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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Nearly  three  generations  have  elapsed  since  the  **  Letters  of 
Junius "  were  first  published ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that,  during  this  long  ordeal,  no  contemporary  work  has  main- 
tained a  higher  estimation — has  received  more  marked  and 
uniform  approval  from  competent  literary  judges — or  has 
called  into  existence  so  many  commentators,  editors,  and 
investigators. 

As  there  is  little  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  famous 
epistles  that  could  confer  upon  them  such  enduring  celebrity, 
they  must  be  mainly  indebted  for  it  to  the  writer's  extriU 
ordinary  powers,  the  varied  resources  of  which  have  enabled 
him,  with  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius,  to  dignify  and 
immortalize  that  which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  secondary  and 
perishable.  In  this  respect  Junius  stands  alone — he  is  the 
Napoleon  of  public  writers ;  and,  like  the  author  of  the  first 
and  noblest  epic,  though  he  has  had  a  host  of  imitators,  he  is 
still  without  an  equal. 

The  Standard  Library  would  have  been  imperfect  had  it 
not  included  among  its  elect  the  most  celebrated  of  political 
gladiators.  The  very  complete  edition  now  submitted  to  the 
public  comprises  all  that  was  given  in  the  three  volumes  pub- 
lished in  1813  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall— indeed  all  that 
was  authentically  known  of  Junius  and  his  writings. 

To  specify  more  distinctly  the  merits  of  WoodfalPs  edition, 
now  reprinted  entire,  it  may  be  proper  to  enumerate  its  con- 
tents, which  are: — 1.  The  public  letters  of  Junius  as  revised 
and  annotated  by  himself,  and  published  collectively,  under  his 
direction,  subsequent  to  their  appearance  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser. 2.  A  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Letters,  ascribed  to 
Junius.  3.  His  private  notes  and  confidential  communica- 
tions with  Mr.  Woodfall  (published  only  after  they  had  been 
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preserved  in  honourable  privacy  for  forty  years).  4.  Illus- 
trative notes ;  and  a  copious  Preliminary  Essay,  comprising  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Letters,  and  an  examination  of  the 
various  claims  to  their  authorship. 

In  an  edition  already  so  complete  little  scope  was  left  for 
useful  enlargement.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  respect,  some- 
thing has  been  contributed.  Besides  a  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion of  the  authentic  writings  of  Junius,  the  Editor,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Junius  Manuscripts, 
aud  the  abundant  materials  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
publisher,  has  been  enabled  to  present  further  illustrations. 
He  has  examined  the  formidable  array  of  "  inquiries "  with 
considerable  diligence,  and  the  reader  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  little  that  is  to  be  gleaned  from  them. 

But  his  most  critical  task  is  reserved  for  the  second  and 
concluding  volume.  Junius  remains  at  least  unavowed.  The 
editor*s  own  impression  as  to  the  authorship  is  strong,  based, 
he  thinks,  upon  adequate  testimony;  but  his  hero  and  his 
arguments  must  be  deferred  until  the  due  season  of  pub- 
lication. The  solemn  enunciation,  that  "  I  am  the  sole  de- 
positary of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me,"  has 
to  the  present  time  been  kept  inviolate. 

Since  the  present  volume  was  put  to  press,  the  publisher 
has  become  possessed  of  some  manuscripts  relative  to  Junius 
by  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  destined,  it  is  believed,  towards 
a  new  edition.  This  acute  scholar  had  devoted  his  mind  to 
the  subject  for  years,  and  has  drawn  up  an  ingenious  analysis, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  next  volume. 
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PRELIMINARY   ESSAP. 


It  wajs  not  from  personal  yanitj,  bat  a  fair  estimate  of  bis 
own  merit,  and  tbe  importance  of  tbe  subject  on  wbicb  he 
wrote,  that  the  author  of  the  ensuing  letters  predicted  their 
immortality.  Their  matter  and  their  manner,  the  times  they 
describe,  and  the  talents  they  disclose,  the  popularity  which 
attended  them  at  their  outset,  the  impression  they  produced 
on  the  public  mind,  and  the  triumph  of  most  of  the  doctrines 
they  inculcate,  all  equally  concur  in  stamping  for  them  a 
passport  to  the  most  distant  posterity. 

In  their  range  these  letters  comprise  a  period  of  about  five 
years;  from  the  middle  of  1767  to  the  middle  of  1772 :  and 
never  has  the  history  of  this  country,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  hour,  exhibited  a  period  of  equal  extent  that  more 
peremptorily  demanded  the  severe,  decisive,  and  overpower- 
ing pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Junius.    The  storms  and  tem- 

*  This  able  and  comprehensive  Euaj  on  Junius  and  his  Writings  was 
affixed  to  Woodfall's  edition  published  in  1812,  and  is  ascribed  to  John 
Mason  Good,  a  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  eminence,  who  died 
Jan.  2, 1829.  Of  its  purport  and  the  views  of  the  writer  some  observations 
by  the  present  editor  will  be  found  at  the  end.  The  commencement  of  the 
second  paragraph  requires  present  explanation.  The  Letters  qf  Junius  as 
acknowledged  by  him,  and  published  under  his  own  revision  in  a  collec- 
tive edition  in  1772,  by  Henry  Sampson  Wood&ll,  proprietor  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  appeared  in  that  journal  between  Jan.  21, 1769,  and  Jan.  21, 
1772,  conduding  with  a  brief  impressive  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Camden, 
and  a  paper  by  Junius,  explanatory  of  his  views  on  long  parliaments  and 
Tottoi  boroughs.  Jh.  Good  includes  in  the  term  of  Jive  years  the  Miscella* 
neous  Letters  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  edition,  some  of 
which  Junius  acknowledges  to  have  written,  at  an  earlier  or  later  period, 
under  different  signatures;  and  other  letters  collected  by  Mason  Good,  of 
which  the  authorship  is  not  equally  well  authenticated. 

The  omission  of  a  quotation  or  two,  of  no  present  interest,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  a  few  inaccuracies  of  language,  are  the  only  alterations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Preliminary  Essay. — Editob* 

TOL.  I.  y  B 
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pests  that,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  shaken  the 
political  world  to  its  centre,  have  heen  wider  and  more  tre- 
mendous in  their  operation ;  hut  they  have,  for  the  njost 
part,  discharged  their  fury  at  a  distance.  The  constitutions 
of  other  countries  have  been  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind ; 
but  that  of  England  still  tow^s,  like  ike  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
a  wonderful  fabric,  overshadomng  the  desert  that  surrounds 
it,  and  defying  the  violence  of  its  hurricanes.  In  the  period 
however  in  question,  this  admirable  structure  of  government 
was  itself  attacked,  and  trembled  to  its  foundation ;  a  series 
of  unsuccessful  ministries,  often  profligate  and  corrupt,  and 
not  unfrequently  cunning,  rather  than  capable ;  a  succession 
of  weak  and  obsequious  parHaments,  and  an  arbitraty,  though 
able  chief  justice,  addicted  to  the  impolitic  measures  of  the 
cabinet,  fatally  concurred  to  confound  the  relative  powers  of 
tlie  state,  and  equally  to  unhinge  the  happiness  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  people;  to  frustrate  all  the  proud  and  boasted 
triumphs  of  a  glorious  war,  concluded  but  a  few  years  before 
by  an  inglorious. peace  * )  to  excite  universal  contempt  abroad, 
and  universal  discord  at  home.  Hence  Jrance,  humiliated  as 
she  was  by  her  losses  and  defeats,  did  not  hesitate  to  invade 
Corsica  in  open  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  British 
minister,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  it ;  whilst 
Spain  dishonourably  refused  to  make  good  the  ransom  she 
had  agreed  to,  for  the  restoration  of  the  capital  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Isles,  which  had  been  exempted  from  pillage  upon  this 
express  stipulation.  They  saw  the  weakness  and  distraction 
of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  chas- 
tisement of  a  new  war. 

The  discontents  in  the  American  colonies,  which  a  little 
(iddress  might  at  first  have  stifled,  were  blown  into  a  flame 
of  open  rebellion,  through  the  impolitic  violence  of  the  very 
minister  who  was  appointed,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  of&ce 
at  this  very  time  and  for  this  express  purpose,  to  examine 
into  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  and  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances complained  of;  while,  at  home,  the  whole  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  ministry,  instead  of  being  directed  against 
the  arrogaince  of  the  common  enemy,  were  exhausted  againet  an 
individual,  who,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been  bo  greatly  dis- 

*  In  1763,  through  the  n«go|iation  of  the  Buke  of  Sedfoid. 
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tingaisbed,  bad  not  Ifhe  ill-judged  and  eontiimaciot»  opposition 
of  the  cabinet,  and  their  flagrant  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
and  important  principles  of  the  constitution  in  order  to  punish 
him,  raised  him  to  a  height  of  popularitj  seldom  attained 
even  by  the  most  successful  eandidate  for  public  applause ; 
and  embroiled  tbemselyes  on  his  account  in  a  dispute  ^th 
tihe  nation  at  large,  almost  amounting  to  a  civil  war,  and  which 
at  length  only  terminated  in  their  own  utter  confusion  and 
defeat  4". 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  under  these  circumstances,  that 
the  ensuing  letters  successively  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  the  most  current  newspaper  of  the  day  f. 
The  classic  purity  of  their  language,  the  exquisite  force  and 
perspicuity  of  their  argument,  the  keen  severity  of  their  re- 
proach, the  extensive  information  they  evince,  their  fearless 
and  decisive  tone,  and,  above  all,  their  stem  and  steady  at- 
tachment to  the  purest  principles  of  the  constitution,  acquired 
for  them,  with  an  almost  electric  speed,  a  popularity  which 
no  series  of  letters  have  since  possessed,  nor,  periiaps,  ever 
will ;  and  what  is  of  far  greater  ccmsequence,  diffused  among 
the  body  of  the  people  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  than  they  had  ever  before  attained,  and  animated 
them  with  a  more  determined  spirit  to  maintain  them  invio- 
late. Enveloped  in  the  doud  of  a  fictitious  name,  the  writer 
of  these  philippics,  unseen  himself,  beheld  with  secret  satis- 
faction the  vast  influence  of  his  labours,  and  enjoyed,  though, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  observe,  not  always  without  apprehen- 
sion, the  universal  hunt  that  was  made  to  detect  him  in  his 
disguise.  He  beheld  the  people  extolling  him,  the  court 
execrating  him,  and  ministers  and  more  than  ministers  trem- 
bling beneath  the  lash  of  his  invisible  hand. 

That  the  same  g^ieral  impression  was  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  these  letters  in  parliament,  which  is  so  well 
^own  to  have  been  produced  out  of  it,  is  evident  from  al- 
most all  the  speeches  of  the  day,  as  the  ensuing  extracts 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr*  Burke  will  attest 

*  In  the  kagORge  of  Lord  Chatliaiii,  delireied  Maty  l,  1771,  in  tbe  HmMe 
of  hat^**ihtf  icndereAthe  very  name  of  pflriiament  ndieaiow,  by  canyiag 
«n  ft  «oatlnt  war  agaiml  Mr.  Wilkef." 

i*  They  were  genenlly  copied  from  the  Pnblie  Adirertiser  into  all  the  daily 
and  eveomog  papers.  t 
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''  Where  then  shall  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  relaxation  of  the  laws 
and  all  government?  How  comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke  through  the 
cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the 
landl  The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing 
him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  No : 
they  disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke 
through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their  efforts  avail] 
No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than  he  lays  down  another  dead  at  his  feei. 
For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran 
cold.  I  thought  he  had  ventured  too  &r,  and  there  was  an  end  of  his 
triiunphs,  not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Tes,  Sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  bold  truths,  by  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit.  It 
was  the  rancour  and  venom  with  which  I  was  struck.  In  these  respects  the 
North  Briton  is  as  much  inferior  to  him,  as  in  strength,  wit,  and  judgment. 
But  while  I  expected  in  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin  and  fidl,  behold  him 
rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Yes,  he  did  make  you  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  firom  the  wounds  of 
his  talons.  Tou  crouched,  and  still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow.  Sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you — ^he  has— 
and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter.  In  short, 
after  carrying  away  our  Boyal  Eagle  in  his  pounces,  and  dashing  him  against 
a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  prostrate.  King,  lords,  and  commons  are  but  the 
sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a  member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  his  knowledge,  his  firmness,  and  integrity)  He  would  be  easily 
known  by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigour. 
Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity.  Bad  ministers  could  con- 
ceal  nothing  firom  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  nor  threats  induce  him  to 
conceal  anything  from  the  public.*' 

The  following  is  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  North : — 

"  When  &ctions  and  discontented  men  have  brought  things  to  this  pass, 
why  should  we  be  surprised  at  the  difficulty  of  bringing  libellers  to  justice  1 
Why  should  we  wonder  that  the  great  boar  of  the  wood,  this  mighty  Junius, 
has  broke  through  the  toils  and  foiled  the  hunters  )  Though  there  may  be  at 
present  no  spear  that  will  reach  him,  yet  he  may  be  some  time  or  other 
caught.  At  any  rate  he  will  be  exhausted  with  fruitless  efforts ;  those  tusks 
which  he  has  been  whetting  to  wound  and  gnaw  the  constitution  will  be 
worn  out  Truth  will  at  last  prevail.  The  public  will  see  and  feel  that  he 
has  either  advanced  false  facts,  or  reasoned  fiilsely  firom  true  principles ;  and 
that  he  has  owed  his  escape  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  not  to  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  The  North  Briton,  the  most  flagitious  libel  of  its  day,  would  have 
been  equally  secure,  had  it  been  as  powerfully  supported.  But  the  press  had 
not  then  overflowed  the  land  with  its  black  gall,  and  poisoned  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Political  writers  had  some  shame  left ;  they  had  some  reverence 
for  the  crown,  some  respect  for  the  name  of  Majesty.  Nor  were  there  any 
members  of  parliament  hardy  enough  to  harangue  in  defence  of  libels. 
Lawyers  could  hardly  be  brought  to  plead  for  them.  But  the  scene  is  now 
entirely  changed.  Without  doors,  within  doors,  the  same  abusive  strainf 
prevail.  Libels  find  patrons  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  well  as  in 
w  estminster  Hall.    Nay,  they  p^nounce  libels  on  the  very  judges.    They 
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parert  the  priTilege  of  tHs  houfe  to  the  pnrpoief  of  fitetion.  They  catch 
and  swallow  the  breath  of  the  incoiutant  multitude,  becatue,  I  suppose,  they 
take  their  voice,  which  is  now  that  of  libels,  to  be  the  voice  of  GK^d." 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  editoT  of  the  present  yolames 
to  vindicate  the  whole  of  the  method  pursaed  by  Junius  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  patriotic  objects  on  which  his  heart 
appears  to  have  been  most  ardently  engaged.  Much  of  his 
individual  sarcasm  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  with  ad* 
vantage-— and  especially  the  whole  of  his  personal  assaults 
upon  the  character  and  motives  of  the  king.  Aware  as  the 
editor  is  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  occasionally  attacking 
the  character  of  the  chief  magistrate,  as  urged  bj  Junius  him- 
self in  his  Preface,  he  still  thinks  that  no  possible  circum- 
stances could  justify  so  gross  a  disrespect  aud  indecency;  that 
no  principle  of  the  constitution  supports  it,  and  that  evety 
advantage  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  might  have  been  ob- 
tained in  an  equal  degree,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  by  animad* 
verting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  king's  ministers,  instead  of 
censuring  that  of  the  king  in  person.  In  the  volumes  before 
us  the  editor  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  these  kinds  of 
paragraphs  seem  at  times  not  altogether  free  from — what  ought 
never  to  enter  the  pages  of  a  writer  on  national  subjects — in- 
dividual spleen  and  enmity.  But  well  may  we  forgive  such 
trivial  aberrations  of  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  the  momentous 
matter  these  volumes  are  well  known  to  contain,  the  import- 
ant principles  they  inculcate ;  and  especially  under  the  recol- 
lection that,  but  for  the  letters  of  Junius,  the  Commons  of 
England  might  still  have  been  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  their  par- 
liamentary representatives— have  been  exposed  to  arbitrary 
violations  of  individual  liberty,  under  undefined  pretexts  of 
parliamentary  privileges  against  which  there  were  no  appeal 
— defrauded  of  their  estates  upon  capricious  and  interested 
claims  of  the  crown — and  deprived  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  a  jury  to  consider  the  question  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact. 
To  the  steady  patriotism  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox  is  the  nation 
solely  indebted  for  a  direct  legislative  decision  upon  this  last 
important  point ; — ^but  the  ground  was  previously  cleared  by 
the  letters  before  us ;  it  is  not  often  that  a  judge  has  dared 
openly  to  controvert  this  right  since  the  manly  and  unanswer- 
able argument  of  Junius  upon  this  subject,  in  opposition  to 
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the  arbitrary  and  iUegul  doctrine  of  Lord  Maasfield,  as  urged 
in  the  ease  of  tbe  ^ug  v.  Wood&ll : — ^an  argament  which 
seems  to  have  silenced  every  objection,  to  have  convinced 
every  party,  and  without  which  perhaps  even  the  aeal  and 
talents  of  Mr.  Fox  faimsalf  might  have  been  exercised  in  vain. 

But,  after  all,  i\'ho  or  wha/t  was  Jnnius  ?  thfs  shadow  of  a 
namey  who  thus  shot  his  unerring  arrows  from  an  impeiie* 
trable  concealment,  and  punished  without  being  perceived? 
The  question  is  natural;  and  it  has  been  repeated  almost 
without  intermissioB,  horn  the  appearance  of  his  first  letter. 
It  is  not  unnatural,  moreover,  from  the  pertiaacity  with  which 
lie  has  at  all  times  eluded  discovery,  that  the  vanity  of  many 
political  writers  of  inferior  talents  should  have  induced  them 
to  lay  an  indirect  claim  to  his  Letters,  and  especially  after 
the  danger  of  responsibility  had  considerably  ceased.  Yet 
while  the  Editor  of  the  present  impression  does  not  under* 
take,  and,  in  fact,  has  it  not  in  his  power,  to  communicate 
the  real  name  of  Junius,  he  pledges  himself  to  prove,  from 
incontrovertible  evidence,  aiforded  by  the  private  letters  of 
Junius  himself  during  the  period  in  question,  in  connection 
with  other  documents,  that  not  one  of  these  pretenders  has 
ever  had  the  smallest  right  to  the  distinction  which  some  of 
them  have  ardently  coveted. 

These  private  and  confidential  letters,  addressed  to  the  late 
Mr.  Wood£ELll,  are  now  for  the  first  time  made  public  by  his 
son,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  author's  autographs  * ;  and 

*  There  must  have  been  tome  mismidentanding  either  of  the  extent  of  the 
question,  or  the  nature  of  the  nnswer  in  that  part  of  a  conyeraation  which 
Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Hugh  Boyd,  states  to  have  occurred  between 
jHr.  H.  S.  WoodfiiU  (editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser) and  himself  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  these  autographs.  "  I 
proceeded,"  says  Mr.  C£impbell,  "to  ask  Mm  if  he  had  preserved  any  of  the 
manuscripte  of  Junius  1  He  aaid  lie  did  not,**  p.  164.  The  veracity  of  Mr. 
IBL.  S.  Woodfedl  is  well  known  to  have  been  unimpeachable ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  snspect  that  of  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Woodfiill  understood  the  question  to  be  whether  he  had 
reffularly  preserved  the  manuscripts  of  Junius,  or  had  preserved  any  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Junius  which  had  publicly  appeared  wider  Aai  tignctiure  t 
No  nuu,  not  even  Mr.  Campbell  himself  could  have  suspected  Mr.  Wood£dl 
to  have  been  guilty  of  a  wilful  fiilsehood ;  nor  can  any  advantage  be  assigned, 
or  even  conceived,  that  could  possibly  have  resulted  from  such  a  falsehood, 
had  it  taken  place. 

It  is  equally  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Campbell,  in  this  same  conversation. 
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from  the  inuioos  f«ets  and  anecdotes  tbej  diseloee,  not  otdjr 
in  relation  to  this  extraocdinflry  character,  but  to  other  cha- 
racters as  well,  thej  cannot  fail  of  betng  highly  interesting 
to  the  political  world.  To  hare  published  these  letters  at  an 
earlier  period  would  have  been  a  gross  breach  of  tmst  and  de» 
eonxm :  the  tenn  of  trust,  however,  seems  at  length  to  have 
expired ;  most  of  the  parties  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and 
should  any  be  yet  Mving,  the  length  ol  time  which  has  since 
elapsed  has  8o^oom|delely  blunted  the  asperity  of  the  strictttres 
th^  contain^  that  they  could  scarcely  object  to  so  remote  a 
publication  of  them.  Junius,  in  the  career  of  his  activity,  was 
the  man  of  iSae  pemle;  and  when  the  fonner  can  receive  no 
injury  from  the  chsolesnre,  the  latter  have  certainly  a  clahn  to 
every  mfmnation.  that  can  be  communicated  conceiving  him. 
It  was  on  the  28th  of  April,  in  the  year  1767,  that  the  late 
Ml.  H.  8.  Woodlall  received,  among  other  letters  from  a 
i^eat  number  of  conespondents,  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Adr 
vertiser,  of  which  he  was  a  proprietor,  the  first  public  address 
of  this  celebrated  writer*.  He  had  not  then  assumed  the 
name,  or  rather  written  under  the  signa;ture,  of  Junius ;  nor 

Afaindd  represent  Hr.  Wood&Il  as  saying  that  ^'  as  to  the  story  about  Hamilton 
^piotmg  Juniui  to  the  late  Dnke  of  Sichmoad,  he  knevi  it  to  bo  a  misconoep* 
tioB."  In  regard  to  the  atorj  itaoU^  Wood&U  knew  it  to  be  founded  in  fact 
from  Hamilton's  own  zelation — and  has  repeatedly  mentioned  it  as  such  ; 
but  he  may  have  meant  that  the  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Campbell  was  a  mis* 
eonception. 

In  efiect  the  lato  Pnko  of  Eiehmond  faioiself  distinctly  informed  the  na 
•f  the  iate  Jfc  WaodfidQ,  timt  such  a  communication  with  Haaulton  had 
taken  places  while  his  Ghnce  was  riding  with  Sir  James  Feachey,  afterwarda 
JmA  Selsey,  in  the  park  at  Goodwood,  though  he  could  not  at  that  distance 
of  time  recollect  the  particular  letter  to  which  it  referred.  The  clue  to  the 
mystery  is  that  Xr.  Bamilton  was  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  H.  8.  Wood- 
ML,  and  vsed  eccasioDally  to  ceU  at  lus  oiBee ;  whence  it  it  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Woodfiill  had  shown  him  or  detailed  to  him  a  letter  from  Juniua 
then  just  receivedy  and  intended  for  publication  on  a  certain  day.  Hamilton 
alluded  to  the  general  purport  of  this  letter,  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  to 
hare  been  published,  as  thouffh  he  had  just  read  it ;  when,  to  the  astonish- 
BMnt  of  his  €hnoe  and  8ir  ^raes  Feaehey,  to  whom  he  thos  mentioned  it, 
90  Bck  letter  appealed^  though  it  did  appear  the  next  day  or  the  day  after. 

*  Dr.  Good  is.  a  fbrotiie,.  but  careless  writer ;  the  letter  referred  to,  the 
£rst  of  the  Mucellaneous  Letters,  was  published,  not  received  on  the  day 
mentioned,  and  preceded  by  twenty  months  the  appearance  of  the  first  lettw  of 
Junius.  It  was  signed  Poplieola,  and,  as  it  contained  a  severe  attack  on  Lord 
49iatham,  there  it  the  itiongett  season  for  doubting  its  mrigned  oi' 
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did  he  always  indeed  assume  a  signature  of  any  kind.  When 
he  did  so,  however,  his  signatures  were  diversified,  and  the 
chief  of  them  were  Mnemon,  Atticus,  Lucius,  Junius,  and 
Brutus.  Under  the  first  he  sarcastically  opposed  the  ministry 
upon  the  subject  of  the  NMum  Tempus  Bill,  which  involved 
the  celebrated  dispute  concerning  the  transfer  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estate  of  the  forest  of 
Inglewood,  and  the  manor  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  to  Sir  James 
Lowther,  son-in-law  of  lord  Bute,  upon  the  plea  that  these 
lands,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown,  had  not  been 
duly  specified  in  King  William's  grant  of  them  to  the  Port- 
land family ;  and  that  hence,  although  they  had  been  in  the 
Portland  family  for  nearly  seventy  years,  they  of  right  be- 
longed to  the  crown  still.  The  letters  signed  Atticus  and 
Brutus  relate  chiefly  to  the  growing  disputes  with  the  Ameri- 
can colonies :  and  those  subscribed  Lucius  exclusively  to  the 
outrageous  dismission  of  Sir  Jefiery  Amherst  from  his  post  of 
governor  of  Virginia. 

The  name  of  Mnemon  was,  perhaps,  isken  up  at  hazard. 
That  of  Atticus  was  unquestionably  assumed  from  the  author  s 
own  opinion  of  the  purity  of  his  style,  an  opinion  in  which  the 
public  universally  concurred ;  and  the  three  remaining  signa- 
tures of  Lucius,  Junius,  and  Brutus  were  obviously  deduced 
from  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Roman 
patriot,  who  united  these  three  names  in  his  own. 

Various  other  names  were  also  occasionally  assumed  by  this 
fertile  political  writer,  to  answer  particular  purposes,  or  more 
completely  to  conceal  himself  and  carry  forward  his  extensive 
design.  That  of  Philo-Junius,  he  has  avowed  to  the  public, 
in  the  authorized  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius :  but  beside 
this,  he  is  yet  to  be  recognised  under  the  mask  of  Poplicola, 
Domitian,  Vindex,  and  several  others,  as  the  subjoined  pages 
will  sufficiently  testify. 

The  most  popular  of  our  author's  letters  anterior  to  those 
published  with  the  signature  of  Junius  in  1769,  were  those 
subscribed  Atticus  and  Lucius ;  to  the  former  of  which  the 
few  letters  signed  Brutus  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than 
auxiliary,  and  are  consequently  not  polished  with  an  equal 
degree  of  attention.  These  letters,  in  point  of  time,  preceded 
those  with  the  signature  of  Junius  by  a  few  weeks :  they  are 
certainly  written  with  admirable  spirit  and  perspicuity,  and 
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are  entitled  to  all  the  popukritj  they  acquired : — ^vet  thej  are 
not  perhaps  possessed  of  more  merit  than  our  author's  letters 
signed  Mnemon.  They  nevertheless  deserve  a  more  minute 
attention  from  their  superior  celehrity.  The  proofs  of  their 
having  heen  composed  by  the  writer  denominated  Junius  are 
incontestible :  the  manner,  the  phraseology,  the  sarcastic, 
exprobratory  style,  independently  of  any  other  evidence,  suffi- 
ciently identify  them.  These,  therefore,  together  idth  such 
others  as  are  equally  and  indisputably  genuine,  are  now  added 
to  the  acknowledged  letters  of  Junius,  to  render  his  produc- 
tions complete. 

It  is  no  objection  to  their  genuineness  that  they  were 
omitted  by  Junius  in  his  own  edition  published  by  Mr. 
Woodfall: — ^there  is  a  material  difference  between  printing 
a  complete  edition  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  a  complete 
edition  of  the  letters  that  appeared  under  this  name.  The 
first  was  the  main  object  of  Junius  himself,  and  it  was  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  extended  it  to  letters 
composed  by  him  under  any  other  signature,  excepting,  in- 
deed, those  of  Philo-Junius,  which  it  was  expedient  for  him  to 
avow;  the  second  is  the  direct  design  of  the  edition  before  us; 
— and  it  would  be  inconsistent  wifli  it  to  suppress  any  of  his 
letters,  under  what  signature  soever  they  may  have  appeared, 
that  possess  sufficient  interest  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
public  *. 

The  first  of  the  letters  (signed  Atticus)  was  written  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1768.  It  takes  a  general,  and  by  no 
means  an  uncandid,  survey  of  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that 
period,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  its  funded  property,  the 
alarmin'g  depression  of  which,  from  the  still  hostile  appear- 
ance of  France,  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  American 
colonies,  the  wretchedness  of  the  public  finances,  and  the 
imbecility  of  the  existing  administration,  struck  the  writer  so 
forcibly  as  to  induce  him,  as  he  tells  us,  to  transfer  his 
property  from  the  funds  to,  what  he  conceived,  the  more  solid 
security  of  landed  estate.     The  conclusion  of  this  letter 

• 
*  Mason  Good's  unhesitating  affiliation  of  those  unavowed  letters  on 
Jmuns  will  fonn  a  subject  of  after  inquiry;  that  those  signed  PoplicoUt, 
Attiau,  and  others  were  not  written  by  him,  strong  proof  will  be  adduced ; 
and  thereby  the  impression  entertained  by  some  against  the  underiating 
consistency  of  this  famous  writer  be  removed. — ^Ed. 
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exJiilnito  so  mac^  ei  Ihe  essential  style  and  maimer  of  JonkiB, 
that  it  has  everjr  claim  to  be  copied  in  thi»  place  at  affording 
an  internal  pi»of  of  identity  «f  pen.. 

*'  We  are  nrrived  af  that  point  when  new  taxes  efther  prodnce  nothing,  or 
defeat  tiie  old  oneiy  sad  wilen  new  duties  only  operate  as  a  prohibition :  yet 
these  are  the  times  when  every  ignorant  boy  thinks  himself  fit  to  be  a 
minister.  Instead  of  attendance  to  objects  of  national  importance,  our 
worthy  governors  are  contented  to  divide  theic  time  between  private  pleasures 
and  ministerial  intrigues.  Their  activity  is  just  equal  to  tiie  persecution  of 
a  prisoner  in  tite  King^s  Bench,  and  to  the  honourable  struggle  of  providing 
for  their  depoidaatSb  If  there  be  a  good  man  in  the  kii^V  servitse  they  dis- 
miss him  of  course ;  and  when  bad  news  arrives,  instead  of  imitiug  to  connder 
of  a  remedy,  their  time  is  spent  in  accusing  and  reviling  one  another.  Thus 
the  debate  concludes  in  some  half  misbegotten  measure,  which  is  left  to 
execute  itself.  Away  ihey  go  :  one  retires  to  hit  country  house  ;  another  is 
Wffoffed  at  a  korw  race  ;  a  ^ird  has  an  wppoiTutment  wUh  a  prostitute  ;-^ 
said  eu  to  their  towUry,  th^  learn  her.  Woe  a  ead-cff  miatreu,  to  perish  under 
Ha  diseases  they  have  gimen  her.** 

It  was  just  at  this  period  tbat  the  yeiy  extraopdinaiy  step 
ocenrred  of  tiie  dismissal  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  from  his 
gOYemmait  of  Yii^gxnia,  for  liie  sole  purpose,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  ereoting  a  post  for  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  inti- 
mate Mend  Lord  Boutetort,  who  had  completely  ruined 
himself  by  gambling  and  extravagance.  This  post  had  been 
expressly  given  to  Sir  Jeffery  for  life,  as  a  reward  for  his  past 
services  in  America,  and  it  was  punctiliously  stipul6:ted  that  a 
personal  residence  would  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  an 
atrocity  well  worthy  of  public  aitack  and  condemnation ;  and 
the  keen  vigilance  of  Junius,  which  seems  first  to  have 
traced  it  out,  hastened  to  expose  it  to  the  public  in  all  its 
indecency  and  outrage,  and  with  the  warmth  of  a  personal 
friendship  for  the  veteran  hero.  The  subject  being  of  a 
different  description  from  that  he  had  engaged  in  under  the 
signature  of  Atticus,  he  assumod  a  new  name,  and  for  the 
first  time  sallied  forth  under  that  of  Lucius,  subscribed  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  minister  for  the 
American  department,  and  published  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
Aug.  10,  1768.  A  vindication,  or  rather  an  apology,  was 
entered  into,  by  three  or  four  correspondents  under  different 
signatures,  but  almost  every  one  of  whom  was  regarded  by 
Junius,  and  indeed  by  the  public  at  large,  as  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough  himself,  or  some  individital  writer  under  his 
immediate  control ;  thus  assuming  a  mere  diversity  of  raa^ 
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the  better  to  ftccomplkh  the  purpose  of  a  defence.  Laeius 
Junius  followed  up  tbe  contest  ti^bout  sparing, — the  ministsr 
became  ashamed  of  his  conduct*  and  Sir  Jefferj,  mthin  a  few 
weeks  after  his  dismissal  and  the  resignation  of  t«i»  regtmenfei 
which  he  had  commanded,  was  restored  to  the  comnaBd  of 
one  of  them,  and  appointed  to  that  of  another ;  and  in  Maj, 
1776,  was  created  a  peer  of  the  realm,  which  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  had  refused  him,  under  tbe  strange  and  impolitks 
assertion  that  he  had  not  fortune  enough  to  maintain  such  a 
dignity  with  the  splendour  it  required.  The  sarcastic  remark 
of  LiUcius  upon  this  observation  of  his  Grace,  i»  entitled  to 
attention,  as  identifying  him  with  Junius  in  his  peculiar 
severity  of  reproach. 

''  The  Duke  of  €nfton's  idea  of  the  proper  object  of  a  British  peerage 
differs  very  materially^  from  mine.  His  Qxaee,  in  the  true  spirit  of  bosinesi^ 
locks  fat  nothing  but  an  opulent  fortune ;  meanixii^  I  presume,  tbe  fbrtoae 
which  can  purohase,  as  well  as  maintain  a  title.  We  understand  his  Grace, 
and  know  who  dictated  that  article.  He  has  declared  the  terms  on  which 
Jews,  gamesters,  pedhurs,  and  contractors  (if  they  have  sense  enough  to  take 
the  hint)  nu^  rise  wttheut  difficulty  into  British  Peers.  There  was  a  time 
indeed,  though  not  within  his  Qace'n  memory,  when  titles  were  the  reward 
g£  public  virtue,  and  when  the  crown  did  not  think  its  revenue  ill  employed 
in  contributing  to  support  the  honouza  it  had  bestowed.  It  is  true  his 
Qace'a  fsunily  derive  their  wealth  and  greatness  firorn  a  different  origin,  from 
B  system  which  he,  it  seems,  is  determined  to  revive.  His  confession  is  frank, 
and  well  becomes  the  candour  of  a  young  man,  at  least  I  dare  say,  that  if 
either  his  Ghcace  or  your  Lordship  had  had  the  command  of  a  seven  years* 
war  in  America,  you  would  hare  taken  care  that  poverty,  however  honour- 
able, should  not  have  been  an  objection  to  your  advancement; — ^you  would 
not  have  stood  in  the  predicament  of  Sir  jifferj  Amherst,  who  is  refused  a 
title  of  honour,  because  he  did  not  create  a  fortune  equal  to  it,  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.'' 

He  is  not  less  severe  upon  Lord  Hillsborough  in  a  succeed- 
ing letter;  and  the  editor  extracts  the  following  passage  for 
the  same  purpose  he  has  introduced  the  preceding. 

"  That  yon  are  a  civil,  polite  person  is  true.  Few  men  understand  the 
little  morals  better  or  observe  the  great  ones  less  than  your  Lordship.  You 
can  bow  and  smile  in  an  honest  man's  &oe,  while  you  pick  his  pocket  These 
are  the  virtues  of  a  court,  in  which  your  education  has  not  been  n^lected. 
In  any  other  school  yon  might  have  learned  that  simplicity  and  integrity  axe 
worth  them  alL  Sir  Je£kry  Amherst  was  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country, 
while  you,  my  Lord,  the  darling  child  of  prudence  and  urbanity,  were  prac- 
tising the  generous  arts  of  a  courtier,  and  securing  an  honourable  interest  in 
tile  antichamber  of  a  fiivourite.* 
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Having  thus  signally  triumphed  in  the  afiair  of  Sir  Jeffeiy 
Amherst,  our  invisihle  state-satirist  now  returned  to  the 
suhject  he  had  commenced  under  the  signature  of  Atticus, 
and  pursued  it  in  three  additional  letters,  with  the  same 
signature,  from  the  beginning  of  October  till  the  close  of 
November,  in  the  same  year ;  offering  a  few  general  remarks 
upon  collateral  topics  in  two  or  three  letters  signed  Brutus. 
The  characteristics  of  Junius  are  often  as  conspicuous  here  as 
in  any  letters  he  ever  wrote :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confine 
ourselves  to  two  passages,  since  two  competent  witnesses  are 
as  good  as  a  thousand.  The  following  is  his  description  of 
the  prime  minister  of  the  day. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Qrafton  first  entered  into  office,  it  was  the  fitshion  of 
the  times  to  suppose  that  young  men  might  have  wisdom  without  experience. 
They  thought  so  themselves,  and  the  most  important  af&irs  of  this  country 
were  committed  to  the  first  trial  of  their  abilities.  His  Grace  had  honour- 
ably fleshed  his  maiden  sword  in  the  field  of  opposition,  and  had  gone 
through  all  the  discipline  of  the  minority  with  credit.  He  dined  at  Wildman's, 
railed  at  fovourites,  looked  up  to  Lord  Chatham  with  astonishment,  and  was 
the  declared  advocate  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  afterwards  pleased  his  Grace  to 
enter  into  administration  with  his  friend  Lord  Bockingham,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  it  pleased  his  Grace  to  abandon  him.  He  then  accepted  of  the 
treasury  upon  terms  which  Lord  Temple  had  disdained.  For  a  short  time 
his  submission  to  Lord  Chatham  was  unlimited.  He  could  not  answer  a 
private  letter  without  Lord  Chatham's  permission.  I  presume  he  was  then 
learning  his  trade,  for  he  soon  set  up  for  himselfl  Until  he  declared  himself 
the  minister,  his  character  had  been  but  little  understood.  From  that  moment 
a  system  of  conduct,  directed  by  passion  and  caprice,  not  only  reminds  us 
that  he  is  a  young  man,  but  a  young  man  without  solidity  of  judgment.  One 
day  he  desponds  and  threatens  to  resign,  the  next  he  finds  his  blood  heated, 
and  swears  to  his  friends  he  is  determined  to  go  on.  In  his  public  measures 
we  have  seen  no  proof  either  of  ability  or  consistency.  The  stamp-act  had 
been  repealed  (no  matter  how  unwisely)  under  the  preceding  administration. 
The  colonies  had  reason  to  triumph,  and  were  returning  to  their  good  humour. 
The  point  was  decided,  when  this  young  man  thought  proper  to  revive  it 
without  either  plan  or  necessity;  he  adopts  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
measures,  and  renews  the  question  of  taxation  in  a  form  more  odious  and  less 
effectual  than  that  of  the  law  which  had  been  repealed.^ 

The  following  is  his  character  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
generally.  **  The  school  they  were  bred  in  taught  them  how 
to  abandon  their  friends,  without  deserting  their  principles. 
There  is  a  littleness  even  in  their  ambition;  for  money  is 
their  first  object.  Their  professed  opinions  upon  some  great 
points  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  party  with  which  they 
are  now  united,  that  the  council  chamber  is  become  a  scene  of 
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open  hostilities.  WMle  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  is  at  stake, 
these  worthy  counsellors  dispute  without  decencj,  advise 
-without  sincerity,  resolve  without  decision,  and  leave  the 
measure  to  be  executed  by  the  man  who  voted  against  it. 
This,  I  conceive,  is  the  last  disorder  of  the  state.  The 
consultation  meets  but  to  disagree,  opposite  medicines  are 
prescribed,  and  the  last  fixed  on  is  changed  bv  the  hand  that 
gives  It. 

The  attention  paid  to  these  philippics,  and  the  celebrity 
they  had  so  considerably  acquired,  stimulated  the  author  to 
new  and  additional  exertions :  and  having  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  year  completed  another  with  more  than  usual 
elaboration  and  polish,  which  he  seems  to  have  intended  as  a 
kind  of  introductory  address  to  the  nation  at  large,  he  sent  it 
forth  under  the  name  of  Junius,  (a  name  he  had  hitherto 
assumed  but  once,)  to  the  office  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in 
which  journal  it  appeared  on  Saturday,  January  'HI,  1769. 
The  popularity  expected  by  the  author  from  this  performance 
was  more  than  accomplished;  and  what  in  some  measure 
added  to  his  fame,  was  a  reply  (for  the  Public  Advertiser  was 
equally  open  to  all  parties)  from  a  real  character  of  no  small 
celebrity  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man  of  rank.  Sir  William 
Draper;  principally  because  the  attack  upon  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  extended  itself  to  Lord  Granby,  at  that  time 
commander  in  chief,  for  whom  Sir  William  professed  the  most 
cordial  esteem  and  friendship. 

Sir  William  Draper  appears  to  have  been  a  worthy,  and,  on 
the  whole,  an  independent  man;  and  Lord  Granby  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  honest  and  immaculate  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  Junius  did  not  begin  the  dispute  with  the  former, 
and  seems,  from  a  regard  for  his  character,  to  have  continued 
it  unwillingly:  "My  answer,"  says  he  to  him  in  his  last 
letter,  upon  a  second  assault,  and  altogether  without  reason, 
''shall  be  short;  for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever!" 
At  the  latter  he  had  only  glanced  incidentally,  (for  upon  the 
whole  he  approved  his  conduct,)  and  seems  rather  to  have 
done  so  on  account  of  the  company  he  consorted  witb,  than 
from  any  gross  misdeeds  of  his  own.  Nothing  could,  there- 
lore,  have  been  more  improvident  or  impolitic  than  this  attack 
of  Sir  William  Draper:    if  volunteered  in  favour  of  the 
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ministiy,  it  is  impoanble  for  a  defeaee  to  have  been  worse 
pkniiied ; — for,  by  confining  the  vindicati0n  to  the  individoal 
^»t  ivaa  least  accused,  it  tacitly  admits  that  the  charges 
advanced  against  all  the  rest  were  well  founded;  while,  if 
volunteered  in  fsivour  of  Lord  Granby  alone,  it  might  easily 
have  been  antic^ated  by  the  writer  that  his  visionary  oppo- 
nent would  be  hereby  challenged  to  bring  forward  pecacullos 
which  would  otherNvise  never  be  heard  of,  and  that  he  would 
not  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  scrutinize  the  character  of  Sir 
William  himself,  and  to  ascribe  this  act  of  precipitate  zeal  ta 
an  interested  desire  of  additional  promotion  in  ^e  army.  It 
was  too  much  for  Sir  William  to  expect  that  Junius  would  be 
hurried  into  an  intemperate  disclosure  of  his  real  name  by  a 
swaggering  offer  to  measure  swords  with  him;  while  the 
following  rebuke  was  but  a  just  retaliation  for  his  challenge. 


M 


Had  you  been  originally  and  without  provocattou  attacked  by  an  anony- 
moBS  writer,  you  would  hare  wme  right  to  demand  his  name,  fiat  in  thii 
cause  you  are  a  volunteer.  Tou  engaged  in  it  with  the  unpremeditated 
gallantry  of  a  soldier.  You  were  content  to  set  your  name  in  opposition  to 
a  man  who  would  probably  continue  in  concealment.  You  understood  the 
terms  upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and  gave  at  least  a  tacit  assent 
to  them.  After  yoluntarily  attacking  me  under  the  charactw  of  Junius,  what 
possible  right  have  you  to  know  me  under  any  other)  Will  you  fiogive  me 
if  I  insinuate  to  you,  that  you  foresaw  some  honour  in  the  apparent  spirit 
of  coming  forward  in  person,  and  that  you  were  not  quite  indifferent  to  the 
display  of  your  literary  qualifications  V 

In  reality  Junius,  though  a  severe  satirist,  was  not  in  his 
general  temper  a  malevolent  writer,  nor  an  ungenerous  man. 
No  one  has  ever  been  more  readv  to  admit  the  brilliant  talents 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone  than  himself,  or  to  apply  to  his 
Commentaries  for  legal  information,  while  reprobating  his 
conduct  in  the  unconstitutional  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  **  If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,** 
says  he  in  his  letter  to  him  upon  this  subject,  "  I  should  dwell 
with  a  malignant  pleasure  upon  those  great  and  use/id  qtiaiifi' 
catiam  which  you  certainly  possess,  and  by  which  you  once 
acquired,  though  they  could  not  preserve  to  you,  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  your  country.  I  should  enumerate  the  honours 
you  have  lost,  and  the  virtues  you  have  disgraced :  but  having 
no  private  resentments  to  gra^y,  I  think  it  sufi&cient  to  have 
given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct,  leaving  the  punish- 
aoent  it  deserves  to  your  doset  and  self." 
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The  xetcae  cf  GeoaBd  G«osel,  by  nacns  of  a  party  of 
goflords,  fiom  die  hands  <tf  the  sherifTB  effioen  after  tiiey  had 
atrcsted  him  ibr  debt,  ym»  an  outrage  npoa  the  law  which 
-weH  denumded  caetigatiDn;  aaad  the  attempt  to  quaah  this 
tmnsaotion  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  instead  of  delirenog 
the  Gu}prits  over  to  the  pnmshment  they  had  merited,  was  an 
ontxnge  of  at  least  equal  atrocity,  and  demanded  eqaal  repio* 
bation.  The  seventy  with  whidi  the  minister  was  repeatedly 
attadied  by  Jmiins  on  this  subject  is  still  well  known  to  many : 
bnt  the  reason  is  not  yet  known  to  any  one,  perhaps,  why  the 
latter  suddenly  dropped  this  subject,  after  having  positively 
declared  in  his  letter  of  November  15,  1769,  **if  the  gentle* 
men,  whose  conduct  is  in  question,  are  not  brought  to  a  trial, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  shall  hear  from  me  again."  From  his 
Priyate  Letters  to  Mr.  Woodfall,  we  shall  now  learn  that  he 
vas  solely  actuated  in  his  forbearance  by  motives  of  humanity: 
"  The  only  thing,"  says  he  in  a  note  alluding  to  this  transac* 
lion,  "  that  hinders  my  pushing  the  subject  of  my  last  letter, 
IB  really  the  isar  of  mining  that  poor  devil  Gansel,  and  those 
adier  blockheads.*'* 

In  like  manner  having  been  betrayed  by  the  tot  rumours 
of  the  day  into  -what  he  afterwards  found  to  have  been  teo 
severe  an  opinion,  and  expressed  himself  with  too  indignant 
a  warmth  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Vaughan  in  his  well  Imown 
attempt  to  purchase  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  the  reversion  of 
a  pattot  place  in  Jamaica,  he  hastened  to  make  him  both 
pnblidy  and  privately  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  "  I 
diink  myself  obliged,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  *'  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injured  man,  because  I  was 
deceived  by  the  appearances  thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and 
have  frequently  spt^en  of  his  conduct  with  indignation.  If 
he  really  be,  what  I  think  him,  honest,  though  mistaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  recovering  his  reputation,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  his  und:eFBtanding."  Vaughan  himself  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  our  author's  integrity,  though  a  total  stranger 
to  him,  that  he  intrusted  him  with  his  private  papers  upon  &e 
sol^ect  in  quetiion,  v4iich  Junius,  in  return,  took  care  to  em- 
ploy to  Yan^^an's  advantage  f. 

*  Fxivste  Letter,  Kb.  11.' 

f  Oempan  bi»  private  letter  to  Woedfall,  Bee.  12, 176d,  No.  15,  with  bit 
poblic  letter  to  the  Duke  of  G^rafton,  February  14,  1770,  aft«r  he  kad 
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From  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  his  first  letter 
under  the.  signature  of  Junius,  he  resolved  to  adhere  to  this 
signature  exclusively,  in  all  his  subsequent  letters,  in  which 
he  took  more  than  ordinary  pains,  and  which  alone  he  was 
desirous  of  having  attributed  to  himself;  while  to  other  letters, 
composed  with  less  care,  and  merely  explanatory  of  passages 
in  his  more  finished  addresses,  or  introduced  for  some  other 
collateral  purpose,  he  subscribed  some  random  name  which 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  letters  of  Philo-Junius 
are  alone  an  exception  to  this  remark.  These  he  always  in- 
tended to  acknowledge ;  and  in  truth  they  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  with  so  much  of  the  peculiar  style  and  finished 
accuracy  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  properly  so  called,  that  it 
would  have  required  but  little  discernment  to  have  regarded 
the  two  correspondents  as  the  same  person  under  different 
characters, — idem  et  alter — ^if  Junius  himself  had  not  at  length 
admitted  them  to  be  his  own  productions,  which  he  expressly 
did,  in  an  authorized  note  from  the  printer,  inserted  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  19,  1771.  "The  auxiliary  part  of 
Philo-Junius,'*  says  he  in  his  Preface,  "  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  defend  or  explain  particular  passages  in  Junius, 
in  answer  to  plausible  objections ;  but  the  subordinate  charac- 
ter is  never  guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal. 
The  fraud  was  innocent,  and  I  always  intended  to  explain  it." 
Yet  whatever  were  the  signatures  he  assumed,  or  the  loose 
panunraphs  he  occasionally  addressed  to  the  public,  without  a 
signature  of  any  kind,  we  have  his  own  assertion,  that  from 
the  time  of  his  corresponding,  as  Junius,  with  the  editor  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  he  never  wrote  in  any  other  newspaper. 
"  I  believe,"  says  he,  "  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  have 
never  written  in  any  other  paper  since  I  began  with  yours ;  " 
Private  Letter,  No.  7.  So  also  in  another  Private  Letter, 
No.  13,  "  T  sometimes  change  my  signature,  but  could  have 
no  reason  to  change  the  paper,  especisdly  for  one  that  does  not 
circulate  half  so  much  as  yours." 

That  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  general 
talents  and  education,  but  who  had  critically  and  successfully 
studied  the  language,  the  law,  the  constitutiou,  and  history  of 

examined  these  papers^  and  especially  the  passage,  "  You  laboured  then,  by 
every  species  of  fiJse  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing  counterfeit 
letters/'  &c. 
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his  native  country,  is  indubitable.  Tet  this  is  not  all ;  the 
proofs  are  just  as  clear  that  he  was  also  a  man  of  independent 
fortune,  that  he  moved  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  court, 
and  was  intimately  acquainted,  from  its  first  conception,  with 
almost  every  public  measure,  every  ministerial  intrigue,  and 
every  domestic  incident. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if  not  of  affluent  circumstances, 
is  unquestionable  from  the  fact  that  he  never  could  be  induced 
in  any  way  or  shape  to  receive  any  acknowledgment  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  for  the  great  benefit  and 
popularity  he  conferred  on  this  paper  by  his  writings,  and  to 
wluch  he  was  fairly  entitled  *.  When  the  first  genuine  edition 
of  his  letter,  was  on  the  point  of  publication,  .Mr.  Woodfall 
again  urged  him  either  to  accept  half  its  profits,  or  to  point 
out  some  public  charity  or  other  institution  to  which  an  equal 
sum  might  be  presented.  His  reply  to  this  request  is  con- 
tained in  a  paragraph  of  one  of  his  Private  Letters,  No.  59, 
and  confers  credit  on  both  the  parties.  "  What  you  say  about 
tiie  profits  is  very  handsome.  I  like  to  deal  with  such  men. 
As  for  myself,  be  assured  that  I  am  far  above  all  pecuniary 
views,  and  no  other  person  I  think  has  any  claim  to  share  with 
you.  Make  the  most  of  it,  therefore,  and  let  all  your  views 
in  life  be  directed  to  a  solid,  however  moderate  independence : 
without  it  no  man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest.*'  In  this 
last  sentence  he  reasoned  from  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  move ;  and,  confining  it  to  this  sphere, 
the  transactions  of  every  day  show  us  that  he  reasoned  cor- 
rectly. It  is  an  additional  proof,  as  well  of  his  affluence 
as  of  his  generosity,  that  not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
he  wrote  to  him  as  follows :  *'  For  the  matter  of  assistance,  be 
assured  that,  if  a  question  should  arise  upon  any  writings  of 
mine,  you  shall  net  want  it ; — in  point  of  money  be  assured 
you  shall  never  suffer."  In  perfect  and  honourable  con- 
sonance with  which,  when  the  printer  was  at  length  involved 
in  a  prosecution  in  consequence  of  Junius^s  letter  to  the  king, 
he  wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  "  If  your  affisdr  should  come  to  a 
trial,  and  you  should  be  found  guilty,  you  will  then  let  me 
know  what  expense  falls  particularly  on  yourself :  for  I  un- 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  6,  dated  Atig.  6, 1769. 
VOL.  I.  0 
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derstand  you  are  engaged  with  other  proprietors.     Some  way 
«r  other  you  shall  be  reimbursed/'  Private  Letter,  No.  59  *. 

**  As  you  hare  told  us,"  says  Sir  W.  Draper,  in  his  last 
letter  to  Junius,  ''  of  your  importanee ;  and  that  you  are  a 
persoa  of  remh  wclA.  fortune ^  and  above  a  common  bribe,  you 
may,  in  all  probability,  be  not  unknown  to  his  Lordship 
(Earl  of  Shelbume),  who  can  satisfy  you  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  say."  Sir  William  alludes,  in  this  passage,  to  a  short 
public  note  of  Junius  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
addressed  in  consequence  of  some  verses  which  had  just  ap- 

*  Had  Dr.  Good  been  ai  indostrious  in  his  researclies  as  a  recent  writer 
in  the  Aihenceumf  he  might  have  ascertained,  from  an  undoubted  source, 
the  direct  effect  of  the  pen  of  Junius  on  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Wood- 
fall,  in  promoting  the  sale  of  the  Pn^Uc  AdvertUer.    As  the  question  is 
of  some  moment,  by  elucidating  the  influence  of  powerful  writing  on  tile 
popularity  of  a  journal,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  inquiries  of  our  con- 
temporary.    By  reference  to  the  "Day-book,"  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
the  Atheriamm  found  tbat  neither  the  first  letter  of  Junius,  nor  many 
Bubsequent  ones,  had  any  immediate  efiect  on  the  sale  of  the  paper.   But  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1769,  a^eared  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  king,  the 
effect  of  which  was  immediate  and  electrifying;  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
£rom  this  formidable  appeal,  not  500  copies,  as  Mason  G-ood  states,  were  re- 
quired, but  1750  additional  copies.     ''To  meet  the  demand  expected,  or 
which  followed,  for  Junins's  next  letter  (to  the  Duke  of  Grafton)  published 
14th  February,  1770,  700  additional  copies  were  printed ;  for  the  following 
on  the  19th  of  March,  the  additional  supply  was  850 ;  for  the  letter  in  April^ 
850 — ^but  not  an  additional  copy  was  printed  of  the  letter  of  the  2Sth  May. 
"There  were  100  only  on  the  22nd  August  for  the  letter  to  Lord  North.   The 
letter  to  Lord  Mansfield  again  awakened  public  attention,  and  600  additional 
ucopies  were  printed.   We  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  sale  in  January :  but 
500  additional  copies  were  printed  of  the  PvMie  Advertiser  which  contained 
the  letter  in  April,  1771—100  of  the  June  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton— 260 
for  the  first  in  July  to  the  same — not  one  for  the  second  letter  to  Home 
Tooke  of  the  24th  of  July — 200  for  the  August  letter  to  the  same — 250  for 
the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  September.     With  the  letter  to  the 
Livery  of  London  in  Sq»tember  the  aaXefell  250 — ^with  the  letter  of  the  5th 
•of  October  there  was  neither  rise  nor  fiiU — with  the  letter  of  the  2nd  Nor. 
to  Mansfield  it  may  have  risen  50,  but  we  doubt  it — ^and  on  the  2Sth  with 
that  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  it  rose  ZQO/'^Athenceum,  July  29, 1848.     The 
Public  Advertiser  had  long  been  a  successful  and  rising  paper,  whose  average 
sale,  with  the  exception  of  two,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  our  exi^ng 
London  daily  papers*     But  the  sale  of  a  periodical,  however  important  to  the 
proprietors,  is  only  a  vulgar  test  of  the  influence  of  a  writer ;  that  of  Jubiim 
was  unquestionably  immense;  but  it  was  at  the  court  of  George  111.,  in  his 
cabinet,  among  his  ministers,  judges  and  employht  and  among  the  higher 
class  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  that  the  tusk  of  Burke's  "  great  boar  of  the 
Ibrest"  was  most  keenly  fielt. — Ed. 
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peared  in  that  paper,  entitled  *'  The  tears  of  Sedition  on  the 
death  of  Junius  ;  "  in  which  he  observes :  **  It  is  trae  I  have 
refused  offers  which  a  more  prudent  or  a  more  interested  maa 
would  have  accepted.  Whether  it  be  simplicity  or  virtue  in 
me,  I  can  only  affirm  that  I  am  in  eamnt,  because  I  am  con* 
Yinced,  as  far  as  mjr  understanding  is  oi^Mible  of  judging,  thst 
the  present  ministry  are  driving  this  country  to  destruction ; 
and  you,  I  think,  1^,  may  be  satisfied  that  my  rank  and  for- 
tune place  me  above  a  common  bribe."  *  Sir  William  sneere 
at  the  appeal,  and  treats  it  as  the  mere  unfounded  boast  of  a 
man  of  arrogance  and  invisibility ;  but  the  reader  now  sees 
sufficiently  that  it  had  a  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon. 

That  Junius  moved  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  court, 
and  was  intimately  and  confidentially  connected,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  all  the  public  offices  of  government,  is,  if 
possible,  still  clearer  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  independent 
property ;  for  the  feature  that  peculiarly  characterized  him, 
at  the  time  of  his  writing,  and  that  cannot  even  now  be  con- 
templated without  surprise,  was  the  facility  with  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  every  ministerial  manoeuvre^  whether 
public  or  private,  from  almost  the  very  instant  of  its  concep- 
tion. At  the  first  moment  the  partisans  of  the  prime  minister 
were  extolling  his  official  integrity  and  virtue,  in  not  only 
resisting  the  terms  offered  by  Mr.  Vaughan  for  the  purchase 
of  the  reversion  of  a  patent  place  iu  Jamaica,  but  in  com- 
,mencing  a  prosecution  against  Vaughan  for  thus  attempting 
to  corrupt  him,  Junius,  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  29, 1769,  exposed 
this  affectation  of  ceyness,  as  he  calls  it,  by  proving  that  the 
minister  was  not  only  privy  to,  but  a  party  concerned  in,  the 
sale  of  another  patent  place,  though  the  former  had  often  been 
di^osed  of  b^ore  in  a  manner  somewhat  if  not  altogether 
similar.  The  particulars  of  this  transaction  are  given  in  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Dec.  12,  1769,  and  in  his 
private  note  to  Mr.  Woodfall  of  the  same  date.  No.  15.  The 
n^pidity  withwhich  the  afCalr  of  General  Gansell  reached  him 
bas  been  already  noticed.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford he  narrates  facts  which  could  scarcely  be  known  but  to 
persons  immediately  acquainted  with  the  family.  And  when 
the  printer  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution  in  consequence 

•  Set  iiiReHaiMrai  Letten,  Ko.  U, 

c  2 
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of  this  letter,  he  says  to  him  in  a  private  note,  "  it  is  clearlj 
my  opinion  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him  in  case 
he  should  think  of  bringing  you  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  am  sure  I  can  threaten  him  privately  with  such  a  storm,  as 
would  make  him  tremble  even  in  his  grave."  *  He  was  equally 
acquainted  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  Lord  Hertford's 
family  t.  Of  a  Mr.  Swinney,  a  correspondent  of  the  printer's, 
he  observes  in  another  confidential  letter,  "  That  Swinney  is 
a  wretched  but  a  dangerous  fool :  he  had  the  impudence  to  go 
to  Lord  G.  Sackville,  whom  he  had  never  spoken  to,  and  to 
ask  him  whether  or  no  he  was  the  author  of  Junius — take  care 
of  him." I  This  anecdote  is  not  a  little  curious :  the  fact  was 
true,  and  occurred  but  a  short  period  before  the  letter  was 
written :  but  how  Junius,  unless  he  had  been  Lord  Sackville 
himself,  should  have  been  so  soon  acquainted  with  it,  baffles 
all  conjecture.  In  reality  several  persons  to  whom  this  trans- 
action has  been  related,  connecting  it  with  other  circumstances 
of  a  similar  tendency,  have  ventured,  but  too  precipitately,  to 
attribute  the  letters  of  Junius  to  his  lordship  §. 

His  secret  intelligence  respecting  public  transactions  is  as 
extraordinary.  The  accuracy  with  which  he  first  dragged  to 
general  notice  the  dismission  of  Sir  JefiTeiy  Amherst  from  his 
governorship  of  Virginia  has  been  already  glanced  at.  "  You 
may  assure  the  public,"  says  he,  in  a  private  letter,  Jan.  17, 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  10. 

f  The  following  are  two  of  the  paragraphs  alluded  to  in  Private  Letter, 
No.  42.  "  The  Earl  of  Hertford  is  most  honourably  employed  as  terrier  to 
find  out  the  clergyman  that  married  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  an  errand  well 
fitted  to  the  man.  He  might,  however,  be  much  better  employed  in  marrying 
his  daughters  at  the  public  expense.  Witness  the  promise  of  an  Irish  peer- 
age to  Mr.  S 1,  &c.,  &c."      "  Nobody  is  so  vociferous  as  the  Earl  of 

Hertford  on  the  subject  of  the  late  unprecedented  marriage !  ** 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  6. 

§  In  the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  7,  is  the  following  passage,  pretty 
conclusively  showing  the  little  ground  there  ever  has  been  for  any  such 
opinion.  **  I  believe  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  consult  with  my 
Lord  G.  Sackville.  His  character  is  known  and  respected  in  Ireland  as  much 
as  it  is  here ;  and  I  know  he  loves  to  be  stationed  in  the  rear  as  well  as  my- 
self." The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  independently  of  its 
containing  the  style  and  sentiments  of  Junius,  is  thus  additionally  brought 
home  to  him  by  the  printer's  customary  acknowledgment  in  the  P.  A.  being 
followed  by  the  subjoined  observation  :  ''  Our  friend  and  correspondent  C. 
will  always  find  the  utmost  attention  pud  to  his  fiivonn." 
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177],  ''that  a  squadron  of  four  ships  of  the  line  i:^  ordered 
to  be  got  ready  with  all  possible  expedition  for  the  East  In 
dies.  It  is  to  be  commanded  by  Commodore  Spry.  With 
out  regarding  the  language  of  ignorant  or  interested  people, 
depend  upon  the  assurance  I  give  you,  that  every  man  in 
adinimstration  looks  upon  war  as  inevitable."* 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  detail  every  instance  of  eitrly 
and  accurate  information  upon  political  subjects  with  which 
his  public  and  private  letters  abound.  In  many  cases  he  was 
able  to  indicate  even  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser 
himself  the  real  names  of  those  who  corresponded  with  him 
under  fictitious  signiitures.  **  Your  Veridicus,"  sajs  he  in  one 
letter,  "  is  Mr.  Whitworthf.  I  assure  you  I  have  not  con- 
fided in  him.'*t  "Your  Lycurgus,"  he  observes  in  another 
letter §,  '*is  a  Mr.  Kent,  a  young  man  of  good  parts  upon 
town." 

Thus  widely  informed,  and  applying  the  information  he 
was  possessed  of,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  to  purposes  of 
general  exposure  in  every  instance  of  political  delinquency, 
it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  Junius  must  have  excited  a 
host  of  enemies  in  every  direction,  and  that  his  safety,  per 
haps  his  existence,  depended  alone  upon  his  concealment 
Of  this  he  was  sufficiently  sensible.  In  his  last  letter  to  Sir 
W.  Draper,  who  had  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  stimu- 
late him  to  a  disclosure  of  himself,  he  observes,  "  As  to  me, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful  men  in  this 
country,  though  I  may  be  indifferent  about  yours.  Though  you 
would  j^^^t,  there  are  others  who  would  assMtinate''  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  following  passage  in  a  confidential  letter 
to  Mr.  Woodfall :  •*  I  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever:  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days ;  or  if  I 
did  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill."  ||     On  many  occasions, 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  28.  The  knowledge  of  this  preparation  was  commu- 
nicated four  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament :  the  war,  however,  did 
not  take  place ;  but  the  preparation  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  fiict;  the 
ministry  being  themselves  fearful  that  the  temper  of  parliament  would  have 
forced  them  into  hostilities,  from  which  in  truth  they  very  narrowly  escaped. 
See  note  to  the  Private  Letter^  No.  28. 

t  EichariWhitworth,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  StaflTord. 

X  Private  Xetter,  No.  6.  §  Id.  No.  6.  ||  Id.  No.  il. 


therefore^  notwidistaiidiiig  til  the  calmnaM  And  tntropiditf 
he  affected  in  his  pablio  letters,  it  is  not  to  be  wondeved  at 
that  he  should  betny  some  feelings  of  apprehenaon  in  his 
confidential  intercourse.  In  one  of  his  private  letters^  ior 
deed,  he  ohserresy  *'  As  to  me,  be  assured  &at  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  ihej  (the  Cavendish  launily)  or  yoo,  or 
anybody  else  should  ever  know  me,  unless  I  oaiake  myself 
known :  all  arts,  or  e&quiries,  or  rewards,  would  be  equally 
ineffectual/'^^  But  in  odier  letters  he  seems  not  a  little 
afraid  of  detection  or  surmise.  *'  Tell  me  candidly,"  he  8ays» 
at  an  early  period  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wood&di 
under  the  signature  of  Junius,  *'  whether  you  know  or  sus- 
pect ^o  I  am."f  ^  You  must  not  write  to  me  again,"  he 
observes  in  another  letter,  "  bui  be  assured  I  will  never  de* 
sort  you."t  **  Upon  no  account,  nor  ior  any  reason  whatse* 
ever,  are  you  to  write  to  me  until  I  give  you  notice.  "§ 
"  Change  to  the  Somerset  Coffee  House,  and  let  no  mortal 
know  the  alteration.  I  am* persuaded  you  are  too  honest  a 
matt  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  my  destruction.  Act  honour- 
ably by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  know  me."|| 

The  Somerset  Coffee  House  formed  only  one  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  places,  at  which  answers  and  other  parcels  from  the 
printer  of  the  Public  Adveitiser  were  ordered  to  be  left.  No 
plan  indeed  could  be  better  devised  for  secrecy  than  that  by 
which  this  correspondence  was  nmintained.  A  common  name, 
such  as  was  by  no  means  likely  to  excite  any  peculiar  atten- 
tion, was  first  diosen  by  Junius,  and  &  common  place  of  de- 
posit indicated : — the  parcels  from  Junius  himself  were  sent 
direct  to  the  printing  ofi^e,  and  whenever  a  parcel  or  letter 
in  return  was  waiting  for  him,  the  Public  Advertiser  an- 
nounced it  in  the  notaces  to  its  correspondents  by  such  signals 
as  "  N.  E.  C."— "  a  letter,"  "  Vindex  shall  be  considered," 
^  C.  in  the  usual  place,"  **  an  old  correspondent  shall  be  at- 
tended to,"  the  introductory  C.  being  a  little  varied  from  that 
commonly  used ;  or  by  a  line  of  Latin  poetry.  "  Don't  al- 
ways use,"  says  our  author,  "  the  same  signal :  any  absurd 
Latin  verse  will  answer  the  purpose."1[    And  when  the  an- 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  10.  +  Id.  Nou  3.  $  Id.  No.  18. 

§  Id.  No.  47.  II  Id.  No.  41. 

ii  Piinite  Letter,  No.  4a.~A8  iBstances  of  theie  ^gnali  of  different  kinda 
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swer  implied  a  mere  negatiTe  or  ftffinnatiye,  it  was  comma- 
ineated  in  the  newspaper  by  a  simple  jwf  or  no.  The  names 
of  address  mofre  commonlj  assumed  were  Mr.  William  Mid- 
dleton,  and  Mr.  John  Fredy ;  and  the  more  common  places 
of  address  were  the  bar  of  the  Somerset  Coffee  House  as  stated 
above,  l^ut  of  the  New  Exchange,  and  Munday's  in  Maiden 
Liane,  the  waiters  of  whidi  were  oocasionally  feed*  for  their 
punctuality.  But  even  these  names  and  places  of  abode  were 
varied  for  others  as  circumstances  might  dictate* 

By  what  eonveyaace  Junius  obtained  his  letters  and  par- 
cels from  the  places  at  which  they  were  left  for  him,  is  not 
veiy  clearly  ascertained.  From  the  passage  quoted  from  his 
private  letter,  No.  10,  aa  also  from  the  express  declaration  in 
the  dedication  to  his  own  edition  of  his  letters,  that  he  was  at 
that  time  *'  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret,"  it  should 
seem  that  he  had  also  been  uniformly  his  own  messenger ;  yet 
in  his  private  letter  of  January  18th,  1772,  he  observes, 
**  the  gentleman  who  transacts  the  conyeyancing  part  of  our 
correspondence  tells  me  Ihere  was  much  di£5culty  last  night. "f 
In  truth  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  his  constantly  perform- 
ing  his  own  errand  must  have  been  extreme ;  and  it  is  more 
reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that  he  employed  some  per- 

the  leader  nwy  accept  the  foBowiog,  taken  firom  the  Public  AdvertiMraocord- 
ing  to  their  dates. 

August  12, 1771.  A  Correspondent  may  rest  assured  that  his  directions  ever 
hare  been,  and  ever  will  be,  strictly  attended  to. 
September  la.  G. 

17.  0. 

21.  C. 

27.  a 
October  19.  C. 
Hovember    5.              C. 

8.  C. 

12.  Yindex  shall  be  conaidered. 

21.  Die  qoibtts  in  terris,  et  mihi  ens  magnus  Apollo. 

26.  Quid  rides  1  de  TE  fabuki  narratur. 

28.  Beeeived.  « 
80.  __  dieere  Teram 

QoidTetat) 
5.  Jam  vovA  progenies  oeelo  dunittHur  alto. 

€.  Beoeived. 

Quis  te  XAavK  cjlxo  taoitnml 
17.  Infandom,  bkuka  !  jnbes  renovare  dolorem. 

Private  Letter,  No.  39.  f  Private  Letter,  Ho.  6h 
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son  on  whom  he  could  place  an  implicit  reliance ;  while  to 
avoid  the  apparent  contradiction  between  such  a  fisict  and  that 
of  his  affirming  that  he  was  the  sole  depositaiy  of  his  own 
secret,  it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive  at  the  same  time  that 
the  person  thus  confidentially  employed  was  not  entrusted 
with  the  full  scope  and  object  of  his  agency*.  He  some- 
times, as  we  learn  from  his  own  testimony,  employed  a  com- 
mon chairman  as  his  messenger f,  and  perhaps  this,  after  all, 
was  the  method  most  usually  resorted  to. 

That  a  variety  of  schemes  were  invented  and  actually  in 
motion  to  detect  him  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  extreme 
vigilance  he  at  all  times  evinced,  and  the  honourable  forbear- 
ance of  Mr.  Woodfall,  enabled  him  to  baffle  every  e£fort,  and 
to  persevere  in  his  concealment  to  the  last.  "  Your  letter," 
says  he  in  one  of  his  private  notes,  "  was  twice  refused  last 
night,  and  the  waiter  has  often  attempted  to  see  the  person 
who  sent  for  it."  J 

On  another  occasion  his  alarm  was  excited  in  consequence 
of  various  letters  addressed  to  him  at  the  printing  office,  with 
a  view,  as  he  suspected,  of  leading  to  a  disclosure  either  of 
his  person  or  abode.  "  I  return  you,"  says  he  in  reply,  •*  the 
letters  you  sent  me  yesterday.  A  man  who  can  neither  write 
common  English,  nor  spell,  is  hardly  worth  attending  to.  It 
is  probably  a  trap  for  me :  I  should  be  glad,  however,  to  know 
what  the  fool  means.  If  he  writes  again  open  his  letter,  and 
if  it  contain  anything  worth  my  knowing,  send  it :  otherwise 
not.  Instead  of  *C.  in  the  usual  place*  say  only  *a  letter' 
when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  me  again.  I  shall  under- 
stand you."§ 

Some  apprehension  he  seems  to  have  suffered,  as  already 
observed,  from  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  Swinney ;  but  his 

*  Mr.  Jackson,  the  present  respectable  proprietor  of  the  Ipswich  Journal, 
who  was  at  this  time  residing  with  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  in  the  London  mode  of  conducting  business,  observed  to  the  editor 
in  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  that  he  once  saw  a  tall  gentleman  dressed 
in  a  light  coat,  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  into  the  office  door  opening  in 
Ivy  Lane  a  letter  from  Junius,  which  he  picked  up  and  immediately  followed 
the  bearer  of  it  into  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  where  he  got  into  a  hackney- 
coach  and  drove  off.  But  whether  this  was  **  the  gentleman  who  transacted 
the  conveyancing  part"  or  Junius  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

f  See  Private  Letters,  Nos.  58,  and  65,  note.  t  Id.  No.  58. 

§  Id.  No.  12. 
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resentment  vms  chiefly  roused  by  that  of  David  Garrick,  who 
appears  from  his  own  account,  and  from  intelligence  on  which 
he  fully  relied,  to  have  been  pertinacious  in  his  attempts  to 
discover  him.  For  three  weeks  or  a  month,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  write  to  Mr.  WoodfEdl  without  cautioning  him  to  be  ' 
specially  on  his  guard  against  Garrick :  and  under  this  im- 
pression alone  he  once  changed  his  address*.  He  wrote  to 
Garrick  a  private  note  of  severe  castigation,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  printer,  which  the  latter,  from  an  idea  that  it 
was  unnecessarily  acrimonious,  resubmitted  to  his  considera- 
tion with  a  view  of  dissuading  him  from  sending  itf,  upon 
which  our  author  desired  him  to  tell  Garrick  personally  to 
desist,  or  he  would  be  amply  revenged  upon  him.  **  As  it  is 
important,"  says  he,  **  to  deter  him  from  meddling,  I  desire 
you  will  tell  lum  I  am  aware  of  his  practices,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  revenged  if  he  does  not  desist  An  appeal  to  the 
public  from  Junius  would  destroy  him. "J 

It  is  not  impossible  to  form  a  plausible  guess  at  the  a^e  of 
Junius,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  private  letters ;  an  in- 
quiry, which,  though  otherwise  of  little  or  no  consequence,  is 
rendered  in  some  measure  important,  as  a  test  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  claims  that  have  been  laid  to  his  writings 
by  different  candidates  or  their  friends.  The  passage  re- 
ferred to  occurs  in  his  letter  to  Woodfall,  dated  Nov.  27, 
1771 ;  "after  long  experience  of  the  world"  says  he,  "  I  af- 
firm before  God,  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy.  "§ 
Now  when  this  declaration  is  coupled  with  the  two  facts,  that 
he  made  it  under  the  repeated  promise  and  intention  of 
speedily  disclosing  himself  to  his  correspondent  {|,  and  that 
the  correspondent  thus  schooled,  by  a  moral  axiom  gleaned 
from  his  own  \*long  experience  of  the  world,"  was  at  this 
very  time  something  more  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  it  seems 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Junius  could  be  much  less  than  fifty, 
or  that  he  affected  an  age  he  had  not  actually  attained. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  history  of  his  life,  during  his 
appearance  as  a  public  writer,  which  for  the  same  reason  must 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  by  without  observation,  although  other- 

*  PriTate  Letter,  No.  41. 

t  Compare  Private  Letter,  No.  41,  with  No.  43«    The  letter  to  Garrick 
will  be  found  in  the  former  of  these. 
t  Private  Letter,  No.  43.  §  Id.  No.  44.  Ii  Id.  No.  41. 
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ivifle  it  might  be  scarcely  entitled  to  notke ;  and  that  is,  that 
daring  a  great  part  of  this  time,  from  Jsjaujry,  1769,  to 
January,  1772,  he  uniformly  resided  in  London,  or  its  imme* 
diate  Ticinity,  and  that  he  never  quitted  his  usual  habitation 
for  a  longer  period  than  a  few  weeks.  This  too,  we  may  col- 
lect from  his  private  correspondence,  compared  with  his  pub* 
lie  labours.  No  man  but  he,  who  with  a  thoroi:^  knowled^ 
of  oar  author's  style,  undertakes  to  examine  all  the  numbers 
of  the  Public  Advertiser  for  the  three  years  in  question,  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  immense  fatigue  and  trouble  he  sub- 
mitted to  in  composing  other  letters,  uikler  other  signatures, 
in  order  to  support  the  pre-eminent  pretensions  and  character 
of  Junius,  attacked  as  it  was  by  a  multiplicity  of  writers  in 
favour  of  administration,  to  whom,  as  Junius,  he  did  not 
choose  to  make  any  reply  whatever.  Surely  Junius  himself, 
when  he  first  undertook  the  o£Qce  of  a  public  political  censor, 
could  by  no  means  foresee  the  labour  with  which  he  was 
about  to  encumber  himself.  And  instead  of  wondering  that 
he  should  have  disappeared  at  the  distance  of  about  five 
years  ^,  we  ought  much  rather  to  be  surprised  that  he  should 
have  persevered  through  half  this  period,  with  a  spirit  at  once 
so  indefatigable  and  invincible.  Junius  had  no  time  for  re- 
mote excursions,  nor  often  for  relaxation,  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis  itself. 

Yet  from  his  Private  Letters  we  could  almost  collect  a 
journal  of  his  absences,  if  not  an  itinerary  of  his  little  tours: 
for  he  does  not  i^pear  to  have  left  London  at  any  time  with- 
out some  notice  to  the  printer,  either  of  his  intention,  or  of 
the  fact  itself  upon  \d.a  return  home ;  independently  of  which 
the  frequency  and  regularity  of  his  correspondence  seldom 
allowed  of  distant  travel.  **  I  have  been  out  of  town,"  says 
he,  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  8,  1769,  *'  for  three  weeka:  and 
though  I  got  your  last,  could  not  conveniently  answer  it**t — 
On  another  occasion,  '*  I  have  been  wme  days  in  the  country, 
and  could  not  conveniently  send  for  your  letter  until  this 
night:  "I  and  again,  "  I  must  see  proof-sheets  of  the  Dedica- 
tion and  Prefebce ;  and  these,  if  at  all,  I  must  see  before  the 
end  of  next  week."§    In  like  manner,  *' I  want  rest  most 

*  JnninSy  m  already  xcmarked  (note,  p.  1), »  only  knaim  aDrthmtkaily  to 
haye  been  before  the  public  about  three  yeara. — ^Bbw 
t  Friviate  Letter,  No.  11.  X  Id.  No.  7.  f  Id.  No.  45. 
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The  last  political  letter  that  ever  ieeoed  under  the  signaAsre 
of  Joiiiiis  mts  addressed  te  Lord  Gamdeii.  It  appeared  ia 
the  Pid^ilc  Adfertiser  for  Jan.  31, 1773,  and  fcdlowed  the  pub- 
Bcalioa  of  his  lio&g  and  elaborate  address  to  Lord  Mansfield 
upoia  the  dlegal  bailing  of  Eyre ;  and  iras  designed  to  stiioa* 
kte  the  noble  earl  to  a  renewal  of  the  ocmteat  which  he  had 
oooamenced  Mitk  the  chief  jostioe  towards  the  close  of  the 
preeedii^  session  of  parliament.  It  possesses  the  peeoliarity 
of  bein^  the  oenly  enconiiatic  letter  that  erer  lell  from  his 
pea  under  the  signatoie  of  Joaias.  Yet  the  panegyric  be 
stowed  was  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  instigating  Lord 
Oaindffli  to  the  attack  in  ^^staon.  There  is  sufficient  evi 
deaoe  ia  his  Private  Lette»  that  Junios  had  a  very  high  as 
well  as  a  Tery  just  opkiion  of  the  integrity  of  this  noUemMi ; 
and  an  ardent  desire  that  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  his 
integrity  diould  be  known  te  the  world  at  large.  In  the  whole 
oonrse  of  bis  pc^itical  creed  there  seems  to  hsTe  been  but  one 
point  npon  wMch  they  di£fei»d,  and  that  was  the  doctrine 
assented  to  by  his  knrdship,  that  the  crown  possesses  a  power, 
ia  ease  of  reacy  argent  necessity,  of  soi^endiag  the  operation 
of  an  act  of  the  legislature.  It  is  a  mere  speculative  doc- 
trine, and  Juniiis  only  incidentally  alluded  to  it  in  a  letter 
t^n  a  Y&rj  different  satj^tf.  The  disagreesieat  upon  this 
point  seems  eagerly  to  hare  been  canght  at,  howeyer,  by 
snathe  correspondent  in  the  PubHc  Advertiser,  who  chose 
the  signature  of  Seiei'ola,  apparently  for  the  express  purpose 
of  iavolring  the  political  satirist  ia  a  dispute  with  his  lord- 
ship. **  ScMBVok,"  obs^rres  be  in  a  private  letter,  *'  I  see  is 
determined  to  make  me  an  enemy  to  Lord  Camden.  If  it  be 
not  wilfol  malice,  I  beg  you  will  signify  to  him,  that  when  I 
onginaliy  mentioned  L<»d  Camden  s  declanvtion  about  the 
eom  yU,  it  was  without  any  view  of  discussing  that  doctrine* 
and  only  as  an  instonee  of  a  singular  opinion  maintained  l^ 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  integrity,  3nch  an  instance  was 
neoessazT  to  the  plan  of  my  ]ett^."t  ^^^  ^gaiQ)  shcnrtly 
afterwards,  finding  that  the  communication  laid  not  been 
reeeived  asit  ought  to  have  been,  '*  I  should  not  trouble  yon  or 

•  Fnwrte  Letter,  Ko.  43.      f  Letter  59.      %  Friwite  Letter,  No.  45. 
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myself  about  that  blockhead  Scsevola,  but  that  his  absurd 
fiction  of  my  being  Lord  Camden's  enemy  has  done  harm. 
Every  fool  can  do  mischief,  therefore  signify  to  him  what  I 
said."*  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  hint  to  the  printer, 
he  chose,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  subordinate  character  of 
Philo-Junius,  to  settle  the  point,  and  preclude  all  possibility 
of  altercation,  by  an  address  to  the  public,  that  should  dex- 
trously  mark  out  this  single  diiference  in  a  mere  speculative 
opinion;  and,  while  it  amply  defended  the  view  he  had  taken 
of  the  subject,  should  evince  such  an  evident  approbation  of 
his  lordship's  general  conduct,  as  could  not  £bu1  of  being 
gratifying  to  him.  This  letter  appeared  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, Oct.  15,  ITTlf. 

Lord  Camden,  however,  was  not  induced  by  this  earnest 
attempt  and  last  letter  of  Junius  to  renew  his  attack  upon 
Lord  Mansfield;  yet  this  was  not  the  reason,  or  at  least  not  the 
sole  or  primary  reason,  for  Junius 's  discontinuing  to  write.  It 
has  already  been  observed,  that  so  early  as  July,  1769,  he  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  dropping  a  character  and  signature 
which  must  have  cost  him  a  heavy  series  of  labour,  and  fre- 
quently perhaps  exposed  him  to  no  small  peril.  '*  I  really  doubt, 
says  he,  '*  whether  I  shall  write  any  more  under  this  signature, 
I  am  weary  of  attacking  a  set  of  brutes,  whose  writings  are 
too  dull  to  furnish  me  even  with  the  materials  of  contention, 
and  whose  measures  are  too  gross  and  direct  to  be  the  subject 
of  argument,  or  to  require  illustration."  J 

In  perfect  consonance  with  this  declaration,  in  his  reply  to 
the  printer,  who  had  offered  him  half  the  profits  of  the  letters 
at  that  time  published  under  his  own  correction,  or  an  equal 
sum  for  the  use  of  any  public  institution  he  should  choose  to 
name,  he  makes  the  following  remark,  of  which  a  part  has 
been  already  quoted  on  another  occasion :  **  As  for  myself,  be 
assured  that  I  am  far  above  all  pecuniary  views,  and  no  other 
person,  I  think,  has  any  claim  to  share  with  you.  Make  the 
most  of  it  therefore,  and  let  all  your  views  in  life  be  directed 
to  a  solid,  however  moderate,  independence :  without  it  no 
man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest.  If  I  saw  any  prospect 
of  uniting  the  city  once  more,  I  would  readily  continue  to 
labour  in  the  vineyard.    Whenever  Mr.  Wilkes  can  tell  me 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  46.        f  I'etter  60.        t  Private  Letter,  No.  5. 
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that  such  an  union  is  in  prospect,  he  shall  hear  of  me.  Quod 
si  qvM  existimat  me  aut  voluntate  esse  miUatd,  aut  ddiUUatd 
virtute,  aut  animo  fracto,  vehementer  errat"* 

Even  so  long  afterwards  as  January  19,  1773,  in  the  yeiy 
last  letter  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  he  ever  addressed  to 
Mr.  Woodfall,  he  urges  precisely  the  same  motives  for  his 
continuing  to  desist.  "  1  have  seen  the  signals  thrown  out 
for  your  old  friend  and  correspondent.  Be  assured  that  I 
have  had  good  reason  for  not  complying  with  them.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  if  I  were  to  write  again,  I  must  he  as 
silly  as  any  of  the  homed  cattle  that  run  mad  through  the 
city,  or  as  any  of  your  wise  aldermen.  I  meant  the  cause  and 
ike  public:  both  aee  given  up.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this 
country,  when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it,  who  will 
unite  and  stand  together  upon  anyone  question.  But  it  is  all 
alike  vile  and  contemptihle.  You  have  never  flinched  that  I 
know  of;  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  prosperity. 
If  you  have  anything  to  communicate  (of  moment  to  yourself,) 
you  may  use  the  last  address,  and  give  a  hint."t 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  59.    "  But  if  anj  one  believes  me  to  be  changed  in 
-will,  weakened  in  integrity,  or  broken  in  courage,  he  errs  grossly." 

f  Private  Letter,  No.  63.  The  signals  here  referred  to  were  thrown  out 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  Latin  quotation,  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser  for  January 
19,  1773,  among  the  other  answers  to  correspondents: — Iterumque,  %(&• 
rumque  fnonebo*  The  printer,  within  a  few  weeks  itfterwards,  availed  him- 
self of  the  liberty  of  making  a  communication  to  Junius  by  the  last  address, 
and,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  March  8,  gave  the  following  hint :  "  The 
letter  from  an  old  fbiehd  Ain>  oobresponbent,  dated  January  19,  came  safe 
to  lumd,  and  Ms  directions  are  strictly  followed,  Quod  si  quis  existimai  aut, 
Ae^  The  quotation  is  peculiarly  happy :  for  it  is  not  only  a  copy  of  what 
Junius  had  cited  himself  in  his  last  private  letter  but  one,  and  was  hence 
sure  to  attract  his  attention,  but  is  a  smart  replication  to  the  passage  in  the 
letter  it  immediately  refers  to,  "  You  have  never  flinched  that  I  know  of.'* 
The  subject  of  some  part  of  the  communication  at  this  time  made  by  the 
printer  to  Junius,  the  editor  has  been  able  to  discover,  by  having  accidentally 
fomud  among  Mr.  WoodfEdl's  papers,  and  in  his  own  hand-writing,  a  rough 
draft  of  one  of  the  three  letters  of  which  it  appears  to  have  consisted.  This 
letter  the  reader  will  meet  with  in  the  private  correspondence,  arranged 
according  to  its  date,  which  is  March  7,  1773,  the  day  antecedent  to  the 
public  notice  given  in  the  I'ublic  Advertiser  as  above.  Among  the  answers 
to  correspondents,  March  20,  we  find  another  signal  of  the  very  same  kind 
in  the  following  terms,  ^*  Avi  voluntate  esse  mutatd;  **  and  in  the  same  place 
March  29,  a  third  ensign  under  the  following  form,  "Aut  ddnlitaiA  virtule/* 
both  of  which  it  will  be  observed,  upon  a  comparison,  are  verbal  con- 
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In  effect,  from  1^  diasoltUaon  af  the  consolidated  Wlug 
p«rty  upon  tbe  deslhof  Geotge  Grenville,  the  absurd  diraions 
in  the  Bill  of  Eights  Society,  and  die  political  sepafatioos  in 
the  citj,  our  author  had  much  reason  to  despair  of  the  cause 
in'uriuch  he  had  so  manfully  engaged. 

To  the  moral  character  of  Junius  this  letter  is  of  more 
Talue  than  all  the  popular  addresses  he  ever  composed  in  his 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  to  flow  from  the  affecta- 
tion of  an  honesty  which  did  not  exist  in  his  heart.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  sent  altogether  prdiibit  such 
an  idea :  unknown  as  he  was,  and  unknown  as  he  had  now 
determined  to  continue,  to  his  correspondent,  there  was  no 
adequate  motive  for  his  assuming  the  semblance  of  an  in- 
tegrity which  he  felt  not,  and  which  did  not  &irly  belong  to 
him.  It  was,  it  must  have  been,  a  pure,  disinterested  testi- 
monial of  private  esteem  and  public  patriotism,  ccmsentimeous 
with  the  uniform  tenoor  both  of  his  open  and  his  confidential 
history,  and  conscientiottaly  developing  the  real  cause  of  his 
secession. 

In  truth  it  must  have  been,  as  he  himself  states  it,  insanity, 
to  have  persisted  any  longer  in  anything  like  a  regular  at- 


tiaumtioiifl  of  Jimxnft  own  4|iiotation,  and  henee  identify  wiA  doable  feroe 
tbe  penoa  to  wham,  ihey  relate.  In  ike  Public  Advettiaer  «f  April  7,  wo 
find  the  following  ai^ipai  oi  a  atmilar  deieription,  and  it  is  the  bust  we  have 
been  able  to  diaoover,  "  Die  fuiibu$  in  territJ*  It  it  probable  that  these  ail 
related  to  matters  of  a  perswral  coiuxm,  npon  wbich,  by  tbe  abore  prhrate 
letter,  the  printer  had  still  kave  to  address  bia  correspondent:  at  least 
there  is  no  reason  for  bdieving  that  Jnmoa  erer  broke  tbroogk  the  silenee 
upon  which  he  so  inflexibly  determined  on  January  19,  or  oansoited  to  re- 
appear before  the  public  in  any  chaiacter  whatever.  (There  were  some  yeiy 
ezodlent  letters  sigaed  Atticns  that  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  bfr> 
tween  the  dates  of  June  26, 1772,  and  October  14,  1778,  and  exhibit  maeb 
of  our  anUior'a  style,  ^^irit  and  sentiments ;  and  which,  heaot,  by  some  teio' 
saUe  judges,  have  been  actually  ascribed  to  bim :  but,  for  varioas  reasoaay 
independently  of  thai  afibided  by  the  above  pnraie  letter^  the  editor  is  omr 
TiBced  they  are  not  the  prodoction  «f  Junius.  Tbe  talents  they  affaed  pnof 
of,  though  conaideraible,  are  infisrior;  they  contain  a^adu  upon  seme  atatei- 
men  who  were  never  attacked  by  Janins ;  and  it  is  well  known  from  the 
following  notice  inserted  among  the  addRsses  to  correspondents  in  the  PnUk 
Advertjstf  for  June  19, 1773^  as  well  aa  £«n  other  fods,  that  there  was  at 
this  period,  and  had  been  for  some  time  pest,  another  writer  in  this  jonmal 
who  assamed  tbe  name  of  Atticns.  "  Some  ctrcnmstances  render  it  necessaiy 
thai  the  printer  ihoidd  coaaumioita  a  Uae  to  Attwh^  not  kk  qia  Cipfw- 
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tack ;  Lord  Gamd^n  had  declined  to  act  wpon  hk  8i]^pgestion; 

the  great  phalanx  of  the  Whig  party  was  broken  up  hj  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Grenville;  the  rsmtj  and  extreme 
jealousy  of  Olirer  and  Home  had  introdiieed  ike  most  acrimo- 
mons  divisions  into  the  Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of 
Bights ;  and  the  leading  patriota  of  the  city  had  so  intermixed 
their  own  private  interests,  and  their  own  private  squabbles, 
with  the  public  cause,  as  to  render  this  cause  itself  contempti- 
ble in  the  eye  of  the  people  at  large.  He  had  already  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  awaken  the  different  contending  parties  to  a 
sense  of  better  and  more  honourable  motives ;  to  induce  them 
to  forego  their  seMsh  and  individual  disputes,  and  to  make  a 
eommon  sacrifice  of  them  uppn  the  altar  of  the  constitution  *. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  small  were  his  expectations  of  suc- 
cess, so  mean  his  opinion  of  the  pretensions  of  most  of  the 
leading  demagogues  of  the  day  to  a  real  love  of  their  country, 
and  so  grossly  had  he  himself  been  occasionally  misrepre- 
sented by  them,  that  in  his  confidential  intercourse  he  bade 
his  correspondent  beware  of  entrusting  himself  to  them. 
"  Nothing,"  says  he,  **  can  be  more  express  than  my  declara- 
tion against  long  parliaments:  try  Mr.  Wilkes  once  more, 
{who  was  in  private  poss^Bum  of  his  sentiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject \;)  speak  for  me  in  a  most  friendly  but  firm  tone,  that  I 
will  not  submit  to  be  any  longer  aspersed.  Between  our- 
selves, let  me  recommend  it  to  you  to  be  much  upon  your 
guard  with  patriots."  J 

With  his  public  address  to  the  people,  therefore,  in  Letter 
59,  he  seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have  resolved  upon 
closing  his  labours,  at  least  under  the  character  of  Junius, 
provided  no  beneficial  effect  were  likely  to  result  from  it,  and 
as  the  printer  had  expressed  to  him  an  earnest  desire  of  pub- 
lishing a  genuine  edition  of  his  letters,  in  a  collective  form, 
in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  incorrect  and  spurious  editions 
at  that  time  circulating  through  the  nation,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  a  consent  to  such  a  plan  would  afford  him  a  good 
ostensible  motive  for  putting  a  finish  to  his  public  career ; 
and  on  this  account  he  not  only  acceded  to  the  proposal,  but 
undertook  to  superintend  it  as  far  as  his  invisibility  might 

*  See  Jnninfl,  Letter  50,  and  Private  Letter,  No.  65. 

t  See  Friyate  Letter,  No.  66.  t  Private  Letter,  No.  45L 
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allow  him ;  and  also  to  add  a  few  notes,  as  well  as  a  dedication 
and  preface. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  entertained  by 
some  writers,  that  Junios  himself  was  the  previous  editor  of 
one  or  two  of  these  irregular  editions,  and  especially  of  an 
edition  published  but  a  short  time  anterior  to  his  own,  auda- 
ciously enough  entitled  **  The  Genuine  Letters  of  Junius,  to 
which  are  prefixed.  Anecdotes  of  the  Author;''*  a  pamphlet  in 
which  the  anonymous  anecdotist  takes  it  for  granted,  from  his 
very  outset,  that  Junius  and  Edmund  Burke  were  the  same 
person,  and  then  proceeds  to  reason  concerning  the  former, 
from  the  known  or  acknowledged  works  of  the  latter. 

It  was  not  till  the  appearance  of  Newberry's  edition,  with 
which  it  is  not  pretended  that  our  author  had  any  concern, 
that  even  Woodfall  himself  had  conceived  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
priety of  collecting  these  letters,  and  publishing  them  in  an 
edition  strictly  genuine,  in  consequence  of  tibe  numerous 
blunders  by  which  the  common  editions  were  deformed ;  of 
these  Newberry's  was,  perhaps,  the  freest  from  mistakes :  yet 
Newberry's  had  so  many,  that  our  author,  upon  receiving  a 
copy  of  it,  addressed  a  note  to  Woodfall,  begging  him  to  hint 
to  Newberry,  that  as  he  had  thought  proper  to  reprint  his 
letters,  he  ought  at  least  to  have  taken  care  to  have  corrected 
the  errata :  adding  at  the  same  time,  ''  I  did  not  expect  more 
than  the  life  of  a  newspaper;  but  if  this  man  will  keep  me 
alive,  let  me  live  without  being  oflfensive."t 

His  answer  upon  Woodfall's  application  to  him  for  leave  to 
reprint  his  letters  collectively,  and  subject  to  his  own  revisal, 
was  as  follows : — "  I  can  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  your 
reprinting  my  letters,  if  you  think  it  will  answer,  which  I 
believe  it  might  before  Newberry  appeared.  If  you  determine 
to  do  it,  give  me  a  hint,  and  I  will  send  you  more  errata 
(indeed  they  are  innumerable)  and  perhaps  a  preface."  |  It 
was  on  this  occasion  he  added,  as  conceiving  it  might  afford 
him  a  proper  opportunity  for  a  general  close  of  the  character, 
though  so  early  in  his  correspondence  under  the  name  of 
Junius,  as  July  1769,  "  I  really  doubt  whether  I  shall  write 
any  more  under  this  signature ;  I  am  weary  of  attacking  a  set 

*  See  Mr.  Clialmen's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology,  &c.,  p.  2i. 
t  Private  Letter,  No.  4.  X  Id.  No.  5. 
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of  brutes,  &c."  *  In  answer  to  Woodfall*8  next  letter  upon 
the  same  subject  be  observes,  '*  Do  with  my  letters  exactly  as 
jou  please*  I  should  think  that,  to  make  a  better  figure  than 
Newberry,  some  other$  of  my  letters  may  be  added^  and  so 
throw  out  a  hint  that  you  have  reason  to  suspect  tiny  are  by 
the  same  author.  Tf  you  adopt  this  plant  I  shall  point  otU 
those,  which  I  would  recommend ;  for  you  know,  I  do  not  nor 
indeed  have  I  time  to  give  equal  care  to  them  all"f 

The  plan  for  publication,  however,  though  it  commenced 
thus  early,  was  not  matured  till  October,  1771 :  when  it  was 
determined  that  the  work  should  comprise  all  the  letters 
which  had  passed  under  the  signatures  of  Junius  and  Philo- 
Junius  to  this  period  inclusively,  and  be  occasionally  enriched 
by  a  selection  of  other  letters  under  a  variety  of  other 
signatures,  such  as  will  be  found  in  the  Miscellaneous  Letters 
of  the  present  edition ;  which,  independently  of  that  of  Fhilo* 
Junius,  our  author,  as  has  been  observed  already,  not  un> 
frequently  employed  to  explain  what  required  explanation,  or 
defend  what  demanded  vindication,  and  which  he  himself 
thought  sufficiently  correct  to  associate  with  his  more  laboured 
productions.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  intention,  however^ 
be  still  made  the  two  following  alterations.  Instead  of  closing 
the  regular  series  of  letters  possessing  the  signature  of  Junius 
with  that  dated  October  5,17711,  upon  the  subject  of  "  the  un* 
happy  differences,"  as  he  there  calls  them,  **  which  had  arisen 
among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  divided  them  from  each 
other  " — he  added  five  others  which  the  events  of  the  day  had 
impelled  him  to  write  during  the  reprinting  of  the  letters, 
notwithstanding  the  intention  he  had  expressed  of  offering 
nothing  further  under  this  signature.  And  instead  of  intro- 
ducing the  explanatory  letters  written  under  other  signatures, 
he  confined  himself,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  published 
before  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  to  three  justificatory 
papers  alone :  the  first,  under  the  title  of  "A  Friend  of  Junius," 
contaiDing  an  answer  to  "  A  Barrister  at  Law ; "  the  second  an 
anonymous  declaration  upon  certain  points  on  which  his  opinion 
had  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented ;  and  the  third  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Mr,  Wilkes,  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  before  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society,  with  a  view  of  vindi- 
4:ating  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  written  in  favour  of 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  6.  f  Id.  No.  7.  t  Letter  69. 
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long  pmMuneDEto  and  zotten  bonuigfas.  Th»  last,  lunvever^ 
ims  famkked,  not  by  Mr.  Wilkaa,  bttt  from  hifi  (mn  notear 
** yon  shall  liaye  the  extract^"  oiys  lie,  "-to  go  into  the  aecoBd 
volume :  it  vnW  be  a  short  one."'*' 

Of  the  five  letterB  added  after  he  meant  to  have  aloeed,  and 
had  actually  begun  to  neprint  his  seriea,  four  of  them  ara 
either  expressly  addcesaed  to  Lovd  ManefieU.  er  incidentally 
relate  to  him,  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  having  iUegcAl^  (as  it  was 
oantended)  admitted  a  felon  of  the  name  cf  Jolm  Eysre  to  hail, 
vrho,  although  possessing  a  fortune  of  nearly  tlnrty  ^lousand 
pounds  sterling,  had  stolen  a  qnandty  of  paper  in  quires  out 
of  one  of  the  public  offices  at  GuildhaQ,  and  was  eau^  in 
&e  veiy  theft  The  other  letter  is  addressed  to  the  object  of 
his  steady  and  inveterate  hatred,  the  Duke  of  Gxsfton,  upmn 
the  defeat  of  his  attempt  to  tcansferlhe  Duke  of  Portland-a 
estate  in  Onmberland,  ccmsiating  of  what  had  fonnedy  been 
onyw'n  lands,  to  Sir  James  Lovther,  in  order  to  assist  && 
latter  in  securing  his  eleotion  for  this  oonnt^. 

Such,  however,  was  his  ansifit^  to  get  tbos  work  compileled 
and  published  before  the  wint^  session  of  paziiament,  that 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  £he  appeaxanoe  of  the  whde  of  these 
additional  letters,  even  that  oontaming  his  elab<aate  accusa* 
tion  of  Lord  Man^eld,  and  ^i^sioh  he  acknowledged  to  have 
cost  him  enormous  pains,  rather  than  dsiat  it  should  be 
delayed  beyond  this  period.  "  I  am  truly,  concerned,"  says 
he  in  a  piivate  letter  dated  January  5M),  1772,  ^te  see  that 

.  *  Private  lietier,  No»  45.  The  xeadir  noil  nodiiy  pardoD,  and  peiiapt 
tlMtk  w,  for.pdiBling  out  to  his  particBlar  atteniioB  thefbUewii^  exqukito 
pazagmph  witli  wliich  the  aboTe  letter  dosea,  hot  which,  fbnoed  bo  part  of  it 
88  originally  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  refers  to  an  able  argument  that 
an  excision  o^  the  totten  boronghs  from  the  repregentetive  system  might 
pfsediiee  more  mischiaf  than  benefit  to  the  coiiBtitiitie&,  "Ttob  ttaa  in4io 
lurly  Aiid:coaip)«tely'aoaw«is  this  aqmment  shatt  haTaiiB^^teDki  and  lagr 
applause.  My  heart  is*  already  with  lum»~-I  am  xsad^'to.he  jcQiLTeKted.--B 
X  admire  his  momlity,  and  would  gladly  si^bscribe  to  the  articles  of  hit 
&ith. — Gratefiil,  as  I  am,  to  the  good  beikq,  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to 
me  this  Teasoning  intellect^  wtiaterer  it  is,  I  hold  myaelf  proportieiiably  ia- 
debtcd  to  him,  kom  whose  enligfatemd  imdantBadiBgpaaotfaariay  of  koow^ 
ledga  commauqates  to  mine.  £it  neiiher  shodld'I  iSA  the  noat  exalted 
fiwultbt'  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  the  JDivinaty^  nor  any  aasistanca 
in  the'  improvement  of  them  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,. if  X 
were  not  satisfied,  that  really  to  inforai  the  understanding  cmreeis  and 
eiUaigat.ike  hn^art" 


{he  pabUcatioii  of  tbe  book  »  bo  long  deBgFod*  It  ongbt  to 
bsve  appeared  liefore  the  meeting  of  pflortiament  By  no. 
means  Tvonld  I  lurre  yoo  insert  iilm  long  letter,  if  it  make 
more  than  the  diflerenee  of  t?pe  da(f8  in  like  pmblication. 
Believe  me,  the  delay  is  a  real  ix^xaj  to  tbe  eaoae."* 

The  difficTfhiea,  however,  of  aoBding  proofe  and  revisfla. 
finrward  and  backward  weve  ao  conaiderabte,  that  the  anxiety 
of  the  author  was  not  aHayed :  parliament  met,  but  the  book 
was  not  pnblished.  Jnniiis  became  «otiemely  impatient.;  yet 
still,  in  the  most  earnest  tmms  pressed  its  publication  before 
Alderman  Sawbridge's  motion  in  favour  ef  trimwM  parUa* 
m&nUt  whieh  was  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  begiBning  of 
March.  "  Surely,"  says  be,  in  his  pri^vste  letter  d  f  ebroary 
l*^!*  ''you  hare  mi^cidged  it  irery  xmudiabsut  the  book.  I 
cofold  not  have  conceived  it  pea^ble  that  you  could  protract 
t^e  publication  so  long.  At  this  time,  partuaolacly  before  Mr.. 
Sawbridg&'s  motion,  it  would  have  been  of  aingidar  use.  You 
have  trifled  too  long  with  tlie  public  expeetatkm.:  at  a  certaia 
point  of  time  the  appetite  palter  I  fear  you  ha^  already  lost 
the  season.  The  book,  I  am  eure^  will  loae  the  greatest  past 
of  fhe  ^ect  I  expected  from  it — Bwt  I  have  dom." 

He  was  so(m  however  oonsoM  by  inteUigenoe  icom.  \m 
Mend  WoodMl  that,  iwdiiily  as  the  book  had  been  postpoiied^ 
it'wasiiot  fbrwantef  ae^exerlioiie'ef  his  own;  and  that,  late 
as  the  season  was,  it  wouM  stiU  precede  tiae  espeoted  motioar 
of  Alderman  SawbridgeJ.  He,  in  consequence,  replied  aa 
fcilows':  "I  do  yon  the  justice  to  believ>e  that  t^e  delay  has 
been  unavoidable.  The  expedient  you  piopeae,  of  printiag 
the  Bediealion  and  Prefaee  in  the  Pi^lic  Advertiser,  is  unad- 
visable.  The  attetftion  cf  t^  pdblio  would  th«a  be  quite  loot 
to  the  book  itseSfi  I  iMnk  your  rivals  will  be  ^appointed,: 
nobody  will  apply  to  them,  whes  they  can  be  aiqaplied  at  th# 
fountain  head. — ^AU  I  can  now  say  is^  make  haate  with  the 
boc*.'*f 

The  Dedication,  Prefeoe,  and  the  m^«ea?ials  iat  blis  itotea 
were  all  finished  about  the  beginmng  of  the  pteoeding  Novem- 
ber (1771).  The  letters  at  large,  excepting  &e  first  two  sheets 

«  Pritate-Lettjer,  No.  51.  +  Id.  No.  55. 
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which  were  revised  by  thfe  author  himself,  were  from  the 
difl&culty  of  conveyance  entrusted  to  the  correction  of  Mr. 
Woodfall,  with  incidental  amendments  obtained,  as  they  could 
be,  by  an  interchange  of  letters.  The  Dedication  and  Preface 
were  confided  to  the  correction  of  Mr,  Wilkes  *,  with  whose 
attention  the  author  expresses  himself  well  pleased.  "  When 
you  see  Mr.  Wilkes,"  says  he  in  a  note  of  February  29, 1772, 
•*  pray  return  him  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken. 
I  wish  he  had  taken  more:"  intimating  hereby  that  there 
were  still  errors  of  which  he  was  aware,  and  which  he  would 
have  corrected  if  possible. 

Yet  though  he  thus  continued  to  adhere  rigidly  to  his 
determination  never  again  to  appear  before  the  public  in  his 
full  dress,  or  under  the  signature  of  Junius,  as  he  expresses  it 
in  his  Private  Letter  of  November  8,  1771,  he  did  not  object 
occasionally  to  introduce  his  observations  and  continue  his 
severe  strictures  in  a  looser  and  less  elaborate  form,  and 
under  some  appellative  or  others  that  might  not  interfere  with 
the  claims  of  Junius  as  a  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  his  series  of 
letters  to  Lord  Barrington,  Nos.  105,  107,  &c.  These,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  easy,  in  spite  of  the  characteristic  style  that 
still,  to  an  acute  eye,  pervaded  them,  for  the  world  at  large  to 
bring  completely  home  to  the  real  writer,  though  many  of 
them  were  frequently  charged  to  the  account  of  Junius  by  the 
political  critics  of  the  day,  in  different  addresses  to  the  printer 
upon  this  subject. 

To  judge  of  the  moral  and  political  character  of  Junius  from 
his  writings,  as  well  private  as  public,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  a  bold  and  ardent  spirit,  tenaciously  honourable  in 
his  personal  connections,  but  vehement  and  inveterate  in  his 
enmities,  and  quick  and  irritable  in  conceiving  them.  In  his 
political  principles. he  was  strictly  constitutional,  excepting, 
perhaps,  upon  the  single  point  of  denying  the  impeccability  of 
the  crown ;  in  those  of  religion  he,  at  least,  ostens&ly  professed 
iin  attachment  to  the  established  church. 

Of  his  personal  and  private  honour,  we  can  only  judge  from 
his  connection  with  Mr.  Woodfall.  Yet  this  connection  is 
perhaps  sufficient ;  for  throughout  the  whole  of  it  he  appears 
in  a  light  truly  ingenuous  and  liberal.     '*  If  undesignedly,'* 

•  Pritaf©  Letter,  No.  40.  fid.  No,  57. 
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says  he  in  one  of  ins  letters,  **  I  should  send  jou  anything 
you  may  think  dangerous,  judge  for  yourself,  or  take  any 
opinion  you  think  proper.  You  cannot  offend  or  afflict  me, 
but  hy  hazarding  your  own  safety.*' '*«  To  the  same  effect  in 
another  letter,  **  For  my  own  part  I  can  very  truly  assure  you 
that  nothing  would  afflict  me  more  than  to  have  drawn  you 
Into  a  personal  danger,  hecause  it  admits  of  no  recompense. 
A  little  expense  is  not  to  he  regarded,  and  I  hope  these  papers 
have  reimbursed  you.  I  never  will  send  you  anything  tbat  I 
think  dangerous;  but  the  risk  is  yours,  and  you  must  de- 
termine for  yourself."t 

Upon  another  occasion,  being  sensible  that  he  had  written 
with  an  asperity  that  might  alarm  his  correspondent*  he  again 
begged  him  not  to  print  if  he  apprehended  any  danger; 
adding  that,  for  himself,  he  should  not  be  offended  at  his 
desisting ;  and  merely  requesting  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
take  the  risk  he  would  transmit  the  paper  as  sent  to  him,  to  a 
printer  who  was  well  known  to  be  less  cautious  than  himself. 
^'  The  inclosed,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  notes,  *^  is  of  such 
importance,  so  very  material,  that  it  must  be  given  to  the 
public  immediately.  I  wUl  not  (idvise,  though  I  think  you 
perfectly  safe.  All  I  say  is  that  I  rely  upon  your  care  to  have 
it  printed  either  to-morrow  in  your  own  paper,  or  to-night  in 
the  Pacquet."J — ^To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  upon 
another  occasion:  ''I  hope  you  will  approve  of  announcing 
the  inclosed  Junius  to-morrow,  and  publishing  it  on  Monday. 
If,  for  any  reasons  that  do  not  occur  to  me,  you  should  think 
it  unadvisable  to  print  it,  as  it  stands,  I  must  entreat  the 
favour  of  you  to  transmit  it  to  Bingley,  and  satbfy  him  that 
it  is  a  real  Junius,  worth  a  North  Briton  extraordinary.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  altering 
any  part  of  it." § 

Upon  the  printer  being  menaced  with  a  prosecution  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  Junius's  letter  to  him  of  the  date  of  December 
]S,  1769,  accusing  this  nobleman  of  having,  in  the  most 
corrupt  and  sinister  manner,  eitlier  sold  or  connived  at.  the 
sale  of  a  patent  place  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  at 
Exeter,  he  writes  e^s  follows:   *'As  to  yourself,  I  am  con- 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  43.  t  Id.  No.  83. 
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laaciad  the  miimsiry  ndil  not  ¥«w(nre  to  attack  jiou;  Ui6f^ 
daro  not  submit  to  8u«h  as)  inquiry*  If  they  dx>,  ahow  no 
feanr,  bat  tell  tbem  ploiafy  jea  will  justify,  audi  subpoeaai  He. 
Bine,  Buvgayne*  and  Bradaluw  o£  the  Tveoaiusy :  that  will 
alienee  ^lenL  at  onoe."^  The  piinlier,  however,  waa  stiU  £dar- 
fed,  and  eodd  not  avoid  eii^vssiiig  hiinaelf  so  to  hia  invisiUB 
friend-;  who  duia  replead  to  his  pgoposal  ef  TokuUearing  ai& 
a^legy:  *' Judfje  for  yoanelf.  I  enter  eineeraiy  into  tbs 
angdsty  ei  your  aituatieo;  at  the  same^  time  I  aia  atroagLy 
inolined  to  think  that  you  wilJ)  neli  be  called  <;^ea.  Thay 
cannot  do  it  without  subjecting  Hina'a  o&ir  ta  an  inquiry, 
which  would  he  worse  thui:  death  to  the.  miniater.  As  it  is, 
diey  are  nova  aerieosly  atahked  with  this-  last  atcoke,  tbani  sll 
the  rest.  At  any  rate,  stand  firm:  (I  mean  wkh  all  the 
humble  appearaaees  of  contntion  i)  if  you  trim  or  faulter,  you 
will  lose  ffiends  withoul^  gaintag  othera."!  The  fiiendly 
advice  thus  i^vewdly  giTem  «na  punctiluMialy  fallowed ;  and 
the  predietiona  of  Juntaa  were  mere  than  acoomplished :  for 
the  ndniater  not  only  did  not  date  to  enforce  lus  menaces, 
but  at  the  aame  time  thoa^ht  it  eKpedient  to  drop  ahrundy 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Yaughan,  which  this  ttt^taok  upon  nim 
was  expressly  designed  to  fight  off;  and  to  drop  it,  too,  after 
the  ruk  against  Vaughaa  had.  been  made  abs<^te. 

Upon  l^e  publication  ef  Juaiiaa^s  letter  to  the  king,  Wood- 
fall  was  not  quite  so  fortunate — ^bat  his  inviuble  friend  atill 
followed  him  with  assiatane^ ;  he  odSared  him,  as  has  already 
been  observed^  a.  reimbufsement  of  whatever  might  be  his 
pecuniary  expenaea,  and  aided  him  in  a  still  higher  degree 
with  the  soundest  prudential  and  legal  advioe.  Upon  a  sub- 
sequent occaakm  abo,  ha  makes  tiie  following  observation: 
**  As  to  yourself,  I  really  think  you  in  no  danger.  You  are 
not  the  object,  and  punishing  you  would  be  no  gratification  to 
the  king/' I — Bat. upon  thia  aabjeot,  iSie  fallowing  is  one  of 
the  most  important  notes,  as,  although  he  expressly  denies  all 
profeiaumal  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  sufficiently  proves  that 
he  was  better  acquainted  with  it  than  many  who  axe  actual 
practitionenu  **  I  have  caeei&illy  peruaed  the  InfornuUum:.  it 
is  eo  loose  and  ill-di&wa  that  I  am  persuaded  Mr.  De  Gsey  § 

•  Private  Letter,.  No.  15.  f  14.  No;  17.  J  Id.  No.  48. 
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coiid  aot  k«Te  li«i  ft  faaxsi*  in  it.  Their  inserting'  tshe  vrhxA^ 
fmvas  they  bed;  o»  vtroog  pasaa^SB  to  ix  cm.  I  »dll  think  it 
vnllriiDt  he  trieiL    Mitshonid;  it  i&  not  poBuUe  for  a  jury  ti> 

In  faift  fii^  o^^oaiio  was-  mistaken ;  in. his  SBeend  he  wn. 
eeiTBGt*  Ike  eaMse  wae  toied  at  Nisi  Prius — but  ne  one  has 
j0^  fiHTgotten  li»t  t&e  imKct  xetumed  ma  **^fpd\tj  of  piistiiig 
aad  puMifiliing'enfy;^'  ivjiish mint knplied notguiUy  at  ail. 

It.k  to-  tiiis  mRBWraB-  hae  heen  alveady  ^anoed  al;  we  ere 
dutAjioAB^b^adfoKUa  admowledged  and  unequifoeal  right  m 
thft  jcsry  te  t»tuni  a  feneial  :7«cdiGt-*«that  ie,  a  verdint  thftt; 
sha^  antouse  tsoatter  of  hur  aa  tv^ell  as.  matter  of  fiut.  Fron^ 
tise  amhiguitfof  iba  Twrdict,  however,  in  the  case  belbre  uiy  a 
msrtion  wasi  «nde'  h^  the.  defendant's  eounsel  in  asrest  <rf 
judgment;,  at  t^r  aasiia  time  that  an  opposite  mDtii»tt  waa 
advanced  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  for  a  rule  npMi  the 
ffefendant  tb  eheweauafi  why  the  verdict  ^ibuiii  not  be  entered 
op  aceorsing  to  the  Ugtoi  import  of  the  words*  Oa  both  fildea 
arnift  to  shoiw  cmse  wa3^gi»nted,.and  the  mattsr  being  argued 
befereHhe  Catart  of  Sing^'a  Bench^  notwdthatuiding  the  beside 
appeam  to  Inrae  been,  aitrongly  and  nnanunoosly  in  favour  of 
theTeedict  b^ng  eat^fed  ttp,  the*  rcsnit  was  the.  grant' of  a 
JMW  trial.;  whieh^  hnweveaTr  was  not  paieceeded  in,  for  want  of 
proof  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  question. 

Tlmt  Junios  was  <puiBk  and  irritable  in  conoeiving  disgust, 
and  vdiement,  and  mmi  st  times  malignant,  in  his-  enmities, 
ne  may  equally  aaaertain.  from;  his  private  and  his  public 
oemmunieaiioJBS*  In-  the-  Tkileni^'  of  hia  hatreds  almost  evexy 
ene  whom  he  attacha  i»  guiky  in  tiie  eztnsme ;  there  are  no 
degree  of  ewnpaiisea  either  in  their  criminaiity  or  his  own 
detestation  i  the  whole,  is  equally  saperlatura;  If  the  Duke  of 
Chtafton  be  the  object  of  lus  address^  ^  every  villain  in  the 
kingdom,"  says,  he,  "is  year  frtendf — ^the  very  sunshine  you 
Hive  in  is  a  prelude  to  your  dissoiutkKi. "  If  JLord  Mansfield 
£ril  bosMath  his  lash^  '^I  do  not  aoruple  to  aiSrm,  with  the 
IBost  solemn  appeal  to  Gh»d  for  my  aioeerity,  that,  in  my 
jod^ent,  he  ia  theTeiy  wocst  and  most  dangeiious  man^  in 
the  kingdom."  J     An  opinion  corroborated  by  him  in  his 
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private  correspondence:  *'We  haye  got  the  rascal  down/! 
says  he,  **  let  us  strangle  him  if  it  be  possible."  *  In  liko 
manner  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Barrington,  **  Ton  are  so 
detested  and  despised  by  all  parties  (because  all  parties  know 
you)  that  England,  Scodand,  and  Ireland,  have  but  one  wish 
concerning  you  ;"f  while  his  note  to  the  printer,  accompanying 
this  address,  closes  thus :  *'  The  proceedings  of  this  wretch 
are  unaccountable.  There  must  be  some  mystery  in  it,  which 
I  hope  will  soon  be  discovered  to  his  confusion.  Next  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  I  verily  believe  that  ;the  blackest  heart  in 
tiie  kingdom  belongs  to  XiOrd  Barrington.*'t  Even  ScsBvola, 
an  anonymous  writer,  whom  he  knew  not,  is  *'a  blockhead" 
and  **a  fool,"§  for  opposing  him:  Swinney,  for  his  imper- 
tinent inquiry  of  Lord  G.  Sackville,  **  a  wretdied  but  a  danger^ 
oua  fool,"  II  and  Garrick,  on  the  same  account,/'  a  rascal,  and  a 
vagabond."  IT 

Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  more  violent  of  his 
political  abhorrences ;  and  which  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  directed  against  the  three  ministerial 
characters  just  enumerated  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of 
Bute:  for  his  attacks  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Sir 
William  Blackstone  are  but  light  and  casual  when  compared 
with  his  incessant  and  unmitigated  tirades  i^ainst  these 
noblemen. 

Firmly  rooted  in  the  best  Whig  principles  of  the  day,  he 
had  an  invincible  hatred  of  Lord  Bute  as  the  grand  prop  and 
foundation-stone  of  Toryism  in  its  worst  and  most  arbitrary 
tendencies :  as  introduced  into  Carlton  House  against  the  con- 
sent of  his  present  Majesty's  royal  grandfather,  through  the 
overweening  favouritism  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales ; 
as  having  obtained  an  entire  ascendancy  over  this  princess, 
and  through  this  princess  over  the  king,  whose  non-age  had 
been  entirely  entrusted  to  him,  and  through  the  king  over 
the  cabinet  and  the  parliament  itself.  The  introduction  of 
Lord  Bute  into  the  post  of  chief  preceptor  to  his  Migesty  was 
in  our  author*s  opinion  an  inexpiable  evil.  *'  That"  says  he, 
*'  was  the  salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  dis* 
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places  of  the  present  reign  took  life  and^ motion.*'*  Thus 
despising  the  tator,  he  could  have  no  great  reverence  for  the 
pupil :  and  hence  the  personal  dislike  he  too  frequently  be* 
txajs»  and  occasionally  in  language  altogether  intempentte 
and  unjustifiable,  for  the  sovereign.  Hence,  too,  his  uncon- 
querable prejudice  against  Scotchmen  of  every  rank. 

The  same  cause,  excited  his  antipathy  against  Lord  Mans- 
field, even  before  his  lordship's  arbitrary  line  of  conduct  had 
proved  that  our  author's  suspicions  concerning  him  were  well 
founded.  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  Scotchman :  but  this  was 
not  the  whole.  Under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Stormont,  he 
had  been  educated  with  the  highest  veneration  for  the  whole 
Stuart  family,  and  especially  for  the  Pretender ;  whose  health, 
when  a  young  man,  had  been  his  favourite  toast,  and  to  whom 
his  brodier  was  attached  as  a  confidential  and  private  agent. 
Jt  was  for  these  sentiments,  and  for  the  politics  which  in- 
truded themselves  in  his  judicial  proceedings,  where  the 
crown  was  concerned,  that  our  author  expressed  himself  in 
such  bitter  terms  against  the  chief  justice.  *'  Our  language,'* 
says  he,  in  Letter  41,  **  has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind 
has  no  idea  of  detestation,  which  has  not  already  been  hap- 
pily Implied  to  you  and  exhausted. — ^Ample  justice  has  been 
done,  by  abler  pens  than  mine,  to  the  separate  merits  of  your 
life  and  character.  Let  it  be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the 
scattered  sweets,  till  their  united  virtue  tortures  the  sense." 

His  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  proceeded  from  his 
Grace's  having  abandoned  his  patron  Lord  Chatham,  and  the 
Whig  principles  into  which  he  had  been  initiated  under  him, 
to  gratify  his  own  ambition  on  the  first  offer  that  occurred : 
from  his  having  afterwards  united  sometimes  with  the  Bedford 
party,  sometimes  with  Lord  Bute,  and  sometimes  with  othoi* 
connections,  of  whatever  principles  or  professions,  whenev^ 
the  union  appeared  favourable  to  his  personal  views;  and 
from  his  having  hereby  prevented  that  general  coalition  of  the 
different  divisions  of  Whig  statesmen,  which  must  in  all  pro- 
bability have  proved  permanently  triumphant  over  the  power 
of  the  king  himself*  ''My  abhorrence  of  the  duke,"  says 
Junius,  *'  arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character, 
and  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  has  been  the 

*  Letter  to  the  King,  No.  85,  Note  by  JumoB. — ^Ed. 
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CBUde  of  greatermiBdiief  to  Engiand  tfaaa  enrev  the  ufltetu^ 
note  amlRtzaii  <rfJuQrd  Bvto."  "H 

It  ^was  netneoeanuy  for  Locd  Bamngboa  to>  be  a  Sootehr 
man  in  order  te  «»ittB  tba  aatipathy  of  JimiwK  £Be  miigiit 
juBtfc^  despiaet  and  even  hate  faim  (if  it  be  allowable  to  indalgs 
a  private  .kadxed  a^ost  a  pubiio  dumoter  of  tatj  kand)  to 
hB&  political  iwnatilkiss  and  \wint  of  ail  joioeiple;  for  atro- 
eitiBav  kideed^  which  ne  nan.  ean>  yet  henre-^igBtiini,  and  vlttdi 
never  can  he  faoiaBd  in  focgetfiahiBSB  but  vdth  the  totel  ob* 
kvion  of  ids  iname.  BaniiigtDn^  independmify  of  Iheaa 
generai  con&deiadona,  however,  yms  ihb  man  niio  moned  far 
Wilkea'a  expulracai:  from  PaxSament,  in  which  he  was  aeeonded 
\rjr  Mr.  Bj^j, 

.  Th/ene  were  -^e  paiQie  objede  of  our  aothor'a  abhorrenee ; 
and  in  proporlian  as  other  poUticiana  wese  eonneoted  widi 
tiiem  bjr  pRodplea  or  wait  of  pnmnpfas,  con&donKjr,  »ti<m, 
er  eren  ifomily,  he  abhorred  them  afeo. 

EEi&  raaaoiM  Jsr  believing  that  the  coBBtEta4»>n  alk>\TS  faim 
to  regand  the-  reigning-  prince  as  occasiDnBiiy  oolpedde  in  his 
awn  pexaon^  are  j^en  at  large  in  his  Prefoee.  To  few  peo- 
ple perhaps;  in  the  present  daf »  will  they  carry  eonviction. 
But,  bating  this  single  opinion,  his  view  of  the  primsipies  and 
powers  ef  the  constitation  appears  to  be  ecpiaUy  eonect  and 
perspcaoosw.  Upon  the  qnestioa  of  general  waxnnts ;  ef  tte 
right  of  jades  to  netura  general  werdiots,  ov  in  other  worde,  to 
determine  npon  the  law  as  well  as  upon  the  fiiet ;  ef  the  un- 
Iknited  powar  ef  Lords  Chief  Jaatices  to  adaEHt  ta-  bail ;  oi  the 
iHflgality  of  soepending  Acts  of  Parliament  by  piieelamation, 
we  owe  him  mui^ ;  he  was  a  warm  and  idgid  supporter  of  the 
eo-extent».  as  weii  as  co-existence  ol  the  tLoee  estates  of  tto 
Q'ovemment,  and  it  was  ^m  this  principle  alene  that  he  ar- 
gaed  against  the  system  of  indefinite  privilege  as  appertainnig 
to  eitl»r  hooae  individually;  and  as  allowing  it  a  power  of 
arbitrary  punishment,  for  what  may  oocasionaily  be  regarded 
as  a  contempt  oi  anch  house,  or  a  breach  of  sndi  pnivilege. 

Personally  and  oatzageoasly  inimicid,  however,  as  he  was 
to  the  reigning  prkioot  and  earnestly  devoted  as  he  seems  to 
h&ve  been  to  ^  eaose  of  the  people,  neither  hia  enmity  nor 
patoiotiratKhnsfiad  ham  into  any  of  those  political  eztravar 

«  Letter,  No.  54 
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gBuciCft  wllidfe  hara  peculiftiif  mftrfaed  the  ehancter  of  the 
^sesflBibagfr:  &  limit^  monArohyr  lUi«  our  owb,  he  opmUy 
prefecmd  toarepuUie;  he  eontendftd  for  the  «oa«titaticaial 
light  of  imi^easiiig*  ia  4sas0  of  emergenej^  searfiuiai^  vea  fur 
the  cotamoBbrnt^e  of  4lie  eoiuttxy.;  ■tosnuously  oppoiad  the 
«jppostennf  itiM  £iU  of  jBig^ita,  mtiheivesde«iroQiB  tonsatore 
•tfnnual  Bm^mama^  and  their  fiBMsifal  hut,  as  k  appeared  to 
Mm,  uncttfiatUutional  plan  of  pueifyiiig  tire  legislttture  b7.<ys- 
^roacfaiaing  4  mm^bes  of  hoeeogfaB  whiek  thej  had  eb»8ett  to 
legari  as  toli^  eorrupt  aiod  rotliMsi.;  «ndv  aatedor  to  the 
ibneideaa  eontest^ waa as  than»a^y oenTioeedaa Mr. George 
4>mn'vill&hhnee!if  of  the  fflipremacrjr  of  th»  legishUxire  of  this 
jeouvtrj  oTffif  the  Aoieneazi  eeloioes  *« 

iTfdn  tkr  ficat  point  he  ohaenree  r  "  I  eaaa,  move  readily  ad- 
jBae  the  Hheml  apiiitaiid  inti^ty,  thea  ^  eound  judgment 
el  im^  man,  whe'^relnrs  a  repubUcau  form  of  govemmeAt^  m 
^bia  4ir  otij/  «#&fr  «rtj»fr0  of  apul  extmt^  to  a  mo(aareh  j  so 
^aaJafied  and  limited  a»  ours.  I  aaa  eeasvinced,  l^at  oeither 
is  it  ffi  theofj  the  -wisest  syelem  of  gor-enxm^nt,  nor  pmcticB- 
Me  ia  tlus  ceimtry:"  f  UpoiD  the  seeond  point  he  appears  to 
have  bea»ehie%  influeoeed  hy  Judge  Foster's  argumoBt  on 
thie  kgjBilitjr  of  pressisg  seaamexiy  and  hi»eorameiil!  od  thait  ar- 
Ipoment  mwf  he  seen  iahia  obsBirratioite>  Ijottem  Nos.  69,  02, 
and  64.  Upoxt  th^  tinrdaind  fourth  ppinls  he  thus  iugeaaoasly 
•«rpre6S0s  Imned^f :  *'  Whenever  the  qtiMtio&  ^2aM  be  setbusly 
agitated,.  I  will  endeavour  (and  if  I  live,  will  assizredly  attempt 
it)  to  Gonvinee  the  English  nation,  by  argaments  to^  th^  un- 
derstanding unans^pfwrahle,  timt  they  ou|^  to  insiet  upon  a 

trimnial,  and  bamsh  the  idea  of  an  ttmsiiwl  Parlioiment. 

JkB  to  enttiag  away  the  rotten  boroughs,  I  am  as  mufih 
4)ffended  am  ssof  man  at  seeing  so  msfoy  of  them  under  the 
4BBect  infinenee  ol  the  erown,  ec  at  the  disposal  of  private 
^peneiis ;  yet,  I  oim,  I  have  both  denbta  and  appiehensions, 
•In  regard  to  the  remsdy  yo«  propose*  I  shell  be  diaiiged, 
pwheips,  with  an  unusiial  want  of  poUtieal;  mteepidity,^  ifSlusxL  I 
honestly  confess  to  yon,  i^a*  I  am  startled  at  the  idea  of  so 
estenssve  an  amputotion.  In  the  first  |dnee,  I  <$ueetion  the 
power,  ds  past^  of  the  legiaiieturB  to  ^sfmncbise  a  attmiber  «if 

*  IHMieliaiwMi  ItetteA,  No.J0,«9  weUa»vaiaM»«thflni  in  the  yMa  1T68. 
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boroughs,  upon  the  general  ground  of  improving  the  constitu- 
tion,— When  you  propose  to  cut  away  the  rotten  parts,  can 
you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly  sound  t  Are  there  any 
certain  limits,  in  fact  or  theory,  to  inform  you  at  what  point 
you  must  stop — at  what  point  the  mortification  ends  ?  "* 

Junius  has  been  repeatedly  accused  of  having  been  a  party- 
man,  but  perhaps  no  political  satirist  was  ever  less  so.  To 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Home  he  was  equally  indifferent,  ei^- 
cept  in  regard  to  their  public  principles  and  public  characters. 
In  his  estimation  the  cause  alone  was  everything,  and  they 
vvere  only  of  value  as  the  temporary  and  accidental  supporters 
of  it.  **  Let  us  employ  these  men,"  says  he,  •*  in  whatever 
departments  their  various  abilities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause,  as  their  different 
inclinations  will  permit.  If  individuals  have  no  virtues,  their 
vices  may  be  of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  with  what  principle 
the  new-bom  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  measures  he  supports 
are  beneficial  to  the  community.  The  nation  is  interested  in 
his  conduct.  His  motives  are  his  own.  The  properties  of  a 
patriot  are  perishable  in  the  individual,  but  there  is  a  quick 
succession  of  subjects,  and  the  breed  is  "worth  preserving.*'  f 
It  was  in  this  view  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  that  he  privately 
cautioned  his  friend  Woodfall,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
*'  to  be  much  upon  his  guard  against  patriots  ;'*X  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  a  truly  independent  spirit,  that  he 
boasted  of  being  **  disowned,  as  a  dangerous  auxiliary,  by 
every  party  in  the  kingdom,"  §  his  creed  not  expressly  com- 
porting with  any  single  party  creed  whatever. 

Yet  there  were  statesmen  whom  he  believed  to  be  traly 
honest  and  upright,  and  for  -whom  he  felt  a  personal  as  well 
as  a  political  reverence :  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  keen- 
ness of  his  penetration  that  the  characters,  whom  he  thus 
singled  out  from  the  common  mass  of  pretenders  to  genuine 
patriotism,  have  been  ever  since  growing  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, and  are  now  justly  looked  back  to  as  the  pillars  and 
bulwarks  of  the  English  constitution.  His  high  opinion  of 
the  general  purity  and  virtue  of  Lord  Camden  we  have 
already  noticed.    **  Lord  Bute,*'  says  he,  in  describing  several 

*  Tide  the  paper  tnbaeqnent  to  Letter  69.  f  Letter,  No.  59. 

X  Privi^te  Letter,  No.  44.  §  Letter,  No.  44. 
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otberB  of  whom  he  equally  approved,  "  found  no  resource  of 
dependence  or  security  in  the  proud,  imposing  superiority  of 
XiOrd  Chatham's  abilities,  the  shrewd,  inflexible  judgment  of 
Mr.  Grenville  ^,  nor  in  the  mild  but  determined  integrity  of 
liord  Eockingham."f  He  also  seems  disposed  to  have  enter- 
tained a  good  opinion  of  Lord  Holland ;  and  this  is  the  rather 
entitled  to  attention,  as  the  opinion  was  communicated  con* 
fidentially»  '*  I  wish,"  says  he, ''  Lord  Holland  may  acquit  him- 
self with  honour  :  if  his  cause  be  good,  he  should  at  once  have 
published  that  account  to  which  he  refers  in  his  letter  to  the 
mayor."  J  With  respect  to  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  his  worthy 
colleague,  he  observes,  "  My  memory  fails  me  if  I  have  men- 
tioned their  names  with  disrespect ;  unless  it  be  reproachful 
to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned  the  innocence  of  Mr. 
Oliver's  intentions."  §  And  again,  adverting  to  the  former, 
"  It  were  much  to  be  desired,  that  we  had  many  such  men  as 
Mr.  Sawbridge  to  represent  us  in  Parliament. — I  speak  from 
common  report  and  opinion  only,  when  I  impute  to  him  a  spe- . 
culative  predilection  in  favour  of  a  republic. — In  the  personal 
eonduct  and  manners  of  the  man,  I  cannot  h§  mistaken.  He 
has  shown  himself  possessed  of  that  republican  firmness* 
which  the  times  require,  and  by  which  an  English  gentleman 
may  be  as  usefully  and  as  honourably  distinguished,  as  any 
citizen  of  ancient  Home,  of  Athens,  or  LacedaBmon." 

Yet  the  times  were  too  corrupt,  and  the  instances  of  defec- 
tion too  numerous,  to  allow  so  wary  a  statesman  as  Junius  to 
regard  even  these  exalted  characters  without  occasional  sus- 
picion and  jealousy.  Much  as  he  approved  of  the  Marquis  of 
Eockingham  personally,  he  regarded  him  publicly  as  forming 
a  feeble  admmistration  that  dissolved  in  its  own  weakness  ||. 
He  had  more  than  once  some  doubts  of  the  motives  both  of 
Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Chatham:  their  opposition  at 
the  commencement  of  the  American  contest  he  was  jealous  of; 

*  Of  all  the  political  cfaaiacten  of  the  day,  Hr.  Grenville  appears  to  hare 
been  onr  anther's  fiivourite ;  no  man  was  more  open  to  censure  in  many  parts 
of  his  conduct,  hnt  he  is  never  censured ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  ex- 
tolled wherever  an  opportunity  oiFers ;  yet  Junius  positively  asserted  that  ho 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Grenville*  Compare  Miscellaneous  LetterSy 
Vo.  29,  Fith  Junius's  Letter,  No.  18.  +  Letter,  No.  15. 

$  Private  Letter^  No.  5.  §  Letter,  No.  54.  ||  Id.  No.  23. 
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and  aeopibed  it  ratker  td  poHtioal  piqiie  than  to  libeml  f«fcridt^ 
ism  *.  To  his  friend  he  writes  tiins  confidenliaUy':  *'  The* 
Buke  ef  G>ialton  hae  heen  kmg  laJbeosiiig  to  detach  Cam- 
den ;*'t  and  in  nmon  irith  Ms  idea  he  tells  his  doKdsbi{» 
himself  pnbhclj,  **  if  yon  decline  this  honourahle  offioa,  I  feur 
it  will  be  said  that,  iot  some  months  past,  jon  have  kept  to» 
mnoh  company  witk  the  Duke  ef  Grs^ton."!  Jmd  emn  9m 
late  as  August,  17-71,  when  Lord  Ohathaia  had  been  fVkgMe^ 
mYelj  growing  on  his  good  opinion,  he  thus  ca«itimisly  pvaisea 
him.  "  Ijf  his  ambition  be  upon  a  lerel  with  hk  imderBiand* 
ing ; — if  he  judges  of  what  is  tnily  hanoniable  for  himself^ 
with  the  same  superior  genius  which  amiinates  «Qd  dii«ot» 
him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  ^eoisiDn,  even  the 
pen  of  Junius  shall  oontribi:^  to  leward  him.  Eeoorde^ 
ikonours  shall  gather  round  his  memunent,  and  thidcen  orer 
him.  It  is  a  S(^d  fabric,  and  will  support  the  kards-  that 
adorn  it. — ^I  am  not  oonversaaat  in  the  language  of  panegyric. 
— These  praises  aare  esrtorted  iBom  me ;  but  tiiey  will  wear 
well,  for  th^  have  been  dearly  earned."  § 

In  his  religious  otpinions  Junias  has  been  aooosed  of  deisms 
and  atheism ;  but  on  vAast  acooust  it  seems  imposa&le  tQ> 
ascertain:  he  has  by  otliers  bsea  oonceivedto  havebeea* 
dissenter  ||;;  yet  with  :aB  Mtble  season.  To  jndgv  from  the  iem 
passages  in  his  own  writingB  that  la^e  any  beanngnpmi  tiatt 
question,  and  wtikAi  eocur  ehiefly  in  his  letter,  under  the  sigr 
notare  of  Philo<JuniisB,  of  Aug.  1^6,  1771,  he  appeals  to  have 
been  a  GhristisD  npon  the  moot  einoere  conYiotion:;  one  lof 
whose  dnef  objects  was  to  defend  the  rek^on  estdblkhed  by 
law,  and  who  was  resolved  to  renounoe  and  grvse  up  to  poklicr 

.  *  letter,  No.  23.  +  Briyale  Letter.  We.  if. 

t  Letter,  No.  08,  to  Lord  Camdea..  §  Lettec,  Ne.  U.     . 

ji  fioroa'aedilioiief  tke  Lsttan  of  Jimii]%.ToL  i.  p.  69.  [TheniinoUunff; 
in  Heron  at  the  page  referred  to  that  has  the  least  allusion  to  the  religion  ^ 
tf  unius.  What  Heron,  who  was  a  more  correct  and  careful  writer  than  Qood, 
remarks  on  that  topic,  is  at  p.  46,  from  which  we  extract  the  concluding 
HBteiMe.  **Sm'  (Jiminf'i^  alluaiona  to  jretigioB,  io  .fidr  m  theyaie  cm- 
tmptumsy  iriate  chiefly  to  the  alMiirditic».e£  the  BoDBm  Grtholic  xeligiea; 
a  fiwt  from  whidi  we  ma^  fiiiily  infer,  eitberihat  the  eours*  Qf.Us<eduoatioa 
or  the  inddeoti.of  hb  life,  kd  him  into  a  psttisiilaraeqiiaiiitaMa  wifth  theac^ 
and «a ia^gMiit  dii9iiaL;aninst  Aaok  [Hcreii -was atrainad laiiriettr  of  tha 
Scottish  fresbyteiiaD  Kirk],  or  else  that  he^  ia  thit  initaiMffi^  innffuly  tnhneit. 
the/micei  ef  fa^l  and  adlliiiKwaiitib.?--rSi>.] 
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nmx^ttw^  and  urdignaikia  «efeiy  -man  who  AovUl  be  eapftlile 
ef  otteriog  a  ^^aampm^ol  word  afaiiiat  it.  To  «the  religioii  ef 
the  <ia«rt,  it  ]iii]Bt<ln.eaii£e6S6d  tto  he  mu  no  fdead ;  aad  to 
Sjpeak  theiSBlii  dt  ooaititHfeedt  at  the  peciod  in  question,  an 
ftnAwiftly  jBiit  a  liltk  difficuit  ef  sohitioii.  To  beheld  a  aano- 
tnary  aalf-aarpanndad  by  a  jaefttof  pellatkm ;  a  ponce  stnotlj 
and  exsmTptaaalj  piaiia*  aeleeti&g  for  hm  oenfidoDtiftl  adTiaen 
men  of  tim  iaoai;abai)doDfid  debaachery  and  furofiigaey  of  hhi, 
demancted,  in  :osder  to  penebnrte  the  ttjBterjr,^  knowledge 
neTor  com^ieleLy  aeqoked  till  the  present  day,  whbh  has  suf- 
fiGieB%  dfJunamrtMfttad  how  imfofleihle  it  is  iur  a  king  ef  £ng^ 
kmd  to  eKemae  at  all  times  ;a  real  option  in  the  appointoicat 
of  hia  miniatan.  The  eoverit^  mtk  which  our  anther  noi* 
faanij  satirized  may  tnolation  of  pnblic  decaramu  at  les^ 
eDtstleahim  -la.pabhc  gntitade,  and  does  ^edk  to  the  purity 
of'his  heart-:  ami  if  his  moBality  nuty  he  judged  of  bj  ^^ons 
QBoaeional  obaerradoBS.  and  advises  fieattesed  theonghout  his 
pewate.  MiteroouiBe  with  Mr.  WoodfaU«  aoxae  inatanaes  <^ 
iAoeSq. have^lrea^  beenaBeleetfid,itis  in^ies^ble  todeothei^ 
wiae'than  approwe  both  his  pnncipleB  and  kia>Qondiiet. 

Wihfitfaer  the  wntar  of  tii^se  leAteiB  had^any  other  and  less 
woElhy  object  in  viewi^bftn  that  he  unifQBmly<aYOwed,  namalyv 
ft  deane  to  saboanne  tl»  best  political  intereata  of  his  <iCMintry; 
it  K  anmrasible  "igt  ascflEtatn  with  praoiaian,  jEt  is  Qau|iiirati0tt- 
aMj  no  common  oocumnce  in  bastary^  to  bdwlda  man  thus 
steadily,  and  afanmit  iaceesaittly^  £cir  five  years*  YoiunteeaEuig 
his  sarvdees  in  itbe  muse  .of  the  peopk,  aondsi  abuse  and 
skoHlnr  fcam  e:«fity  paaety*  fispbead  to  uninersal  issenbmentt 
unknown,  and  net  dadng  to  he  known,  wilfamik  hairing  any 
panoal  ol^eetito  aeqnire,  ai^  ^nialer  me^a  ef  itidiiddual 
aggrandisement  or  reward.  Yet  nothing  eitherdii  his  public 
or  psimtB  lettem  ^affiods  lis  any  tangpiUa  proel  ^Am%  be  was 
thus  actuated  *.  Throughout  the  whole,  from  first  to  last,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his.  warmth .  and  rancour,  his  aafgumenrt  and 
dedamation,  liis  appeal  to  the  public,  and  Lis  nates  to  his 
confidential  fneud^lie.  seems  to  have  been  infiuencod  by  the 
stiaiuhia  of  sound  and  igenukie  ipatnotisai  alen&  With  this 
he  commeneed  his  ^career,  and  with  this  ho'ieiived  from  the 


*  T]w:Dii]if  bifltri»lBeli.OB»  te'gafliwdL^t  1m  iiad>inyTpioi|p«Bt  ai  aaf 
tin*;  of  engaging  in  pftbHolifit  are  in  Pjdrafte  Xettei%  Ho.  L7,  .and  No.  £$.; 
but  even  these  are  of  quegtioaaMe-  nMBning, 
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field  of  action,  retaining,  until  the  latest  period  at  which  wd 
are  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  the  same  political  sen* 
timents  he  had  professed  on  his  first  appearance  before  the 
world,  and  still  ready  to  renew  his  efforts  the  very  moment 
he  could  perceive  they  had  a  chance  of  being  attended  with 
benefit.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  however  dif^ 
ficult  it  may  be  to  acquit  him  altogether  of  personal  con« 
siderations,  it  is  still  more  difficult,  and  must  be  altogether 
unjust,  ungenerous,  and  illogical  to  suspect  his  integrity* 

It  has  often  been  said,  from  the  general  knowledge  he  has 
evinced  of  English  jurisprudence,  tiiat  he  must  have  studied 
the  law  professionally ;  and  in  one  of  his  private  letters 
already  quoted,  he  gives  his  personaV  opinion  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  information  of  the  King  v*  Woodfall  was 
drawn  up,  in  a  manner  that  may  serve  to  countenance  such 
an  opinion.  Yet  on  other  occasions  he  speaks  obviously  not 
from  his  own  professional  knowledge,  but  from  a  consultation 
with  legal  practitioners.  *'  The  information,"  says  he,  ''  will 
only  be  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  am  advised  that  no  jury, 
especially  in  these  times,  will  find  it."*  In  like  f  manner, 
altiiough  he  affirms  in  his  elaborate  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield, 
*'  I  well  knew  the  practice  of  the  Court,  and  by  what  legal 
rules  it  ought  to  be  directed  ;'*  yet  he  is  for  ever  contemning 
the  intricacies  and  littlenesses  of  special  pleading,  and  in  his 
Preface  declares  unequivocally,  "  I  am  no  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read  than  every 
English  gentleman  shoidd  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  If, 
therefore,  the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly  constitutional^ 
I  shall  not  think  myself  answered,  though  I  should  be  con- 
victed of  a  mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  language 
of  the  law."  t 

That  he  was  of  some  rank  and  consequence,  seems  gene- 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  18. 

+  He  ipeakt  in  like  manner  of  legal  consultation,  and  the  difficulties  he 
laboured  under  of  obtaining  legal  advice,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation, 
in  Private  Letter  70.  And  in  the  same  letter,  he  makes  the  following 
pointed  confession ;  *'  though  I  use  the  terms  of  art,  do  not  injure  me  so 
much  as  to  suspect  I  am  a  lawyer.    I  had  as  lief  be  a  Scotchman." 

t  The  late  Lord  Eldon,  a  competent  judge,  and  who,  to  all  intents,  was  a 
lawyer,  once  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords,  *'  that  the  author  of  the  Letters 
qf  JunitUt  if  not  himself  a  lawyer,  must  certainly  have  written  in  eoneert 
with  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  lawyers*"— Bn. 
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rally  to  have  been  admitted  by  bis  opponents,  and  most  in- 
deed necessarily  follow,  as  has  been  already  casually  hinted 
at,  from  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired  political  informa* 
tion,  and  a  knowledge  of  ministerial  intrigues.  In  one  place 
he  expressly  affirms  that  his  **  rank  and  fortune  place  him 
above  a  common  bribe;"*  in  another,  *'  I  should  have  hoped 
that  even  my  name  might  carry  some  authority  with  it."  On 
one  occasion  he  intimates  an  intention  of  composing  a  regular 
history  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  administration.  *'  These 
observations,"  says  he,  '*  general  as  they  are,  might  easily  be 
extended  into  a  faithful  history  of  your  Grace's  administra- 
tion, and  perhaps  may  be  the  employment  of  a  future  hour ;" 
and  on  another,  that  of  Lord  Townshend's,  '*  the  history  of 
this  ridiculous  administration  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  public.'* 
And  on  two  occasions,  and  on  two  occasions  only,  he  appeara 
to  hint  at  some  prospect,  though  a  slender  one,  of  taking  a 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country.  They  occur  in  his 
private  letters  to  Woodfall  and  Wilkes:  to  the  former  he 
says,  "  if  things  take  the  turn  I  expect,  you  shall  know  me  by 
my  worksy\  To  the  latter,  <*  though  I  do  not  disclaim  the 
idea  of  some  personal  views  to  future  honour  and  advantage, 
(you  would  not  believe  me  if  I  did)  yet  I  can  truly  affirm^  that 
neither  are  they  little  in  themselves,  nor  can  they,  by  any  pos- 
sible  conjecture,  be  collected  from  my  %oritings"l 

Of  those  who  have  critically  analyzed  the  style  of  his  com- 
positions, some  have  pretended  to  prove  that  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  of  Irish  descent  or  Irish  education,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  his  idioms ;  while,  to  show  how  little  depend- 
ence is  to  be  placed  upon  any  such  observations,  others  have 
equally  pretended  to  prove,  from  a  similar  investigation,  that 
he  could  not  have  been  a  native  either  of  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, nor  have  studied  in  any  university  of  either  of  those 
countries.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  a  few  phraseologies  in 
his  letters  peculiar  to  himself;  such  as  occur  in  the  composi- 
tions of  all  original  writers  of  great  force  and  genius,  but 
which  are  neither  indicative  of  any  particular  race,  nor  refer- 
able to  any  provincial  dialect. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  his  style  are  ardour,  spirit, 

*  Hiicellaneoiis  Letters,  No.  54.  f  Private  Letter,  No.  17. 

t  Correspondence  with  Wilkes,  pqtt,  No,  65, 
VOL.  I.  K 
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perspiouity,  dasftcal  correctneBS,  senlentiouB,  epgi^mnHUfcie 
Gon^ressioa :  his  oimracteiistic  OBnameats  keen,  mdignakt 
imrecture,  aadacious  iAtftcrogatiaa,  shrawd,  severe,  antithetic 
£etort,  proud,  presumptuous  disdain  of  the  pewers-  of  his 
adi«^ersaiy,  pointed  and  appropriate  allusions  that  can  nev^r 
be  mistaken,  but  are  often,  overcharged,  and  at  times  perhaps 
totally  unfounded,  thou^  derived  fcom  popular  rumour, 
similies  intaroduoed,  not  &rthe  piurpose  of  deoorafcion,  but  of 
illustration  and  enecgy;  briUiaDt,  burning,  admirably  selected, 
and  irresistible  in  their  applixsation  *.  In  his  similies,  how- 
ever, he  is  once  or  twice  too  recondite,  and  in  his  grammatical 
construction  still  more  frequently  incorrect.  Yet  the  latter 
should  in  most  in^^nces  perhaps,  if  not  the  whole,  be  rather 
attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  revising  the  press,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  his  work  was  printed  and 
published,  ibaMk  to  any  inaccuracy  or  classical  misconception 
of  his  own.  As  to  the  .surreptitious  copies  of  hia  letters,  he  £ce* 
quently  complains  of  their  numerous  errors ;  "  indeed,'*  says  he, 
"  they  are  inniimemble  ;'*t  and  though  the  genuine  edition 
labours  under  very  eonsiobsrablyfew^,  and  on  several  occasions 
received  his  approbation  on  the  score  of  aeouraxsy,  yet  it  would 
be  too  much  to  assert  thai;  it  is  altogeth^free  fromecronB.  In 

*  The  following  clunetec  of  his  ttfle  asid  tale&ts  if  the  produotion  of  a 
pea,  contempoxaaeoiu  but  hoitile  to  him.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  suhpcribed  Alciphron,  and  dated  August  22,  1771.  The  writer 
had  well  studied  him. 

**  The  admiration  tiiat  m  to  lavishly  bestowed  upon  this  writer  afibrds  one 
of  the  clearest  pfoofii,  perhaps,  that  can>  be  found,  how  nmch  more  easily  men 
tm  swajed  by  the  imiipnstion,  than  by  the  judgment;  and  that  a  fectile  in- 
tuition, glittering  language,  and  sounding  periods,  act  with  £u  greater  force 
upon  the  mind,  than  Uie  simple  deductions  of  sober  reasoning,  or  the  calm 
evidence  of  facts.  For  the  talents  of  Junius  never  appeared  in  demonstra- 
^tson. 

"  B^^d,  violent^  and  impetuQui^  he  affirms  without  nasen,  and  decides 
without  proof;  as  if  he  feared  that  the  slow  methods  of  induction  and  ai^- 
meni  would  interrupt  him  in  his  progpress,  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  career.  But  though  he  advanees  with  the  largest  strides,  his  steps  are 
measured.  His  ezpresaons  are  Bisected  widi  the  most  anxioae  care,  and  his 
periods  terminated  in  harmonious  cadenoe.  Thus  he*captivetes  by  his  csait 
idence,  by  the  tuss  ef  His  semfenceS|  and  by  the  fone  of  his  ward^  His 
readers  are  persuaded  because  they  are  agitated,  and  convinced  because  they 
are  pleased.  Their  assent,  therefore,  is  never  withheld;  though  they  scarcely 
knew  why,  or  oven  to  what  it  is  yielded."' 

f  Private  Letler,  No.  6» 
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tM^  tbts  tmft  Hot  to  be  expected,  for  it  is  not  known 'tiMt  m 
fliiigle  proof  A&9t  (eoosepting  those  amteining  the  first  tw«^ 
lettisrs)  ims  ever  sent  t&  Mm.  ^'  Yon  mnst  correct  the  pr^o» 
jovltselt,"*  eays  he«  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Woodiall;  ^  but  I 
i^wid  be  gktd  W  sse  corxected  proofs  of  the  two  first  sheets."  4^. 
Thd  decKcatioii  and  piefiice  he  certainly  did  not  revise. 

Yet  if  th«  gtammatical  construetion  be  oecasionaUy  in^r- 
&ct^  (som'dtiiBes  kcenied  erer  by  the  anthov,  and  sometimes 
mktaken  by  ^tm  printer,)  the  genend  plan  and  outline^  the 
train  of  argooieiKtr  tiss  bold  and  fiery  images^  the  spirited 
inTectlve  that  per^nide  the  whole,  appear  to  have  been  always 
elected  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  Sofih  finished  • 
Ibrms  of  composition  bear  in  themselves  the  most  evident 
marks  of  elaberste  forecast  and  revisal,  and  the  author  rather 
boasted  of  the-  pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  tbem  than  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  labour.  In  reeommemding  to  Wood- 
fidl^  to  introduce  intO'  his  purposed  edition  various  lettesa  of 
his  own  writing'  vedep  other  signatures,  he  adds,  "  If  yoa 
adept  thie  plan^  i  shall  point  out  those  whtek  I  would  recom- 
mend ;  for  you  know,  I  db  not,  nor  indeed  have  I  time  to^ 
give  equal  care  to  them  all.  As  to  Junius,  I  mnat  wait  for 
firesh  matter,  as  t%i*  is  a  eharaxH:er  whish  must  be  kept  up 
with  credit."  j^  The  private  note  accompanying  hie  first  letter 
to  Lord  Mansfield  commances  thus :  '*  Tiue  inckwed,  though 
begun  within  these  few  days,  has  been  gnady  laboured.  It 
ia  v«ry  cc^ei^y  eopied,  and  I  beg  that  yon  will  taks  care  that 
it  \e  HteraMy  printed  as  it  stands."  I  The  note  aeeompany- 
mg  hi»  Ijasi  ml  most  cel^Msted  letter  observea  aa  follows :. 
'*  At  last  I  have  oemchided  my  great  w&rk,  and  I  assure  yosL 
with  no  small  kdbosr.**!  On  sending  the  additknal  paperv 
for  the  gemiiwa  editios  ha  asserts/"  I  have  no  view  hut  toi 
serve  yen,  and  oonseqaen^  have  only  to  desire  that  tha 
dedication  and  ptefaea  majr  be  correct.  Lock  to  it ;  if  yoa.< 
lake  it  upon  yourself,  I  mil  not  &»give  your  ^ilEeringit  to 

*  Frrrate  Iiertter,  Nt).  ^0.  7h»  tratifa  is  thst  tile  gtauine  eiflaoii  wu  m^ 
ptmAed  from  W^flbk^:  tfa*  sathot  eorBeetmg  a  few/  and  Wood&ll  m  £bw 
iBHt»cf  the  bhrndewirUb  had  crept  kubo  Whtblft's  tot;  thou^  vauof  «^ 
them  itill  zenanned  SBtaoihcd;  The  letters  in  this  and  thft  fiormeff  edition 
have  been  carefolly  collated  with  the  Public  Adrertisersy  and  a  nnmerous  list 
of  other  errors  have  been  consequently  expunged. 

t  Priv^  Leiler,  Vik  T.  t  l^'^  SM^  i  H.  Ko.  40, 
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be  spoiled.  I  weigh  every  word ;  and  every  aUeroitian^  in  my 
eyes  at  least,  is  a  blemish"*  In  like  manner,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr«  Home,  he  interrogates  him,  '*  What  public  question  have 
I  declined,  what  villain  haye  I  spared?  Is  there  no  labowr  in 
the  composition  of  these  letters^?  In  effect  no  excellence  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  attained  \nthout  labour :  and  the  degree  of 
excellence  that  characterizes  the  style  of  these  addresses,  in- 
trinsically demonstrates  the  exercise  of  a  labour  unsparing 
and  unremitted,  Mr.  Home,  in  his  reply,  attempts  to  ridi* 
cule  this  acknowledgment:  "  I  compassionate,"  says  he, 
"  your  labour  in  the  composition  of  your  letters,  and  will 
communicate  to  you  the  secret  of  my  fluency.  Truth  needs 
no  ornament;  and,  in  my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the 
pencil  is  deformity."  Yet  no  man  ever  bestowed  more  pains 
upon  his  compositions  than  Mr.  Home  has  done ;  nor  needed 
he  to  haye  been  more  ashamed  of  the  confession  than  his 
adversary.  To  have  made  it  openly  would  have  been  honest 
to  himself,  useful  to  the  young,  and  salutary  to  the  conceited. 

His  most  elaborate  letters  are  that  to  the  King,  and  that 
to  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  law  of  bail :  one  of  his  most  sar- 
castic is  that  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  of  the  date  of  May  SO, 
1769 ;  and  one  of  his  best  and  most  truly  valuable  that  to 
the  printer  of  the  Ptiblie  Advertiser,  dated  Oct.  6,  1771,  upon 
the  best  means  of  uniting  the  jarring  sectaries  of  the  popular 
party  into  one  common  cause. 

His  metaphors  are  peculiarly  brilliant,  and  so  numerous, 
though  seldom  unnecessarily  introduced,  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  know  where  to  fix  in  selecting  a  few  examples.  The 
following  are  ably  managed,  and  require  no  explanation. 
«  The  ministry,  it  seems,  are  labouring  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of 
the  people.  This  new  idea  has  yet  been  only  started  in  dis- 
course, for,  in  effect,  both  objects  have  been  equally  sacri- 
ficed. I  neither  understand  the  distinction,  nor  what  use  the 
ministry  propose  to  make  of  it.  The  King's  honour  is  that 
of  his  people.  Their  real  honour  and  retd  interest  are  the 
same.  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punctilio.  Private 
credit  is  wealth;  public  honour  is  security.  The  feather 
that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  supports  its  flight     Strip  him  of 

♦  PHrate  Letter^  No.  46.  +  I«etter,  No.  51 
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bis  plumage  and  you  &k  bim  to  the  earth.***  Again,  «*  abord 
all  Uiings,  let  me  guard  my  countrymen  against  the  meanness 
and  folly  of  accepting  a  trifling  or  moderate  compensation  for 
(Brtraordinary  and  essential  injuries.  Concessions,  such  as 
these,  are  of  little  moment  to  the  sum  of  things ;  unless  it 
be  to  prove,  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the  injuries 
they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  im* 
minent  danger  of  our  situation.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved;  while  eyerytbing  solid 
and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  for  ever.**f 
Once  more :  "  The  very  sunshine  you  live  in,  is  a  prelude  to 
your  dissolution.  When  you  are  ripe,  you  shall  be  plucked.**  J 
The  commencement  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Camden  shall  fur- 
nisb  another  instance :  **  I  turn  with  pleasure,  from  that  bar^ 
ren  waste,  in  which  no  salutsury  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure 
quickens,  to  a  character  fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe,  in  every 
great  and  good  qualification.*'  § 

'  In  a  few  instances  his  metaphors  are  rather  too  far-fetched 
or  recondite.  *•  Yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  I 
could  wish  that  your  retreat  might  be  deferred,  until  your 
morals  shall  be  happily  ripened  to  that  maturity  of  corrup- 
tion, at  which  the  worst  examples  cease  to  be  contagious.** 
The  change  which  is  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  matter 
of  infection  gives  it  progressively  a  point  of  utmost  activity ; 
— after  which  period,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  continued 
change,  it  becomes  progressively  less  active,  till  at  length  it 
ceases  to  possess  any  eflect  whatever.  The  parallel  is  cor- 
rectly drawn,  but  it  cannot  be  followed  by  every  one.  In  the 
same  letter  we  have  another  example :  **  His  views  and  situa- 
tion require  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties ;  and  he 
was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  compo- 
sition, and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  hap- 
pily arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace. 
Flat  and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but  brought  into  action, 
you  become  vitriol  again.**  This  figure  is  too  scientific,  and 
not  quite  correct :  vitriol  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  said 
to  be,  in  any  instance,  a  caput  mortuum.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  unjustly  charged  with  an  incongruity  of  meta- 

*  Last  sentence  in  Letter,  No.  42.  f  Letter^  No.  59. 

$  CoDchuion  of  Letter  to  Duke  of  Grafton,  No.  67.        §  Letter,  No.  69. 
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fdu^r  in  his  repartee  x^Mm  the  following  ohsanratipn  of  Sir  W. 
Draper :  *'  You,  indeed,  are  a  tjomt  of  another  fiort.  and 
upon  your  political  bed  of  torture  can  excruciate  any  subject, 
|rom  a  first  minister  down  to  suph  a  grub  or  butteriflj  as  mj* 
self."*  Tq  this  remark  his  reply  was  as  follows :  **  If  Sir  W« 
Draper  s  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture,  he  has  made  it  for  him^lf. 
I  shall  never  intesrapt  his  reposs,''  f  We  need  not  ramble  so 
far  as  to  vindicate  the  present  use  of  Uais  last  word  by  refer- 
ring to  its  Latin  origin :  he  himself  has  justly  noticed,  under 
Ihe  signature  of  Philo-Juniua,  that  those  who  pretend  to 
^py  any  absurdity  either  in  the  idea  or  expression,  ''  cannot 
distinguish  between  a. sarcasm  and  a  contradiction/';^ 
.  To  pursue  this  critique  further  would  be  to  ^ifiparage  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  Up<»i  the  whole,  these  letters, 
whether  considered  as  classical  and  correct  compositions,  or 
as  addresses  of  popular  and  impressive  eloquence,  are  well 
entitled  to  the  distinction  they  have  aoquired ;  and  quoted,  as 
they  have  been,  with  admiration  in  the  senate,  by  such  nice 
judges  and  accomplished  sdidlars  as  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord 
iEldon,  eulogized  by  Dr.  Johnson »  and  admitted  by  the  authoo: 
of  the  '*  Pursuits  of  Literature/'  to  the  same  rank  among 
Bnglish  classics  as  Livy  or  Tacitus  among  Boman,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  they  will  live  commensurataL^r  with  the  Ian* 
guage  in  which  they  are  composed. 

These  few  desultory  and  imperfect  hints  are  the  whole  thai; 
the  writer  of  tliis  essay  has  been  able  to  collect  concerniag 
the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Yet  desultory  and  im- 
perfect as  they  are,  he  still  hopes  that  they  may  not  be  ut- 
terly destitute  both  of  interest  and  utility.  Although  they 
do  noi^  undertake  positively  to  ascertain  who  the  author  was,; 
they  offer  a  fair  test  to  point  out  negatively  who  he  was  not; 
.and  to  enable  us  to  r^ect  the  pretensions  of  a  host  of  persone^ 
whose  i^ends  have  clcamed  for  them  so  distinguished  sa 
honour. 

From  the  observations  contained  in  this  essay  it  should 
seem  to  follow  unquestionably  that  the  author  of  the  Letters 
of  Jimius  was  an  Englishman  of  highly  cultivated  education, 
deeply  versed  in  the  language,  the  laws,  the  oonstitutiim  and 
history  of  his  native  country :  that  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if 

.  *  Letter,  No.  26.  f  L«t*a*»  No.  27.  t  Letter,  No.  29. 


not  of  ttnueiit  ch'CttmrtimceB,  of  mmidlied  hbnoor  and  gene- 
lositj,  -who  bftd  k  equally  in  bis  heart  and  in  hia  power  to 
^»Qferibute  to  tiie  neeessitiee  of  other  pemons,  and  especiallj 
e€  these  who  -were  exposed  to  troubles  of  tmj  IobA  on  his  own 
account :  that  he  was  in  habits  of  confidential  interceurse,  if 
-net  with  difSsrent  members  of  1^  eabinet,  willk  politicians 
^wlio  "i^jere  most  intimately  fietmiliar  with  the-  court,  and  ene- 
tarus^  with  aS  its  secrets:  that  he  had  attained  an  age 
whaeh  ^ould  allow  him,  without  vanity,  to  boasrt  d  an  ampfe 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world:  that  during  the 
y8W«  176Y,  1768,  1769,  1770,  1771,  and  part  of  1772,  he 
resided  almost  constantly  in  London  or  its  -vicinity,  devoting 
a  very  large  portion  of  hie  time  to  political  concerns,  and 
publishing  bis  political  lucubrations,  wadwt  different  eigna* 
tares,  in  the  Public  Advertiser:  that  in  his  natural  temper, 
lie  was  quick,  irritable,  and  impetaous;  sul^ect  to  political 
jH'ejudiees  and  strong  personal  animosities,  but  possessed  of 
a  high  independent  spirit;  honestly  attached  to  the  princi* 
-pkes  of  the  constitntaon,  and  feaiiess  and  indefatigable  in 
mCTtainiiDg  them :  that  he  was  strict  in  his  moral  conduct, 
and  in  his  attention  to  public  decorum;  «n  avowed  memb^ 
€f£  t^e  estaUished  church,  and,  though  acquainted  with  Eing- 
li£^  judicature,  not  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

What  ether  characteristics  he  may  kave  possessed,  we  know 
not;  but  l^iese  are  sufficient;  and  the  elaimant irho  cannot 
produce  them  oonjoratlv,  is  in  vain  brought  forward  as  the 
autlnyr  of  the  Letters  of  Junius. 

The  persone  to  whom  this  honour  has  at  dilFerent  times, 
and  on  different  grounds,  been  Attributed,  are  the  followiqg : 
Charles  Lloyd,  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  a 
fdeputy  teller  of  the  Exchequer;  John  Boherts^also  a  clerk 
in  the  Treasmy  at  the  commencement  of  his  political  life^ 
but  afterwards  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Pelham,  when  suc- 
cessively chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Harwidii,  and  commissioner  of  the  board  of  trade  "^ ; 
SaiiMiel  Dyer,  a  man  of  coosiderfldile  leamii^,  and  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Burke  and  of  Dr.  Johnson-;  William  Gerard  Hamil- 
ton, nnother  friend  and  patron  of  Mr.   Burke;   Edmund 

•     »  kntnymtmaj  vaoiiMd  of  faaring  waVHui  Ihme  letten  in  the  Pablie 
Adrertiser,  March  21,  1172,  a 
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JBurke  himself;  Dr.  Butler,  late  Bishop  of  Hereford;  the 
Eev.  Philip  Eosenhagen;  Major-General  Charles  Lee,  well 
known  for  his  activity  during  the  American  war;  John 
Wilkes;  Hugh  Macaulej  Boyd;  John  Dunning,  Lord  Ash- 
burton;  Henry  Flood;  and  Lord  George  SackvUle*. 

Of  tJie  first  three  of  these  reported  authors  of  the  Let- 
ters of  Junius,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  without  en- 
tering into  any  other  fact  whatever,  that  Lloyd  was 'on  his 
death-bed  at  the  date  of  the  last  of  Junius's  private  letters; 
an  essay,  which  has  sufficient  proof  of  having  been  written  in 
the  possession  of  full  health  and  spirits ;  and  which,  together 
with  the  rest  of  our  author's  private  letters  to  the  printer  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  proprietor 
of  this  edition,  and  bears  date  January  19,  1773.  While 
as  to  Eoberts  and  Dyer,  they  had  both  been  dead  for  many 
months  anterior  to  this  period :  Lloyd  died,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  January  22,  1773;  Koberts,  July  13,  and  Djer  on 
September  15,  both  in  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  two  next  reputed  authors,  Hamilton  had  neither 
energy  nor  personal  courage  enough  for  such  an  undertaking!, 
and  Burke  could  not  have  written  in  the  style  of  Junius, 
which  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  his  own,  nor  could  he  have 
consented  to  disparage  his  own  talents  in  the  manner  in  which 
Junius  had  disparaged  them  in  his  letter  to  the  printer  of  the 
Public  Advertiser,  dated  October  6,  1771 ;  independently  of 
which,  both  of  them  solemnly  denied  that  they  were  the  au- 
thors of  these  letters,  Hamilton  to  Mr.  Courtney  in  his  last 
illness,  as  that  gentleman  has  personally  informed  the  editor ; 

•  According  to  Mr.  Britton  (Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius)  and  who 
himself  brings  forward  three  at  once — Barre,  Shelbume,  and  Punning — ^no 
fewer  than  thirty  claimants  or  candidates  have  appeared  as  the  Teritabl« 
Junius ;  but  the  topic  is  reserved  to  the  concluding  volume.^ — ^Ed. 

f  Hamilton,  from  his  having  once  made  a  brilliant  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  ever  afterwards  remaining  silent,  was  called  Single^- 
tpeech  Hamilton.  In  allusion  to  this  &ct,  and  that  he  was  the  real  Ju- 
nius,  there  is  a  letter  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  NoTomber  30, 1771,  ad« 
dressed  to  William  Juiuns  SiHaLE-sPBXCH,  Esq.  The  air  of  Dublin,  however, 
should  seem,  according  to  Mr.  Malone's  account  of  him,  to  have  been  more 
fiivourable  to  his  rhetorical  powers  than  that  of  Westminster :  for  this  writer 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Hamilton  made  not  less  than  five  speeches  in  the  Irish  par* 
liament  in  the  single  Session  of  1761-2.  Parliainentary  Logic,  Pr^ace  p. 
judi.  Lord  Orford,  indeed,  contrary  to  general  rumour,  intimates  that  he  was 
twice  a  speaker  in  the  British  parliament^'«-B]>* 
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and  Burke  expressly  and  satis&ctonlj  to  Sir  William  Draper, 
who  purposely  interrogated  him  upon  the  subject;  the  truth 
of  which  demal  is  moreorer  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
the  late  Mr.  Woodfiedl,  who  repeatedly  declared  that  neidier 
of  them  was  the  writer  of  these  compositions.  Why  Burke 
was  so  early  and  generally  suspected  of  having  written  them, 
it  is  .not  easy  to  say ;  but  that  he  was  so  suspected  is  obvious, 
not  only  from  the  opinion  at  first  entertained  by  Sir  William 
Draper,  but  from  various  public  accusations  conveyed  in  dif- 
ferent newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  day;  the  Public 
Advertiser  in  the  month  of  October  containing  one  letter 
nnder  the  signature  of  Zeno,  addressed  ''to  Junius,  alias 
£dmund,  the  Jesuit  of  St.  Omers;"")*  another  under  the 
signature  of  Pliny  Junior,  a  third  under  that  of  Querist,  a 
fourth  imder  that  of  Oxoniensis,  and  a  fifth  under  that  of 
ScsBvola,  together  with  many  others  to  the  same  effect :  and, 
as  has  already  been  hinted  at,  an  anonymous  collector  of  many 
of  the  letters  of  Junius,  prefixing  to  his  own  edition  certain 
anecdotes  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  confidently  denominated 
'*  Anecdotes  of  Junius,"  thus  purposely,  but  fiEdkciously,  iden* 
tiding  the  two  chamctersf. 

*  Note  to  Letter  61* 

f  In  addition  to  the  aboye  proofs  tint  Burke  and  Junios  were  not  the 
«ame  person,  the  editor  might  refer  to  the  prosecution  which  Mr.  Burke  insti* 
tuted  against  Mr.  Wood£ill,  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  con* 
ducted  with  the  utmost  acrimony,  for  a  paper  deemed  libellous  that  apr 
peared  in  thi«  journal  in  1783,  Considerable  interest  was  made  with 
mi,  Burke  to  induce  him  to  drop  this  prosecution  in  different  stages  of  its 
progress,  but  he  was  inexorable.  The  cause  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  July 
15,  1784,  and  a  verdict  of  a  hundred  pounds  damages  was  obtained  against 
the  printer;  the  whole  of  which  was  paid  to  the  prosecutor.  It  is  morally 
impossible  that  Junius  could  have  acted  in  this  manner:  every  anecdote  in 
the  preceding  sketch  of  his  public  life  forbids  the  belief. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  conceived,  without  greatly  disparaging  Mr.  Burke*s 
memory,  that  he  could  have  written  the  letter  to  Qarrick  (No.  41);  or 
liave  spoken  in  the  terms  in  which  Junius  has  spoken  of  Chamier, 
while  he  professed  a  warm  and  unreserved  friendship  for  both.  We  may 
alao  further  remark  that  the  well  known  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Pre- 
«ent  State  of  the  Nation,"  published  in  1769  by  George  Grenville,  was  im- 
mediately answered  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a  tract  entitled  "  Observations  on  a 
late  publication,  entitnled.  The  Present  State  of  the  Nation,'* — in  which  the 
political  opinions  of  Mr.  Grenville,  and  consequently  of  Junius,  who,  as  we 
bave  already  observed,  was  the  general  advocate  of  Mr.  Geoi^ge  Grenville, 
are  censured  with  a  vehemence  peculiar  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  altogether  sufficient 


}f,  bowver ,  Hbeke  should  be  ivaderi  so  inflaxiUe  » «till  im 
belkfVB  liiat  Mr.  Buxke  <wbb  the  real  iaafe«r  of  tfao  LottexB'of 
JaninB,  and  lint  fais  denial  of  l^e  fact  t»  Sir  Wiilliaai  I^si^er 
IMS  only  wning  from  him  uader  the  inflttenee  of  ftear,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  'eren  snch  readers  fay  sbovring  that  th# 
system  of  politics  of  the  one  ms  in  direct  o|>pesxtioQ  to  t^iat 
of  the  other  upon  a  Tsidety  of  the  most  important  points* 
Burke  was  a  decided  partisan  of  Lord  Bockiagham^  and'Coor 
tinned  so  daiing  the  whole  of  that  w^leman's  life;  Junius; 
(»i  the  oontraoy,  was  as  decided  a  &iend  to  Mr.  -Geotge  Gtobt 
rille.  Sach  was  on  antagonist  to  the  other  upon  :fiie  greait 
subject  of  the  American  Stamp  Act.  Junias  mas: a  warm  end 
powerful  advocate  for  triennial  paarliAments ;  Buxke  an  i«np»> 
terate  enemy  to  them.  To  which  .the  editor  may  be  allotted 
to  add,  that  while  Mr.  Burke  in  eofrocting  his  manuscripte 
for  the  press,  and  revising  them  in  their  paasa^ps  Ihiottgh  it^ 
is  notorious  for  the  numerous  alterations  he  was  peepetual^ 
making,  the  revised  copy  with  which  the  late  Mr.  Wood&H 
was  famkhed  by  Junius  for  such  part  of  the  genuine  edition 
of  hia  Letters  as  he  re-eizunined,  contaijxad  very  £aw  amend- 
ments of  any  kind* . 

were  there  no  other  proof,  to  demonstrate  that  Burke  aikd  Jmiiis  could  not 
be  the  same  penon.  9%e  reader  nay  take  the  ioll«irnig  extRuiti  a»  eped- 
mens  : — "This  piece  xs  wlted,  *  The  present  Stale  of  ik9  NiOion,*  It  may  h§ 
contidered  ae  a  eort  iff  digest  of  the  enowed  maxitM  of  -a  ^et'terin  pdHiMl 
sehool,  ihe  effwtt  of  i^oee  doetrisiee  and  prtsedete  ikis  country  mil  feel  Umf 
omd  severely.**  *  »  *  *  «  A  diversify  cf  epinie^  wpon^  almost  emry 
prineipk  «f  pe^iHcs  had  indeed  dtuwn  a  ttronff  Hne  ^^eparatUm  heiwecn 
themandswMothets**  [Themgrqnegfrof  Rockiwgliawi>  i^  *  *  *  ^IFlit 
pnrpoie  of  this  pamphlet,  and  at  which  ft  aims  directly  vtrdiMi^ttely  in  eyeiy 
page,  is  to  persuade  the  public  of  three  or  four  df  the  meet  difficult  poiiitft  ia 
the  wei)d— that  aH  the  advantages  of  the  late  war  were  en  the  part  of  dia 
Bourbon  alliance;  that  the  peace  of  Paris  perfectly  consulted  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  ibis  country;  eutd  Ihab  (fte  Amariean  stamp  «tf  ttwts  a  master- 
piece of  policy  emd  finance;  that  the  only  good  mim«ter  this  nation  'hai 
enjoyed  since  his  Majesty's  aeeession  is  ihe  Earl  of  Bute*;  and  the  only  good 
managers  of  rerenue  we  have  seen  are  Lord  Despenser  and  Mr.  Qcorg^ 
Grenville;  and  under  0ve  description  of  men  of  virtue  andeiHlity,  he  hoUb 
them  out  io  us  as  ^  only  persons  fit  to  put  our  dffown  w  oftJw;"— * 
Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  Svo  edit.,  pages  11, 1^,  and  IS. 

*  l>t.  Good  hoe  inserts  the  weH-known  speech  of  Ife.  Bnrke>OB  Aneriean 
taxafien,  but^aithe  controversial  questions  that  gave  it  its  chief  inttrest  have 
been  settled,  and  it  is  readily  accessible  in  the  works  of  -fhat  eminent  stsiti»> 
nan,  we  hate  deemed  its  omission  excusable.—- Bni  ' 
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Mr.  MalcNM,  ki  liur  psefiiee  to  Mr.  Ha«Aton'ft  Pdrliamtt^ 
ar^  L»gie,  offers  a  vanoftj-of  remarks  in  disproof  that  tfada 
geatieman  ^wbs  the  ?niter  of  the  letters,  several  of  which  are 
poeeeBsed  of  sofficaeBt  force,  thoagb  few  penona  mil  perhafMi 
agree  -voth  kirn  in  helieving  that  if  Hamilton  had  written 
them,  he  wonld  hjKf^  written  them  better.  The  followiDg 
eve  his  dnef  aigvaenta*: — 

**  Now  (not  to  insiBt  on  his  own  aolemn  imeTenrtion  near  ihe  time  of  \6m 
dfltttih,  tkct  lie  w«8  not  the  aatfaor  of  Joniot*)  Mr*  Hamilton  ww  lo  hi  from 
being  an  ardent  party  man,  that  daring  the  long  period  i^iovc  m«itioaed 
\fsttm.  Ja9. 1769  to  Jan.  17<72}lie  never  clogely  eoimoctod  himself  with  anj 
party.  *  *  *  *  Notwithstandmg  his  extreme  love  of  political  discussion,  h^ 
never,  it  is  believed,  was  heard  to  speak  of  any  administration  or  any  opposition 
wMi  T^eroenoe  either  of  eeiisuie«orof  praise;  a  character  so  opposite  to  the 
ferveot  and  MOMtimes  Mane  aianmony  of  JoninSy  d^  tUa  oonatdeEatioa 
alone  is  aaffidcnt  to  Mttle  the  poia^  as  fiv  as  rebtea  to  oar  aathor^  for  6v«r. 
*  *  *  *  On  the  question — who  toaji  Ihe  author  1 — he  was  as  free  to  talk  as 
any  other  person,  aiid  often  did  express  his  opinion  concerning  it  to  the  writer 
of  this  short  memoir ;  an  opinion  nearly  coinciding  with  that  of  those  pep- 
■QQS  who  appear  io  hm  had  the  best  means  of  inlbnaatiMl  on  the  subfeet.  in 
aoaoDVfiEsatiftn  on  this  mnch  agitated  poin^  he  once  said  to  an  intimate  friend,  ia 
atone  between  seriousness  and  pleasantry, — 'You  know,  H********ny 
I  could  have  written  better  papers  than  those  of  Junius:'  and  so  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  addressed,  who  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  rhetorical 
pAwers,  and  a  very  competent  jadge,  as  well  as  many  other  pefsons,  thought. 
.  *'  It  may  be  added,  that  his  style  of  aompoation  was  entirely  diffennt 
fit>m  thai  of  this  writer  •  •  •  •  That  he  had  none  of  that  nHnate  commit' 
tonal  knowledge  of  petty  military  matters,  which  is  displayed  in  some  of  the 
earlier  papers  of  Junius. 

**  And,  finally  it  may  be  observed,  ^hat  thefigares  and  allasions  of  Junhu 
are  often  of  eo  different  a  race  frwn  tiioee  which  ov  aotlMr  [Hamillain]  woald 
base  used,,  that  he  noTor  spoke  of  toBie  of  them  witfaovt  the  stcongest  dii^ 
^pcobation ;  aad  particalariy  when  a  friend,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  .him 
oat,  affected  to  think  him  the  writer  of  these  papers;  and  bantering  him  on 
the  subject,  taxed  him  with  that  passage  in  which  a  nobleman,  then  in  a  high 
office,  is  said  to  hare  '  traYcSled  through  eveiy  sign  in  the  poetical  ao^uMS, 
ham  '^  aooanoH,  in  which  be  ibtng  Lord  Gfaatham,  to  the  hopea  of  a 
▼XBCoa,'  &c^  as  if  this  iaiagery  were  mnoh  in  his  style, — ^Mr.  Hamilton  with 
great  vehemence  exclaimed*  '  had  I  written  such  a  sentence  as  that,  I  should 
have  thought  I  had  forfeited  all  pretensiona  to  good  taste  in  composition  for 
eTcr  ?*" 

Mr.  Malone  further  observes,  that  Hamilton  filled  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  from  September, 
1T63,  to  April,  1784,  during  the  yetj  period  in  which  all  the 

*  "  It  has  been  said  that  h^  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he  hnew  who 
was  the  author;  but  unquestionably  he  never  made  any  such  declaration."— 
Maloke. 
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letters  of  Janius  appeared  before  the  public;  and  it  will  not 
very  readily  be  credited  by  any  one  that  this  is  Ukely  to  haye 
been  the  exact  quarter  from  which  the  writer  of  the  letters  in 
question  fulminated  his  severe  criminations  against  GoYem- 
ment.  The  subject,  moreover,  of  parliamentary  reform,  for 
which  Junius  was  so  zealous  an  advocate,  Mr.  Malone  ex* 
pressly  tells  us  was  considered  by  Hamilton  to  be  **of  so 
dangerous  a  tendency,  that  he  once  said  to  a  friend  now 
living,  that  he  would  sooner  suffer  his  right  hand  to  be  cut 
off,  than  vote  for  it." 

The  only  reason  indeed  that  appears  for  these  letters  having 
ever  been  attributed  to  Hamilton  is,  that  on  a  certain  morn- 
ing he  told  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  has  been  already  hinted 
at  *j  the  substance  of  a  letter  of  Junius  which  he  pretended  to 
have  just  read  in  the  Public  Advertiser;  but  which,  on  con- 
sulting the  FvJblic  Advertiser ^  was  not  found  to  appear  there, 
an  apology  instead  of  it  being  offered  for  its  postponement  till 
the  next  day,  when  the  letter  thus  previously  adverted  to  by 
Hamilton  did  actually  make  its  appearance.  That  Hamilton, 
therefore,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  purport  of 
this  letter  is  unquestionable ;  but,  without  conceiving  him  the 
author  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  fact,  by  supposing 
him  (as  we  have  supposed  already)  to  have  had  it  read  to  him 
by  his  friend  Woodfall,  antecedently  to  its  being  printed. 

Another  character  that  has  been  started  as  a  claimant  to 
the  letters  of  Junius  is  the  late  Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, formerly  secretary  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Bilson  Legge, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  father  to  the  present  Lord 
Stawell.  Dr.  Butler  was  a  man  of  some  talents,  and  was 
occasionally  a  political  writer,  and  felt  no  small  disgust  and 
mortification  upon  his  patron's  dismissal  from  office.  But 
he  never  discovered  those  talents  that  could  in  any  respect 
put  him  upon  an  equality  with  Junius.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  mild  disposition,  and  in  no  respect  celebrated  for 
political  courage.  To  which  general  remarks,  in  contraven- 
tion of  this  gentleman's  claim,  the  editor  begs  leave  to  sub- 
join the  following  extract  of  a  letter  upon  the  subject, 
addressed  by  a  friend  of  Dr.  Butler's,  and  who  himself  took 
an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  to  a  high  official 

*  Ante,  p.  7|  note. 
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cbaracter  of  the  present  day,  and  which  he  has  been  allowed 
the  liberty  of  copying:— 

"  Mr.  Wilkes  shewed  me  tlie  letters  lie  received  privaUly  from  Juiinf : 
JMurU  of  one  of  these  were  printed  in  the  pahlie  papers  at  the  request  of  the 
Bill  of  Bights.  The  autograph  was  remarkahle — ^it  was  firm  and  precise^ 
and  did  not  appear  to  me  at  all  disguised.  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  intimate  with 
Bishop  Batler  when  quartered  as  colonel  of  the  militia  at  Winchester ;  and, 
from  some  very  curious  concurrent  circumstances,  he  had  strong  reasons  for 
considering  that  the  bishop  was  the  author,  and  I  had  some  reasons  for  con* 
jecturing  the  same.  Yet  I  must  confess,  that  if  these  suspicions  were 
stronger  and  more  confirmed,  yet  I  think  I  should  require  more  substantial 
proofs;  and  my  reasons  are,  that  firom  all  I  was  ever  able  to  leani  of  the 
bishop's  jpertonal  character,  he  was  incapable  of  diKovering,  or  feeling  those 
rancorous  sentiments,  so  unbecoming  his  character  as  a  Christian,  and  his 
station  as  a  prelate,  expressed  towards  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  North,  Sir 
William  Draper,  and  others — ^more  especially  the  king.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
his  being  the  sole  depositary  of  his  own  secret,  which,  as  Junius  says,  would 
be,  and  I  fancy  vku,  buried  in  everlasting  oblivion,  when  he  was  entombed  ; 
would  have  encouraged  him  to  have  used  such  opprobrious  language.'* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Kev.  Philip  Eosenhagen,  though 
adverted  to  in  a  preceding  edition  of  these  letters,  are  hardly 
worth  noticing.  He  was  at  one  time  chaplain  to  the  8th 
regiment  of  Foot ;  and  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  impose 
upon  Lord  North  with  a  story  of  his  having  been  the  author 
of  the  letters  in  order  to  induce  his  lordship  to  settle  a  pension 
npon  him.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Eosenhagen, 
who  was  a  school-fellow  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  continued  on 
terms  of  acquaintance  with  him  in  subsequent  life ;  and  occa- 
sionally wrote  for  the  Public  Advertiser :  but  was  repeatedly 
declared  by  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  must  have  been  a  competent 
evidence  as  to  the  fieu^t,  not  to  be  the  author  of  Junius's 
Letters.  A  private  letter  of  Eosenhagen's  to  Mr.  Woodfiedl 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  son'^,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
different  from  each  other  than  this  autograph  and  that  of 
Junius. 

It  has  been  said  in  an  American  periodical  work  entitled 
**  The  Wilmington  Mirror,"  that  General  Lee  in  confidence 
communicated  to  a  friend  the  important  secret  that  he  was 
the  author  of  these  celebrated  letters;  but,  whether  Lee  ever 
made  such  a  communication  or  not,  nothing  is  more  palpable 
than  that  he  did  not  write  them — since  it  is  a  notorious  fact,. 
ihaX  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  in 

*  And  has  descended  to  his  grandson,  the  present  Ur.  WoodfidL — ^En. 
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ivbioli  tb^  6iiesea»iTel]r  appeared,  t)m  of&cer  ims  oa  the 
continent  of  Europe,  travelling  frem;  pisHse  to  plaee,  sad 
pccupying  the  whole  of  his  time  in  very  dilEerent  pursuits.  . 

The  friend  to  whom  this  oommimieation  i^  said  to  have 
beem  made,,  ia  &Mr<  T.  Bocbiey»  who  dddarea  as.fiillows  in  a 
communication  inserted  in  I3le  ifcbovd-meiitioned  American 
periodical  work. 

*  *''  Tn  tfe^  fen  of  1778,  not  long  tifter  General  Lee  bad  arrived  in  America, 
I  Ibd  l^e  pleasnre^  of  spending  an  afternoon  in  his  company,  when  there  was 
no  ot^er  person  present.  Onr  conversation  chiefly  tmned  on  politics^  and  was 
mutually  free  and  open.  Among  other  things,  the  Letters  of  Junius  were 
mentioned,  and  €kneral  Lee  asked  me,  who  was*  conjectured  to  he  the  author 
of  these  letters.  I  replied,  onr  conjectures  here  geuerally  fbfiowed  those 
tftsu'ted  in  Sngland;  hot  for  myself,  I  concluded,  from  the  spirit,  stjfe, 
patriotism,  and  political  information  which  they  displayed,  that  Lord  Chatham 
was  thesmthor;  and  yet  there  were  some  sentiments  there  tiiat  indicated  his 
not  heing  the  author.  Genera}  Lee  immediately  replied,  with  considerable 
animation,  affirming  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  Lord  Chatham  waa  not 
the  author ;  neither  did  he  know  who  the  author  was,  any  more  than  I  did ; 
tllat  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world,  no,  not  even  WoodMl,  the  publisher, 
that  knew  who  the  author  was ;  that  the  secret  rested  sdely  with  himself, 
and  for  ever  wonld  xMwn  with  him» 

"  J?eeHsg^  in  assBe  degne,.  flucprisei  «i  thii  UBe9q)ected  declaration,  alter 
ponsing  alUtle^  I  oeplied;  '  No,  Gtnexal  Lee,,  if  you  eettandy  know  what 
you  have  affirmed,  it  con  no  longer  remain  solely  with  him;  for,  certainly,  no 
one  could  know  what  you  have  affirmed  but  the  author  himself?' 

"  BeeolleeUng  himself,  he  replied  :  ^  I  have  unguardedly  comnMtted  nrfBel^ 
and  it  would  he  hut  fnUy  to  deny  to  y<m  IhaA  laanths  axtkeirj  bnt  I  mnst 
request  that  you  will  notre?eal  it  durit^  my  life;  for  it  ncvei  was,  nor  never 
will  be  revealed  by  me  to  any  other.'  He  then  prooeeded  to  mention  several 
circumstances  to  verily  his  being  the  author ;  and,  among  them,  that  of  his 
gcrnig  over  to  the  Continent,  and  absenting  himself  from  England  most  of  the 
time  in  which  these  Jbetteiv  were  iirat  published  in  London^  &c,  &c*  Shis 
he  thought  neeessary,.  lest^  by  some  accident^,  the  author  should  become 
known,  or  at  least  suspected,  which  might  have  been  his  ruin,,  had  he  been 
known  to  the  Court  of  London,"  &c 


The  account  from  which  we  have  made  this  extract 
Imprinted  in  the  S^.  Jamn'i  Gkromde  for  Apdl  16,  1803, 
which  the  edoitor  prefoees  hy  observing,  "  Of  Id^r.  Bodney,  or 
at  liie  degve®  of  credit  tfaftt  may  reasonably  be  atta^ed  to  his 
dieciarBtioii,  wo  know  nothisg ;  bmt  the  suhgeet  is  sa  csfioast 
tibmfc  we  thbk  owt  lesders  will  not  be  ftvefse  from  having  tbeir 
attentien  onceiiaoffe  drawn  to  it." 

Tlie  pal^  djo  not  in  any  degree  appear  te  faate  been 
influenced  either  by  General  Lee's  pretended  assertion,  or 
Mr^  £odiiej*a  yoextiTe  deekuiatieA :  and  tlda  daim  had  totally 


iked  sway  lake  the  cesi,  ^en  in  1807  it  #as  nmved  l^  Dr. 
Girdlestone  of  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  who  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish'General  Lee's  pretensions  by  a  comparison  of  Rodney's 
statement  Tidth  Mr.  Langworthy's  Memoirs  of  the  General's 
life,  in  a  pamphlet  published  aoonymoualy,  wniet  the  title  of 
"Ee€U(on8  for  icjeotiiig  the  presamptiye  evidence  of  Mr. 
JOmon,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  was  the  writer  of  Junius,  with 
passages  selected  to  prove  the  real  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius."  And  in  consequence  of  this  revival  of  Mr.  Lee's 
claim,  the  editor  feels  himself  cailad  upon  to  examine  its 
foundation  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

The  passages  selected  are  in  no  respect  convincing  to  his 
»ind,  and  do  laot  appear  to  have  been  so  to  that  of  the  public. 
But,  without  entering  upon  so  disputaHe  a  question  as  that  of 
a  Bup^ovity  of  literary  tiste,  it  wiil  be  sufficient  to  remark 
tiiat  the  great  distance  of  General  Lee  from  England  during 
the  period  in  which  the  Letters  of  Junius  wers  published, 
together  yn^  t^  different  line  of  politics  which  he  pcoBued, 
render  it  impossible  that  Lee  could  have  been  the  author  of  ^ 
t^ese  letters 

The  correspeaidence  ef  General  Lee  previous  to  his  quitting 
£kkgland  for  Amedca,  in  August,  1773,  as  published  by  Mr. 
Langwor&yin  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  adverted  to  in  Dr. 
Girdlestonels  pamphlet,  extend  through  a  period  of  about 
thirteen  mBiiths,  from.  Bee.  1,  1766»  to  Jan,  Id,  1768,  and 
give  US  the  fbllowiBg  datea : — 

1766,  Dec.    I.         To  fBe  King  of  Foltnd,  from  London. 

26.  The  Prince  of  Poland,  the  tame. 

17B7>  Say    !•  ^^  ColoDiiD,  from  Warsaw. 

2.  Hn.  Jffaoanley*,  the  same- 

4.  Louiia  C,  the  same. 

4,  Lord  Thanet,  the  same. 

Ang.  16.  King  of  Poland,  Eamineck. 

1768,  Jan.  19.  ^  €.  Bavers,  Dijon. 

The  dates  of  the  letters  written  by  Junias  under  his  OQeaaional  signatares 
soce  aa  follows : — 

1767,  April  28.        Poplicola. 

Hay  SS;        The  same  in  answer  to  a  Mter  of  Sir  'William  Diapet^s, 

of  Hay  21. 
Jime^        AntiaSejanns,  Jan. 

»         I     I  ■      II 1 1  ^  III  1 1 1  I  — 

,     *  The  hmm  mwaot  itddiiMed  to  Mi«.  Uacaiaes^lwt  to  Lftdj  Bakjo. 
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1767/  Aug.  25.        A  fiiitlifal  Monitor,  on  the  lobject  of  Lord  Towugliend^f 

appointment  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland^ 
which  took  place  the  preceding  August  12. 
Sept  16.        Correggio. 

Oct.  12,        Moderator  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  October  6. 
22.        Grand  Council. 

81.        No  signature,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  October  27. 
Dee,    5.        Y.  Z.  on  the  King's  speech,  on  opening  the  parliament 

Noyember  24, 1767  :  the  receipt  of  which  will  be 
found  acknowledged  by  the  printer  in  his  usual 
method  among  the  "  ^pswers  to  oorrespondentSj," 
Norember  30. 
19.        No  signature,  on  the  subject  of  American  politics. 
22.        Downright. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  reader  to  compare  these  two- 
lists  of  dates,  and  places;  as  for  example,  London,  and  War- 
saw, or  Eamineck,  during  the  two  months  of  May  and  August, 
9.nd  to  ohserve  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Letters  of  Junius 
were  furnished,  in  answer  to  the  different  suhjects  discussed, 
to  ohtain  a  full  proof  that  the  latter  list  of  letters  could  not 
have  heen  written  hy  the  author  of  the  former. 

These  remarks,  however,  relate  only  to  the  year  1767.  Let 
us  see  how  the  account  stands  for  1769,  being  the  year  in 
which  the  author  first  appeared  before  tiie  public  under  his 
favourite  signature  (with  the  single  exception  of  Miscellaneous 
Letter,  No.  52).  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  at  what 
places  General  Lee  was  residing  during  this  period.  Lang- 
worthy  *s  Memoirs  abound  with  erroneous  dates,  which  are  not 
material,  however,  to  the  present  question.  The  only  service- 
able hint  that  can  be  collected  from  them  is^  that  he  was 
rambling  somewhere  or  other  abroad,  and  '*  could  never  stay 
long  in  one  place :"  to  which  the  editor  adds,  **  that  we  can 
collect  nothing  material  relative  to  the  adventures  of  his 
travels,  as  his  memorandum-books  only  mention  the  names  of 
the  towns  and  cities  through  which  he  passed.  That  he  was 
a  most  rapid  and  very  active  traveller  is  certain,"  p.  8.  The 
account  furnished  by  Bodney  confirms  this  statement,  by 
telling  us,  "He  then  proceeded  to  mention  several  circum- 
stances to  verify  his  beiag  the  author;  and,  among  them,  that 
of  his  going  over  to  the  Continent,  and  absenting  himself 
from  England  most  of  the  time  in  which  these  letters  \vere 
first  published  in  London,  &c.,  &c.  This  he  thought  necessary* 
lest,  hj  some  accident,  the  author  should  become  known,  or, 
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at  least,  snsjpected,  "wliicli  might  have  heen  his  ruin,  had  lie 
heen  known  to  the  Court  of  London,"  &c. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  during  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  1769,  General  Lee  was  rambling  over  the  Continent; 
and  of  course  had  no  possibility  of  keeping  up  a  very  clos& 
correspondence  with  any  person  at  home.  Yet  the  following 
table  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  written  either  under  his 
favourite  or  occasional  signatures,  or  privately  to  Mr.  Wood- 
fidl,  will  show  that  in  the  course  of  this  very  year,  the  author 
maintained  not  less  than  fifty-four  communications  with  Mr. 
Woodfall:  that  not  a  single  month  passed  without  one  or 
more  acts  of  intercourse :  that  some  of  them  had  not  less 
than  seven,  and  many  of  them  not  less  than  six,  at  times 
directed  to  events  that  had  occurred  only  a  few  days  antece- 
dently :  that  the  two  most  distant  communications  were  not 
more  than  three  weeks  apart,  that  several  of  them  were  daily, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  not  more  than  a  week  from 
each  other. 


1769,  January 

21. 

July 

8. 

October 

6. 

Februaiy 

7. 

16. 

18. 

21. 

17. 

17. 

March 

8. 

19. 

19. 

18. 

21. 

20. 

April 

7. 

29. 

November 

8. 

10. 

August 

1. 

12. 

12. 

6. 

14. 

20. 

8. 

15. 

21. 

14. 

16. 

24. 

16. 

25. 

27. 

22. 

25. 

May 

6. 

September 

4. 

29. 

80. 

7. 

December 

2. 

June 

6. 

8. 

12. 

10. 

10. 

19. 

12. 

19. 

19. 

22* 

25. 

26. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  a 
perusal  of  this  table ;  which  is,  that  the  writer  of  the  letters, 
of  which  it  forms  a  diary,  could  not  have  been  travelling  over 
the  continent  during  the  year  1769  to  which  it  is  limited, 
and  consequently  that  General  Lee,  who  was  travelling  over 
the  continent,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  remote 
northern  parts  of  it,  could  not  be  Junius. 
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'  Tbe  editor  has  obserFed  that  it  is  efsetllf  obmos  Grenentl 
Lee  could  not  have  been  Jumus^  fraas  ikit  differezit  Hue  «if 
polities  professed  by  the  two  chut&cteai  und  not  JUkeacelj 
prc^essed  but  fon^t  for  t&  tm  own  outiamTj  hj  ike  foniter. 
Juraus,  it  has  beett  abready  remarked,  was  a  ^narm  and  deter- 
sdiwd  fnaod  to  Mr.  Geoi^ge  GpenviUe:  a  zealous  advocate 
ibr  the  stamp  aet,  Mr.  GrenTilte's  most  eel^rated  measure  ; 
and  a  decided  upholder  of  ihs  power  ci  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to*  legislate  for  America,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  anj 
comitj  in  fin^aod.  And  it  was  because  Mr.  Lee  was  an 
invetecate  eppugiaieref  these  doctrinesi  and  was  determined  to 
%ht  agaiiost  them,  and  even  against  his  natiTe  conntiy,  if 
she  insisted  upon  thrai,  that  he  fied  to  the  United  States^ 
too^  a  lead  m  their  armies,  and  powerfully  ccaitriboted  to 
their  independence.  The  ensuing  extracts  taken  from  hi& 
letters  contained  in  Mr.  Langworthy'a  Memoirs,  giv«  his  own. 
qsinions  in. his  o?wn  words;  and  they  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  Junius  that  follow  the  preceding  extracts  from  Mr- 
Burke.  .  . 

■ 

''^Tou  tell  me  the  Americsns  are  the  most  in«rciful  peoplie  on  the  &ce  of 
the  earth  :  I  think  so  too ;  and  the  strongest  instanse  of  it  is,  that,  they  did 
not  long  ago  hang  up  you,  and  every  advocate  ftyr  the  stamp  act^* 

"'As  to  the  rest  who  form  what  is  called  the  oppontion,  they  are  so  odious 
or  contemptible  that  the  &Tonrite  himself  is  preferable  to  them;  such  as 
Grenville,  Bedford,  Newcastle,  and  their  associates.  Temple  is  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  order  of  >coxcombs/'f 

"A  formidable  opposijtion -is  expected ;  but  the  hmds  are  too  odious  to  the 
nation  in  general,  in  my  opinion,  to  carry  their  point.  Such  as  Bedford, 
Sandwich,  G.  Grenville^  and,  with  submission,  your  friend  Mansfield."$ 

"We  have  had  twenty  di^rent  accounts  of  your  arrival  at  Boston,  which 
have  been  regularly  contradicted  the  next  morning;  but  as  I  now  find  it 
certain  thAt  yon  ave  arrived,  I  shall  not  delay  a  single  instant  addressing 
myself  to  you.  It  is  &  duty  I  owe  to  the  friendship  I  have  long  and  sin- 
cerely professed  for  you;  a  friendship  to  which  you  have  the  strongest  claims 
from  the  first  moment  of  ovs  acquaintance;  there  is  no  roan  from  whom  I 
have  received  so  many  tjestimonies  of  esteem  and  affection ;  there  is  no  man 
whose  esteem  apd  a^ection  could  in  nly  opinion  have  done,  me  greater 
]tono«r.  *  •  *  •  •  *  *  *  *  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  my 
opinion  of  the  r^t«f  taxing  America  without  faer  own  taoBeat,  as  I  am  n&taii 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  your  speeches^  that  yon  have  abeady  fonaed  yoim 
creed  on  thi»  article;  but  I  will  boldly  affirm,  had  this  right  been  established 
by  a  thousand  statutes,  had  America  admitted  it  from  time  immemorial,  it 


*  Memoirs,  p.  54,  in  a  letter  to  W»  H.  I>ca3^ton,  a  member  of  congress, 
t  Id.  p.  294.  $  Id,  p.  297- 
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moid  be  the  dnty  «>f  evoy  good  B^^IitlmiBii  to  eztti  liit  ifaattt  to  diveti 
parRanwrnt  of  this  iig]tt»  u  it  nmi  ineyitably  work  tiM  fabTetnon  of  the 
i^ole  empire.  •••••♦♦•Qn  ihete  piindple%  I  my,  Sk, 
erory  good  EofjSahnamn,  abitiaeled  of  ■&  rq^ard  for  Amena,  Braat  oppose  her 
beiBg  taaed  hj  the  Stitiih  aarikmeet ;  for  mj  own  perl^  I  am  eon<viiieed  that' 
He  waifpaaakt  ^aot  totidly  Merrent  freei  the  tpirit  of  liberty,  and  the  British 
constittttioii)  can  be  pBodnced  in  lopport  of  this  right.  •**»*••• 
I  hnye  now.  Sir,  only  to  entreaty  that  whatever  measute  yon  pnnoe,  whether 
thoae  which  your  rai]  friends  (myself  among  Ae  rest)  wonld  wish,  or  nn- 
ftrtonatdy  these  which  oar  aecvsed  mismleis  Aall  (Sctoto,  yo«  w31  stiH 
faslirve  me  to  be  penooallr,  with  the  gicBtest  siaeeritT  and  aieetio%  yDsik 
&&,  a  Lee/'^ 

It  iTDuld  be  waste  of  time  to  pursue  tbe  claim  of  General 
Lee  any  further:  though  a  multitude  of  similar  proofs  to  the 
same  effect  might  be  offered  if  necessary. 

Another  character  to  whom  these  letters  hare  been  aaeribed, 
is  Mr.  Wilkes;  but  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  tfaem  must  be 
clear  to  every  one  who  will  merdy  grve  a  gbnoB  at  either  the 
fmblic  or  the  private  letters.  Wilkes  eocAd  not  have  abused 
liiMwK'  in  the  mmmat  ke  is  occssioiially  abased  in  the  former; 
nor  would  he  have  said  in  the  latter  (since  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  so  saying)  "  I  have  been  out  of  town  for  three 
weeks  "f  at  a  time  when  he  was  doselj  confined  in  the  King^s. 
Bench. 

Of  all  the  pretenders,  however,  to  the  hoBoar  of  having- 
wiitten  tbe  Letters  of  Junius,  Hugh  Macoalay  Boyd  has  been 
brought  forward  with  the  most  confidence :  yet  of  all  of  them 
there  is  not  one  whose  claims  are  saofe  easily  amd  completelj 
refuted.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary,  from  the  assurance 
with  which  they  have  been  ui^d,  to  exmnine  them  with  some 
degree  of  detail. 

Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd  was  an  Irishman  of  a  respectable 
£unily,  who  was  educated  for  the  bar,  whidi  he  deserted,  at 
an  early  age,  for  politics,  and  an  unsettled  life,  that  perpe*^ 
tually  involved  him  in  pecuniaiy  distresses;  and  who  is  known 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Freeholder,"  which  he  wrote  at  Belfast," 
in  the  beginning  of  1776 ;  "The  Whig,"  consisting  of  a  series 

*  Letter  to  persaade  Gknexal  Bugoyne  ts  |ein  the  Americans.  ICemoiiSK 
p.  323-330.  See  Jimiua's  opinion  of  General  Buigoyne,  Letter  34. 
'  t  Primia  Letten^  Ne.  2.  Thie  letter  is  dated  Nov.  8, 1769.  Wilkes 
eateradthe  Kii^s  Qewih  Frison  Apvfl  27,1768,  and  was  libented  April  18, 
X774L  fias^  fn^iiwiy  the  p«itate  conmfMmdence  hetween  Jomns  and  Hr* 
Wilkes. 
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of  revolutionary  papers  which  he  published  in  the  hondon 
Courant,  between  November,  1779,  and  March,  1780,  and 
the  '*  Indian  Observer,"  a  miscellanj  of  periodical  essays 
published  at  Madras  in  1793 'i'.  In  his  public  conversation  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  style  and  principles  of 
Junius ;  and  in  his  political  effusions  he  perpetually  strove  to 
imitate  his  manner;  and,  in  many  instances,  copied  his 
sentences  verbally.  On  this  last  account  the  three  advocates 
for  his  fame,  Mr.  Almon  who  has  introduced  him  into  his 
Biographical  Anecdotes,  Mr.  Campbell  who  has  published  a 
life  of  him,  and  prefixed  it  to  a  new  edition  of  "Boyd's 
Works,"  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  who  has  entered  largely 
into  the  subject,  in  his  "Appendix  to  the  Supplemental 
Apology,"  have  strenuously  contended  that  Boyd  and  Junius 
were  the  same  person;  an  opinion  which,  they  think,  is 
rendered  decisive  from  the  following  anecdote,  as  given  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Chalmers  himself. 

"  Boyd  was  in  the  babit  of  frequenting  the  shop  of  Almon,  who  detected 
him,  as  the  writer  of  Junius,  as  early  as  Sie  autumn  of  1769.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  booksellers  and  printers,  H.  S.  Wood&U  read  a  letter  of  Junius,  which 
be  had  just  received,  because  it  contained  a  passage,  that  related  to  the 
business  of  the  meeting.  Almon  had  thereby  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
band-writing  of  the  manuscript,  without  disclosing  his  thoughts  of  the  dis- 
covery. The  next  time  that  Boyd  called  on  him  in  PiccadiUy,  Almon  said 
to  him,  *  I  have  seen  a  part  of  one  of  Junius's  Letters,  in  manuscript,  which 
I  believe  is  your  hand-writing.'  Bot/d  itutanUy  changed  colour ;  and  after 
a  short  pause,  he  said,  '  the  similitude  of  hand-writing  is  not  a  conclusive 
£ict'  [proof].  Now,  Almon  does  not  deliver  these  intimations  as  mere  opinions ; 
but  he  speidcs  like  a  witness  to  fiicts,  which  he  knows  to  be  true.  It  is  a  fact, 
then,  that  Almon  taxed  Boyd  with  being  the  writer  of  Junius*s  Letters;  that 
Boyd  thereupon  changed  colour;  and  that  he  only  turned  off  the  imputation, 
by  the  obvious  remark,  that  comparison  of  hand-writing  is  not  decisive  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  writer.  Add  to  this  testimony  that  Boyd  was,  by  nature, 
confident,  and,  by  habit,  a  man  qf  the  town,  a  sort  of  character  who  is  not 
apt  to  blush.  From  the  epoch  of  this  detection,  it  was  the  practice  of  Almon, 
when  he  was  asked  who  was  the  writer  of  Junius,  to  say,  that  he  suspected 
Junius  was  a  broken  gentleman,  without  a  gumea  in  bis  pocket." 

Mr.  Almon's  own  words  in  relating  this  anecdote  are  as 
follow :  "  The  moment  I  saw  the  hand-writing  I  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  it  was  Mr.  Boyd's,  whose  hand-vmting  I  knew, 

*  He  is  also  said  by  his  friends  to  have  written  various  letters  in  the 
Public  Advertiter,  in  the  years  1769, 1770, 1771,  and  afterwards  in  1779  ; 
the  former  under  a  questionable  signature,  the  latter  under  that  of  ]>emocratet 
or  DemocraticuB. 
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having  received  several  letters  from  him  ecnceming  hooks,** 
And  he  afterwards  adds  ia  reference  to  Boyd*s  reply  to  him, 
'^though  these  words  do  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  sus- 
ficion^  they  do  not,  however,  positively  deny  it."  • 

This  reply,  "  that  the  similitade  of  hand-writing  is  not  a  con- 
clusive proof,"  is  called  by  Mr.  Chalmers  an  "  ohmous  remark;** 
he  might  have  added  that  the  remark  is  just  ife  general  as  it 
is  obvious,  and  consequently  that  it  admits  of  no  particular 
deduction.  It  neither  denies  nor  affirms,  but  leaves  the  ques- 
tion, or  rather  the  suspicion,  precisely  where  it  was  at  first. 

But,  say  these  gentlemen,  it  was  preceded  by  a  change  of 
colour;  yet  whether  this  change  were  to  a  flush  or  a  paleness, 
or  any  other  hue,  does  not  appear.  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  that  they  mean  Macaulay  Boyd  blushed,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  e^ibited,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  secret 
sense  of  shame ;  yet  what  had  that  man  to  be  ashamed  of, 
upon  a  detection  of  this  kind,  who  openly  gloried  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Junius,  who  had  carried  his  own  avowed  sentiments 
immeasurably  farther,  who  was  for  ever  publicly  imitating  his 
style  and  copying  his  phrases? — ^this  man,  who  was  "by 
nature  conjidentj  and  by  habit  a  man  of  the  town,  a  sort  of 
character  who  is  not  apt  to  blush,"  nothing  surely  could 
have  given  him  a  higher  delight  than  to  have  been  suspected 
to  have  been  Junius  himself:  nothing  could  more  agreeably 
have  flattered  his  vanity.  His  cheeks  glowed  with  a  flush  of 
rapture  upon  the  supposed  detection,  and  he  could  not  even 
consent  to  dissipate  the  fond  illusion  by  telling  the  whole 
truth.  Shame  he  could  not  feel ;  and  as  to  the  passion  of 
■fear,  it  must  not  be  mentioned  for  a  moment :  fear  would  have 
made  him  turn  pale,  but  not  have  blushed. 

Yet  these  gentlemen,  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit,  prove 
too  much  for  their  own  cause ;  since  we  at  length  find  that, 
after  all,  there  was  Ko  siinLiruDE  of  hand-writing  whatever, 
or  at  least  none  that  could  answer  their  purpose.  The 
letter  shown  by  Woodfall  Almon  asserted  to  be  in  the 
common  hand-writing  of  Boyd,  the  hand- writing  employed  by 
him  in  his  common  and  avowed  transactions,  and  that  he 
knew  it  to  be  Boyd's  on  this  very  account  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Woodfall  was  also  well  acquainted,  in  conse- 

*  Letter  from  J.  Almon  to  L.  D.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Dec.  10, 1798« 
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^uence  af  a  ttoukr  coirespo&deiioei,  with  the  baod-writiBg  of 
Mr.  Boy^ ;  and  Woodlall,  whose  veradtj  oould  not  be  qoes- 
tioned,  and  who  had  lar  better  opportunities  of  eompariag  the 
autographs  together,  desiiad  tbat  the  letters  of  Junius  were 
written  in  the  hand-writiiig  of  Bojd ;  adding,  that  Almon^ 
from  the  ea«ttl  glance  he  had.  obtamed,  had  conjectured  erro^ 
neously.  Th#  diJQ&culty  was  felt  and  acknowledged  ;  and  the 
following  ingenious  expedient  was  devised  to  get  rid  of  it.  It 
was  contended  that  Boyd  had,  about  the  period  of  Junius*^ 
first  appearance,  accustomed  MmseK  to  what  he  used  to  call, 
and  his  cooiiinentators  aud  biograj^rs  call  after  him,  a  dis- 
§viaed  hand ;  and  that  he  uniformly  employed  this  dugmseif 
hand  in  writing  these  letters,  in  order  to  prevent  detection. 
And  this  ingenious  discovery  was  afterwards  brought  forward, 
as  an  evidence  of  Boyd's  good  sense  and  discretion,  and  an 
additional  demonstration  that  he  was  the  actual  writer  of 
Ihese  letters.  '*  It  would  require  strong  proof  indeed,"  says 
Jilr.  Chalmers,  ''  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind  that  the  writer 
.of  Junius's  Letters  would  send  them  to  the  printer  in  his  real 
hand-writing.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a  man  as 
Boyd  would  take  sudi  successful  pains  to  disguise  his  hand- 
writing, if  he  had  not  had  some  design  to  deceive  the  w<»:ld." 

But  this  is  to  involve  the  argument  in  even  more  self-con- 
tradiction than  ever.  Junius,  whoever  he  was,  wrote  his 
letters,  we  are  told,  in  a  dis§vued  hand-writing ^  in  order  to 
avoid  detection :  the  letter  which  Almon  saw  was  not  a  dia- 
guised  hand^writi$ig,  but  in  the  open  and  avowed  hand-writing 
<]f  Boyd,  with  which  Almon  was  well  acquainted,  and  which 
-was  made  use  of  by  Boyd  im  bi§  oommon  trarmtctions  imd 
correspondence.  Upon  their  own  reasoning,  therefore,  Boyd 
/coold  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  letters  <^  Junius. 

But  we  are  told,  in  reply  to  this  second  difficulty,  that  the 
disguised  hand-writing  of  Boyd,  though  different  from  his 
common  hand-writing,  was  nevertheless  not  so  different,  hut 
that  those  who  were  &imiliar  with  the  latter  could  easily  trace 
its  origin,  and  identify  it  with  the  former :  *^  I  have  already 
^proved,''  says  Mr.  Oampb^l,  **  that  those  who  areacquainted  with 
the  o»e,  would,  up<»i  inspection  of  the  other,  discover  a  strong 
resemblance  between  them."  *    The  result  of  course  is,  that 

*  Life  of  I%d,>  U7. 
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Alxnen  peaetiated  the  deceptirai,  altbongh  fhna  a  moinentsrj 
glance,  while  Weodlalil  was  uBcapaUe  of  damg  so,  notwith- 
irtanding  his  sc^iior  opportanities.  Yet  aorelj  never  was 
such  a  dis^fuiMe  either  attempted  or  conceiTed  before.  The 
author,  wishes,  we  are  told,  to  dissemUe  his  hsnd-writing,  ia 
order  to  avoid  detection;  and  he  devises  a  disguiged  huid- 
writing  that  can  enlj  be  traced  home  and  idestified  by  those 
who  are  acqnaisted  with  his  oommoa  hand- writing;  as  if  his 
eommon  h^wl-writing  coold  be  identified  bj  strangeis  as  a 
fioatter  of  course. 

A  dtsgmiaed  hioid-writing  that  should  conceal  him  from 
all  who  were  ignorant  of  £as  real  hand-writing,  and  expose 
him  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  it,  was  a  truly  brilliant 
invention,  and  altogether  worthy  of  Mr.  Boyd's  country  and 

C 'tensions.  Yet»  after  all,  we  must  not  forget,  that  the 
d-writing  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  Almon,  if 
Boyd*s  at  all,  was  not  the  mystical,  esoteric  autography,  the 
t^a  y^ftfjLara.  of  the  initiated,  the  disguised  chuacter  that 
could  be  detected  by  nobody  but  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  common  writing,  but  the  common  and  undisguised 
character  itself,  his  general  and  avowed  hand-writing  em- 
|>loyed  on  pvrposes  of  ordinary  business,  and  which,  says  Mr. 
Ahnon,  *'  I  knew,'  in  consequence  of  having  received  several 
letters  from  him  coNCiSNiNa  books." 

But  this  is  not  the  only  disguise  which  Mr.  Boyd  must 
have  had  recourse  to,  and  which  he  is  admitted  to  have  had 
recourse  to,  if  he  were  the  real  author  oi  these  celel»ated 
epistles. .  He  must  have  disguised  his  usual  ^yle  even  more 
than  his  usual  hand-writing ^  aitd  that  by  the  very  extrsr 
ordinary  assurbption  ef  an  excellence  whuih  does  not  else- 
where appear  to  have  belonged  to  him;  for  it  is  not  pretended 
by  any  of  his  advocates  that  the  general  merit  of  any  one  of 
his  acknowledged  productions  is  equal  to  the  general  merit  of 
the  Letters  of  Junius ;  but  merely  asserted  that  there  is  in  his 
works  a  general  imitation  of  the  manner  of  the  latter,  together 
with  an  occasional  copy  of  his  very  phrases  and  images,  and  that 
he  has  cU  times  procdused  passages  not  inferior  to  some  of  the 
best  that  Junius  ever  wrote.  "  Of  all  the  characters,"  says  Mr. 
Ohalmers  himself,  **  idK>  knew  Boyd  personally,  I  have  only 
met  with  one  gentleman  who  is  of  opiaien  that  he  was  abie 
to  write  Junius  8  letters."  And  Mr.  Campbell  has  hence  con- 
ceived it  necessary  to  «ifer  two  reasons  =  for  this  palpable 
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inferiority  of  style.  The  one  is,  that  all  the  acknowledged 
productions  of  Boyd  were  written  in  a  hurry — stans  pede  in 
unOf — ^while  the  letters  of  Junius,  contrary  indeed  to  his 
otherwise  uniform  method,  were  possihly  composed  with  con- 
siderable pains,  and  corrected  by  numerous  revisions.  The 
other  consists  of  a  long  extract  from  the  Kambler,  in  denial 
of  the  position  that  "  because  a  man  has  once  written  well, 
he  can  never  under  any  circumstances  write  ill."* 

Now  the  whole  of  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  is  founded  on  gratuitous  assumptions  alone,  and  may 
be  just  as  fairly  applied  to  any  one  else  of  the  supposed 
writers  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  as  to  Mr.  Boyd.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  occasionally  wrote  passages  of  considerable 
merit;  and  it  is  admitted  also,  that  he  was  an  imitator  of 
Junius's  style,  and  a  frequent  copyist  of  his  veiy  words  and 
images.  But  this  last  fact  is  against  Boyd,  instead  of  being 
in  his  favour,  for  the  style  of  Junius  is  original  and  strictly 
his  own ;  he  is  now  here  a  copyist,  and  much  less  a  copyist  of 
himself.  Boyd  might  characteristically  write,  as  he  has 
done  in  his  Freeholder,  **  long  enough  have  our  eyes  ached 
over  this  barren  prospect,  where  no  verdure  of  virtue  quickens,^* 
because  Junius  before  him  had  written,  **  I  turn  with  pleasure 
from  that  barren  waste  in  which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root, 
710  verdure  quickens;"  but  Junius  could  not  write  so,  because 
his  genius  was  far  too  fertile  for  him  to  be  driven  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  copying  from  his  own  metaphors,  and  even  had 
he  done  it  in  the  present  instance,  he  was  too  manly  a  writer 
to  have  introduced  into  the  simile  the  affected  and  con* 
temptible  alliteration  of  **  verdure  of  virtue." 

If  Boyd,  therefore,  wrote  Junius,  he  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  powers  of  which  he  has  never  otherwise  given  any 
evidence  whatever,  and  must  not  only  have  disguised  his  hand, 
'but,  as  well  observed  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Woodfall,  have  disguised  his  style  at  the  same  time ;  and 
this  too  "  in  that  most  extraordinary  way  of  writing  above  his 
own  reach  of  literary  talent,"  judging  of  his  abilities  from 
every  existing  and  acknowledged  document.  To  conceive  that 
a  maxL  of  versatile  genius  might  disguise  his  accustomed  style 
of  writing  by  adopting  some  other  style  on  a  level  with  his 
own,  is  not  difficult;  but  to  conceive,  under  the  circumstances 

*  Campbeirs  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  81 
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of  Ills  authenticated  talents,  that  Bojd  could  disgaise  bis 
avowed  style  by  assuming  that  of  Junius,  is  to  conceive,  though 
the  difference  between  them  was  not  altogether  so  extreme, 
that  a  sign-post  painter  might  disguise  himself  under  the 
style  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  or  a  street  fiddler  under  that  of 
Cramer. 

In  effect  Boyd  appears  to  have  been  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  writings  of  Junius,  ambitious  enough  to  try  to 
imitate  them,  and  vain  enough  to  wish  to  be  thought  the 
author  of  them.  By  the  deep  interest  he  displayed  in  their 
behalf,  he  once  or  twice  *  induced  his  wife  to  challenge  him 
with  having  written  them ; — ^when  accidentally  taxed  by  Almon 
with  the  same  fact,  he  could  not  restrain  his  feelings,  and  his 
cheeks  flushed  with  rapture  beneath  the  suspicion :  and  when, 
upon  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1776,  he  wrote  his  address 
to  the  electors  of  Antrim,  under  the  title  of  "The  Free- 
holder," he  so  far  succeeded  by  eulogizing  Junius,  by  quoting 
his  letters,  and  imitating  his  manner,  as  to  induce  a  few  other 
persons  to  entertain  the  same  idea,  and,  what  was  of  no  small 
gratification  to  him,  to  acquire  the  honour  of  beins  generally 
denominated  Junius  the  Second.  Yet,  say  his  advocates,  he 
never  dared  to  avow  that  he  was  Junius,  because  Junius  had 
declared  in  his  Dedication,  *'  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my 
own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me." 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  these  visits  to  Ireland  are  by  no 
means  favourable  to  Mr.  Boyd*s  claims;  for  the  letters  of 
Junius  published  in  August,  1768,  under  the  signatures  of 
Atticus  and  Lucius,  were  written  during  one  of  them ;  and 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  seized  hold  of  the  events 
of  the  moment,  and  replied  to  the  numerous  vindications  and 
apologies  of  the  government-party,  must  have  been  written  (not 
at  Belfast)  but  in  London,  or  its  immediate  vicinity  \,    While 

*  Campbeirs  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  136. 

■h  Campbell  in  his  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  22,  relates  the  following  anecdote  of 
tliat  gentleman,  which  occurred  during  the  before-mentioned  visit  to  Ireland 
in  the  summer  of  1768.  **  One  evening  while  Mr.  Flood  sat  at  his  own 
table,  after  dinner,  entertaining  a  large  company,  of  which  Mr.  Boyd  was 
one,  he  received  an  anonymous  note,  inclosing  a  letter  on  the  state  of  parties, 
signed  Sindercombe,  The  note  contained  a  request  that  Mr.  Flood  would 
peruse  the  inclosed  letter,  and  that  if  it  met  his  approbation  he  would  get  it 
published,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  a  paper  of  the  following  morning,  and 
the  letter  produced  a  yery  strong  sensation  on  the  public  mind.*'  Mr. 
CSampbell  proceeds  to  state  that  "  every  endeavour  was  made,  without  effect^ 
to  discover  the  author:  that  Mrs*  Boyd  always  thought  that  Sindercombe  was 
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his  visit  to  the  same  country  in  1772  was  ^i^j  in  coasck 
qoenee  of  extreme  peemnurj  distress^  w]uck  had  oppressed 
)Eim  lor  the  poreoediag  eighteen  months  oar  two  jears,  and  hid 
driven  him  itom  l^e  wofid,  tlooagh  a  fear  of  being  arrested; 
Buch  were  the  opposite  dreamstanoes  of  Jnnias,  that  the  latter 
was  refusing,  at  this  very  moment,  the  moietj  of  the  profits 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  his  cmn  edition  of  his  letters,  re- 
peatedly pressed  upon  him^  and  to  which  he  was  fairly 
entitled ;  and  ofiSoriqg,  fri^ai  a  competent  poesei^  a  pecuniary 
indemnification  to  WoodMl  on  account  of  his  prosecuti<m  by 
the  crown. 

There  is,  howeyer,  a  note  inserted  in  Jonios's  own  editioii 
of  these  letters  %  in  reiation  to  Lord  Imham,  and  his  base* 
ness  to  a  young  and  confidential  friend,  that  has  been  con- 
nived by  these  same  gentlemen  as  almost  decisive  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Boyd*s  pretensieais ;  the  young  man  here  alluded  to 
having  been^  as  it  should  seem,  one  of  Mrs.  Boyd  s  guar 
dians ;  the  two  femailies  to  which  the  iajst  relates,  from  the 
peculiar  motives  they  possessed  for  keeping  it  a  secret,  not 
being  supposed  to  have  divulged  it  to  any  one,  and  Mrs. 
Boyd  herflelf  having  only  comsuiuicated  it  in  strict  confi- 
dence to  her  husband.    Yet  the  reader  of  the  ensuing  Private 

ber  hvsband^s  pro^QCtian,  and  tlust  many  yon  ttftenrazda  sbe  was  aatisfied 
tBat  her  conjecture  was  founded  in  £ut.'*  If  Mrs.  Boyd  wece  cortect  in  hex 
conjecture,  as  to  ker  husband  being  the  author  of  the  letter  under  this  signa- 
We,  it  would  of  itself  all  but  indisputably  proYe  that  be  was  not  the  writer 
«f  the  Letters  of  Junius;  as  on  Dec  26,  1772,  nearly  twelve  months  after 
^Innms  had  ceased  ta  ptcUisli  under  this  ngnatare,  and  msay  months  after  he 
had  declined  to  write  ander  any  other,  BiadaxoDkbe  addmses  tiw  foUowing 
card  to  himi—^ 

"  For  the  Pvhlie  Advertiger. 

A  CAM).  Bee  26, 1772. 

"  SisifKBacntm  laments  that  Junius  is  silent  at  a  season  that  demands  his 
utmost  eloquence,  fliadereonfee  has  long  waited  witfc  impatience  for  the 
completion  of  that  promise,  in  which  every  friend  to  liberty  is  so  deeply 
interested.  Junius  has  long  since  pledged  himseff  that  the  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Townshend  in  Ireland  '  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  public'  He 
now  calls  upon  Junius  to  fulfil  that  promise." 

That  is  Boyd,  the  writer  of  Junius  as  Cam^Mll  contends^  calls  upon  him.- 
self  to  fulfil  a  promise  which  he  had  not  the  smallest  intention  to  perfnrm,  as 
may  be  seen  by  r^erence  to  Prirate  Letter,  KTo.  63.  Sindercombe  is  a  signa- 
ture of  some  peculiarity,  and  never  appeared  ia  the  Public  Advertiser  during 
tiie  period  in  which  the  writer  of  the  letters  of  Junius  was  a  correspoadent 
in  that  paper,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  was  from  April  28, 17^,  to 
May  12,  1772. 
'     *  Letter,  No.  6T. 
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LeftefB,  after  ^witeeasiag  the  npii^  vkb  wkich  Jnaiiis  ba^ 
^ame  informed  dC  jyb'.  Garnck'ji  JntiHielaoii  to  tke  king,  and 
Swiimej's  ymt  t»  Lord  G.  SaekTille,  mil  have  no  difficultj 
im  coocemng  tiiat  Jmias,  though  totally  tmacquainted  miii 
Mr.  Boyd  or  ios  fftmil j,  might  l^ve  easily  aoqaired  a  know- 
ledge of  setreta  fax  more  securely  locked  up  than  the  present 
Iia  reality,  from  Mr.  Campbell's  own  religion  of  this  aneodote, 
it  seems  lath^  a  matter  of  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  a 
aacx^  to  any  one,  than  that  it  should  have  been  known  to  Ju- 
liiiis  at  the  tiiiie  of  his  oairating  it ;  for  it  ^^aars  that  at 
kttst  six  peraons  were  privy  to  the  transaetion  almost  from  its 
first  ffldetence :  &e  debaaqhee  and  the  prostitute,  the  injured 
bhdegroom  and  his  two  brothers^  and  Jtfrs.  B^d  as  a  part  of 
(the  bridegroom's  family  ♦.-^Yet^  from  these  three  slender 
fiGu^ts, — Boyds  imitation  of  the  style  of  Junius,  Almond  sus- 
I^OQ  cotLCdnxkig  his  hand-writing,  and  the  aneodote  of  Lord 
Imham,  in  oon^mdion  with  a  fdw  others  ef  a  nature  merely 
collateral,  and  which,  when  separated  frcon  them,  prove  no- 
iMng  whatever^  these  gentlemen  undertake  to  "  regard  it  as 
&  moral  oertainly  that  Macaulay  Boyd  d^  writo  the  letters  of 
Jimias."t 

The  late  Mr.  WoodfiBdl  I,  indeed,  made  no  scruple  of  denying 
the  aasertion  peremptor ^y«  admitting,  at  the  isame  tiiAe»  that 
he  was  not  absolutely  cfflrtaki  who  did  wri^  them.  But  this 
testimony,  it  seeiBS,  though  from  the  printer  of  the  lettors 
ihemsd\«s,  and  who,  moreover,  throc^h  the  whole  period  of 
■their  puhlieation,  was  iu  habits  of  eonfidentisl  correspondence 
with  ma  aa&os,  is  of  bo  consequence.  Let  us  see  by  wh«t 
curious  process  of  lo§^  this  testimony  is  attempted  to  be 
invalidated:  the  reader  will  meet  with  it  in  Mr.  Chalmers's 
pamphlet,  who  thus  observes  and  reasoos : — 

'*■  A  few  wee^s  after  the  publication  of  *  Alsaon's  Anecdotes,' 
in  1797,  Mr.  H.  S.  Wood&dl,  meeting  the  anecdote  writer  at 
Longman's  shop,  t^oiiij^injented  him  on  his  entertaining  book ; 

*  Letter,  "So,  07»  with  a  note  hj  JnniQs. — ^d. 

f  See  Chalmen's  Snpplemmt,  p.  &4.    Oamph^t  1M&,  173,  977. 

$  it  maj be  fit  to  acplam  that  tfaei«  ue  m  conixBectieniritfa  Jmuui  iinee 
Wi8odM'»— Uie  &,ikm,  lEr.  Heuy  SempMii  WoodfiiU;  tlie  Mm,  Itr.  Oeosge 
Wood&U ;  and  the  giandBoii ;  the  first,,  tlw  eriginai  publiBher  cf  the  Letters 
cf  Jubihb;  the  aecond,  the  publisher  of  the  edition  of  1812;  and  the  third, 
lSi£  present  Mr.  Henry  Woodiiall,  who  prmts  the  edition  now  in  course  of 
fridicatiea. — ^Bs. 
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but  said  that  be  was  *  mistaken  in  supposing  Mr.  Boyd  to 
have  been  the  author  of  Junius*s  Letters  ;*  and  then  added, 
■with  an  emphasis,  that '  Mr.  Boyd  was  not  the  author  of  them.' 
To  these  emphatical  observations  Mr.  Almon  replied  that 
'he  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Boyds  being  the  author  of  those 
letters ;  that  as  you,  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  never  knew  who 
was  the  author,  you  cannot  undertake  to  say  who  was  not  the 
author  of  those  letters.*  Mr.  Woodfall  departed  without 
making  any  reply.  What  reply  could  he  make  ?  It  is  ab* 
surd  in  any  man,  who  does  not  know  the  author  of  Junius's 
letters,  to  say  that  Macaulay  Boyd  was  not  the  writer  of  them 
in  opposition  to  affirmative  proofs.  Yet  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall 
afterwards  told  Mr.  L.  D.  Campbell  that  ^Mr.  Boyd  was  not 
the  writer  of  Junius's  letters,'  without  pretending,  however, 
that  he  knew  the  true  author." 

Now  every  one  who  knew  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  knew  him 
also  to  be  a  man  of  strict  unimpeachable  veracity ;  a  man  who 
would  not  have  ventured  to  speak  decisively  upon  this  or  any 
other  point,  if  he  had  not  had  very  sufficient  grounds.  We 
are  asked  what  reply  he  could  have  made  ?  and  are  told  that 
his  negative  assertion  was  absurd  against  the  affirmative 
proofs  offered.  *  These  affirmative  proofs  have  been  already 
sufficiently  noticed ;  our  next  business  then  is  to  state  what 
reply  Mr.  Woodfall,  could  have  made  if  he  had  chosen,  and 
perhaps  would  have  made  if  he  had  been  differently  addressed, 
of  the  absurdity  of  which  the  reader  shall  determine  when  he 
has  perused  it :  it  shall  be  founded  upon  negative  arguments 
alone.  Woodfall  well  knew  the  hand-writings  of  both  Junius 
and  Boyd,  and  was  in  possession  of  many  copies  of  both ;  and 
knowing  them  he  well  knew  they  were  different.  He  well 
knew  that  Junius  was  a  man  directly  implicated  in  the  circle 
of  the  court,  and  immediately  privy  to  its  most  secret  in- 
trigues; and  that  Boyd  was  very  differently  situated,  and 
that  whatever  information  he  collected  was  by  circuitous 
channels  alone.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  affluence, 
considerably  superior  to  his  own  wants,  refusing  remunera- 
tions to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  offering  reimbursements 
to  those  who  suffered  on  his  account ; — Boyd  to  be  labouring 
imder  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  ready  to  accept  what- 
ever was  offered  him;  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Almon, 
**  a  broken  gentleman  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket."    Ju- 
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Bills  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  considerably  more  than  his  own 
age,  who,  from  a  long  and  matured  experience  of  the  world, 
was  entitled  to  read  him  lessons  of  moral  and  prudential 
philosophy ;  Boyd  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  very  young  man  *, 
who  had  not  even  reached  his  nugority,  totally  without  plan, 
and  almost  without  experience  of  any  kind,  who  in  the  pros- 
pect of  divulging  himself  to  Woodfall,  could  not  possibly  have 
written  to  him  "  after  long  experience  of  the  worlds  I  affirm 
before  Grod  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy  f." 
Boyd  he  knew  to  be  an  imitator  and  copyist  of  Junius ;  Junius 
to  be  no  imitator  or  copyist  of  any  man,  and  least  of  all  of 
himself.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  decided  mixed-monarchist, 
who  opposed  the  ministry  upon  constitutional  principles; 
Boyd  to  be  a  wild  random  republican^  who  opposed  them 
upon  revolutionary  views :  Junius  to  be  a  writer  who  could 
not  have  adopted  the  signature  of  Democrates  or  Democrati- 
cus ;  Boyd  a  writer  who  could,  and  who,  we.  are  told,  did  do 
so  in  perfect  uniformity  with  his  political  creed.  Woodfell, 
it  is  true,  did  not  pretend  to  know  Junius  personally,  but 
from  his  hand-writing,  his  style  of  composition,  age,  pohtics, 
rank  in  life,  and  pecuniary  affluence,  he  was  perfectly  as- 
sured that  Junius  could  not  be  Boyd. 

It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  to  have 
made  some  reply  if  he  had  chosen ;  and  it  was  possible  also 
for  him  to  have  said,  toithout  absurdity,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  affirmative  proofs  of  his  biographers,  that  Macaulay  Boyd 
was  not  the  writer  of  Junius's  Letters. 

A  thousand  other  proofs,  equally  cogent  and  insurmount- 
able, might  be  advanced,  if  necessary,  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Mr.  Boyd.  Among  these  let  the  reader  compare 
the  letter  of  Junius^  subscribed  "  Vindex,"  March  6,  1771, 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  91,  in  which  he  publicly  ridicules 
Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean,  upon  his  defence  of  the  ministry,  in 
regard  to  the  Falkland  Islands  I,    Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean  is 

*  Boyd  was  born  in  October,  1746,  and  JTnniaB's  first  letter,  under  the 
ngnatare  of  Poplicola,  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  April  28, 1767^ 
when  Boyd  had  not,  as  yet,  attained  his  21st  year. 

i<  Private  Letter,  No.  44. 


+ 


This  Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean  is  the  person  whom  a  writer  in  1849  in  th» 
^orth  British  JReview  (Sir  David  Brewster,  it  is  said)  has  started  as  a  new 
candidate  for  the  honours  of  Junius..  But  the  references  in  the  text  appear 
sufficient  to  diepose  of  the  new  claimant;  that  is,  supposing  Junius  was  Vini* 
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wefi  kaofwn  to  haxe  been  the  best  aaad  steadiest  friend  thkt 
Boyd  ever  possetsed ;  and  a  friaid  who  BsSterei.  to  fahn  on- 
inteRvptedly  from  1764  to  1778 't*,  in  which  year  Maclean 
oommeBced  a  veyage  to  Inctia,  npim  official  harness  rekiting 
to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  It  was  Maclean  wfao^  according  to  his 
biographer,  finished  Boyd  with  the  greater  pert  of  the  secret 
tmnsadaeiis  of  enr  own  govemmeiyt,  «id  the  intdh'gence  he 
made  nee  of  in  relation  to  die  oriental  concerns  of  the  Nabob 
Mahomed  Ali  l^an ;  who  larg^  and  liberally  assisted  him 
with  pecuniary  aid  whiie  at  home,  and  "  frithfoUy  promised 
him  he  would,  on  his  return  from  India,  aasist  in  clearing 
him  frKHU  all  hia  pecumary  difficdities.*'  The  proofs  are  un- 
questionable, that  the  above  letter  was  written  by  Junius ;  and 
that  he  wrote  it  also  in  contempt  arad  ridicule  of  Laughlin 
Maclean,  who,  instead  ^of  being,  as  Mr.  Campbell  afi&rms,  an 
opponent  of  the  minisdary  at  this  time,  was  an  avowed  de- 
fendant of  them.  Will  Mr.  Boyd's  biographers  and  advo- 
cates, after  this  anecdote,  so  far  vilify  his  memory  as  to  con- 
tend that  it  was  written  by  himself? 

^eXf  and  wrote  the  commentaiy  on  Maclean  reCeired  to,  and  i^icli  wiU  be 
fonnd  in  our  second  volume.  Setting  aside  the  great  mistake  committed  in 
the  article  alladed  to,  as  to  the  persoiral  history  of  Maclean,  there  is  nothing* 
known  of  him  ts  warrant  Ibe  canclnsion  tiuiit  ha  w«a  competent  to  draw 
the  bow  of  Jimini;  nmreovec,  in  the  yean  1769  and  1770,  whea  Jimia* 
was  in  hot  war,  and  nnceasmgly  directii^  hia  keenest  shafts  against  the 
ministry^  Mr.  Maclean  was  absorbed  in  his  own  pecuniary  difficulties,  con- 
seqaent  on  gambling  in  India  stock;  and  in  1772  &•  waa  collector  at  Philar 
delphia,  while  Jnnina  is  known  to  hate  been  writing  in  London. — Bn. 

*  See  Mr.  OBmiOMil's  Life  oC  Boyd,  pp.  117, 126,  209,  210.  ht  p.  141,  he 
grves  us  the  following  aecouot  of  Mr.  Boyd,  fai  suppeit  of  his  assertion  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  these  letters.  *'  From  this  time  [Kot.  27, 1771]  till 
the  20th  of  January  following^  Mc  Boyd's  whole  time  was  occupied  in 
examining  the  law  books  and  state  trials  abore  mentioned,  and  in  writing 
with  his  usual  secrecy  for  the  Public  Mvertiser :  Jumus's  cMwrate  letter  to 
Lord  Mansficddy  in  which  he  stmye  hard  to  make  goad  hia  cfaHge  against 
him,  is  dated  the  21st  of  January,  1772:  about  thrae  weeks  idfter  the  public 
cation  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Boyd  went  to  Ireland ;  and  Junius  ceased  to  write 
under  that  signatuae  for  tie  Fublie  Adyertisec."  The  leader  w^  peiceiye 
by  «  reCerenee  to  Pmate  Letters,  Kos.  40  and  48,  that  the  letfs  to  Lord^ 
Mansfield  was  finished  some  considerable  time  hefiire  it  SBBde  its  appeannMe 
in  the  Public  Advertiser;  and  by  comparing  the  dates  of  the  Pnyaie  Letters, 
subsequent  to  that  pnUicatioa,  «p  to  March  5, 1772,  of  wfaidi  theas  ace  no 
lesa  than  aersn,  he  will  be  sactisfied  that  it  was  totally  in^oaiaie  for  the. 
writer  of  die  Letters  of  Jmnas  to  hare  been  in  Ireknd  ait  tiw  period  deaoftedr 
VyM&OaaipbfllL 
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Of  ail  tlie  xepated  nitlion*of  tkese  celebrated  addresses. 
Dunning,  Loi^  Ashtnrton,  ofien  the  kugest  abrogate  of 
claim  in  bis  faroor;  and,  ImU  for  a  few  laete  whkh  seem 
dedsiye  j^amst  Inm,  might  fairly  be  admkled  to  have 
been  the  r^  Juniiis.  His  age  and  rank  in  life,  his  talents 
and  learning,  (thengb  perhaps  not  €lastical  learning,)  his 
biilliant  mi,  and  sareastic  faahk,  his  ooamon  resideBce,  dnr- 
ing  the  period  in  qnestion,  hia  political  principles,  attach- 
ments and  antipadii€s«.  conspire  in  maiidBg  him  as  the  man : 
hot,  nnfiirtanalelj  for  anefa  a  conclnsicm.  Dunning  yna  Soli- 
eitor-General  at  the  thna  these  letters  first  appeared,  and  for 
more  than  &  tvelyesaonth  afterwards:  and  Junius  himself 
has  openly  and  solemnly  affirmed,  **  I  am  no  lawyer  hy  prch 
femon  ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read  than  every 
English  gentleman  should  be  in  the  lows  of  his  coontry."* 
Dunning  was  a  man  of  high  unblemished  honour,  as  well  as 
of  high  independent  principles ;  it  cannot,  tho^fore,  be  sup- 
posed that  he  would  have  vilified  the  King,  while  one  of 
the  King's  confidential  servants  and  councillors :  nor  would 
he,  as  a  barrister,  have  written  to  Woodfall  in  the  course  of 
a  confidential  correspondence,  ''  I  am  advised  that  no  jury 
will  find"  a  bill f. 

Another  person  who  has  had  a  claim  advanced  in  his  favour 
upon  the  same  subject  is  the  late  celebrated  Henry  Flood, 
M.P.  of  Ireland.  Now,  without  wanderii^  at  laige  for 
proofs  that  Mr.  Flood  could  not  have  been  the  writer  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  it  is  only  sujB&cient  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  two  following  facts,  which  are  decisive  of  the 
subject  in  question. 

First,  Mr.  Flood  was  in  Ireland  throughout  a  great  part  of 
tiie  summer  of  .1768,  and  at  a  time  when  Junius,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was  perpetually  corresponding  with  the 
printer  of  the  PMic  Advertiser,  and  with  a  rapidity  which 
could  not  have  been  maintained,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  even 
at  a  hundred,  and  occasionally  at  less  than  fifty  miles'  distance 
from  the  British  metropolis.  This  fact  may  be  collected, 
among  other  authorities,  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr. 
Campbeirs  life  of  Boyd,  and  is  just  as  adverse  to  the  pr&t- 
tensions  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

*  Fn^KetoJiiaBi.  f  Etivatfr  Lettec,  Kb.  ISr 
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"  In  the  summer  of  1768  Boyd  went  to  Ireland  for  a  few 
months,  on  some  private  business.  During  his  stay  in  Dub- 
lin he  was  constantly  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Flood." 

Next,  by  turning  to  the  private  letter  of  Junius,  No.  44, 
of  the  date  of  Nov.  27, 1771,  the  reader  will  find  the  follow- 
ing paragraph:  "I /gar  your  friend  Jerry  Dyson  wUl  lose 
his  Irish  pension.  Say  "received."  The  mark  '*  received'* 
occurs,  accordingly,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  day  en- 
suing. Now  by  turning  to  the  Irish  debates  of  this  period, 
we  shall  find  diat  the  question  concerning  this  pension  was 
actually  determined  by  the  Irish  Parliament  just  two  days 
before  the  date  of  the  above  mentioned  private  letter,  and 
that  Mr.  Flood  was  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
grant,  a  circumstance  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  be- 
lieving him  to  have  written  the  letter  in  question.  We  shall 
extract  the  article  from  whence  this  information  is  derived, 
from  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Dec.  18, 1771  • 

"  Authentic  copy  of  the  conclunon  of  the  speech  which  Mr.  Flood  made 
in  the  Irish  Hoose  of  Commons,  on  Monday  the  25th  of  November  last, 
when  the  debate  on  the  pension  of  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.,  came  on  before  the 
committee  of  supplies : 

" But  of  all  the  burthens  which  it  has  pleased  government  to  lay 

upon  our  devoted  shoulders,  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  debate 
is  the  most  grievous  and  intolerable. — Who  does  not  know  Jeremiah  Dyson, 
Esq.  1 — We  know  little  of  him  indeed,  otherwise  than  by  his  name  in  our 
pension  list ;  but  there  are  others  who  know  him  by  his  actions.  This  is  he 
who  is  endued  with  those  happy  talents,  that  he  has  served  every  admi- 
nistration, and  served  every  one  with  equal  success — a  civil,  pliable,  good- 
natured  gentlenuin,  who  will  do  what  you  wUl,  and  say  what  you  please-^ 
for  payment. 

**  Here  Mr.  Flood  was  interrupted,  and  called  to  order  by  Mr.  M ,  who 

urged  that  more  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Dyson  as  one  of  his  Majesty's 
officers,  and,  as  such,  one  whom  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  repoio 
confidence  in.    However  Mr.  Flood  went  on. 

''  As  to  the  royal  confidence  reposed  in  Mr.  Dyson,  his  gracious  Majesty 
(whom  Gh>d  long  preserve)  has  been  graciously  lavish  of  it,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Dyson,  but  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Dyson;  and  I  think  the  choice  was  good  : 
the  royal  secrets  will,  I  dare  say,  be  very  secure  in  their  breasts,  not  only  for 
the  love  they  bear  to  his  gracious  Majesty,  but  for  the  love  they  bear  them- 
selves. In  the  present  case,  however,  we  do  not  want  to  be  informed  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  Dyson's  character ;  we  know  enough  of  him — everybody  knows 
enough  of  him — ask  the  British  treasury — the  British  council — ask  any 
Englishman  who  he  is,  what  he  is — they  can  all  tell  you,  for  the  gentleman 
IS  well  known. — But  what  have  we  to  do  with  himi  He  never  served 
Ireland^  nor  the  friends  of  Ireland.   And  if  this  distressed  kingdom  was  never 
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Wiefited  !>y  Iiis  counsel,  interest,  or  service,  I  see  no  good  cause  why  tlii< 
kingdom  should  reward  him.  Let  the  honourahle  members  of  this  house 
consider  this,  and  give  their  voices,  accordingly. — For  Gfod's  sake  let  every 
man  consult  his  conscience  :  if  Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.,  shall  be  found  to  de- 
serve this  pension,  let  it  be  continued;  if  not,  let  it  be  lopped  off  our  revenue 
as  burthensome  and  unnecessary/' 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  pretensions  tliat  hare  been  offered 
on  the  part  of  Lord  George  Sackville  as  the  real  Junius. 
The  evidence  is  somewhat  indecisive  even  to  the  present 
hour.  Sir  William  Draper  divided  his  suspicions  between 
this  nobleman  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  upon  the  personal  and 
unequivocal  denial  of  the  latter,  he  transferred  them  en- 
tirely to  the  former :  and  that  Sir  William  was  not  the  only 
person  who  suspected  his  lordship  even  from  the  first,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  private  letter  of  Junius,  which  asserts  that 
Swinnej  had  actually  called  upon  Lord  Sackville  and  taxed 
him  with  being  Junius,  to  his  face*.  This  letter  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  whole  collection :  if  written 
by  Lord  George  Sackville  it  settles  the  point  at  once ;  and, 
if  not  written  by  him,  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  his 
lordship*s  family,  his  sentiments  and  his  connections,  so  inti- 
mate as  to  excite  no  small  degree  of  astonishment.  Junius 
was  informed  of  Swinney*s  having  called  upon  Lord  George 
Sackville,  very  shortly  after  his  call,  and  he  knew  that  hefare  this 
time  he  had  never  spoken  to  him  in  his  life.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that  Lord  George  Sackville  was  early  and  generally  sus- 
pected :  that  Junius  knew  him  to  be  suspected  without  assert- 
ting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  *•  The  Whig,"f  &c.,  that 
he  was  suspected  wrongfully ;  and  that  this  nobleman,  if  not 
Junius  himself,  must  have  been  in  habits  of  close  and  inti- 
mate  friendship  with  him*  The  talents  of  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville were  well  known  and  admitted,  and  his  political  prin- 
ciples led  him  to  the  same  side  of  the  question  that  was  so 
warmly  espoused  by  Junius.  It  is  said,  however,  that  on  one 
occasion  his  lordship  privately  observed  to  a  friend  of  his, 
**  I  should  be  proud  to  be  capable  of  writing  as  Junius  has 
done  *,  but  there  are  many  passages  in  his  letters  I  should  be 
veiy  sorry  to  have  written,"  J     Such  a  declaration,  however, 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  5.  +  Id.  No.  23. 

t  See  Chalmers's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  7* 
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k  toe  g&si&nkVto  be  in  any  way  oonelosive :  eren  Junius  him-' 
self  might,  m  a  subsequent  period,  have  regretted  that  he 
had  'vmtten  some  of  the  passages  that  occur  m  his  letters. 
Jn  the  case  of  his  letter  to  Juaia,  vre  know  he  did,  from  his 
own  avowal.  It  is  nevertheless  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  that  Junius  should 
roundly  have  accused  him  of  want  of  courage,  as  he  has  done, 
in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  7.  And  if  we  examine  into 
his  lordship  8  style»  and  even  into  his  own  opiniwi  of  his  own 
style,  we  shall  meet  with  facts  not  much  less  hostile.  Of  his 
own  composition  he  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  published  shortly 
after  his  return  from  Germany,  drawn  up  m  justification  of 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Minden : — "I  had  rather  upon 
this  occasion  submit  myself  to  all  the  inconveniences  that 
may  arise  from  the  want  of  style  than  borrow  assistance  from 
the  pen  of  others^  as  I  can  have  no  hopes  of  establishing  my 
character,  but  from  the  force  of  truth." 

And  that  his  lordship  has  not  in  this  passage  spoken  with 
an  undue  degree  of  self-modesty,  will,  we  think,  be  evident 
from  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  himself,  upon 
the  preceding  subject,  to  his  friend  Colonel  Fltzroy. 

Copy  of  Lokd  Q,  Sackvilee  s  Lezzbr  to  Colossl  Fitzboy. 

DxAB  Sib,    .  Jiiinden,  Aw/ust  2,  1759. 

The  orden  of  yvtfterdaj,  yoa  may  1>eneve,  af!bct  me  very  sensibly.  His 
SiDKfiBe  Higbness  has  lieen  pleaseil  to  judge,  eond^nn,  and  censure  me,  with- 
out bearing  me,  in  the  most  cruel  and  unprecedented  manner;  as  he  never 
«8ked  me  a  single  question  in  explanation  of  anything  be  might  disapprove : 
and  as  he  must  have  formed  bis  opinion  upon  the  report  of  others,  it  was 
0tHI  harder  be  would  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of  first  speaking  to  him 
upon  the  subject:  but  you  knew,  even  in  more  trifling  matters,  that  bard 
blowa  are  sometimes  nnexpectedly  given.  If  anybody  has  a  right  to  say  that 
I  hesitated  in  obeying  orders,  it  is  you.  I  will  relate  what  I  know  of  that, 
and  then  appeal  to  you  for  the  truth  of  it 

^hen  you  brought  me  orders  to  advance  with  the  British  cavalry,  I  was 
aiear  tbo  village  of  Hi^en,  I  think  it  is  called,  I  mean  that  place  which  the 
Saxons  bvrol  I  was  there  advaactd  by  M.  Halhorte's  order,  and  no  farther, 
when  you  came  to  ae.  Ligonier  £^wed  almost  instantly ;  he  said,  the 
whole  cavalry  was  to  advance.  I  was  pvaded  what  to  do,  and  begged  the 
fhvour  of  you  to  carry  me  to  the  Duke,  that  I  might  ask  an  explana- 
tion of  his  ord^ : — but  that  no  time  might  be  los^  I  sent  Smith  with 
orders  tP  bring  on  the  British  cavalry,  as  they  had  a  wood  before  they  could 
advance,  as  yov  directed;  and  I  reckoned,  by  the  time  I  had  seen  his  Serene 
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Hig1mes8|  I  shonid  find  them  forming  beyond  the  wood.  This  proceeding  of 
mine  might  possibly  be  wrong;  but  I  am  sure  the  service  could  notsuffier,  as 
no  delay  was  occasioned  by  it.  Th^duke  then  ordwed  me4o  leave  some 
^uadnma  npon  the  right,  which  I  did,  and  to  advance  the  rest  to  support  the 
fa&Btry.  This  I  dedare  I  did,  as  fast  as  I  iauigined  it  was  ngfat  in  cavalry  to 
■aidi  in  line.  I  onoe  halted  by  Lord  Qxanby  to  complcto  mj  forming  th« 
whole.  Upon  lus  advancing  tha  left  before  tlM  right  I  again  seat  to  hjia  to 
stop : — ^he  said,  as  the  prince  had  ordered  us  to  advance,  be  thought  we  should 
move  forward.  I  then  let  him  proceed  at  the  rate  he  liked^  and  kept  my 
right  up  with  hnn  as  regcdariy  as  I  oonid,  'till  we  got  to  the  rear  of  the  in- 
fiuatry  and  our  batteries.  We  both  halted  together,  and  afterwards  received 
no  order,  'till  that  which  was  brought  by  Colsoel  Wob  sad  the  Dnke  of 
Bichmond,  to  extend  in  one  bne  to  the  morass.  It  was  accordingly  eaecated ; 
and  then,  instead  of  finding  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  charge,  as  I  expected,  the 
battle  was  declared  to  be  gained,  and  we  were  told  to  dismount  our  men. 

This,  I  protest,  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter,  and  I  was  never  so  surprised, 
as  when  I  heard  tke  prince  was  dissatisfied  that  the  cavalry  did  not  move 
sooner  up  to  the  in&ntry.  It  is  not  my  business  to  ask,  what  the  disposition 
originally  was,  or  to  find  fiiult  with  anything.  All  I  insist  upon  is,  that  I 
obeyed  the  orders  I  received,  as  punctually  as  I  was  able;  and  if  it  was  to 
do  over  again,  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  executed  them  ten  nrinutes  sooner 
than  I  did,  now  I  know  the  ground,  and  what  was  expected;  but»  indeed, 
we  were  above  an  hour  too  late,  if  it  was  the  duke's  intention  to  have  made 
ibe  cavalry  pass  before  our  in&ntry  and  artillery,  and  charge  the  enemy's 
line.  I  cannot  think  that  was  his  meaning,  as  all  the  orders  ran  to  sustain 
our  in&ntry : — and  it  appears,  that  both  Lord  Granby  and  I  understood  we 
were  at  our  posts,  by  our  hahing,  when  we  got  to  the  rear  of  our  foot. 

I  hope  I  have  stated  impartially'  the  part  of  this  transaction  that  comes 
wi&in  your  knowledge.  If  I  have,  I  must  beg  you  would  declare  it,  so  as 
I  may  make  use  of  it  in  your  absence:  for  it  is  impossible  to  sit  silent  under 
such  reproach,  when  I  am  conscious  of  having  done  the  best  that  was  in  my 
power. — For  God's  sake,  let  me  see  you^  before  you  go  to  Enghmd. 
I  am,  mj  dear  Sir, 

Tour  fidthM  humble  Servant, 

eSOBGFS  SACKTILLE. 


Upon  the  claim,  then,  of  Lord  George  Sackville  to  the 
hoikoar  d  baring  ^tteh  the  Letters  of  Jimios,  the  above  are 
the  chief  facts  which  the  editor  is  able  to  lay  before  his 
readers:  he  has  laid  them  aceordinglj,  and  shall  conclude 
^th  leaving  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment. 


END   OF  DB.    good's   PRELIMINARY  ESSAY. 
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Br.  Good,  in  the  above  elaborate  dissertation,  appears  to 
liave  fairly  cleared  the  stage  of  all  pretenders  to  Junius's 
honours  up  to  the  period  of  his  editorship  in  181i2.  Sixteen 
years  later  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  mystery  as  in- 
scrutable as  ever,  though  he  admits  that  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  not  been  publicly  ad- 
vanced. But  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Taylor's  book — 
**  Junius  Identified  with  a  Distinguished  Living  Character" — 
he  still  continued  sceptical ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Barker,  concludes  despairingly,  with  the  expression,  "that  the 
great  political  enigma  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  likely  to 
lie  beyond  the  fathoming  of  any  line  and  plummet  that  will 
be  applied  to  it  in  our  days."  We  insert  the  entire  letter 
from  the  late  Mr.  Barkers  pleasant  volume  of  literary 
melange  on  the  Junius  question. 

«  Dear  Sir,  "  Guildford  Street,  Oct.  13, 1826. 

"  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  obliging  copy  of  yoiir  fint  letter  on  the  subject 
of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Many  years  ago,  as  you  perhaps  may  be 
aware,  /  entered  at  full  speed  into  this  research,  and  beat  the  httsh  in  every: 
direction.  At  that  time,  however,  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  not 
been  advanced,  at  least  not  before  the  public.  But  had  they  been  brought 
forward,  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  obvious  they  may  be  met^  and  many 
of  which  you  have  yourself  ably  handled,  would,  I  think,  have  succeeded  in 
putting  him  as  completely  out  of  the  list  as  all  the  other  competitors  appear 
to  be  put  whose  friends  have  undertaken  to  bring  them  forward.  The  ques- 
tion is,  nevertheless,  one  of  great  interest,  as  well  on  the  score  of  national 
history,  as  of  literary  curiosity.  Yet,  like  many  other  desiderata,  I  am 
afraid  it  is  likely  to  lie  beyond  the  fathoming  of  any  line  and  plummet  that 
will  be  applied  to  it  in  our  days.  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  of  your 
success,  and  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"  To  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq/  J.  M.  GOOD." 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  above,  that  Dr.  Good  indirectly 
acknowledges  the  authorship  of  the  Preliminary  Essay;  and, 
on  such  authentication,  his  letter  may  be  here  properly  ap- 
pended.— Ed* 


JUNIUS, 

'OABEVULLT  CGLUlVSD  VITH  THB  AUTHOK'S  OOBBXOTXD  IPITIOV. 
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B.EMAKKS  ON  THE  DEDICATION, 

[Thb  Author  of  tliese  Letters  had  the  prudence  or  the  good  fortune  to 
discontinue  than,  at  a  time  when  the  name  of  Junius  still  retained  all  its 
first  popularity.  He  was  proudly  conscious  of  their  excellence,  and  believed 
them  to  be  destined  to  literary  immortality.  In  the  course  of  their  first 
publication,  some  of  them  had  been,  without  his  permission,  collected  and 
republished.  At  the  close  of  the  whole,  he  prepared  them  to  be  reprinted  in 
that  form  in  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  them  ever  after  to  appear.  This 
Dedication  was  then  prefixed,  to  express  the  Author's  gratitude  for  the  en- 
thusiastic applause  with  which  his  Letters  had  been  honoured,  to  recall  upon 
them  the  popniar  curiosity,  to  suggest  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  careless  readers 
the  principal  topics  of  which  the  Letters  treated,  and  to  explain  that  his  Book 
was  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  collection  of  fugitive  personal 
fiatires,  as  in  that  of  a  system  of  fundamental  principles  of  British  Liberty 
^nd  Political  Law,  unfolded  in  a  practical  application  of  them,  which  waa 
well  adapted  to  confirm  their  truth,  and  to  evince  their  importance. 

He  bespeaks  the  continued  partiality  of  the  nation  to  his  work,  by  re^ 
presenting  it  as  the  nursling  of  their  favour.  He  boasts,  that  it  cannot  but 
survive  the  interest  of  those  temporary  and  personal  matters  to  which  it  owes 
^  part  of  its  present  celebrity.  He  describes  the  principles  which  it  inculcates, 
as  worthy  to  make  the  people  value  it  as  a  urttfut  %it  ah),  and  transmit  it  to 
their  posterity  with  the  same  care  with  which  they  would  perpetuate  the 
Constitution  which  it  vindicates  and  explains.  For  the  boastfiilness  of  these 
iassumptions,  he  apologizes,  by  observing,  that  the  concealment  of  his  person 
and  real  name,  tskes  away  from  his  vanity  whatever  might  appear  par- 
ticularly weak,  or  might  prove  the  most  ofiensive.  He  maintains  that  the 
necessity  for  hindering  the  creation  of  precedents  fiital  to  Liberty,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  People  to  watch  against  even  the  slightest  encroachments  of  the 
Executive  Power,  as  if  these  were  innovations  establishing,  at  once,  the 
B.eign  of  Despotism,  Alluding  to  the  great  question  of  parliamentary  pri> 
vilege  which  at  the  moment  engrossed  public  attention,  namely,  whether  the 
-power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  incapacitate  any  of  its  members,  by  a 
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simple  yote  of  expulsion,  from  being  re-elected  to  serve  in  the  parliament  ont 
of  which  he  has  been  expelled ;  Junius  boldly  asserts  that  the  sovereignty  is 
in  the  whole  nation,  not  merely  in  its  legislative  representatives  ;  urges,  that 
this  is,  both  directly,  and  by  frequent  implication,  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the 
fundamental  laws  and  the  fonas  of  the  eenstitution ;  and  earnestly  warns  the 
people  to  make  such  conditions,  as  should  leave  this  principle  no  longer  in 
doubt  or  contest  with  those  whom  they  might  choose  to  be  their  representa- 
tives at  the  aext  gencnl  eleetien.  The  lil^ttj  of  tbs  peom,  «Bd  the  right  of 
juries  to  return  in  all  cases  a  general  verdict,  he  with  equal  earnestness  de- 
scribes as  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  support  of  British  Freedom ;  the  dis- 
cussions in  which  Junius  had  engird.  Mid  the-  judicial  trials  which  his  and 
other  similar  publications  had  produced,  having  brought  these  two  great  safe- 
guards of  public  writers  into  eager  controversy,  he,  in  a  truly  patriotic  spirit, 
is  anxious  rig^y  -to  impress  the  comBraaity  with  their  vital  importance  and 
constitutional  bearings.  An  alarm  which  had  not  yet  subsided,  had  been 
excited  in  r^[ard  to  them,  and  Junius  was  anxious  to  keep  alive  the  alarm 
'till  the  wishes  of  the  people  had  prevailed  and  claimed  respect  for  the  exertions 
which  he  had  himself  made  on  accomt  of  these  objects.  The  general 
election  that  approached  was  the  sole  occasion  on  which  he  supposed  that 
the  i^eple  might  cemmanii  tke  redress  of  every  grievance.  Junins  makes  it 
tkeiefore,  ia  this  i)edicskioB,  his  leading  theme  te  rooae  all  the  patriotism  of  tha 
people  to  an  eager  tad  reminU  expectation  of  that  event  He  concludes  with 
one  of  those  ilashes  of  hamghty,  Mutyia^t  aentimest,  in  whieh  one  of  his  best 
powers  as  a  writer  eonaiets.  Such  it  the  pan|Mrt  of  this  preliminary  essay  ; 
evidently  intended  to  sum  up  the  Author's  merits,  to  state  what  was  his  pri- 
mary design,  to  make  a  last  knpressioii  that  should  hinder  tbose  from  h&ng 
^Siced  which  he  had  so  soeeessfully  made  befioce.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  laboured  with  Jnnius's  happiest  skill,  nor  with  the  most  ardent  and 
tcained  exertion  of  the  eacs^es  of  his  mind,  fie  seems  to  have  sitten  down  to 
wriie  i^  while  its  partteokr  design  wsas  but  obscurely  coneeived,  while  his 
imagination  was  still  in  a  sort  e£  tanmltBoiis  fement  widi  the  ideas  which  it 
contains.  It  was  probaibly  finished  at  one  sittii^.  with  laboar  of  thought 
rather  exerted  saceessividy  upon  each  particular  port,  than  expanded,  in  the 
^progress  of  the  compositian,  to  a  close  oonmderatum  of  the  entire  scope  that 
should  give  unity  and  effect  to  the  whsle. 

It  is,  however,  a  genuine  oompositioa  of  JmioB.  The  general  east  of  thought ; 
the  stmctare  and  the  coloars  of  the  style,  rather  expressing  the  native  character 
of  the  Author's  genius,  than  bearing  ikt  narks  o£  cold,  artificial  imitation; 
the  comlaBaMon  of  zeasmung,  with  the  gotgeons  oraamenta  of  fancy,  and 
with  those  inoessantly  bursting  fises  of  lofty  and  ardent  sentiment,  which  are 
kindled  only  in  gfeat  minds,  in&Uibly  bespai^  in  this  Dedication  the  spirit 
of  Junius ;  and  would  eonUe  us  easily  to  distinguish  it  as  his,  even  if  it  di4 
not  appear  ia  coanectiflii  with  his  Letters.  When  it  is  noticed  as  not  the 
most  po<werfaiIly  written  or  the  most  cotreelEiy  and  elaborately  finished  of  aU 
his  pieeesi,  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  it  is  w«U  adapted  to  ti^  use  for  which 
it  was  iatesided,  aad  worthy  of  the  admiaUe  letten  to  which,  it  is  prefixed.] 


I  DEDICATE  to  you  a  oollection  of  letters,  \mtten  by  one  of 
yourselves  £or  ibe-  oommon  benefit  of  us  all.    They  would 
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nevvr  hiv&  gfovn  to  thif  tise,  without  jnoiir  contiiiiied  ea^' 
couragement  and  applause.  To  me  tkey  originaily  ouro 
BOtMng,  bat  a  heal^^  amiguiiie  constitytioii.  Under  yaiir 
care  they  bave  thriT^i.  To  you  they  axe  indebted  ibr  what^ 
ever  strength  or  beaat]r  they  possess.  When  kznge  and 
ministers  aie  fergotten,  when  the  foree  and  direction  at 
personal  satixe  is  no  longer  understood,  and  when  measnres 
axe  only  Mt  in  tibeir  remotest  eooseqaenees,  thxe  book  wiil«  I 
believe,  be  found  to  contain  principles  worthy  to  he  trans' 
mitted  to  posterity.  When  you  kaye  the  unimpaired, 
hereditary  freehold  to  yoor  chiMren,  yoa  do  but  half  yoor 
duty.  Both  liberty  mad  property  are  precarious,  nnless  iiie> 
possessing  haye  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  defend  them. 
This  is  hot  the  language  of  canity.  If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my 
gnUifieation  lies  within  a  narrow  circle.  I  am  the  sole 
depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me  *. 

If  an  honest  man,  and,  I  may  truly  affirm,  a  laborious  zeal 
for  the  public  service  has  given  me  any  wei^  in  your  esteem, 
let  me  exhort  and  conjure  you  never  to  soEfer  an  invasion  of 
yoinr  political  constitution,  bowever  minute  the  instance  maj* 
appear,  to  pass  by,  without  a  determined,  persevering  resist^ 
anee.  One  precedent  creates  another.  They  soon  accumu- 
late, and  constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was  fact,  to-day  is 
doctrine.  Examples  are  supposed  to  justify  the  most  dangerous 
measures,  and  where  they  do  not  suit  exactly,  the  defect  is 
suj^lied  by  analogy.  Be  assured  that  the  laws,  which  protect 
us  in  our  civil  rights,  grow  out  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
they  must  fall  or  flourish  with  it.  This  is  not  the  cause  of 
faction,  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individual,  but  the  coramon 
interest  of  every  man  in  Britain.  Although  tiie  king  should 
continue  to  support  his  present  system  of  government,  the 
period  is  not  very  distant,  at  which  you  will  have  the  means 
of  redress  in  your  own  power.  It  may  be  nearer  perhaps 
than  any  of  m  expect,  and  I  would  warn  you  to  be  prepared 
for  it.  The  king  may  possibly  be  advised  to  dissolve  the 
present  Parliament  a  year  or  two  before  it  expires  of  course, 
and  precipitate  a  new  election,  in  hopes  of  taking  the  nation 

*  It  voold  appetr  othenrise  from  Private  Letter,  9a  8,  imlea  it  wen 
written  to  nyitify  WoodfidI,  wfakli  k  prtbable,  frem  tiie  great  care  Jwaim 
took  to  preserve  his  incognita  towards  the.  printer. — Kb. 
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hj  surprise.    If  such  a  ineasore  be  in  agitation,  this  yery 
eaution  may  defeat  or  prevent  it*« 

I  cannot  doubt  tbat  you  will  unanimously  assert  the  free* 
dom  of  election*  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  right  to  choose 
your  representatives.  But  other  questions  have  been  started, 
on  which  your  determination  should  be  equally  clear  and 
unanimous.  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  your  minds,  let  it  be 
instilled  into  your  children,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the 
palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an 
Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
constitution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by  the  judges,  nor 
in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The  power  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Gommpns  is  not  an  arbitrary  power.  They 
are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  of  the  estate.  The  fee-simple 
is  in  US.  They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot  waste.  When 
we  say  that  the  legislature  is  supreme,  we  mean  that  it  is  the 
highest  power  known  to  the  constitution: — that  it  is  the 
highest  in  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powers 
established  by  the  laws.  Tn  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is 
relative,  not  absolute.  The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited, 
not  only  by  the  general  rules  of  natural  justice,  and  the  wel- 
£sire  of  the  community,  but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our 
particular  constitution.  If  this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must 
admit,  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  have  no  rule  to  direct 
their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 
They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  executive  power  in  the 
same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to  the  choice 
of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown, 
whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or 
slaves.  The  certainty  of  forfeiting  their  own  rights,  when 
they  sacrifice  those  of  the  nation,  is  no  check  to  a  brutal, 
degenerate  mind.  Without  insisting  upon  the  extravagant 
concession  made  to  Harry  the  Eighth,  there  are  instances,  in 

*  The  object  to  have  been  accomplished  by  obtaining  a  new  Parliament 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  sufficient  force  to  have  precipitated  such  a 
measure ;  and  was^  in  consequence,  relinquished  :  on  which  account  the  par- 
liament in  question  was  not  dissolved  till  September  30, 1774,  after  haying 
existed  upwards  of  six  years.— Ed. 
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the  bistoiy  of  otiher  coantries,  of  a  formal,  deliberate  surrender 
of  the  public  liberty  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  If 
England  does  not  share  the  same  fate,  it  ia  because  we  have 
better  resources,  than  in  the  virtue  of  either  House  of  Parlia^ 
ment. 

I  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of  all 
your  rights,  and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict  is  part  of  your  constitution.  To  preserve  the  whole 
system,  you  must  correct  your  legislature.  With  regard  to 
any  influence  of  the  constituents  over  the  conduct  of  the  repre- 
sentative, there  is  little  difference  between  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  seven  years  and  a  seat  for  life.  The  prospect  of 
your  resentment  is  too  remote ;  and  although  the  last  session 
of  a  septennial  Parliament  be  usually  employed  in  courting 
the  favour  of  the  people,  consider  that,  at  this  rate,  your 
representatives  have  six  years  for  offence,  and  but  one  for 
atonement.  A  death-bed  repentance  seldom  reaches  to  resti- 
tution. If  you  reflect  that  in  the  changes  of  administration, 
which  have  marked  and  disgraced  the  present  reign,  although 
your  warmest  patriots  have,  in  their  turn,  been  invested  with 
the  lawful  and  unlawful  authority  of  the  crown,  and  though 
other  reliefs  or  improvements  have  been  held  forth  to  the 
people,  yet  that  no  one  man  in  office  has  ever  promoted  or 
encouraged  a  bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments, 
but  that  (whoever  was  minister)  the  opposition  to  this  mea- 
sure, ever  since  the  septennial  act  passed,  has  been  constant 
and  uniform  on  the  part  of  Government — ^you  cannot  but  con- 
clude, without  a  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  long  parliament^ 
are  the  foundation  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown.  This 
influence  answers  every  purpose  of  arbitrary  power  to  the 
crown,  with  an  expense  and  oppression  to  the  people,  which 
would  be  unnecessary  in  an  arbitrary  Government.  The  best 
of  our  ministers  And  it  the  easiest  and  most  compendious 
mode  of  conducting  the  King's  a£Ga.irs;  and  all  ministers  have 
a  general  interest  in  adhering  to  a  system,  which  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  office,  without  any  assistance 
from  personal  virtue,  popularity,  labour,  abilities,  or  experi- 
ence. It  promises  every  gratification  to  avarice  and  ambition, 
and  secures  impunity. — ^These  are  truths  unquestionable.— 
If  they  make  no  impression,  it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar 
imd  notorious.     But  the  inattention  or  indifference  of  the 
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satiaEB  has  eooliinied  too  loag.  Yea  are  roused  at  last  to  ^ 
sense  «f  year  danger. — The  wmedf  will  aoou  be  in  year, 
power.  If  Josuus  lives,  yoa  shall  often  be  reounded  of  it. 
If,  when  the  opporttinitj  presents  itself,  70a  neglect  te  dtk 
your  duty  to  youselves  and  to  your  posterity — to  God  and  to 
yoar  coon^,  I  shall  have  one  eonsoladdn  ieft,  in  common 
-with  the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind. — Civil  liberty  may; 
still  last  the  life  of 

JUNIUS. 


PREFACE    BY    JUNIUS*. 


The  encouragement  given  to  a  multitude  of  spurious,  mangled 
publications  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  persuades  me,  tluit  a 
complete  edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  the  author,  will 
be  favourably  received.  The  printer  inrill  readily  acquit  me 
of  any  view  to  my  own  profitf.  I  undertake  this  troublesome 
task  merely  to  serve  a  man  who  has  deserved  well  of  me,  and 
of  the  public ;  and  who,  on  my  account,  has  been  exposed  to 
an  expensive,  tyrannical  prosecution.  For  these  reasons,  I 
give  to  Mr.  Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  and  to  him  alone,  mj 
right,  interest,  and  property  in  these  letters,  as  fully  and 
completely,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  an  author  can 
possibly  convey  his  property  in  his  own  works  to  another. 

This  edition  contains  all  the  letters  of  Junius,  Philo  Junius^ 
and  of  Sir  William  Draper  and  Mr.  Home  to  Junius,  with 
their  respective  dates,  and  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  The  auxiliary  part 
of  Philo  Junius  was  indispensably  necessary  to  defend  or 
explain  particular  passages  in  Junius,  in  answer  to  plausible 
oljections;  but  the  subordinate  character  is  never  guilty  of- 
the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal.  The  fraud  was 
innocent,  and  I  always  intended  to  exphan  it.  The  notes  will 
be  found  not  only  useful,  but  necessary.  Beferences  to  facts 
not  generally  known,  or  allusions  to  the  current  report  or 
opinion  of  the  day,  are  in  a  little  time  unintelligible.  Yet 
the  reader  will  not  find  himself  overloaded  with  explanations* 

*  As  a  literary  composition,  fhe  Prefiu»  excels  tlie  Dedication.  It  con- 
tains more  profound  remarks,  more  cogent  reasoning,  more  fervid  eloquence. 
It  mnst  have  Ibeen  written  witk  more  elaborate  care,  and  wiA  a  more  studied 
unity  of  desigB.  But  it  bean  this  nark  of  tke  hand  ef  an  English,  rathes 
than  of  a  French  or  a  Scottish  author — that  it  is  feftished  with  felicaty,  Daim^ 
and  skill,  in  particular  passages,  much  rather  than  weU-digested,  with  due 
congruity  and  eomhination  of  parts,  as  a  whole. — Siu 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  59. 
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I  was  not  bom  to  be  a  commentator,  even  upon  my  own 
works. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  daring  spirit,  by  which  these  letters  are  supposed  to  be 
distinguished,  seems  to  require  that  something  serious  should 
be  said  in  their  defence.  I  am  no  lawyer  by  profession,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read,  than  every  English 
gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  If  therefore 
the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly  constitutional,  I  shall  not 
think  myself  answered,  though  I  should  be  convicted  of  a 
mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  language  of  the  law. 
I  speak  to  the  plain  understanding  of  the  people,  and  appeal 
to  their  honest,  liberal  construction  of  me. 

Good  men,  to  whom  alone  I  address  myself,  appear  to  me 
to  consult  their  piety  as  little  as  their  judgment  and  expe- 
rience, when  they  admit  the  great  and  essential  advantages 
accruing  to  society  from  the  freedom  of  the  press,  yet  indulge 
themselves  in  peevish  or  passionate  exclamations  against  the 
abuses  of  it.  Betraying  an  unreasonable  expectation  of 
benefits,  pure  and  entire,  from  any  human  institution,  they  in 
effect  arraign  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  confess  that 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  In 
the  present  instance  they  really  create  to  their  own  minds,  or 
greatly  exaggerate  the  evil  they  complain  of.  The  laws  of 
England  provide,  as  effectually  as  any  human  laws  can  do,  for 
the  protection  of  the  subject,  in  his  reputation,  as  well  as  in 
his  person  and  property.  If  the  characters  of  private  men  are 
insulted  or  injured,  a  double  remedy  is  open  to  them,  by 
action  and  indictment.  If,  through  indolence,  false  shame,  or 
indifference,  they  will  not  appeal  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
they  fail  in  their  duty  to  society,  and  are  unjust  to  themselves. 
If,  from  an  unwarrantable  distrust  of  the  integrity  of  juries, 
they  would  wish  to  obtain  justice  by  any  mode  of  proceeding, 
more  summary  than  a  trial  by  their  peers,  I  do  not  scruple  to 
affirm,  that  they  are  in  effect  greater  enemies  to  themselves, 
than  to  the  libeller  they  prosecute. 

With  regard  to  strictures  upon  the  characters  of  men  in 
office  and  the  measures  of  Government,  the  case  is  a  little 
different.  A  considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press  will  be 
of  no  benefit  to  society.    As  the  indulgence  of  private  malice 
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and  personal  slander  should  be  checked  and  resisted  by  everj 
legal  moans,  so  a  constant  examination  into  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  ministers  and  magistrates  should  be  equally 
promoted  and  encouraged.  They,  ^ho  conceive  that  our 
newspapers  are  no  restraint  upon  bad  men,  or  impediment  to 
the  execution  of  bad  measures,  know  nothing  of  this  country. 
In  that  state  of  abandoned  servility  and  prostitution,  to  which 
the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  has  reduced  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature,  our  ministers  and  magistrates 
have  in  resdity  little  punishment  to  fear,  and  few  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  beyond  the  censure  of  the  press,  and  the 
spirit  of  resistance  which  it  excites  among  the  people.  WhUe 
this  censorial  power  is  maintained,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  a 
most  ingenious  foreigner,  both  minister  and  magistrate  is 
compelled,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  choose  between  his  duty 
and  his  reputation.  A  dilemma  of  this  kind,  perpetually 
before  him,  will  not  indeed  work  a  miracle  upon  his  hearty 
but  it  will  assuredly  operate,  in  some  degree,  upon  his  con- 
duct. At  all  events,  these  are  not  times  to  admit  of  any 
relaxation  in  the  little  discipline  we  have  left. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  car^ 
ried  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency  and  truth ; — that  our  ex-^ 
cellent  ministers  are  continually  exposed  to  the  public  hatred 
or  derision ; — that,  in  prosecutions  for  libels  on  Government, 
juries  are  partial  to  the  popular  side ;  and  that,  in  the  most 
flagrant  cases  a  verdict  caanot  be  obtained  for  the  king.  If 
the  premises  were  admitted,  I  should  deny  the  conclusion* 
It  is  not  true  that  the  temper  of  the  times  has,  in  general,  an 
undue  influence  over  the  conduct  of  juries.  On  the  contrary, 
many  signal  instances  may  be  produced  of  verdicts  returned 
for  the  king,  when  the  inclinations  of  the  people  led  strongly 
to  an  undistinguishing  opposition  to  Government.  Witness 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Almon*.    In  the  late  pro- 

*  The  caae  of  Wilkes  here  alladed  to  is  his  prosecution,  for  having  written 
an  obscene  parody  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  which  he  called  "  An  Essay  on. 
Woman."  Almon  was  prosecuted  merely  for  having  sold  in  a  magazine, 
entitled  ''The  London  Museum/'  which  he  did  not  print,  a  transcript  of 
Juniu8*8  letter  to  the  King,  first  published  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  and 
thence  copied  into  a  variety  of  other  newspapers ;  and  the  result  was  a  ver- 
dict against  him,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  the  court  that  he  was  privy 
to  the  sale,  or  even  knew  that  the  magazine  sold  at  his  shop  contained  ther 
letter  to  the  king. 
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flecutionfl  of  the  pfioterB  of  my  address  to  a  great  perscma^, 
the  juries  were  nerer  fairlj  dealt  vith. — ^Lord  Chief  Jusiiee 
Mansfield,  coiiscious  that  tiie  paper  in  qciestioQ  coatained  no 
treasonable  or  libellocKS  matter,  and  that  the  soTerest  parts  of 
it,  however  poinfal  to  the  king,  or  ofSensire  to  his  servants^ 
were  strictly  true,  wocild  &iB.  hare  restricted  the  jury  ta  the 
finding  of  special  &cts,  whic^,  as  to  Grniltj  or  Not  Guilty, 
were  merely  indifferent  This  partieolar  motiye,  combined 
with  his  general  purpose  to  ccmtract  the  power  of  juries,  will 
account  for  the  diarge  he  deliT^ed  in  Woodfall's  trial.  He 
told  the  jury,  in  so  many  words,  that  they  had  nothing  to  de- 
termine,  except  the  fact  of  prmtmg  and  pubiUhing,  and 
whether  or  no  the  i^nks  or  iramendoes  were  properly  filled  up 
in  the  information  ;  but  that,  whether  the  defendant  had  com- 
iliiitted  a  crime  or  not,  was  no  matter  of  consideration  to  twelve 
men,  who  y^t,  upon  their  oaths,  were  to  pronounce  their  peer 
Guilty  or  Not  Giulty  *.  When  we  hear  such  nonsense  de- 
Hvered  from  the  bench,  and  find  it  supported  by  a  laboured 
train  of  sophistry,  which  a  pktin  understanding  is  unable  to 
follow,  and  which  an  unlearned  joiy,  however  it  may  shock 
their  reason,  cannot  he  supposed  qualified  to  refute,  can  it  be 
wondered  that  they  should  return  a  verdict,  perplexed,  absurd, 
or  imperfect? — Lord  Man^eld  has  not  yet  explained  to  the 
world,  why  he  accepted  of  a  verdict,  which  the  court  after- 
wards set  aside  as  illegal,  and  which,  as  it  took  no  notice  of 
die  innuendoes^  did  do<I  even  correspond  with  his  own  charge. 
If  he  had  known  his  duty  he  should  have  sent  the  jury  bade. 
— il  speak  advisedly,  and  am  well  assured  that  no  lawyer  of 
diaracter,  in  Westminster  Hall,  will  contradict  me.  To  show 
the  falsehood  ci  Lord  Mansfid^'s  doctrine,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  paper  which  produced  the  trial. 
If  every  line  of  it  were  treason,  Ms  (diarge  to  the  jury  would 
still  be  false,  absurd,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional.     If  I 

*  The  chsrge  delivered  to  the  jury  by  Lord  Ohief  Justice  Mansfield,  and 
wUck  Jmiiiis  so  Mtterl  j  airaigns,  has  lost  mneh  of  its  raterest  to  the  present 
generation  in  eonseqiiefiee  of  the  statntorj  change  in  the  law  that  AJmon's 
trial  eiriginated.  By  the  libd  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  paned  in  1792, 
juries  tape  empowered,  in  cases  of  libd,  as  in  felony,  or  any  o&ier  cnmsal  in« 
dictment,  to  judge  of  the  lav  as  well  as  of  the  fads  of  printing  and  pablish- 
iBg;,  to  which  ^ir  jsRsdiction  had  been  heretoibre  retteicted  hy  i^  jadgei. 
Mr.  Fox*iB  bSl  has  tUways  been  hdd  as  a  grtui  princ^k  estahii^wd  hi  fim>iir 
of  the  freedom  of  thd  press. — Ed. 
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stated  the  merk»  of  mj  letter  to  the  King,  I  should  imitaUi 
Lord  Mansfidid,  cud  tbayel  out  of  the  rbcobd.  When  Imw 
and  reason  speftk  pkinlj,  we  do  not  want  avifiarity  to  direct 
our  understandings.  Yet  for  tke  booour  of  the  piofesaioii,  I 
am  ccmtent  to  oppose  one  knvjer  to  another,  especially  when 
it  happens  that  the  king  s  Attorney  Greneral  has  yirtiudly  dis- 
claimed the  doctrine  1^  which  the  Chief  Justice  meant  to 
insure  success  to  the  prosecutiiHi.  The  opinion  of  the  plain- 
tiff's  couns^  (however  it  maybe  otherwise  insignificant)  is 
weighty  in  the  scale  of  the  defendant.  My  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice De  Grey,  who  filed  the  information  ex  offieio,  is  directly 
with  me.  If  he  had  ccHscurred  in  Lord  Maiu^eld's  doctrine, 
the  trial  must  have  been  a  very  short  one.  The  facts  were 
either  admitted  by  Wood&U  s  counsel,  or  easily  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jua^.  But  Mr.  Be  Grey,  far  from  thinking 
he  i^Kwld  acquit  himself  of  his  duty  hj  barely  proving  the 
facts,  entered  largely,  and  I  confess  not  without  ability,  into 
tlie  demerits  of  &e  paper,  which  he  called  a  sedttieua  Ubd. 
He  dwelt  but  li^tly  upon  those  points,  whidi  (according  to 
Lord  Mansfield)  were  the  <»dy  matter  of  ccmsideration  to  the 
jury.  The  criminal  intent,  the  libellous  matter,  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  the  paper  itself,  were  the  tqpies  on  which  he 
principally  insisted,  aod  (^  which,  for  more  than  an  hour,  he 
tortured  his  faculties  to  convince  the  jury.  If  he  agreed  in 
opinion  with  Lord  Mansfield,  his  discourse  was  impertinent, 
ridiculous  and  unseason^le.  But  understanding  the  law  as 
I  do,  what  he  said  was  at  least  oonsistenit  and  to  the  purpose. 
If  any  honest  man  should  still  be  inclined  to  leave  the  con- 
struction of  libels  to  the  oourt,  I  would  intreat  him  to  con- 
sider what  a  dreadful  couKpiiGation  of  hardships  he  imposes 
upon  his  fellow  subject.  In  the  first  |^ce,  the  prosecution 
commences  by  inforvtation  of  an  officer  of  the  crown,  not  by 
the  regular  constitutioiial  mode  of  indieimeTfa  before  a  grand 
jury.  As  the  £Etct  is  usually  admitted,  or  in  general  can  easily 
be  proved,  the  o£&ee  of  the  petty  jury  is  nugatory.  The  court 
then  jud^  of  tJbe  nature  and  extent  of  the  offence,  and  de- 
termines €td  aarhitriaim,  the  fumAum  of  the  punishment,  from 
a  small  fine  to  a  heavy  one,  to  repeated  wbapping,  to  pillory, 
and  unlimited  imprisonmadt  Cutting  iM  ears  and  soaes 
might  0till  be  infiieted  by  a  resolute  judge ;  but  I  will  be  can- 
did enou^  to  suppose  ^bat  penalties,  so  8q[»parently  shocking 
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to  humanity,  would  not  be  hazarded  in  these  times.  In  all 
other  criminal  prosecutions,  the  jury  decides  upon  the  fact 
and  the  crime  in  one  word,  and  the  court  pronounces  a  certain 
sentence,  which  is  the  sentence  of  the  law,  not  of  the  judge* 
If  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  be  received,  the  jury  must  either 
find  a  yerdict  of  acquittal,  contrary  to  evidence,  (which,  I  can 
conceive,  might  be  done  by  very  conscientious  inen,  rathef 
than  trust  a  fellow-creature  to  Lord  Mansfield's  mercy,)  or 
they  must  leave  to  the  court  two  ofiRces,  never  but  in  this  in* 
stance  united,  of  finding  guilty,  and  awarding  punishment. 

But,  says  this  honest  Lord  Chief  Justice,  "  If  the  paper  bd 
not  criminal,  the  defendant"  (though  found  guilty  by  his 
peers)  "  is  in  no  danger,  for  he  may  move  the  court  in  arrest 
of  judgment."  True,  my  good  Lord,  but  who  is  to  determine 
upon  the  motion  ?  Is  not  the  court  still  to  decide,  whether 
judgment  shall  be  entered  up  or  not ;  and  is  not  the  defend- 
ant this  way  as  effectually  deprived  of  judgment  by  his  peers, 
as  if  he  were  tried  in  a  court  of  civil  law,  or  in  the  chambers 
of  the  inquisition  ?  It  is  you,  my  Lord,  who  then  try  the 
crime,  not  the  jury.  As  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment,!  shall  only  observe,  that  no  reasonable 
man  would  be  so  eager  to  possess  himself  of  the  invidious 
power  of  inflicting  punishment,  if  he  were  not  predetermined 
to  make  use  of  it. 

Again : — ^We  are  told  that  judge  and  jury  have  a  distinct 
office  ;  that  the  jury  is  to  find  the  fact,  and  the  judge  to  de- 
liver the  law.  De  jure  respondent  judicest  de  fa€to  juratu 
The  dictum  is  true,  though  not  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by 
Lord  Mansfield..  The  jury  are  undoubtedly  to  determine  the 
fact,  that  is,  whether  the  defendant  did  or  did  not  commit  the 
crime  charged  against  him.  The  judge  pronounces  the  sen- 
tence annexed  by  law  to  that  fact  so  found ;  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  trial,  any  question  of  law  arises,  both  the  counsel 
and  the  jury  must,  of  necessity,  appeal  to  the  judge,  and 
leave  it  to  his  decision.  An  exception j  or  pUa  in  &ar,  may  be 
allowed  by  the  court ;  but,  when  issue  is  joined,  and  the  jury 
have  receiyed  their  charge,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  them  to  separate  the  law  from  the  fact,  unless  they 
think  proper  to  return  a  special  verdict. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that,  although  a  common  jury  are 
sufficient  to  determine  a  plain  matter  of  &ct,  they  are  not 
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qualified  to  comprehend  tbe  meaning,  or  to  judge  of  the  ten-, 
dency,  of  a  seditious  libel.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  (which, 
if  well  founded,  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  strict  right  of 
Tetuming  a  general  verdict,)  I  might  safely  deny  the  truth  of 
the  assertion.  Englishmen  of  that  rank  from  which  juries  are 
usually  taken  are  not  so  illiterate  as  (to  serve  a  particular 
purpose)  they  are  now  represented.  Or,  admitting  the  fact, 
let  a  special  jury  be  summoned  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and 
importance,  and  the  objection  is  removed.  But  the  truth  is» 
that  if  a  paper,  supposed  to  be  a  libel  upon  government,  be  so 
obscurely  worded,  that  twelve  common  men  cannot  possibly 
see  the  seditious  meaning  and  tendency  of  it,  it  is  in  effect  no 
libel.  It  cannot  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  nor  alienate 
their  affections  from  government ;  for  tbey  no  more  under- 
stand what  it  means,  than  if  it  were  published  in  a  language 
unknown  to  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  appears  to  my  understanding, 
<jlear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if,  in  any  future  prosecution  for  a 
seditious  libel,  the  jury  should  bring  in  a  i^erdict  of  acquittal 
not  warranted  by  the  evidence,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  false 
and  absurd  doctrines  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield.  Disgusted 
at  the  odious  artifices  made  use  of  by  the  judge  to  mislead  and 
perplex  them,  guarded  against  his  sophistry,  and  convinced  of 
the  falsehood  of  his  assertions,  they  may  perhaps  determine 
to  thwart  his  detestable  purpose,  and  defeat  him  at  any  rate. 
To  him  at  least,  they  will  do  substantial  justice.  Whereas,  if 
the  whole  charge,  laid  in  the  information,  be  fairly  and 
honestly  submitted  to  the  jury,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever 
to  presume  that  twelve  men,  upon  their  oaths,  will  not  decide 
impartially  between  the  king  and  the  defendant  The  nume- 
rous instances,  in  our  State  trials,  of  verdicts  recovered  for 
the  king,  sufficiently  refute  the  false  and  scandalous  imputa- 
tions thrown  by  the  abettors  of  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  juries.  But  even  admitting  the  supposition  that,  in 
times  of  universal  discontent,  arising  from  the  notorious  mal- 
administration of  public  affairs,  a  seditious  writer  should 
escape  punishment,  it  makes  nothing  against  my  general  ar- 
gument. If  juries  are  fallible,  to  what  other  tribunal  shall 
we  appeal  ?  If  juries  cannot  safely  be  trusted,  shall  we  unite 
the  offices  of  judge  and  jury,  so  wisely  divided  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  trust  implicitly  to  Lord  Mansfield?     Are  the 
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jtEdges  of  ihd  Ooiurt  of  IQng's  Bench  ^uare  Wkely  to  be  un- 
biassed ftnd  impartial,  tban  twelve  ;jeomen,  burgesses,  or 
gentlemen  taken  indifferently  from  the  ooonty  ut  laacge  ?  Or, 
in  &hort,  shall  there  be  no  decision,  until  we  have  instituted  a 
tribunal,  from  ii^ich  no  possible  abuse  or  inconvenience  whstr 
soever  can  arise?  If  I  am  not  grossly  mistaken,  these  ques- 
tions oarry  a  de<^sive  answer  akng  with  them  *. 

Having  cleared  the  freedom  «f  the  press  &om  a  restraint, 
eqaally  unnecessary  and  illegal,  I  return  to  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  it  in  the  present  publication. 

National  reflections,  I  confess,  are  not  to  be  justified  in 
theory,  nor  upon  any  general  princ^le&  To  know  how  well 
they  are  deserved,  and  how  justly  they  have  been  applied, 
we  must  have  the  evidence  of  facts  before  us.  We  must  be 
conversant  with  the  Scots  in  private  life,  and  observe  their 
principles  of  acting  to  us,  and  to  each  other; — the  character- 
istic prudence,  the  selfish  nationality^  the  indefatigable  smile, 
the  persevering  assiduity,  the  everlasting  profession  of  a  dis- 
creet and  moderate  resentment. — If  the  instance  were  not  too 
important  for  an  experiment,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
fide a  little  in  their  integrity. — ^Without  any  abstract  reason- 
ing upon  causes  and  effects,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  by 
eooperience,  that  the  Scots,  transplanted  from  their  own  country^ 
are  always  a  distinct  and  separate  body  from  the  people  who 
receive  them.  In  other  settlements  they  only  love  them- 
selves ; — in  England,  they  cordially  love  themselves,  and  as 
cordially  hate  their  neighbours.  For  the  remainder  of  their 
good  qualities,  I  must  appeal  to  the  reader's  observation,  un- 
less he  will  accept  of  my  Lord  Barrington's  authority.  In  a 
letter  to  the  late  Lord  Meloombe,  published  by  Mr.  Lee,  he 
expresses  himself  with  a  truth  and  accumcy  not  very  common 

*  The  qnestions  are  10  decisive,  and  the  general  train  of  reasoning  here  ad- 
Tanced  so  clear  and  convincing,  that  the  point  has  been  ever  since  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  common  senses,  in  the  feelings  and  understanding  of 
every  man,  whether  professional  or  unprofessional.  And  all  that  remained 
to  be  done,  was  an  interference  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  a  revival  of  the 
question  by  any  future  judge,  upon  any  future  case  whatsoever ;  a  business 
patriotically  undertaken  by  a  statesman,  whose  name  will  ever  be  c(Hmected 
with  genuine  patriotism,  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  who  in  1791  introduced  a  biU 
into  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  and  in  17^2  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
through  both  houses.  See  farther,  on  this  subject,  note  to  Junius,  Lett» 
TTo.  41. 
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in  his  kdMiip^s  lacalsmtioiis. — •*''  And  Ooddnnn,  like  m&st  of 
his  coufOrftneny  is  as  abject  to  those  al>&7B  liim,  as  he  is  inso- 
lent to  those  below  hinL**  * — I  am  far  from  meaning  to  im- 
pradi  the  articles  cyf  the  Union.  If  the  tnie  Esprit  <oi  those 
articles  were  veUgioosly  -adhered  to,  we  should  not  aee  snch  a 
mnltitade  of  Scotch  commoners  in  the  lower  house,  as  i^epre- 
sentatires  of  EngHsh  berenglxs,  while  not  a  nng^  Sootch 
borongh  is  "ever  represented  bj  an  Englishman.  We  shenld 
not  see  ErsgHshpeen^es  given  to  Scotch  ladies,  or  to  the  elder 
sons  of  Scotch  peere,  and  iJie  number  of  masteen  doobled  and 
trebled  hj  ascandidoos  evasion  of  the  Act  of  Union. —If  it 
shoald  ever  be  thongfat  advisable  to  dissoive  an  act,  the  viola- 
lion  or  observance  ^  which  is  invariably  directed  bj  t^  ad- 
vantage and  interest  of  the  Scots,  I  shall  saj  very  jsinoerely 
with  Sir  Edward  Coke,  ^  When  poor  England  stood  alone,  and 
had  not  the  access  of  another  kingdom,  and  yet  had  more  asid 
as  potent  en^nies  as  it  now  hath,  yet  t^e  king  of  England  pre- 
vailed, "f 

Some  o^nion  may  now  be  expected  from  me,  npon  a  point 
of  equal  delkacy  to  the  writer,  -and  hazard  to  the  printer. 
When  the  charadiex'  ef  the  di^  magtstnite  is  in  question, 
more  most  be  mdenrtood,  'Qsbl  teo^  ^ety  be  expressed.  If 
it  be  really  a  part  of  onr  con£^tntion,  and  not  a  mere  dictum 
of  the  law,  ihnt  t^  king  can  do  no  wrong^  it  is  not  Hie  only 
instance  in  ihe  wisest  of  human  institutions,  where  theory  is  at 
variance  with  practice. — That  iJie  sovereign  of  this  ecMmtry  is 
not  amenable  to  any  foim  of  triai  known  to  the  laws  is  un- 
questionable. But  exemption  from  punishment  is  a  singular 
privil^e  annexed  to  the  royal  character,  and  no  way  excludes 
the  possibility  of  deserving  it.  Hew  long,  and  to  what  extents 
king  of  Englandmay  be  protected  by  the  forms,  when  lie  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  deserves  to  be  ^Donsidered.  A 
mistake  in  this  matter  proved  fatal  to  Charles  and  his  son. — 
For  my  own  part,  fur  from  thinking  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  far  from  suffering  myself  to  be  deterz«d  or  imposed 
upon  by  the  language  of  forms,  in  opposition  to  the  substintiai 
evidence  of  truth,  tf  it  were  my  misfortune  to  Hve  under  the 
inauspicious  reign  of  a  piince,  wh£»se  whole  life  was  employed 

*  See  the  same  pfusage  quoted  m  IHBceilaiieoiiB  Ldtters^  STo.  111. 
t  Farliamentary  HsUary,  YoL  7,  p.  iOO 
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in  one  base,  contemptible  struggle  with  the  free  spirit  of  his 
people,  or  in  the  detestable  endeavour  to  corrupt  their  moral 
principles,  I  would  not  scruple  to  declare  to  him, — "  Sir,  you 
alone  are  the  author  of  the  greatest  wrong  to  your  subjects 
and  to  yourself.  Instead  of  reigning  in  Uie  hearts  of  your 
people,  instead  of  commanding  their  lives  and  fortunes 
through  the  medium  of  their  affections,  has  not  the  strength 
of  the  crown,  whether  influence  or  prerogative,  been  uniformly 
exerted,  for  eleven  years  together,  to  support  a  narrow,  pitiful 
system  of  government,  which  defeats  itself,  and  answers  no 
one  purpose  of  real  power,  profit,  or  personal  satisfaction  to 
you  ? — With  the  greatest  unappropriated  revenue  of  any  prince 
in  Europe,  have  we  not  seen  you  reduced  to  such  vile,  and 
sordid  distresses,  as  would .  have  conducted  any  other  man  to 
a  prison? — ^With  a  great  military,  and  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  known  world,  have  not  foreign  nations  re- 
peatedly insulted  you  with  impunity? — Is  it  not  notorious 
that  the  vast  revenues,  extorted  from  the  labour  and  industry 
of  your  subjects,  and  given  you  to  do  honour  to  yourself  and 
to  the  nation,  are  dissipated  in  corrupting  their  representa- 
tives ? — ^Are  you  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  do  you 
exclude  all  the  leading  Whig  families  from  your  councils  ? — 
Do  you  profess  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  is  it  consistent 
with  that  profession,  to. impart  your  confidence  and  affection 
to  those  men  only,  who,  though  now  perhaps  detached  from 
the  desperate  cause  of  the  Pretender,  are  marked  in  this 
country  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  high  and  arbitrary 
principles  of  government? — ^Are  you  so  infatuated  as  to  take 
the  sense  of  your  people  from  the  representation  of  ministers, 
or  from  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  notoriously  hired  to  surround 
your  coach,  or  stationed  at  a  theatre? — ^And  if  you  are  in 
reality,  that  public  man,  that  king,  that  magistrate,  which 
these  questions  suppose  you  to  be,  is  it  any  answer  to  your 
people,  to  say  that  among  your  domestics  you  are  good 
humoured  ? — that  to  one  lady  you  are  faithful  ? — ^that  to  your 
children  you  are  indulgent? — Sir,  the  man  who  addresses  you 
in  these  terms  is  your  best  friend.  He  would  willingly 
hazard  his  life  in  defence  of  your  title  to  the  crown;  and  if. 
power  be  your  object^  would  still  show  you,  how  possible  it  is 
for  a  king  of  England,  by  the  noblest  means,  to  be  the  most 
absolute  prince  in  Europe.    You  have  no  enemies,  Sir,  but 
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those  who  persuade  you  to  aim  at  power  without  right,  and 
who  think  it  flattery  to  tell  you,  that  the  character  of  king 
dissolves  the  natural  relation  between  ffuilt  and  punishment." 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  a  heart  so  callous,  or  an 
understanding  so  depraved  as  to  attend  to  a  discourse  of  this 
nature,  and  not  to  feel  the  force  of  it.  But  where  is  the  man, 
among  those  who  have  access  to  the  doset,  resolute  and 
honest  enough  to  deliver  it.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  our 
only  resource.  It  will  command  an  audience  when  every 
honest  man  in  the  kingdom  is  excluded.  This  glorious  pri- 
vilege may  be  a  security  to  the  king,  as  well  as  a  resource  to 
his  people.  Had  there  been  no  star-chamber,  there  would 
have  been  no  rebellion  against  Charles  the  First.  The  con- 
stant censure  and  admonition  of  the  press  would  have  cor- 
rected  his  conduct,  prevented  a  civil  war,  and  saved  him  from 
an  ignominious  death. — I  am  no  friend  to  the  doctrine  of 
precedents  exclusive  of  right,  though  lawyers  often  tell  us, 
that  whatever  has  been  once  done,  may  lawfully  be  done  again. 

I  shall  conclude  this  preface  with  a  quotation,  applicable  to 
the  subject,  from  a  foreign  writer  *,  whose  essay  on  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  public,  as  a 
performance,  deep,  solid,  and  ingenious. 

"In  short,  whoever  considers  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  moving  principle  of  what  we  call  great  afiEidrs,  and  the 
invincible  sensibility  of  man  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  will  not  hefitate  to  afi&rm  that,  if  it  were  possible 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  exist  in  a  despotic  government, 
and  (what  is  not  less  difficult)  for  it  to  exist  without  changing 
the  constitution,  this  liberty  of  the  press  would  alone  form  a 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  prince. .  If,  for  example,  in 
an  empire  of  the  East,  a  sanctuaxy  could  be  found,  which, 
rendered  respectable  by  the  ancient  religion  of  the  people, 
might  insure  safety  to  those  who  should  bring  thither  their 
observations  of  any  kind,  and  that,  from  thence,  printed 
papers  should  issue,  which,  under  a  certain  seal,  might  be 
equally  respected,  and  which,  in  their  daily  appearance, 
should  examine,  and  freely  discuss,  the  conduct  of  the  cadis, 
the  bashaws,  the  vizir,  the  divan,  and  the  sultan  himself,  that 
would  introduce  immediately  some  degree  of  liberty." 

*  Monsieur  De  Lolme. 
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Sib,  ^  January  21, 1769. 

The  submission  of  a  free  people  to  the  executive  authority 
of  govemment,  is  no  more  than  a  compliance  with  laws  which 
they  themselves  have  enacted.  While  the  national  honour  is 
firmly  maintained  abroad,  and  while  justice  is  impartially  ad- 
ministered at  home,  the  obedience  of  the  subject  will  be 
voluntary,  cheerful,  and  I  might  almost  say,  unlimited.  A 
generous  nation  is  grateful  even  for  the  preservation  of  its 
rights,  and  willingly  extends  the  respect  due  to  the  office  of  a 

good  prince  into  an  affection  for  his  person.  Loyalty,  in  the 
eart  and  understanding  of  an  Englishman,  is  a  rational  at- 
tachment to  the  guardian  of  the  laws.  Prejudices  and  pas- 
sion have  sometimes  carried  it  to  a  criminal  length;  and, 
whatever  foreigners  may  imagine,  we  know  that  Englishmen 
have  erred  as  much  in  a  mistaken  zeal  for  particular  persons 
and  fjELmilies,  as  they  ever  did  in  defence  of  what  they  thought 
most  dear  and  interesting  to  themselves. 

It  naturally  fills  us  with  resentment,  to  see  such  a  temper 
insulted,  or  abused*  In  reading  the  history  of  a  free  people, 
whose  rights  have  been  invaded,  we  are  interested  in  their 
cause.  Our  own  feelings  tell  us  how  long  they  ought  to  have 
submitted,  and  at  what  moment  it  would  have  been  treachery 
to  themselves  not  to  have  resisted..  How  much  warmer  will 
be  our  resentment,  if  experience  should  bring  the  &tal  ex- 
ample home  to  ours^vea ! 

The  situation  of  this  country  is  alarming  enough  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  every  man,  who  pretends  to  a  concern  foe 
the  public  welfare.     Appearances  justify  suspicion,  and,  when 
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the  safety  of  a  natioii  is  at  stake,  suspicion  is  a  just  ground  of 
inquiry.  Let  us  enter  into  it  with  candour  and  decency. 
Eespect  is  due  to  the  station  of  ministers ;  and,  if  a  resolu- 
tion must  at  last  be  taken,  there  is  none  so  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported with  firmness,  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  with 
moderation. 

The  ruin  or  prosperity  of  a  state  depends  so  much  upon 
the  administration  of  its  government,  that  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  merit  of  a  ministry,  we  need  only  observe  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  *.  If  we  see  them  obedient  to  the  laws, 
prosperous  in  their  industry,  united  at  home,  and  respected 
abroad,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  their  affairs  are  con- 
ducted by  men  of  experience,  abilities  and  virtue.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, a  rapid  decay  of  trade,  dissensions  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  a  total  loss  of  respect  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers, 
we  may  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that  the  government 
of  that  country  is  weak,  distracted  and  corrupt.  The  multi- 
tude, in  all  countries,  are  patient  to  a  certain  point.  Ill-usage 
may  rouse  their  indignation,  and  hurry  them  into  excesses, 
but  the  original  fSault  is  in  government.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  a  change  in  the  circumstances  and 
temper  of  a  whole  nation  so  sudden  and  extraordinaiy  as  that 
which  the  misconduct  of  ministers  has,  within  these  very  few 
years,  produced  in  Great  Britain.  When  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign ascended  the  throne,  we  were  a  flourishing  and  a  con- 
tented people.  If  the  personal  virtues  of  a  king  could  have 
insured  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  the  scene  could  not 
have  altered  so  entirely  as  it  has  done.  The  idea  of  uniting 
all  parties,  of  trying  all  characters,  and  of  distributing  the 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  ministry  at  the  period  in  question,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Duke  of  Grafton,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord  North,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chancellor;  Lord  Viscount  Towns- 
Bend,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Earl  Bochford,  Minister  for  the  Foreign  De- 
partment ;  Viscount  Weymouth,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Bath,)  for  the  Home  De- 
partment; Earl  of  Hillsborough,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Downshire,)  American 
Minister ;  Earl  Qower,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  Earl  Bristol,  Lord 
Privy  Seid ;  Sir  Edw.  Hawke,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Viscount  Bar* 
rington,  Secretary  at  War ;  Marquis  of  Ghranby,  Master-Gkneral  of  the  Ord- 
nance ;  Lord  Howe,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy;  Mr.  De  Grey  and  Mr.  Dunning, 
(subsequently  Lords  Walsingham  and  Ashburton,)  Attorney  and  Solicitor* 
General. 
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officers  of  state  by  rotation,  was  gracious  and  benevolent  to 
an  extreme,  though  it  has  not  yet  produced  the  many  salutary 
effects  which  were  intended  by  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  plan,  it  undoubtedly  arose  from  an  unbounded 
goodness  of  heart,  in  which  folly  had  no  share.  It  was  not  a 
capricious  partiality  to  new  faces ;  it  was  not  a  natural  turn 
for  low  intrigue ;  nor  was  it  the  treacherous  amusement  of 
double  and  triple  negociations.  No,  Sir,  it  arose  from  a  con* 
tinned  anxiety,  in  the  purest  of  all  possible  hearts,  for  the  ge- 
neral welfare.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  event  has  not  been 
answerable  to  the  design.  After  a  rapid  succession  of  changes, 
we  are  reduced  to  that  state  which  hardly  any  change  can 
mend.  Yet  there  is  no  extremity  of  distress,  which  of  itself 
ought  to  reduce  a  great  nation  to  despair.  It  is  not  the 
disorder,  but  the  physician — ^it  is  not  a  casual  concurrence  of 
calamitous  circumstances,  it  is  the  pernicious  hand  of  govern- 
ment— which  alone  can  make  a  whole  people  desperate. 

Without  much  political  sagacity,  or  any  extraordinary  depth 
of  observation,  we  need  only  mark  how  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  the  state  are  bestowed,  and  look  no  farther  for  the 
true  cause  of  every  mischief  that  befalls  us. 

The  finances  of  a  nation,  sinking  under  its  debts  and 
expenses,  are  committed  to  a  youns  nobleman  already  ruined 
by  play*.  Introduced  to  act  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  left  at  the  head  of  afiairs  by  that  nobleman's 
retreat,  he  became  minister  by  accident ;  but,  deserting  the 
principles  and  professions  which  gave  him  a  moment's  popu- 
larity, we  see  him,  from  every  honourable  engagement  to  the 
public,  an  apostate  by  design.  As  for  business,  the  world  yet 
knows  nothing  of  his  talents  or  resolution — unless  a  wayward, 
wavering  inconsistency  be  a  mark  of  genius,  and  caprice  a 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  took  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  en* 
gagement  to  support  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  administration.  He 
resigned,  however,  in  a  little  time,  nnder  pretence  that  he  ooold  not  act 
without  Lord  Chatham,  nor  bear  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes  abandoned ;  but  that 
nndor  Lord  Chatham  he  would  act  in  any  office.  This  was  the  signal  of 
Lord  Bockingham*s  dismission.  When  Lord  Chatham  came  in,  the  Duke 
got  possession  of  the  Treasury.    Header,  mark  the  consequence  t---JuNivs*« 

*  Notes  with  this  signature  are  from  the  pen  of  Junius,  and  are  those  in- 
serted by  him  in  the  coUtetive  edition  he  revised  for  Mr.  Woodfidl  in  1772. 
— Bd. 
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demonstratbu  of  spirit.  It  may  be  sai4  perhi^,  tkat  h.  is 
his  graee*s  pfovincev  as  snrelj  it  is  kis  passioDv  rather  to  dis^ 
tribute  iAum  to  save  the  pablie  maoey,  and  that  while  Lord 
North  is  chancellor  of  the  exeheqoer,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  may  be  as  thonghtlese  and  as  extnmigBiit  as  he 
pleases,  I  hope,  however,  he  will  not  rely  too  mudi  on  the 
mrtility  of  Lord  North's  gemos  for  finanee.  His  lordsH%>  is 
yet  to  giro  qb  the  fizst  proof  of  his  ahiHtiea.  It  may  be 
canttid  to  supposs  that  he  has  hitherto  yohmtarily  concealed 
his  talents ;  intonrdiiig,  perhaps,  to  astonish  the.  world,  when 
we  least  expeet  it,,  with  a  knowledge  of  trade,  a  choice  of 
expedients,  and  a  depth  of  resonrces  equal  to  the  necessities, 
and  £Gir  beyond  the  hopes,  of  his  country.  He  must  now 
exert  the  whole  power  of  his  capacity,  if  he  would  wish  us  to 
forget,  thatr  since  he  has  been  in  office^  no  pian  has  been 
formed,  no  system  adhered  to,  nor  any  one  important  measore 
adopted,  for  the  relief  of  public  credit.  If  his  plan  for  the 
serrice  of  the  current  year  be  not  irreTOcably  fixed  on,  let  me 
warn  him  to  think  seriously  of  consequences  before  he 
Tentures  to  increase  the  public  debt^*^.  Outraged  and  op- 
pressed as  we  are,  this  nation,  will  not  bear,  after  a  six 
years*  peace,  to  see  new  miUions  borrowed,  without  an  even- 
tual diminution  of  ^bt,  or  reductioii  of  interest.  The 
attempt  might  rouse  a  spirit  oi  resentment,  which  might 
reach  beyond  the  sacrifice  of  a  nunister.  As  to  the  debt  upon 
the  civil  list,  the  people  of  England  expect  that  it  will  sot  be 
paid  without  a  strict  enquiry  how  it  was  incurred.  If  it  must 
be  paid  by  parliament,  let  me  advise  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  think  of  some  better  expedient  than  a  lottery. 
To  support  on  expensive  war,  or  in  dienmstances  of  absolute 
necessity,  a  lottery  may  perhaps  he  allowable;  but^  besides 
that  it  is  at  all  times  the  very  worst  way  of  raising  money 
upon  the  people,  I  think  it  ill  becomes  the  royal  dignity  to 
have  the  debts  of  a  king  provided  for,  Hke  the  repairs  of  a 
county  bridge,  or  a  decayed  hospital.  The  management  of 
the  lung's  alGrirs  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  more 
disgraced  thaa  it  has  been.  A  leading  minister  repeatedly 
called    down  for  absohxte  ignorance  —  ridiculous    motions 

.  *  Tk«  PnUie  Debt  8t  the  conduioa  o£  tbe  Peftct  m  1768,  amoimteA  ta 
£148,377,618. 
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ridieuloQslj  -wichdritwn — deliberate  plana  diseoiicerte«U  and 
ft  week's  praparadofn  of  ggaeeiaL  ttmtaxj  lost  in.  a  momest, — 
give  us  some,  though  not  on  wteqnate  idea  of  Lord  North's 
parliamentary  abffitMft  and  irf«nce.  Yet,  befiire  he  had  the 
misfortane  ta  he  chaaeaUor  of  the  exdisquer,  he  was  neither 
an  object  of  derision  to  h»  enemies,  nor  of  mefamchi^j  pity  to 
Ms  Mends*. 

A  series  of  ineoninstent  measures  had  alienated  the  colonies 
from  their  duity  as  subjects,  and  from  their  natural  affectum 
to  their  common  oonntiy.  When  Mr.  Grenrille  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasmy,  he  felt  the.  im;poa8ifailiij  of  Great 
!^itain*s  supporting,  such  an  establishment  as  her  former 
suceesses  had  made  indispensi^le,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
giviBg  any  sensible  reli^  to  foreign  trade,  and  to  the  weight 
e^  the  public  debt.  He  thouglrt  it  equitable  that  those  parts 
of  the  empire,  which  had  benefited  most  by  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  should  contribute  something  to  the  expenses  of  the 
peace,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  right  Tested 
in  parliament  to  raises  that  contribution.  But»  unfortunately 
lor  this  country,  Mr.  Grenville  was  at  any  rate  to  be  dis* 
tressed,  because  he  was.  minister,  and  Mr.  Pittf  and  Lord 
Camden  were  to  be  the  patrons  of  America,  because  they  were 
in  opposition.  Their  declarations  gave  spirit  and  argument 
to  the  colonies^  and  while  perhaps  they  meant  no  mere  than 
the  ruin  of  a  minister,  they  in  effect  divided  <me  half  of  the 
empire  from  the  other. 

Under  one  administration  die  Stamp  Act  is  made ;  under 
the  second  it  is  repealed ;  under  the  third,  in  spite  of  all  ex* 
perience,  a  new  mode  of  taxing  the  colonies  is  invented,  and 

*  Lord  North  was  not  a  man  of  snipassing  intellectoal  powers,  or  possessed 
of  that  comprehension  and  accniBC j  of  knowledge,  which  are  necessarj  to  the 
diaiacter  of  the  great  statesman;  Tet,  with  tiUentB  and  knowledge  far  from 
detpocaUe,  he  umted  a  pkannt  amenity  of  maonea  and  a  i^iancy  of  spirit, 
which  afe  very  coaTsnient  qualities  in  the  osteasiUe  first  servant  of  a  govern- 
ment, or  the  leader  of  a  party.  We  often  yield  to  persons,  whose  gifts  and 
pretensions  are  too  modnste  fbr  envy,  that  homage  widck  we  would  perti- 
nadoiisly  deny  to  him  wJio  diovid  strive  enly  to  maJce  ns  dirink  into  nothing 
Itefoie  the  humbling  superiosity  of  his  genius.  Lord  North,  was  soob  after 
to  rise  to  gieatec  emineDce  of  official  power ;  and  there  was,  pedkapa,  no  man 
fitter  to  aeeomplisk  the  gmdnsl  eombinatbs  of  a  psoty  sufficiently  strong  and 
united  to  combat  the  attacks,  equally  ofthe  turbulent  part  of  the  people,,  and 
fibcCiotts  povtioii  ef  the  gusat  Whig  anitocraqr. — So. 

i*  Yet  Junius  has  been  called  the  partisan  of  Lord  Chatham  1— Jinncu& 
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a  question  reviyed,  which  ought  to  have  been  buried  in  ob- 
livion.  In  these  circumstances  a  new  office  is  established 
for  the  business  of  the  plantations,  and  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough called  forth,  at  a  most  critical  season,  to  govern 
America  *,  The  choice  at  least  announced  to  us  a  man  of  su- 
perior capacity  and  knowledge.  Whether  he  be  so  or  not, 
let  his  despatches,  as  &r  they  have  appeared,  let  his  measures, 
as  far  as  they  have  operated,  determine  for  him,  .  In  the 
former  we  have  seen  strong  assertions  without  proof,  decla* 
mation  without  argument,  and  violent  censures  without  dignity 
or  moderation ;  but  neither  correctness  in  the  composition, 
nor  judgment  in  the  design.  As  for  his  measures,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  conciliate  and  unite ; 
and  that,  when  he  entered  into  office,  the  most  refractory  of 
the  colonies  were  still  disposed  to  proceed  by  the  constitu-* 
tional  methods  of  petition  and  remonstrance.  Since  that  period 
they  have  been  driven  into  excesses  little  short  of  rebellion. 
Petitions  have  been  hindered  from  reaching  the  throne  ;  and 
the  continuance  of  one  of  the  principal  assemblies  rested  upon 
an  arbitrary  condition  +,  which,  considering  the  temper  they 
were  in,  it  was  impossible  they  should  comply  with,  and 
which  would  have  availed  nothing  as  to  the  general  question 
if  it  had  been  complied  with.  So  violent,  and  I  believe  I 
may  call  it  so  unconstitutional,  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  weak  injudicious  terms  in  which  it  was 
conveyed,  gives  us  as  humble  an  opinion  of  hip  lordship's 
capacity,  as  it  does  of  his  temper  and  moderation.  While  we 
are  at  peace  with  other  nations,  our  military  force  may  perhaps 
be  spared  to  support  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  measures  in 
America.  Whenever  that  force  shall  be  necessarily  withdrawn 
or  diminished,  the  dismission  of  such  a  minister  will  neither 
console  us  for  his  imprudence,  nor  remove  the  settled  resent 
ment  of  a  people,  who,  complaining  of  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
are  outraged  by  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  prerogative,  and, 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  a  third  secretaryship,  antecedently  nn- 
]cnown  to  the  constitution,  was  created,  professing  to  be  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  Scotland,  which  terminated  upon  the  cessation  of  the  rebellion.  In 
1768,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  post  for  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  the 
office  of  third  secretary  was  revived ;  and  Scotland  haying  no  demand  for  his 
talents,  he  was  denominated  Secretary  for  America. 

t  That  they  should  retract  one  of  their  xesolutionB,  and  erase  the  entry  of 
it— Jdiiivs. 
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supporting    their  claims    by  argument,  are  insulted  with 
declamation. 

Drawing  lots  would  be  a  prudent  and  reasonable  method 
of  appointing  the  officers  of  state,  compared  to  a  late  disposition 
of  the  secretary's  office.  Lord  Eochford  was  acquainted  with 
the  afiGeiirs  and  temper  of  the  southern  courts — ^Lord  Weymouth 
was  equally  qualified  for  either  department  *.  By  what  un- 
accountable caprice  has  it  happened,  that  the  latter,  who  pre- 
tends to  no  experience  whatsoever,  is  removed  to  the  most 
important  of  the  two  departments,  and  the  former  by  pre- 
ference placed  in  an  office,  where  his  experience  can  be  of  no 
use  to  him  ?  liord  Weymouth  had  distinguished  himself  in  his 
first  employment  by  a  spirited,  if  not  judicious,  conduct.  He 
had  animated  the  civil  magistrate  beyond  the  tone  of  civil 
authority,  and  had  directed  the  operations  of  the  army  to  more 
than  military  execution.  Eecovered  from  the  errors  of  his 
youth,  from  the  distraction  of  play,  and  the  bewitching  smiles 
of  Burgundy,  behold  him  exerting  the  whole  strength  of  his 
clear,  unclouded  faculties,  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  It 
was  not  the  heat  of  midnight  excesses,  nor  ignorance  of  the 
laws,  nor  the  furious  spirit  of  the  House  of  Bedford.  No,  Sir, 
when  this  respectable  minister  interposed  his  authority  be- 
tween the  magistrate  and  the  people,  and  signed  the  mandate 
on  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  Ihe  lives  of  thousands  depended, 
he  did  it  from  the  deliberate  motion  of  his  heart,  supported 
by  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

It  has  lately  been  a  fashion  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
bravery  and  generosity  of  the  commander-in-chief,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding.  They  who  love  him  least  make 
no  question  of  his  courage,  while  his  friends  dwell  chiefly  on 
the  facility  of  his  disposition.  Admitting  him  to  be  as  brave 
as  a  total  absence  of  all  feeling  and  reflection  can  make  him. 
let  us  see  what  sort  of  merit  he  derives  from  the  remainder  of 
his  character.  If  it  be  generosity  to  accumulate  in  his  own 
person  and  family  a  number  of  lucrative  employments — to 
provide,  at  the  public  expense,  for  every  creature  that 
bears   the  name  of   Manners — and,  neglecting  the  merit 

*  It  was  pretended  that  the  Sari  of  Rochford,  while  ambassador  in  France, 
had  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Ghoiseail,  and  that  therefore  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  northern  department,  out  of  compliment  to  the  French 
minister. — Jimxvs* 
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and  services  of  the  rest  of  the  anhy,  to  heap  promotions  upon 
his  favourites  and  dependents — ^the  present  commander-in-chief 
is  the  most  generous  man  alive.  Natune  ha«  been  spazing  of 
her  gifts  to  this  noble  lord ;  but,  where  birth  and  fortune  are 
united,  we  expect  the  noble  pride  and  independenoe  of  a  man 
of  spirit,  not  the  senrile,  hunnliating  compliances  of  a  courtier. 
As  to  the  goodness  c^  his  heart,  if  a  proof  of  it  be  taken  from 
the  facility  of  never  refusing,  what  condusioiis  shall  we  draw 
irom  the  indecency  of  sever  performzBg?  And  if  Ihe  disci- 
pline of  the  army  he  in  any  degree  preserved,  what  thanks  are 
•due  to  a  man,  ^ose  cares,  notoriously  confined  to  filling  up 
Tacandes,  have  degraded  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  into 
a  broker  of  commissions  *  I 

With  respect  to  the  navy,  I  shall  only  say,  that  this  country 
is  so  highly  indebted  to  Bur  Edward  Hawke,  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  secure  to  him  an.  honourable  and  affluent 
retreat. 

The  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  is  perhaps 
the  firmest  bcmd  to  secure  a  cheeiful  submission  of  the  people, 
and  to  engage  their  affections  to  govemment.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  questions  of  private  right  and  wrong  are  justly  de- 
cided, nor  that  judges  are  superior  to  the  vileness  of  pecuniary 
corruption.  Jefferies  himseK,  when  the  court  had  no  interest, 
was  an  upright  judge.  A  court  oi  justice  may  be  subject  to 
another  sort  of  bias,  more  important  and  pernicious,  as  it 
reaches  beyond  the  interest  of  indii^iduals,  and  affects  the 
whole  community.  A  judge  under  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, may  be  honest  enough  in  the  decision  of  private  causes, 
yet  a  traitor  to  the  public.  When  a  victim  is  marked  out  by 
the  ministry,  this  judge  will  offer  himself  to  perform  the 
sacrifice.  He  will  not  scruple  to  prostitute  his  dignity,  and 
betray  the  sanctity  of  his  office,  whenever  an  arbitrary  point 
is  to  be  carried  for  govemment,  or  the  resentments  of  a  court 
are  to  be  gratified. 

These  principles  and  proceedings,  odious  and  contemptible 

*  Notwithstanding  the  depreciatory  estimate  of  Junini,  the  Marqnk  of 
Granby  possessed  noble  qualities;  he  was  humane,  brave,  generous,  and 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  xnembos  of  the  administEBtien.  But  as  it  was 
the  object  of  Junius  to  overthisow  the  Grafton  nunistry,  he,  doubtless,  thought 
it  requisite  to  use  extra  pains  to  da^nage  the  reputation  of  tiioae  of  whom 
public  opinion  was  inclined  to  think  most  indulgently. — So- 
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as  tliejATO,  in  effect  axe  no  less  ii^odicicma.  A  wise  and 
generous  peojde  are  iXMised  by  every  appearance  of  op^essive, 
unoonstitaidoBal  measures,  whether  l^ose  measares  are  sap- 
ported  openly  by  the  power  of  government,  or  masked  imder 
the  forms  of  a  court  of  j  ustice.  Prudence  and  self-preservation 
will  oblige  the  most  moderate  dispositions  to  make  common 
cause,  even  with  a  man  whose  -conduct  they  censure,  if  they 
see  him  persecuted  in  a  way  which  the  real  spirit  of  the  laws 
will  not  justify  *.  The  facts,  on  which  these  remarks  are 
founded,  are  too  notorious  to  require  an  application. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  detail.  In  one  view,  behold  a  nation  over- 
whelmed with  debt ;  her  revenues  wasted ;  her  trade  declining ; 
the  affections  of  her  colonies  alienated ;  the  duty  of  the 
magisti'ate  transferred  to  the  soldiery ;  a  gallant  army,  which 
never  fought  unwillingly  bat  against  tiieir  fellow  subjects, 
mouldering  away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  com- 
mon abilities  and  spirit :  and,  in  the  last  instance,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  become  odious  and  suspected  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  This  deplorable  scene  admits  but 
of  one  addition — that  we  are  govomed  by  councils,  from  which 
a  reasonable  man  can  expect  no  remedy  but  poison,  no  relief 
but  death  f . 

If,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  it  were 
possible  £br  us  to  escape  a  crisis  so  fiill  of  terror  and  despair, 
posterity  will  not  believe  the  history  of  the  present  times. 
They  will  either  conclude  that  our  distresses  were  imaginaiy, 
or  that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  governed  by  men  of 
acknowledged  integrity  and  wisdom  :  they  will  not  believe  it 
possible  that  their  ancestors  oould  have  survived,  or  recov^ed 
from  so  desperate  a  condition,  while  a  duke  of  Grafton  was 

•  Mr.  Wilkes. 

+  At  a  first  reading  we  might  x^ard  tbis  and  some  otiier  sinular  figurea, 
as  merely  useless  and  eztrayagant  But  more  careful  consideration  will  in- 
duce us  to  forego  this  opinion.  It  is  the  master-art  of  these  Lettebs  07 
Junius,  that  tiiey  are  addressed  equally,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  taste,  reason, 
aaid  spirit  of  intrigue,  of  the  ffreat ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  prejudiees,  and 
the  fi^ce  abusive  c^irit  of  the  mUgar.  for  the  sd&e  of  the  latter,  some 
slight  occasional  sacrifices  were  to  be  made  by  taste.  Of  these  the  present 
extravagant  figure  is  one.  It  seems  just  a  sally  of  genius  and  dignity  of 
mind,  descending  as  fiir  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  descend,  to  the  coarse- 
ness of  vulgar  abuse.  Kever  was  coarseness  better  reconciled  with  dignity, 
ihasx  in  these  Letters. — Hbbobt.  .         i  . 
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prime  minister,  a  Lord  North  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^ 

a  Weymouth  and  a  Hillsborough  secretaries  of  state,  a  Granby 

commander-in-chief,  and  a  Mansfield  chief  criminal  judge  of 

the  kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  II. 

TO  THE  FBINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVEBTISBB. 

Sib,  January  26, 1769. 

The  kingdom  swarms  with  such  numbers  of  felonious  rob- 
bers of  private  character  and  virtue,  that  no  honest  or  good 
man  is  safe ;  especially  as  these  cowardly,  base  assassins,  stab 
in  the  dark,  without  having  the  courage  to  sign  their  real 
names  to  their  malevolent  and  wicked  productions.  A  writer, 
who  signs  himself  Junius,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  21st 
instant,  opens  the  deplorable  situation  of  this  country  in  a 
very  affecting  manner ;  with  a  pompous  parade  of  his  candour 
and  decency,  he  tells  us,  that  we  see  dissensions  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  disatisfaction, 
and  a  total  loss  of  respect  towards  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers.  But  this  writer,  with  all  his  boasted  candour,  has 
not  told  us  the  real  cause  of  the  evils  he  so  pathetically  enu- 
merates. I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  explain  the  cause  for  him. 
Junius,  and  such  writers  as  himself,  occasion  all  the  mischiefs 
complained  of,  by  falsely  and  maliciously  traducing  the  best 
characters  in  the  kingdom.  For  when  our  deluded  people  at 
home,  and  foreigners  abroad,  read  the  poisonous  and  inflam- 
matory libels  that  are  daily  published  with  impunity,  to  vilify 
those  who  are  in  any  way  distinguished  by  their  good  qualities 
and  eminent  virtues ;  when  they  find  no  notice  taken  of,  or 
reply  given  to  these  slanderous  tongues  and  pens,  their  con- 
clusion is,  that  both  the  ministers  and  the  nation  have  been 
fairly  described,  and  they  act  accordingly.  I  think  it  there- 
fore the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  stand  forth,  and  en- 
deavour to  undeceive  the  public,  when  the  vilest  arts  are 
made  use  of  to  defame  and  blacken  the  brightest  characters 
among  us.    An  eminent  author  affirms  it  to  be  almost  as 
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criminal  to  hear  a  worthy  man  traduced,  without  attempting 
his  justification,  as  to  be  the  author  of  the  calumny  against 
him.  For  my  own  part  I  think  it  a  sort  of  misprision  of 
treason  against  society.  No  man,  therefore,  who  knows  Lord 
Granby,  can  possibly  hear  so  good  and  great  a  character  most 
vilely  abused,  without  a  warm  and  just  indignation  against 
this  Junius,  this  high  priest  of  envy,  midice,  and  all  un 
charitableness,  who  has  endeavoured  to  sacrifice  our  beloved 
commander-in-chief  at  the  altars  of  his  horrid  deities.  Nor 
is  the  injury  done  to  his  lordship  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
nation,  which  may  too  soon  feel  the  contempt,  and  consO" 
quently  the  attacks  of  our  late  enemies,  if  they  can  be  in* 
duced  to  believe  that  the  person  on  whom  the  safety  of  these 
kingdoms  so  much  depends,  is  unequal  to  his  high  station, 
and  destitute  of  those  qualities  which  form  a  good  general. 
One  would  have  thought  that  his  lordship's  services  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  from  the  battle  of  Gulloden  to  his  most 
glorious  conclusion  of  the  late  war,,  might  have  entitled  him 
to  common  respect  and  decency  at^  least ;  but  this  uncandid, 
indecent  writer,  has  gone  so  four  as  to  turn  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  of  the  age,  into  a  stupid,  unfeeling,  and  sense- 
less being ;  possessed  indeed  of  a  personal  courage,  but  void 
of  those  essential  qualities  which  distinguish  the  commander 
from  the  common  soldier. 

A  very  long,  uninterrupted,  impartial,  and  I  will  add,  a 
most  disinterested  friendship  with  Lord  Granby,  gives  me  the 
right  to  affirm,  that  all  Junius's  exertions  are  false  and  scan- 
dalous. Lord  Granby's  courage,  though  of  the  brightest  and 
most  ardent  kind,  is  among  the  lowest  of  his  numerous  good 
qualities  ;  he  was  formed  to  excel  in  war  by  nature's  liberality 
to  his  mind  as  well  as  person.  Educated  and  instructed  by 
his  most  noble  father,  and  a  most  spirited  as  well  as  excellent 
scholar,  the  present  Bishop  of  Bangor  *,  he  was  trained  to  the 
nicest  sense  of  honour,  and  to  the  truest  and  noblest  sort  of 
pride,  that  of  never  doing  or  suffering  a  mean  action.  A 
sincere  love  and  attachment  to  his  king  and  country,  and  to 
their  glory,  first  impelled  him  to  the  field,  where  he  never 
gained  aught  but  honour.  He  impaired,  through  his  bounty, 
his  own  fortune ;  for  his  bounty,  which  this  writer  would  in 

*  Dr.  John  Bwen 
VOL.  I.  I 
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vain  depreciate,  is  foonded  upon  the  noblest  of  the  human 
affections,,  it  flows  from  a  heart  melting  to  goodness  from 
the  most  reflned  hmaaaity.  Can  a  man,  who  is  described  as 
nnfeeling,  and  void  of  refleetion,  be  constantly  employed  in 
seeking  proper  objects  on  whom  to  exercise  those  ^k>rious 
Tirtoes  of  compassion  sod  generosity  ?  The  distressed  officer, 
the  soldier,^  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  a  long  list  besides, 
know  that  vanity  has  no  share  in  his  &«qaent  d<»iations ;  he 
gives,  becaase  he  feels  their  distresses.  Nor  has  he  ever 
been  rapacious  with  one  hand  to  be  beuntifol  with  the  other  ; 
yet  this  cmcandid  Jumas  would  insinuate,  that  the  dignity  of 
the  eommander-in-chief  is  d^raved  into  the  base  office  of  a 
commission  l^roker;  that  is,  Lord  Granby  bargains  for  the 
sale  of  commissions :  for  it  must  have  this  meaning,  if  it  has 
any  at  all.  But  where  is  the  man  living  who  can  justly  charge 
his  lordship  with  such  mean  practices  ?  Why  does  not  Junius 
produce  him?  Junius  knows  that  he  has  no  other  means 
of  wounding  this  hero,  than  from  some  missile  weapon,  shot 
£rom  an  obscure  eomer:  he  seeks,  as  fdl  such  defamatory 
writers  do, 

spargere  tocm 

In  Tdgnm  aiobigiiaa 

to  raise  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people*  But  I  hope  that 
my  countrymen  will  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  by  artful  and 
designing  men,  or  by  wretches,  who,  bankrupts  in  business,  in 
&ime,  and  in  fortune,  mean  nothing  more  tban  to  involve  this 
country  in  the  same  common  ruin  with  themselves.  Hence 
it  is  that  they  are  constantly  aiming  their  dark,  and  too  often 
^Eital,  weapons  against  those  who  stand  forth  as  the  bulwark 
4>i  our  national  safety.  Lord  Granby  was  too  conspicuous  a 
mark  not  to  be  their  object.  He  is  next  attacked  for  being  un- 
faithful to  his  promises  and  engagements.  Where  are  Junius*s 
proofs  ?  Although  I  could  give  some  instances,  where  a  breach 
of  promise  would  be  a  virtue,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
who  would  pervert  the  open,  unsuspecting  moments  of  con* 
vivial  mirth,  into  sly,  insidious  applications  for  preferment, 
'OF  party  systems,  and  would  endeavour  to  surprise  a  good 
man,  who  eaimot  Vear  to  see  any  one  leave  him  dissatisfied, 
into  unguarded  promises.  Lord  Granby's  attention  to  his 
own  family  and  relations  is  called  selfish.    Had  he  not 
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attended  to  them,  when  fsedr  and  just  opportunities  presented 
themselves,  I  should  have  thought  him  unfeeling,  and  void  of 
reflection  indeed.  How  are  any  man's  friends  or  relations  to 
be  provided  for,  but  from  the  influence  and  protection  of  the 
patron  ?  It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  Lord  Granbj's  friends 
have  not  as  much  merit  as  the  friends  of  any  other  great  man. 
If  he  is  generous  at  the  public  expense,  as  Junius  invidiously 
calls  it,  the  public  is  at  no  more  expense  for  his  lordship  s 
friends  than  it  would  be  if  any  other  set  of  men  possessed 
those  offices.     The  charge  is  ridiculous ! 

The  last  charge  against  Lord  Granby  is  of  a  most  serious 
and  alarming  nature  indeed.  Junius  asserts  that  the  army  is' 
mouldering  away  for  waat  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  common 
abilities  and  spirit.  The  present  conditiou  of  the  army  gives 
the  directest  lie  to  his  assertions.  It  wa»  naver  upon  a  more 
re^ctable  footing  with  regard  to  discipline^  and  all  the 
essentials  that  can  form  guod  soldiers.  Loard  Ligonier  de- 
livered a  Arm  and  noble  palladium  of  our  safeties  into  Lord 
Granby 's  hands,  who  has  kept  it  in  the  same  good  order  in 
which  he  received  it.  The  atn:ctest  care  has  been  taken  to 
£11  up  the  vacant  oommigsiona  with  such  gentlemen  as  have 
the  ^ry  of  their  aneestors  to  support,  as  well  as  their  own, 
and  are  doubly  bound  to  the  cause  of  their  king  and  country, 
from  motives  of  private  property  as  well  as  pubhc  spirit.  The 
adjutant-general  *»  who  has  the  immediate  care  of  the  troops 
after  Lord  Gran)^,  is  an  ofiker  who  would  do  great  honour  to 
any  service  in  Europe,  for  his  correct  arrangements,  good 
sense,  and  discernment  upon  all  occasions,  and  for  a  punc- 
tuality and  precision  which  give  the  most  entire  satisfaction 
to  all  who  are  obliged  to  consult  him.  The  reviewing  generals, 
who  inspect  the  army  twice  a  year,  have  been  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  have  answered  the  important  trust 
reposed  in  them  in  the  most  laudable  manner.  Their  reports 
of  the  condition  of  the  army  are  much  more  to  be  credited 
than  those  of  Junius,  whom  I  do  advise  to  atone  for  his 
shameful  aspersions,  by  asking  pardon  of  Lord  Granby,  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  whom  he  has  oflended  by  his  abominable 
scandals.    In  short,  to  turn  Junius's  own  battery  against  him, 

• 

•  Harvey. 
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I  must  assert,  in  his  own  words,  **  that  he  has  given  strong 
assertions  without  proof,  declamation  without  argument,  and 
violent  censures  without  dignity  or  moderation." 

WILLIAM  DEAPEE*. 


LETTER  III. 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  DRAPEB,   KNIGHT  OP  THE  BATH. 

Sib,  February  7, 1769. 

The  defence  of  Lord  Granby  does  honour  to  the  goodness  of 
your  heart.  You  feel,  as  you  ought  to  do,  for  the  reputation 
of  your  friend,  and  you  express  yourself  in  the  warmest  lan- 
guage of  the  passions.  In  any  other  cause*  I  doubt  not,  you 
would  have  cautiously  weighed  the  consequences  of  committing 
your  name  to  the  licentious  discourses  and  malignant  opinions 

*  As  a  correspondent  of  Junius  in  this  and  several  other  letters,  the  fol- 
lowing short  notice  of  Sir  William  Draper  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  Chalmers's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental 
Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  supposititious  Shakespeare  Papers,  p.  80. 

"  Sir  William,  as  a  scholar,  had  been  bred  at  Eton^  and  King*  College, 
Cambridge ;  but  he  chose  the  sword  for  his  profession.  In  India  he  ranked 
with  those  famous  warriors,  Clive  and  Laurence.  In  1761  he  acted  at  Bell- 
isle,  as  a  Brigadier.  In  1763  he  commanded  the  troops  who  conquered 
Manilla,  which  place  was  saved  from  plunder,  by  the  promise  of  a  ransom 
that  was  never  paid.  His  first  appearance,  as  an  able  writer,  was  in  his 
clear  refutation  of  the  objections  of  the  Spanish  court.  His  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  command  of  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  foot,  which  he  re- 
signed to  Colonel  Gisbome,  for  his  half-pay  of  ^200  Irish.  This  common 
transaction  furnished  Junius  with  many  a  sarcasm.  Sir  William  had  scarcely 
closed  his  contest  with  that  formidable  opponent,  when  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1769.  As  he  was 
foiled,  he  was,  no  doubt,  mortified ;  and  he  set  out,  in  October  of  that  year, 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  which  had  now  become  objects  of 
notice,  and  scenes  of  travel.  He  arrived  at  Cbarlestown,  South  Carolina,  in 
January,  1770 ;  and  travelling  northward  he  arrived,  during  the  summer  of 
that  year,  in  Maryland ;  where  he  was  received  with  that  hospitality  which 
she  always  paid  to  strangerS|'and  with  the  attentions  that  were  due  to  the 
merit  of  such  a  visitor. 

"  From  Maryland,  Sir  William  passed  on  to  New  Tork,  where  he  married 
Miss  De  Lancy,  a  lady  of  great  connections  there,  and  agreeable  endowments, 
who  died  in  1778,  leaving  him  a  daughter.  In  1779  he  was  appoiiited 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Minorca;  a  trust  which,  however  discharged,  ended 
unhappily.    He  died  at  Bath,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1787.'' 
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iOf  the  world.  But  here,  I  presume,  you  thought  it  would  be 
A  breach  of  friendship  to  lose  one  moment  in  consulting' your 
understanding ;  as  if  an  appeal  to  the  public  were  no  more 
than  a  military  coup  de  main,  where  a  brave  man  has  no  rules 
to  follow  but  the  dictates  of  his  courage.  Touched  with  your 
generosity,  I  freely  forgive  the  excesses  into  which  it  has  led 
you ;  and,  far  from  resenting  those  terms  of  reproach,  which, 
considering  that  you  are  an  advocate  for  decorum,  you  have 
heaped  upon  me  rather  too  liberally,  I  place  them  to  the 
account  of  an  honest,  unreflecting  indignation,  in  which  your 
cooler  judgment  and  natural  politeness  had  no  concern.  I 
approve  of  the  spirit  with  which  you  have  given  your  name  to 
the  public;  and,  if  it  were  a  proof  of  anything  but  spirit,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  bound  to  follow  your  example.  I 
should  have  hoped  that  even  my  name  might  carry  some 
authority  with  it*,  if  I  had  not  seen  how  very  little  weight 
or  consideration  a  printed  paper  receives  even  from  the 
respectable  signature  of  Sir  William  Draper. 

You  begin  with  a  general  assertion,  that  writers,  such  as  I 
am,  are  the  real  cause  of  all  the  public  evils  we  complain  of. 
And  do  you  really  think.  Sir  William,  that  the  licentious  pen 
of  a  political  writer  is  able  to  produce  such  important  effects  ? 
A  little  calm  reflection  might  have  shown  you,  that  national 
calamities  do  not  arise  from  the  description,  but  from  the  real 
character  and  conduct  of  ministers.  To  have  supported  your 
assertion,  you  should  have  proved  that  the  present  ministry 
are  unquestionably  the  best  and  brightest  characters  of  the 
kingdom :  and  that,  if  the  affections  of  the  colonies  have  been 
alienated,  if  Corsicaf  has  been  shamefully  abandoned,  if  com- 
merce languishes,  if  public  credit  is  threatened  with  a  new 

*  This  expression  will  receive  some  fiirther  light  from  a  feature  of  him- 
self incidentally  introduced  by  Junius  in  a  letter  omitted  in  his  own  edition, 
but  inserted  in  the  present.  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  54^  as  also  from 
■other  views  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct  as  casually  evinced  in  the  Private 
Letters. 

f  Corsica,  in  modem  times,  was  first  subjugated  by  the  Genoese,  who 
made  use  of  so  much  insolence  and  oppression,  as  to  induce  the  natives 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  endeavour  to  recover  their  independence.  The 
contest  was  long  and  severe,  and  the  Corsicans  were  reduced  to  beggary  in 
the  generous  struggle.  Nieuhoff  and  Paoli  chiefly  figured  as  leaders  of  the 
Corsicans,  the  first  of  whom  was  actually  elected  king,  but  could  not  main- 
tiin  his  throne  against  the  invaders.    The  Corsicans  applied  to  many  foreign 
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debt,  and  your  own  Manilla  ransom  most  didhonourablj  given 
up  *,  it  has  all  been  owing  to  the  malice  of  political  writers, 
who  will  not  sufiEer  the  best  and  brightest  of  characters 
(meaning  still  the  present  ministry)  to  take  a  single  right 
step  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  the  nation.  But  it  seems 
you  were  a  little  tender  of  coming  to  particulars.  Your  con* 
science  insinuated  to  you  tliat  it  would  be  prudent  to  leave 
the  characters  of  Grarfton,  North,  Hillsborough,  Weymouth* 
and  Mansfield  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and  truly,  Sir  William, 
the  part  you  have  undertaken  is  at  least  as  mudi  as  you  are 
equal  to. 

Without  disputing  Lord  Oranby's  courage,  we  are  yet  to 
learn  in  what  articles  of  military  knowledge  nature  has  been 
so  very  liberal  to  his  mind.  If  you  have  served  with  him,  you 
ought  to  have  pointed  out  some  instances  of  able  disposition 
and  well-concerted  enterprise,  wliich  might  fairly  be  attributed 
to  his  capacity  as  a  general.  It  is  you,  Sir  William,  who 
make  your  friend  appear  awkward  and  ridiculous,  by  giving 
him  a  laced  suit  of  tawdry  qualifications,  which  nature  never 
intended  him  to  wear. 


cofurts  for  assistance,  among  ihe  rest  to  CFreat  Eritaia;  and  Lord  Shel- 
burne  was  one  of  the  warmest  sapporters  of  their  «aase,  and  most  de- 
eirous  when  in  administration  to  engage  in  it  But  his  collet)  gues  opposed 
him,  and  the  cause  of  Corsica  was  abandoned,  though  the  citizens  of  London 
contributed  largely  to  its  support.  Yet  the  Genoese  could  not  totally  subdue 
it ;  snci  in  consequence  tJiey  sold  it  to  France  to  be  subdued  by  the  French 
arms  ;  and  the  tyranny  which  was  at  first  exercised  tver  it  by  the  Genoese^ 
it  was  now  doomed  to  auifer  from  the  Fisench.  Poiand,  Norway,  Gracon% 
and  Hungary  afford  subsequent  and  ready  historical  parallels  to  this  brief 
advertence  to  the  past  history  of  Corsica. — Ed. 

*  In  the  preceding  war  with  Spain,  Sir  William  (then  Col.  I>raper)  had 
commanded  an  expedition  ngainst  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Philippine 
Isles.  It  succeeded  «om{dcteJy ;  and  the  capital  of  Manilla  was  taken  by 
assault.  Yet  t^e  geaerous  conquerors,  instead  o^  plundering  the  city,  consented 
to  accept  for  the  value  of  the  spoil  bilk  drawn  upon  the  Spanish  Government 
adequate  to  its  sopposed  amount.  These  bills  the  ^^nish  Government  under- 
took to  pay,  but  dishonourably  forfeited  its  word  on  their  becoming  due.  Ssr 
William  Draper,  oa  his  return  from  India,  repeatedly  pressed  the  English 
minister  to  interpose  upon  the  flubject,  on  behalf  of  himMlf  and  his  feHow- 
floldiers.  The  English  minister,  however,  did  not  interpose.  Dra^  waa 
pefBonally  rewarded  by  a&  election  into  the  order  of  the  Bath,  in  cmjunctioB 
with  certain  pecuniary  emoluments  referred  to  in  ^is  corre^H>ndence ;  while 
his  colleague.  Admiral  Cornish,  together  with  the  wddiers  and  sailors  under 
their  commands,  were  suffered  to  live  and  die  without  redress. 
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Ton  say,  he  has  acqcdfed  Dathing  bat  honour  in  the  field. 
Is  the  Ordsanceiiothmg?  Are  the  Bines  nothing?  Is  the 
command  of  the  «rmy,  -with  all  the  patioziage  aoaexed  to  it, 
nothing?  Where  he  got  these  nothings  I  know  not ;  hut  jon 
at  least  onght  to  hare  told  us  where  he  ^leserved  them. 

As  to  his  bounty,  compasaon,  &c.,  it  wonld  hove  been  bat 
little  to  the  purpose,  though  you  had  proved  all  that  you  haare 
asserted.  I  meddle  with  nothing  but  his  charaeter  as  oom- 
mander-in-chief ;  and  though  I  aei^it  him  of  the  baseness  of 
selling  commissions,  I  still  assert  that  his  military  cares  have 
never  extended  beyond  the  disposal  <^  vacancies ;  and  I  am 
justified  by  the  complaints  of  liie  whole  army,  when  I  say 
that,  in  this  distribution,  he  consults  notinng  but  parliamentaiy 
interests,  or  the  gratificatioQ  of  his  immediate  dependants. 
As  to  his  servile  submission  to  the  xeigning  ministry,  let  mo 
ask  whether  he  did  not  desert  the  eaose  of  the  whole  army 
when  be  suffered  Sir  Jef&ey  Amherst  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
what  share  he  had  in  recalling  that  ofiSeer  to  the  service? 
Did  he  not  betray  the  just  interests  of  the  army,  in  permit- 
ting Lord  Percy  to  have  a  regiment  ?  And  does  he  not  at 
this  moment  give  up  all  characti^  and  dignity  as  a  gentleman, 
in  receding  from  his  own  repeated  declarations  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Wilkes? 

In  the  two  next  articles  I  think  we  are  agreed.  You  can- 
didly admit,  that  he  often  makes  sudi  promises  as  it  is  a 
virtue  in  him  to  violate,  and  that  no  man  is  more  assiduous  to 
provide  for  his  relations  at  the  public  exp^sse«  I  did  not 
urge  the  last  as  an  absolute  vice  in  his  disposition,  but 
to  prove  that  a  carelew  disinterested  spirit  is  no  part  of 
his  diarscter ;  and  as  to  the  other,  I  desire  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, that  I  never  descended  to  the  indecency  of  inquiring 
into  ha&  oonvimttl  howrs.  It  is  you.  Sir  William  Draper,  who 
have  taken  pains  to  represent  your  friend  in  the  character  of 
ia  drunken  landlord,  who  deals  out  his  promises  as  liberally 
as  his  liquor,  and  will  sufier  no  man  to  leave  his  table  either 
sorrowiul  or  sober.  None  but  an  intimate  friend,  who  must 
frequently  have  seen  him  in  these  unhappy,  disgraceful  mo- 
ments, could  have  described  him  so  well. 

Hie  last  charge,  of  the  neglect  of  the  army,  is  indeed  the 
most  material  of  all.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Sir  William,  that, 
in  this  article,  your  first  &ct  is  false ;  and  as  there  is  nothing 
more  painful  to  me  than  to  give  a  direct  contradiction  to  a 
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gentleman  of  your  appearance,  I  could  wish  that,  in  your 
&ture  publications,  you.  would  pay  a  gi'eater  attention  to  the 
truth  of  your  premises,  before  you  suffer  your  genius  to  hurry 
you  to  a  conclusion.  Lord  ligonier  did  not  deliver  the  army 
(which  you,  in  classical  language,  are  pleased  to  call  a  palla- 
dium) into  Lord  Granby's  hands.  It  was  taken  from  him 
much  against  his  inclination,  some  two  or  three  years-befoi*e 
Lord  Granby  was  commander-in-chief.  As  to  the  state  of  the 
army,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  you  have  received  your 
intelligence.  Was  it  in  the  rooms  at  Bath,  or  at  your  retreat 
at  Clifton?  The  reports  of  reviewing  generals  comprehend 
only  a  few  regiments  in  England,  which,  as  they  are  immedi- 
ately under  the  royal  inspection,  are  perhaps  in  some  tolerable 
order.  But  do  you  know  anything  of  the  troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  North  America,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  whole  army  absolutely  ruined  in  Ireland?  Inquire  a 
little  into  facts,  Sir  William,  before  you  publish  your  next 
panegyric  upon  Lord  Granby,  and,  believe  me,  you  will  find 
there  is  a  fault  at  head-quarters,  which  even  the  acknowledged 
care  and  abilities  of  the  adjutant-general  cannot  correct*. 

Permit  me  now,  Sir  William,  to  address  myself  personally 
to  you,  by  way  of  thanks  for  the  honour  of  your  correspond- 
ence. You  are  by  no  means  undeserving  of  notice;  and  it 
may  be  of  consequence,  even  to  Lord  Granby,  to  have  it  deter- 
mined, whether  or  no  the  man  who  has  pndsed  him  so  lavishly, 
be  himself  deserving  of  praise.  When  you  returned  to  Europe, 
you  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  that  gallant  army  by 
whose  bravery  at  Manilla  your  own  fortune  had  been  estab- 
lished. You  complained,  you  threatened,  you  even  appealed  to 
the  public  in  print  By  what  accident  did  it  happen,  that  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  and  all  these  clamours  for  justice 
to  your  injured  troops,  the  name  of  the  Manilla  ransom  was 
suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and,  since  that  time,  an  unin- 
terrupted, silence  ?  Did  the  ministry  suggest  any  motives  to 
you  strong  enough  to  tempt  a  man  of  honour  to  desert  and 
betray  the  cause  of  his  fellow-soldiers  ?  Was  it  that  blushing 
ribband,  which  is  now  the  perpetual  ornament  of  your  person? 
Or  was  it  that  regiment,  which  you  afterwards  (a  thing  unpre- 
cedented among  soldiers)  sold  to  Colonel  Gisbome  ?  Or  was 
it  that  government,  the  full  pay  of  which  you  are  contented 
to  hold,  with  the  half-pay  of  an  Irish  colonel  ?    And  do  you 

♦  Adjutant-General  Harvey. 
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now,  after  a  retreat  not  very  like  that  of  Scipio,  presume  to 
intrude  yourself,  unthought  of,  uncalled  for,  upon  the  patience 
of  the  puhlic?  Are  your  flatteries  of  the  commander-in-chief 
directed  to  another  regiment,  which  you  may  again  dispose  of 
on  the  same  honourable  terms?  We  know  your  prudence. 
Sir  William,  and  I  should  he  sorry  to  stop  your  preferment. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  TOE   PBINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVEBTISEB. 

Sir  William  Draper  severely  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  and  invective 
in  the  preceding  letter,  and  was  excited  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate as  wen  his  own  honour  as  that  of  the  Marquis  of  G^ranby,  and  to 
evince,  if  possible,  that  his  literary  talents  were  not  utterly  contemptible*  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Junius.  His  reply  is  of  considerable  merit,  as  a 
piece  of  exculpatoiy  eloquence.  It  is  written  more  carefully  than  his  former 
letter,  and  with  somewhat  more  of  oratorical  art.  Yet,  even  liere,  he  deals 
with  too  much  of  artless  candour ;  he  affects  too  much  the  use  of  such  orna- 
ments as  are  fittest  to  adorn  the  theme  of  a  school-boy,  or  the  laboured  essay 
of  a  college  pedant ;  he  descends  into  detail  and  eonfession,  too  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  tiiat  felt  himself  humbled^  awed,  subdued,  before  his  ad* 
versary. 

Sir  William  begins  with  remarking  what  advantages  Junius  derives  from 
the  concealment  of  his  person ;  how  dishonest  are  the  motives  by  which  he 
must  be  prompted ;  how  bitter  his  malignity ;  how  ungenerous  his  misrepre- 
sentations ;  how  powerfully  his  literary  talents  have  seconded  the  badness  of 
his  heart.  The  author  next  renews  his  defence  of  Lord  Granby,  and  main* 
tains  it  with  a  d^ree  of  skill,  that  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  deter 
Junius  from  returning  upon  that  nobleman's  character  as  a  fit  subject  of  poli* 
tical  satire.  Of  the  state  of  the  army,  too.  Sir  William  here  writes  with  a 
knowledge  of  military  fitness,  and  of  the  certain  principles  of  human  aetion, 
by  which  the  force  of  the  animadversions  of  Junius  is  in  a  great  degree  de- 
stroyed. But,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  himself,  he  at  once  discovers  the 
whole  extent  of  his  humiliation.  He  makes  confession,  as  if  he  were  on  the 
rack,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  brings  his  adversary  acquainted  with 
&cts  against  him,  which  but  for  this  too  frank  discovery  might  not  have  be- 
come publicly  known.  Had  he  not  thus  furnished  his  opponent  with  a  key 
to  secrets,  of  which  the  notoriety  was  to  make  him  odious,  perhaps  he  might 
have  retired  from  the  contention  without  bitterness  or  disgrace.  The  entire 
letter  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  Junius,  in  the  postscript  to  his  No.  5, 
threatened  to  answer  it,  but  never  fulfilled  his  intention.-^£D. 


Sir,  ^  February  17, 1769. 

I  BECEiYED  Junius *s  favour  last  night ;  be  is  determined  to 
keep  his  advantage  by  tbe  belpof  bis  mask;  it  is  an  excellent 
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proteetion,  it  has  saved  many  a  man  from  an  untimely  end. 
But  wheiMYer  he  will  be  honest  enough  to  lay  it  aside,  avow 
himself,  and  produce  the  face  which  has  so  long  lurked  behind 
it,  the  world  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  motives  for  writing 
such  infamous  invectives.  His  real  name  will  discover  his 
freedom  and  independency,  or  his  servility  to  a  faction.  Dis- 
appointed ambition,  resentment  for  defeated  hopes,  and  desire 
of  revenge,  assume  but  too  often  the  appearance  of  public 
spirit ;  but  be  his  designs  wicked  or  charitable,  Junius  should 
learn  that  it  is  possible  to  condemn  measures,  without  a  bar- 
barous and  criminal  outrage  against  men.  Junius  delights  to 
mangle  carcases  with  a  hatchet ;  his  language  and  instrument 
have  a  great  connection  with  Clare-market,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  handles  his  weapon  most  admirably.  One  would 
imagine  he  had  been  taught  to  throw  it  by  the  savages  of 
Amerioa.  It  is  therefore  hi^  time  far  me  to  step  in  once 
more  to  shield  my  friend  from  this  merciless  weapon,  althou^ 
I  may  be  wounded  in  the  attempt.  But  I  must  first  ask 
Junius,  by  what  forced  analogy  and  construction  the  moments 
of  convivial  mirth  are  made  to  signify  indecency,  a  violation 
of  engagements,  a  drunken  landlord,  and  a  desire  that  every 
one  in  company  should  be  drunk  likewise  ?  He  must  have 
culled  all  the  flowers  of  St.  Giles's  and  Billingsgate  to  have 
produced  such  a  piece  of  oratory.  Here  the  hatchet  descends 
with  tenfold  vengeance;  but,  aks!  it  hurts  no  one  but  its 
master !  For  Junius  must  not  think  to  put  words  into  my 
inouth,  that  seem  too  foul  even  for  his  own. 

My  friend's  political  engagements  I  know  not,  so  cannot 
pretend  to  explain  them,  or  assert  their  consistency.  I  know 
not  whether  Junius  be  considerable  enough  to  belong  to  any 
iparty ;  if  he  should  be  so,  can  be  afl&rm  that  he  has  always 
adhered  to  one  set  of  men  and  measures  ?  Is  he  sure  that  he 
has  never  sided  with  those  whom  he  was  first  Mred  to  abase? 
Has  he  never  abused  those  be  was  hired  to  praise  ?  To  say 
the  truth,  most  men's  politics  sit  much  too  loosely  about 
them.  But  as  my  friend's  military  character  was  the  chief 
object  that  engaged  me  in  this  controversy,  to  that  I  shall 
return. 

Junius  asks  what  instances  my  friend  has  given  of  his 
milftaiy  skill  and  capacity  as  a  general  ?  When  and  where 
he  gained  his  honour?    When  he  deserved  his  emoluments? 
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The  niiited  yoke  of  tiie  army  vpkich  serred  under  him,  the 
gloTKHis  testimonj  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  of  vanquished 
enemies,  all  Orermany  mil  tell  him.  Junius  repeats  the  com' 
plaints  <fl  the  army  aguiKt  parliamentaiy  inilnence.  I  lore 
the  army  too  well,  not  to  wish  that  such  influence  were  less. 
Let  Junius  point  out  the  time  when  it  has  not  prevailed.  It 
was  of  the  least  £>ree  in  the  time  of  tint  great  man,  the  late 
Duke  of  Cumberkind,  who,  as  a  prince  of  the  hlood,  was  able 
as  well  as  willing  to  stem  a  torrent  which  would  have  over- 
borne  any  prirate  salgect.  In  time  of  war  this  inflaence  ia 
small.  In  peace,  when  discontent  and  iajcUon  have  the  surest 
means  to  operate,  especially  in  this  country,  and  whim  from  a 
scarcity  of  public  spirit,  the  wheels  of  government  are  rarely 
moved,  but  by  the  power  and  force  of  obligations,  its  weight  is 
always  too  great.  Yet  if  this  influence  at  present  has  done  no 
greater  harm  than  the  placing  Earl  Percy  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  rights  or  best  in- 
terests of  the  army  are  sacrificed  and  betrayed,  or  the  nation 
undone.  Let  me  ask  Junius,  if  he  knows  any  one  nobleman 
in  the  army,  who  has  had  a  regiment  by  setnority  ?  I  feel 
myself  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  of  illustrious  name 
and  great  property  come  among  us.  They  are  an  additional 
Security  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign  or  domestic  slavery. 
Junius  needs  not  be  told,  that  should  the  time  ever  come 
^hen  this  nation  is  to  be  defended  only  hy  those  who  have 
nothing  more  to  lose  than  their  arms  and  their  pay  its  danger 
will  be  great  indeed.  A  happy  mixture  of  men  of  quality 
with  soldiers  of  fortune  is  always  to  be  wished  for-  But  the 
main  point  is  still  to  be  oont^ided  for — I  mean  the  disdplme 
and  condition  of  the  army ;  and  1  still  nuist  maintain,  thou^ 
contradicted  by  Junius,  that  it  was  never  i^onamore  respectable 
footing,  as  to  all  the  essentials  that  can  ionn  good  soldiers, 
than  it  is  at  present.  Junius  is  foroed  to  allow  that  our  army 
at  home  may  be  in  some  tolerable  order;  yet  how  kindly 
does  he  invite  our  late  enemies  to  the  mvasion  of  Ireland, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  army  in  that  kingdom  is  totally 
ruined !  (The  colonels  of  that  mrmy  are  much  obliged  to  him.) 
I  have  too  great  an  opinion  of  the  military  talents  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  of  their  diligence  and  capacity,  to  believe  it. 
If  from  some  strange,  unaccountable  fatsdity,  the  people  of 
that  kingdom  cannot  be  induced  to  consult  their  awn  security, 
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by  such  an  efifectual  augmentation  as  may  enable  the  troops 
there  to  act  with  power  and  ener^,  is  the  commander-in-  ' 
chief  here  to  blame  ?  Or  is  he  to  blame,  because  the  troops 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  America,  labour 
under  great  difficulties  from  the  scarcity  of  men,  which  is  but 
too  visible  all  over  these  kingdoms !  Many  of  our  forces  are 
in  climates  unfavourable  to  British  constitutions:  their  loss 
is  in  proportion.  Britain  must  recruit  all  these  regiments 
from  her  own  emaciated  bosom,  or,  more  precariously,  by 
Catholics  from  Ireland.  We  are  likewise  subject  to  the 
fatal  drains  to  the  East  Indies,  to  Senegal,  and  the  alarming 
emigrations  of  our  people  to  other  countries.  Such  depopula- 
tion can  only  be  repaired  by  a  long  peace,  or  by  some  sensible 
bill  of  naturalization. 

I  must  now  take  the  liberty  to  talk  to  Junius  on  my  own 
account.  He  is  pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  addresses  himself 
to  me  personally,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  It  is  his  m- 
personality  that  I  complain  of,  and  his  invisible  attacks ;  for 
his  dagger  in  the  air  is  only  to  be  regarded,  because  one  can- 
not see  the  hand  which  holds  it ;  but  had  he  not  wounded 
other  people  more  deeply  than  myself,  I  should  not  have  ob' 
traded  myself  at  all  on  the  patience  of  the  public. 

Mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  him  down,  and  transfuse 
the  blush  of  my  ribband  into  his  own  cheeks !  Junius  tells 
me,  that,  at  my  return,  I  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
gallant  army  by  whose  bravery  at  Manilla  my  own  fortunes 
were  established ;  that  I  complained,  that  I  even  appealed,  to 
the  public.  I  did  so ;  I  glory  in  having  done  so,  as  I  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  vindicate  my  own  character,  attacked  by  a 
Spanish  memorial,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  my  brave  com- 
panions. I  glory  likewise  that  I  have  never  taken  up  my 
pen  but  to  vindicate  the  injured.  Junius  asks  by  what  acci- 
dent did  it  happen,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  and 
all  these  clamours  forjustice  to  the  injured  troops,  the  Manilla 
ransom  was  suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and,  since  that 
time,  an  unintenrupted  silence  ?  I  will  explain  the  cause  to 
the  public.  The  several  ministers  who  have  been  employed 
since  that  time  have  been  very  desirous  to  do  us  justice  from 
two  most  laudable  motives,  a  strong  inclination  to  assist  in- 
jured bravexy,  and  to  acquire  a  well-deserved  popularity  to 
themselves.    Their  efforts  have  been  in  vain.     Some  were 
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ingenuous  enough  to  own,  that  they  could  not  think  of  in^ 
volving  this  distressed  nation  in  another  war  for  our  private 
concerns.  In  shorty  our  rights  for  the  present  are  sacrificed 
to  national  convenience ;  and  I  must  confess  that,  although  I 
may  lose  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  by  their  acquies- 
cence to  this  breach  of  faith  in  the  Spaniards,  I  think  they 
are  in  the  right  to  temporize,  considering  the  critical  situation 
of  this  country,  convulsed  in  every  part  by  poison  infused  by 
anonymous,  wicked,  and  incendiary  writers.  Lord  Shelbume 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  own  that,  in  September  last,  I 
waited  upon  him  with  a  joint  memorial  from  the  admiral  Sir 
S.  Cornish  and  myself,  in  behalf  of  our  injured  companions. 
His  lordship  was  as  frank  upon  the  occasion  as  other  secre- 
taries had  been  before  him.  He  did  not  deceive  us  by  giving 
any  immediate  hopes  of  relief. 

Junius  would  basely  insinuate,  that  my  silence  may  have 
been  purchased  by  my  government,  by  my  blushing  ribband, 
by  my  regiment,  by  the  sale  of  that  regiment,  and  by  my  half- 
pay  as  an  Irish  colonel. 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  me  my  government  [Yar- 
mouth], for  my  services  at  Madras.  I  had  my  first  regiment 
in  1757.  Upon  my  return  from  Manilla,  his  Majesty,  by 
Lord  Egremont,  informed  me  that  I  should  have  the  first 
vacant  red  ribband,  as  a  reward  for  my  services  in  an  enter- 
prise which  I  had  planned  as  well  as  executed.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Grenville  confirmed  those  assurances 
many  months  before  the  Spaniards  had  protested  the  ransom 
bills.  To  accommodate  Lord  Olive,  then  going  upon  a  most 
important  service  to  Bengal,  I  waived  my  claim  to  me  vacancy 
which  then  happened.  As  there  was  no  other  vacancy  until 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Eockingham  were  joint  minis- 
ters, I  was  then  honoured  with  the  order ;  and  it  is  surely  no 
small  honour  to  me,  that  in  such  a  succession  of  ministers, 
they  were  all  pleased  to  think  that  I  had  deserved  it :  in  my 
favour  they  were  all  united.  Upon  the  reduction  of  the  79th 
regiment,  which  had  served  so  gloriously  in  the  East  Indies, 
his  Majesty,  unsolicited  by  me,  gave  me  the  16th  of  foot  as 
an  equivalent.  My  motives  for  retiring  afterwards  are  foreign 
to  the  purpose  ;  let  it  sufl&ce,  that  his  Mcyesty  was  pleased  to 
approve  of  them ;  they  are  such  as  no  man  can  think  inde- 
cent, who  knows  the  shocks  that  repeated  vicissitudes  of  heat 
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and  cold,  of  dangerous  and  sickly  climates,  vill  give  to  the 
best  censtitations  in  a  pretty  long  coarse  of  service.  I  re- 
signed my  regiment  to  Colonel  Gisbome,  a  very  good  officer, 
for  his  half-pay,  and  dOOZ.  Irish  annuity*;  so  that,  according 
to  Junius,  I  hme  been  bribed  to  say  notihing  more  of  the 
Manilla  ransom,  and  sacriBce  those  brave  men  by  the  strange 
avarice  of  accepting  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  an- 
num, and  giving  up  eight  hundred  !  If  this  be  bribery,  it  i» 
not  the  bribery  of  these  times.  As  to  my  flattery,  those  who 
know  me  will  judge  of  it.  By  the  asperity  of  Junius  s  style, 
I  cannot  indeed  call  him  a  flatterer,  unless  it  be  as  a  cynic  or 
a  mastiff ;  if  he  wags  his  tail,  he  will  stOl  growl,,  and  long  to 
bite.  The  public  will  now  judge  of  the  credit  that  ought  to 
be  given  to  Junius's  writings,  from  the  fiaLsities  that  he  has 

insiuuated  with  respect  to  myself. 

WILLIAM  PKAFEB. 


LETTER  V. 

TO   SlB  WILLIiJC  DRAPER,   KNIGHT   OP  THE   BATH. 

Sib,       ^  Febnrary  21,  1769, 

1  SHOULD  justly  be  suspected  of  acting  upon  motives  of  more 
than  common  enmity  to  Lord  Granby,  if  I  continued  to  give 
you  fresh  materials  or  occasion  for  writing  in  his  defence. 

*  The  lelto^  as  it  spj/eKnA  m  the  Fablic  Advertiser,  stated,  by  mistake, 
"^twdve  hHodicd  poands  Imik  aninuty  \"  and  the  error  contiinted  to  be  propa- 
gated through  every  edition  o£  Jonius's  Letters,  without  a  single  exception. 
In  a  note  addressed  to  the  printer,  hoveyer,  and  published  ia  Uie  same  news- 
paper, Feb.  22, 1769,  the  mistake  is  noticed  and  corrected  as  follows  : — 
•  Sir,  Feb.  19. 

^  I  beg  the  &T0Br  of  yoa  ta  correct  the  foUowing  error  in  my  answer  to 
Jimius.    Instead  eC  12.00t.  pleaae  to  put^  *  and  20QL  Irish  anmiity..' 

'  I  am.  Sir, 

'  Tours*,  &c., 

«W.  DRAPBB.* 
But  it  weoli  aem  Aat  Jimins  preferred  the  eiror  to  the  eonrection,  fer 
in  the  e^tien  of  his  letters  revised  by  himself  the  error  ia  the  amount  of  Sir 
WiDiam  Diapec^s  Ldsh  amniity  is  retained,  and  thence,  doubtless,  continued 
in  subsequent  impressions.  But  it  may  have  been  an  oversight,  as  in  the 
next  letter  Junius  mentions  correctly  the  amount  of  Dmpec'i  Irish 
aomiity. — B]>. 
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Individuals  who  hate,  and  the  public  who  despise,  him  have 
read  your  letters*  Sir  William,  with  infinitely  more  satisfac- 
tion than  mine.  Unfortunately  for  bim,  his  reputation,  like 
that  unhappy  country  to  which  you  refer  me  for  his  last  mili- 
tary achievements,  has  suffered  more  by  his  friends  than  his 
enemies.  In  merey  to  him,  let  us  drop  the  subject*.  For 
my  own  part,  I  willingly  leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine 
whether  your  vindication  of  your  friend  has  been  as  able  and 
judicious,  as  it  was  certainly  well  intended ;  and  you,  I  think, 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  warm  acknowledgments  he  already 
owes  you,  for  making  him  the  principal  figure  in  a  piece,  in 
which,  but  for  your  amicable  assistance,  he  might  have  passed 
without  particular  notice  or  distinction. 

In  justice  to  your  friends,  let  yoor  future  labours  be  con- 
fined to  the  care  of  your  own  reputation.  Your  declaration, 
that  you  are  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  come  arrw'n^  ttSy 
is  liable  to  two  objections.  With  respect  to  Lord  Percy,  it 
means  nothing,  fi>r  he  was  already  in  the  army.  He  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  king,  and  had  the  rank  of  colonel.  A  regi- 
ment, therefore,  could  not  make  him  a  more  military  man, 
though  it  n^de  him  richer,  and  probably  at  the  expense  of 
some  brave,  deserving,  friendless  officer.  The  other  concerns 
yourself.  After  selling  the  companions  of  your  victory  in  one 
instance,  and  after  selling  your  profession  in  the  other,  by 
what  authority  do  you  presume  to  call  yourself  a  soldier  ? 
The  plain  evidence  of  facts  is  superior  to  all  declarations. 
Before  you  were  appointed  to  the  16th  regiment,  your  com- 
plaints were  a  distress  to  government ;  from  that  moment 
you  were  silent.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  You  insinuate 
to  us  that  your  ill  state  of  health  obliged  you  to  quit  the 
service.  The  retirement  necessary  to  repair  a  broken  consti- 
tution would  have  been  as  good  a  reason  for  not  accepting  as 
for  resigning  the  command  of  a  regiment.  There  is  certainly 
an  error  of  the  press,  or  an  affected  obscurity,  in  that  para- 
graph where  you  speak  of  your  bargain  with  Colpnei  Gis- 
bome.  Instead  of  attempting  to  answer  what  I  really  do  not 
understand,  permit  me  to  explain  to  the  public  what  I  really 

*  This  it  eertuBly  leuriag  a  kind-hearted  muv  and  popular  Hiol,  m  very 

hrnnble  pligkt :  tbat  Lard  Giaaby  enjoyed  pepuktity  in  hM  day^  as  well  as 

ik»  ]&te  Duke  of  Tdrk^  and  of  the  same  kind,  nmy  be  inferred  from  the  finet 

Ihst  his  effigy  may  itill  be  eecaBionaUy  descried  on  the  aign-bouds  of  eld 

'  Gonntry  iixBi* — ^Bsu 
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know.  In  exchange  for  your  regiment  you  accepted  of  A 
coloners  half-pay  (at  least  220Z.  a  year)  and  an  annuity  of 
20 OZ.  for  your  own  and  Lady  Draper's  life  jointly.  And  is 
this  the  losing  bargain  which  you  would  represent  to  us,  as 
if  you  had  given  up  an  income  of  SOOl,  a  year  for  38  OZ.  ? 
Was  it  decent,  was  it  honourable,  in  a  man  who  pretends  to 
love  the  army,  and  calls  himself  a  soldier,  to  make  a  traffic  of 
the  royal  favour,  and  turn  the  highest  honour  of  an  active 
profession  into  a  sordid  provision  for  himself  and  his  family  ? 
It  were  unworthy  of  me  to  press  you  farther.  The  contempt 
with  which  the  whole  army  heard  of  the  manner  of  your 
retreat,  assures  me  that  as  your  conduct  was  not  justified  by 
precedent  it  will  never  be  thought  an  example  for  imitation. 

The  last  and  most  important  question  remains.  When 
you  receive  your  half-pay,  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  take  a  solemn 
oath,  or  sign  a  declaration  upon  honour,  to  the  following 
effect  ?  That  you  do  not  actually  Jiold  any  place  of  profit, 
civil  or  military,  under  his  Majesty.  The  charge  which  this 
question  plainly  conveys  against  you,  is  of  so  shocking  a  com- 
plexion, that  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  be  able  to  answer  it 
well,  not  merely  for  the  colour  of  your  reputation,  but  for 
your  own  inward  peace  of  mind. 

JUNIUS.* 

« 

P.S.  I  had  determined  to  leave  the  commander-in-chief  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  friends  and  the  bottle ;  but  Titus 
deserves  an  answer,  and  shall  have  a  complete  one. 

This  postscript,  though  accompanying  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  was  omitted  by  Junius  in  his  own  collected  edition. — £d« 

• 

*  Heron  is  in  raptures  on  the  felicities  of  Junius  in  this  brief  rejoinder. 
*'  Not  splendour  of  imagination,"  says  he,  "  but  keen  energy  of  sentiment^ 
forcible  cogency  of  logic,  strong  propriety  of  application,  business-like  plainness, 
secretly  combined  with  all  the  labour  of  eloquence,  an  art  concealing  all  art, 
constitute  the  excellence  of  this  letter  of  Junius.  There  is  nothing  more 
masterly,  hardly  aught  equally  so,  in  the  invectives  of  Cicero  against  Antony, 
Catiline,  or  Verres.  Compare  the  style  of  this  letter  with  that  of  Johnson, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Falkland's  Islands ;  that  of  GFibbon,  in  his 
answer  to  Davis ;  or  that  of  James  Macpherson,  in  his  £unous  pamphlet,  inti- 
tuled "  A  Short  History  of  the  Opposition ;"  and  you  shall  perceive  how  much 
Junius  here  excels  these  great  writers,  by  combining  with  happier  skill  than 
they  the  natural  tone  and  manner  of  real  business,  with  the  ornaments  of 
eloquence,  and  the  artifices  of  rhetoric."  The  writhings  of  Sir  William  will  be 
seen,  if  not  felt,  in  the  subjoined  reply  :  he  has  obviously  become  more  cau- 
tious in  his  dealings  with  his  unknown  tormentor,  but  the  last  sentence 
shows  how  bitterly  he  feels  the  scarification  he  has  undergone. — Ed. 
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LETTER  VI. 

TO   THE   PBINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC   ADVEBTISEB. 

Sir,  February  27,  1769. 

I  HAVE  a  very  short  answer  for  Junius's  important  question : 
I  do  not  either  take  an  oath,  or  declare  upon  honour,  that  I 
have  no  place  of  profit,  civil  or  military,  when  I  receive  the 
half-pay  as  an  Irish  colonel.  My  most  gracious  sovereign 
gives  it  me  as  a  pension  ;  he  was  pleased  to  think  I  deserved 
it.  The  annuity  of  200Z.  Irish,  and  the  equivalent  for  the 
half-pay,  together  produce  no  more  than  380/.  per  annum, 
clear  of  fees  and  perquisites  of  office.  I  receive  167Z.  from 
my  government  of  Yarmouth.  Total  647/.  per  annum.  My 
conscience  is  much  at  ease  in  these  particulars ;  my  friends 
need  not  blush  for  me. 

Junius  makes  much  and  frequent  use  of  interrogations: 
they  are  arms  that  may  be  easily  turned  against  himself.  I 
could,  by  malicious  interrogations,  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
most  virtuous  man  in  the  kingdom ;  I  could  take  the  deca- 
logue, and  say  to  one  man.  Did  you  never  steal  ?  To  the 
next.  Did  you  never  commit  murder  ?  And  to  Junius  him- 
self, who  is  putting  my  life  and  conduct  to  the  rack,  Did  you 
never  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour?  Junius  must 
easily  see  that,  unless  he  affirms  the  contrary  in  his  real 
name,  some  people  who  may  be  as  ignorant  of  him  as  I  am, 
will  be  apt  to  suspect  him  of  having  deviated  a  little  from  the 
truth :  therefore  let  Junius  ask  no  more  questions.  You  bite 
against  a  file  :  cease,  viper. 

W.  D. 


LETTER  VII. 

TO  SIB  WILLIAM  DBAPEB,  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BATH  *. 

Sib,  March  3, 1769. 

An  academical  education  has  given  you  an  unlimited  command 
over  the  most  beautiful  figures  of  speech.    Masks,  hatchets, 

*  Mr.  Heron  esteems  this  letter  the  lo  Triamphe  of  Junius,  in  regard 
to  the  general  result  of  hif  newspaper  correspondence  with  Sir  Willian) 
VOL.  I.  K 


racks,  and  vipers  dance  j^bToogh  yocar  letters  in  all  the  mazes 
of  metaphorical  confusion.  These  are  the  gloomy  companions 
of  a  distujrhe^  imaginatiQiB;  the  mekiiicfaolj  madaess  ef  poetry, 
"without  the  inspiration.  I  will  not  contend  with  you  in  point 
of  composition.  You  are  a  scholar,  Sir  William,  and,  if  I  am 
truly  informed,  you  write  Latin  with  almost  as  moch  purity 
as  English.  Suffer  me  then,  for  I  am  a  |dain  unlettered 
man,  to  continue  that  style  of  interrogation,  which  suits  my 
capacity,  and  to  which,  considering  the  readiness  of  your 
answers,  you  ought  to  hare  no  objection.  Even  Mr.  Bingley* 
promises  to  answer,  if  put  to  the  torture. 

Do  you  dien  really  think  that,  if  I  were  to  ask  a  most 
virtuotts  man  whether  he  ever  committed  theft,  or  murder,  it 
would  disturb  his  peace  of  mind?  Such  a  question  might 
perhaps  discompose  the  gravity  of  his  muscles,  but  I  believe 
it  would  little  affect  the  tranquillity  of  his  conscience.  Ex- 
amine your  own  breast,  Sir  William,  and  you  will  discover 
that  reproaches  and  inquiries  have  no  power  to  aflSict  either 
the  man  of  unblemished  integrity,  or  the  abandoned  profli- 
gate.    It  is  the  middle  compound  character  which  alone  is. 

DnqMsr.  The  concluding  paragraph  bids  adieu  in  a  mitigated  tone,  but  still 
in  the  style  of  a  man  who  looked  down  from  an  infinite  dntance  upon  hia 
antagonist  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  aswimed  the  authority  of  a  conqueror,  ia 
insultiBg  at  once  the  eouiaee,  the  honour,,  and  th«  prudence,  of  him  whom 
he  had  brought  thua  low.  It  must  be  owned  that,,  aa  Sir  William  Draper^s 
open  interposition  in  the.  oontroveray  with  Junius  was  spontaneous,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  to  contend,  Junius  cannot 
be,  in  candour  blamed,  as  baring  dealt  unfiurly  by  him.  Yet  one  would 
rather  recommend  these  letters  to  Sir  William  Draper  as  a  model  of  contro> 
versid  address,  of  argumentative  closeness,  of  skill  to  confound  the  under- 
standing by  harassing  the  passions,  than  as  examples  of  noble  liberality  and 
candour. — Ed. 

*  This  roan,  being  committed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  con- 
tempt, voluntarily  made  oath,  that  he  would  never  answer  interrogatories, 
unless  he  should  be  put  to  the  torture. — Jvsum. 

JHngley  was  by  la^e  a  printer,  and  in  the  character  here  referred  to,  a 
witness  for  the  crown  in  a  caujM  between  government  and  Wilkes.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  for  what  purpose  this  man  was  subpoenaed  on  either  side,  for  his 
obstinacy  was  so  extreme,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  answer  the  inter-  • 
rogatories  addressed  to  him  on  the  part  either  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
It  was  on  this  account  he  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  wher9'> 
he  continued,  as  refiractory  as  in  the  Ean^a  Bench  Court :  he  was  at  length. , 
discharged,  on  the  motion  of  the  Attomey-Gfeneral,  without  any  submission 
on  his  own  part,  from,  the  mere  idea  that  he  had  suffered  severely  enough  fior 
hn  contumacy. 
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vulnerable:  thenum,  wbo^  withotxt  firmness  enough  ta  avoid 
a  dialioiiotmible  action,  has  feeling  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

I  thank  you  for  jour  hint  of  the  decalogue,  and  shall  take, 
an  epportuffiity  of  ai^plying  it  to  some  of  your  moit  virtuouM. 
friends  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. . 

You  seem  to  ha,re  dropped  the  affair  of  your  regnneBt;  so 
let  it  rest.  When  you  are  appointed  to  anodker»  1  dare  say 
you  will  not  seU  it  either  for  a  gross  sum,  or  for  an  annuity 
upon  lives. 

I  am  truly  glad  (for  really.  Sir  Wiltiam,  I  am  not  your 
enemy,  nor  cQd  I  begin  this  contest  with  yoii»)  that  you  have 
been  able  to  clear  yourself  of  a  crime,  though  at  the  expense 
of  the  highest  indiscredon.  You  say  that  your  half-pay  vras 
given  you  by  waj  of  pension.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
singularity  of  umting-  in  your  own  person  two  sorts  of  provi- 
sion, which  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  all  military  and  parlia- 
mentary views,  are  inoompatiUe ;  but  I  call  upon  you  to  justify 
that  declaration  wherein  you  charge  your  sovereign  with 
having  done  an  act  in  your  favour,  notomusly  against  law. 
The  half-pay,  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  is  appropriated 
by  Pariiament ;  and  if  it  be  given  to  persons  who,,  like  you, 
are  legally  incapable  of  holding  it,  it  is  a  breach  of  law.  It 
would  have  been  more  decent  in  you  to  have  called  this  dis- 
honourable transaction  by  its  true  name — a  job  to  accommodate 
two  persons,  by  particular  interest  and  management  at  the 
Castle.  What  sense  must  Government  have  had  of  your 
services,  when  the  rewards  they  have  given  you  are  only  a 
disgrace  to  you ! 

And  now.  Sir  Willmm^  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  Motives  very  different  from  any  apprehension  of  your 
resentment,  make  it  impossible  you  should  ever  know  me. 
In  truth,  you  have  some  reason  to  hold  youself  indebted  to 
me.  From  the  lessons  I  have  given  you,  you  may  collect  a 
profitable  instruction  for  your  foture  life.  They  will  either 
teach  you  so  to  regulate  your  conduct  as  to  be  able  to  set 
the  mEost  malicious  inijuiries  at  defiance ;  or,  if  that  be  a  lost 
hope,  they  will  teaeh  you  prudence  enough  not  to  attract  the 
public  attention  to  a  character  which  will  only  pass  without 
censure  when  it  passes  without  observation. 

Jtjirrus. 

K  2 
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It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  it  was  signified  to  Sir  William 
Draper,  as  the  reqaest  of  Lord  Granby,  that  he  should  desist  from  writing  in 
his  Lordship's  defence.  Sir  William  Draper  certainly  drew  Junius  forward 
to  say  more  of  Lord  Granby's  character  than  he  originally  intended.  He  was 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  being  totally  silenced,  or  of  supporting  his 
first  letter.  Whether  Sir  William  had  a  right  to  reduce  him  to  this  dilenmia, 
or  to  call  upon  him  for  his  name,  after  a  voluntary  attack  on  Ms  side,  are 
questions  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  public.  The  death  of  Lord  Granby 
was  lamented  by  Junius.  He  undoubtedly  owed  some  compensations  to  the 
public,  and  seemed  determined  to  acquit  himself  of  them.  In  private  life, 
he  was  unquestionably  that  good  man  who,  for  the  interest  of  his  country, 
ought  to  have  been  a  great  one.  Bonum  viruni  facU^  dixeris; — moffnum 
ItbeiUer,  1  speak  of  him  now  without  partiality; — I  never  spoke  of  him 
with  resentment  His  mistakes  in  public  conduct  did  not  arise  either  from 
want  of  sendment,  or  want  of  judgment,  but  in  general  from  the  difficulty  of 
saying  no  to  the  bad  people  who  surrounded  him. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  friends  of  Lord  Granby  should  remember,  that  he  him- 
self thought  proper  to  condemn,  retract,  and  disavow,  by  a  most  solemn  de- 
claration in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  very  system  of  political  conduct 
which  Junius  had  held  forth  to  the  disapprobation  of  the  public — Junius. 

The  politics  of  Sir  William  Draper  were  certainly  not  violent,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  private  friend  of  the  Marquis's  than  a  partisan  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  The  following  letter,  published  by  him  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  dispute  with  Junius,  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  liberality,  and  sufficiently  proves  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
of  Junius,  that  he  could  not  be,  at  least  upon  political  principles.  Sir  Wil< 
liam's  enemy. 

TO  THB  PBINTEB. 

Sib,  ....  Clifton,  Febmary  6, 1769. 

If  the  voice  of  a  well-meaning  individual  could  be  heard  amidst  the  clamour, 
fury,  and  madness  of  the  times,  would  it  appear  too  rash  and  presumptuous 
to  propose  to  the  public,  that  an  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  may  be  made 
for  all  past  transactions  and  offences,  as  well  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wilkes  as 
to  our  colonies  1  Such  salutary  expedients  have  been  embraced  by  the  wisest 
of  nations ;  such  expedients  have  been  made  use  of  by  our  own,  when  the 

?nblic  confusion  had  arrived  to  some  very  dangerous  and  alarming  crisis;  and 
believe  it  needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  some  such  crisis  is 
now  approaching.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  wise  and  praiseworthy  to  make 
such  an  act  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  (not  to  say  the 
probability)  of  an  insurrection  at  home  and  in  our  dependencies  abroad,  than 
it  will  be  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  one  after  the  mischief  has  been 
done,  and  the  kingdom  has  groaned  under  all  the  miseries  that  avarice,  am- 
bition, hypocrisy,  and  madness,  could  inflict  upon  it  An  act  of  grace,  in- 
demnity, and  oblivion,  was  passed  at  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the 
Second ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  had  such  an  act  been  seasonably 
passed  in  the  reign  of  his  unhappy  fikther,  the  dvil  war  had  been  prevented, 
and  no  restoration  had  been  necessary.  Is  it  too  late  to  recall  all  the  mes- 
sengers and  edicts  of  wrath  1  Cannot  the  money  that  is  now  wasted  in  end- 
less and  mutual  prosecutions,  and  in  stopping  the  mouth  of  one  person,  and 
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opening  that  of  another,  be  better  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Concord  f 
Let  Mr.  Wilkes  lay  the  first  stone,  and  such  a  stone  as  I  hope  the  builders 
ivill  not  refuse.  May  this  parliament,  to  use  Lord  Clarendon's  expression, 
be  called  *'  The  healing  parliament ! "  May  our  foul  wounds  be  cleansed 
and  then  closed  I  The  English  have  been  as  Dfrnious  for  good-nature  as  for 
yalour — let  it  be  not  said  that  such  qualities  are  degenerated  into  savage 
ferocity.  If  any  of  my  friends  in  either  house  of  legislature  shall  coudesooid 
to  listen  to  and  improye  these  hints,  I  shall  think  that  I  haye  not  lived 
in  vain. 

WILLIAM  DEAPEE. 

Sir  William,  in  return,  if  he  ever  had  any  personal  enmity  against  Junius, 
appears  to  have  relinquished  it  completely  a  short  time  after  the  contest,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  following  anecdote  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  life 
of  Hugh  Boyd,  p.  185. 

''Some  months  after  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  published  collectively, 
Boyd  met  Sir  William  Draper  at  the  tennis  court,  where  their  acquaint- 
ance was  originally  formed  in  the  year  1769,  and  where  (being  both  great 
tennis  players)  they  used  often  to  meet ;  ^e  conversaticn  turning  upon 
Junius,  Sir  William  observed,  '*  That  though  Junius  had  treated  him  with 
extreme  severity,  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  honest  fellow;  that  he 
freely  forgave  him  for  the  bitterness  of  his  censures,  and  that  there  was  no 
man  with  whom  he  would  more  gladly  drink  a  bottle  of  old  Burgundy." 

Sir  W.  Draper,  as  far  as  Lord  Granby  was  implicated,  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, though  he  subsequently  wrote  the  folloviring  letter  in  defence  of  his  own 
conduct,  in  which  he  again  calls  upon  Junius  to  avow  himself. 

TO  THB  PBIHTER  OV  THB  PUBUO  ADVERTISEB. 

Sir,  Clifton,  April  24, 1769. 

A  GEiTTLSJiiAN  who  Signed  himself  An  ffalf-pay  Svbaltem,  has  called  upon 
me  to  stand  forth  in  the  behalf  of  the  much  distressed  ofScers  now  upon 
half-pay.  He  was  pleased  to  say,  that  I  have  an  effectual  method  of  being 
reallif  serviceable  to  the  officers  of  my  reduced  regiment  I  should  have 
been  happy  in  receiving,  by  a  private  letter,  that  gentleman's  idea  of  relief 
for  them ;  could  have  wished  he  had  made  use  of  a  more  agreeable  mode  of 
application  than  a  public  newspaper,  as,  unluckily,  these  ill-seasoned  prow 
catives  are  more  apt  to  disgust  than  quicken  the  desire  of  doing  good,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  accompanied  by  invidious  reflections,  both  rash  and  ill- 
founded  ;  at  present  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  out  by  what  means  a  person 
out  of  parliament,  who  has  long  retired  from  the  great  world,  and  who,  of 
course,  has  but  very  little  influence  or  interest,  can  be  of  much  use  to  those 
gallant  and  distressed  gentlemen,  to  many  of  whom  I  have  the  greatest  obli- 
gations, of  which  I  have,  upon  all  occasions,  made  the  most  pubUc  and  grate- 
ful acknowledgments ;  nor  was  there  the  smallest  necessity  to  waie  me  in 
this  loud  manner  to  a  remembrance  of  their  important  services,  although 
the  writer  has  been  pleased  to  charge  me  with  forgetfulness—VL  most  luavy 
imputation,  as  it  implies  ingratitude  towards  those  by  whom  I  have  been  so 
essentially  assisted,  and  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  my  good  for- 
tune, which,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  the  gentleman  imagines  :  he  himself 
forgets  that  the  Spaniards  have  aUo  forgot  to  pay  the  ransom.     If  he  could 
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'  ^pritfkflB  tbeir  mmanf,  intead  of  nuse,  tbe  «ffioeni  wsvU  l>e  more  obliged 
to  kin. 

Tkeir  hrvnrf  ban  ghrca  me  n  competency,  a  polden  m^lMerUy,  but  not 
oracfa  -sffloemie  «r  lusBy,  whidi  is  a  ttnuager  to  my  boate  as  well  as  to  my 
tboBgbts ;  mA  I  bcre  most  soleu&ly  declare  (aetvithstaDdixig  XhefcUu  €090^ 
tiont  of  a  Jxaaisa,  wbo  bas  told  tbe  worid  tbat  I  bad  8<dd  the  partaers  of  my 
Tietovy,  and  tben  fprmtdg  asked  me  if  I  were  not  guilty  «f  perjury)  tbat  my 
inoeme  is  new  less  l3um  wben  I  first  went  to  J£aiiiUa.  It  is  true  tbat  its 
being  so  is  by  my  own  choice :  I  am  voluntarily  upon  an  equivalent,  for  half- 
pay  ;  Mid  altbei^b  I  would  most  willingly  stand  forth  in  the  service  of  my 
king  and  country^  should  the  necessity  of  the  times  demand  my  poor  assist* 
ance,  yet  I  woiild  not  agun  accept  of  nny  rqfiment  whatsoever,  or  interfere 
with  tiie  pretensions  t^  those  officers  whose  good  fertnne  bas  been  less  tiian 
their  merits ;  and  I  here  most  solemnly  declare,  tbat  I  nevor  received  ei&er 
£rom  the  East  India  Company,  or  from  the  Spaniards,  directly  or  indirectly, 
'  any  present  or  ffw^^cAion  or  any  ckcumstence  ^  emolnm^it  whatsoever,  to 
the  amount  of  five  shillings,  during  the  whole  oourse  of  the  expedition,  or 
aftmrwards,  my  legal  prissfrmoney  excepted.  Tbe  Spaniards  know  tbat  I  re- 
fused tbe  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  offered  me  by  tbe  Arc^isbop,  to  miti- 
gate tbe  terms  of  the  ransom,  and  to  reduce  it  to  luilf  a  miffi<m,  instead  of  4 
whole  one,  so  that  bad  I  been  disposed  to  have  hasdy  told  tbe  partners  of  my 
victory^  avarice  herself  could  not  have  wished  for  a  richer  opp(»tunity. 

The  nmny  base  insinuations  that  have  been  ef  late  thrown  out  to  my  dis- 
advantage in  tbe  public  papers,  oblige  me  to  have  reoomrse  to  the  same  chan- 
nel for  ray  vindication,  and  flatter  myself  tbat  the  public  wiH  be  candid 
enough  not  to  impute  it  to  arrogance,  vanity,  or  the  impertinence  of  egotism; 
and  hope  that  as  much  credit  will  be  given  to  tbe  assertions  of  a  man  who  is 
ready  to  seal  bis  testimony  with  bis  blood,  as  to  a  writer,  who,  when  re- 
peatedly called  upon  to  avow  himself,  and  personally  maintain  his  aeeosation, 
«till  skulks  in  the  dark,  or  in  ^  meam,  subterfuge  of  a  mask. 

W.D. 


LETTER  Vm. 

TO  HIS   OBACE  THE   DUSE   OF  GBAFTON. 

Whsk  Junios  dosed  bis  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Draper,  be  was 
impatient  to  aim  at  a  noUer  quarry.  Tbe  Duke  of  Qrafton  was  now  princi- 
pal minister,  or  First  Lord  of  tbe  Treasury.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  those 
whom  this  writor  wished  to  frighten  from  the  helm  of  affairs.  But  for  the 
interposition  of  Sir  William  Draper,  and  the  discussion  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Granby,  the  duke  would  probably  have  been  singled  out  the  first  for 
ti  particular  attack.  Although  writing  these  letters,  evidently,  upon  a  pre- 
conceived and  regular  j^an,  yet  Junius  had  so  settled  this  plan  wiUi  himself, 
tbat  be  could  seize,  towards  its  accomplishment  in  any  part,  whatever  new 
«vents  should  rise  npoa  tbe  public  notice  while  be  was  proceeding  in  tbe 
aeries  of  his  epistolary  invectives.  He,  in  this  letter,  took  occasion  to  open 
ioM  attack  on  tbe  Duke  of  Grafton,  by  joining  in  the  outcry  of  popubu*  re- 
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«eiitnent»  q&  aoeettsit  of  a  pardon  gnnted  to  a  duurmaii  who  bad  boon  eon* 
^easnod  far  auifdec^  and  wbom  tho  propalaee  of  London  wisbed  rather  to  have 
aeea  hanged.  The  drcnmataaoes  of  the  oaae  «re  woithy  of  being  here  men- 
tioned somewhat  ia  dotaiL 

The  Tettgnatton  of  J|[r.  Pitt  and  Lord  Ten^le,  npon  the  rejection  «f  the 
fonner's  advice  to  declare  ^Amr  against  Spain,  was,  periiaps,  £a\\y  jmtified  bjr 
l3ie  mfomatioa  and  the  views  on  which  that  advioe  was  founded.  But  the 
lesignation  of  those  mmieterB  was  »ade  the  signal  for  raising  the  ontrageous 
damonr  of  nnpopnUcrity  agunst  the  govwnment  of  Ae  sover«ga,  whose  coun- 
^gUs  they  had  focsaken.  When  the  Doke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  dependant*, 
-«t  length  relnctantiy  followed  their  example,  a  new  agency  was  added  to  in- 
'«oease  the  hlvster  of  1J>e  8t<»in.  The  populaee  of  London  and  Westminster 
would  not,  of  themselves,  have  easily  becoaoe  prompt  to  seditious  tumults, 
iqvunst  the  sway  of  a  young  monarch  of  an  intaestiifg  person,  and  the  fairest 
fnivate  character.  But  the  discontented  great  openly  encousaged,  to  a  certain 
.length,  ^  muEBtnrs  and  tumults  of  the  peo^ ;  and  what  they  themselves  would 
.not  openly  do  to  provoke  those  tumults  and  mumuirs,  that  they  contrived  to 
inve  done  more  secretly  by  busy  agitators,  and  anonymous  writings.  The 
N&rth  Briton,  die  work  of  John  Wilkes,  assisted  byOharles  Churchill  and  Lord 
Temple,  was  admirably  addressed  to  every  popular  prejudice  and  passion, 
and  contibuted,  therefore,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  inflame  both  high 
and  low,  especially  about  the  metropolis,  with  mingled  rage  and  contempt 
against  the  government  When  the  nunous  Forty-fifth  number  of  that  paper 
appeared,  the  ministiy  thought  they  saw  the  occasion  which  they  desired  to 
have  arrived.  Th^  began  their  proceedings  against  its  author  by  a  measure 
which,  though  its  use  haA  been  exemplified  by  the  Whigs  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  was  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  df  the  constitution. 
This  measure  was  the  issuing  of  a  general  waitant,  in  the  trial  of  the 
validity  of  which  the  courts  of  law  gave  the  triumph  to  Wilkes.  Nothing 
animates  vidgar  ferocity  and  turbulence  more  than  success.  The  govenunent 
l>eoame,  therefore^  doubly  unpopular,  aitev  the  courts  of  law  had,  in  one  m- 
.atance,  declared  against  it.  The  Whigs  in  ^positi(m  saw  with  joy  the  un- 
popularity of  the  ministry,  for  they  naturally  believed  that  a  young  kmg, 
desirous  of  the  love  of  his  pe<9le,  and  personally  deserving  it,  would  not 
&il  to  dismiss  his  present  nunistera  and  favourites,  if  he  should  be  once  con- 
Tinced  that  they,  and  they  alone,  made  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  Wilkes's 
imprudence  soon  reversed  his  triumph.  He  was  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  {^osecttted  to  outlawry  before  a  court  of  justice.  Yet  the  popular 
ferment  did  not  mbside,  nor  could  the  tumultuous  spirit  o£  the  people  be 
easily  reduced  under  the  preper  restraints.  There  had  been  irregularities  in 
the  renewed  proceedings  against  the  author  of  the  i^Tor^  Briton,  which, 
arising  from  nothing  but  imprudence  and  want  of  address  in  the  ministers, 
were  by  the  art  <^  opposition  represented  to  the  people  as  indications  of  a 
settled  design  to  overthrow  the  national  liberties.  By  various  acts,  almost 
all  the  Whigs  in  the  opposition,  directly  or  indirectly,  engaged  never  to  take 
a  part  in  the  administraUon,  without  procuring  a  reversu  of  what  had  been 
4one  against  Wilkes,  and  without  compensating  him  for  his  sufferings  in 
what  was  esteemed  to  be  a  public  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  while, 
no  party  would  be  admitted  into  administration,  without  embracing  the  prin- 
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ciples  and  the  consequences  of  the  prosecation  of  Wilkes.  The  Marquis 
of  Bockingham's  administration  of  1765  were  reduced  to  the  humiliation  of 
pensioning  Wilkes  abroad,  that  they  might  not  lose,  by  his  return  upon  them, 
either  the  king  or  people.  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  rose  into  greater  au- 
thority, under  the  ministry  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  taught  his  friend  Wilkes  to 
expect,  from  his  good  offices,  all  that  either  Wilkes  himself  or  the  public 
could  demand  in  lus  favour.  Wilkes  returned,  submitted  himself  to  the  laws 
of  his  country,  had  his  outlawry  annulled,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer 
punishment  under  tiie  effect  of  his  former  prosecution.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
could  not  fulfil  what  he  had  promised,  yet  the  vigilance  and  the  eneigies  of 
government  were  somehow  unaccountably  relaxed  in  &vour  of  the  daring 
agitator.  The  people  were  glad  to  see  him  brave  the  government  and  the 
parliament  to  the  teeth.  They  espoused  his  cause  with  eagerness  infinitely 
greater  than  they  had  before  discovered  towards  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
populace  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  the  plebs  of  ancient  Home,  and 
Wilkes  a  tribune.  Even  while  he  was  an  outlaw  they  would  choose  him  at 
the  general  election,  to  represent  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  parliament 
The  rival  candidates,  whom  government  &voured,  had  a  hired  mob  to  con- 
tend with  the  mob  of  Wilkes's  partisans.  In  a  fray  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Clarke  was  killed  by  persons  belonging  to  that  which  was  called  the  hired 
mob  qf  the  court.  Those  persons  were  brought  to  trial.  In  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  people  against  the  court,  M'Quirk  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury. 
The  crown  might  have  freely  pardoned  him,  without  publicly  assigning  any 
reason  for  this  act  of  mercy.  But  administration  was,  at  this  time,  so  timid 
and  feeble,  in  consequence  of  its  former  irregularities  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
that  even  pardon  to  a  condemned  criminal  might  not  be  granted  without 
rendering  an  account  to  the  people.  By  the  advice  of  Lord  Camden,  at  that 
time  Lord  Chancellor,  witnesses  were  again  examined  concerning  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Clarke's  death.  It  was  rendered  probable  that  the  jury  who 
found  M'Quirk  guilty  might  have  been  hastily  mistaken.  M'Quirk  was  par- 
doned. The  reasons  for  the  pardon  were  made  public,  perhaps  not  more  to 
justify  the  sovereign,  than  to  throw  out  an  insinuation  of  partiality  in  the  jury. 
The  clamour  of  the  public  was  raised  high  against  this  act  of  mercy.  Junius 
marked  their  humour,  and  would  not  miss  so  fair  an  occasion  of  becoming 
the  apologist  of  their  prejudices,  and  of  inflaming  their  passions,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  promote  his  own  primary  views.  The  contest  between 
the  ministry  and  the  people  of  the  metropolis  was  on  this  occasion  the  fiercer, 
because  while  the  people  complained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  government 
was  disposed  to  support  and  strengthen  itself  by  infractions  of  the  law,  and 
an  irregular  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  the  friends  of  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  alleged  that  juries  were  eager  to  acquit  every  person  tried  before 
them,  however  strpng  the  evidence  against  him,  if  it  were  a  public  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused,  and  that  crime  some  attempt  to  thwart  and  embarrass 
the  executive  power. 

In  this  letter  Junius  introduces  his  animadversions  on  the  pardon  to 
M'Quirk,  with  accusing  the  Duke  of  Grafton  of  making  his  sovereign  odious 
to  the  English  nation,  by  exhibiting  him,  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  as  the  author  rather  of  acts  of  unpopular  severity  than  of 
such  as  could  be  alone  adopted  to  conciliate  the  &vour  of  the  people,  and  by 
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making  the  exercise  even  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  to  individualf, 
appeat  to  be  sullen  cruelty  to  the  public  at  large.  These  insinuations  were 
intended  both  to  reach  the  sovereign  himself,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
and  to  excite,  if  the  letter  should  fall  into  their  hands,  mutual  suspicions  in 
the  minds  of  the  king  and  of  his  minister. 

Junius  next  enters  directly  upon  the  subject  trhich  his  letter  was  meant 
to  discuss.  He  suggests  that  government  had  employed  every  possible  ex- 
ertion of  undue  iijJuence  to  save  M'Quirk  at  his  trial.  He  affirms  that^ 
when  his  guilt  had  appeared  too  flagrant  and  too  notorious  to  be  by  any  arts 
saved  from  the  justice  of  an  English  jury,  then,  with  singular  wickedness 
and  folly,  had  the  minister  advised  his  sovereign  to  insult  that  jury,  and  en- 
courage seditious  riots,  by  pardoning,  upon  frivolous  pretexts,  a  criminal 
whose  profligacy  mercy  could  not  be  expected  to  reclaim,  and  whose  punish- 
ment would  have  been  a  highly  salutary  example,  to  command  due  respect 
for  the  king's  peace,  and  due  reverence  for  the  laws. 

He  insinuates,  as  was  then  very  industriously  alleged  by  the  demagogues 
and  agitators  of  the  opposition,  that  the  ministers  were  not  unwilling  to  en- 
courage riots,  and  every  species  of  tumultuous  licence,  in  order  to  procure  a 
pretence  for  superseding  ^e  legal  functions  of  the  civil  magistracy,  by  the 
ordinary  employment  of  a  military  force  to  keep  the  peace.  He  next  ex- 
amines the  reasons  alleged  for  the  pardon  of  M'Quirk,  and  pronounces  them 
absurdly  frivolous.  In  the  close  of  his  letter  he  makes  an  eloquent  transition 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  by  which  the  minds  of  the  public  had  been 
deeply  interested,  and  violently  agitated.  He  strives  to  make  the  unpopular 
pardon  to  M'Quirk  still  more  odious,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  obstinacy 
with  which  Government  denied  the  only  pardon  which  the  people  were 
greatly  solicitous  to  obtain,  and  concludes  with  a  fierce  accusation  of  the 
Duke's  private  morals  and  public  conduct — En. 


Mt  Lobd,  March  18,  1769. 

Befob£  yea  were  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  had  heen  a 
maxim  of  the  English  Government,  not  unwillingly  admitted 
hy  the  people,  that  every  ungracious  or  severe  eltertion  of  the 
prerogative  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  minister ; 
but  that  whenever  an  act  of  grace  or  benevolence  was  to  be 
performed,  the  whole  merit  of  it  should  be  attributed  to  the 
Sovereign  himself*.  It  was  a  wise  doctrine,  my  lord,  and 
equally  advantageous  to  the  king  and  to  his  subjects;  for  while 
it  preserved  that  suspicious  attention  with  which  the  people 
ought  always  to  examine  the  conduct  of  ministers,  it  tended 
at  the  same  time  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  their 
attachment  to  the  person  of  their  Sovereign.  If  there  be  not 
a  fatality  attending  every  measure  you  are  concerned  in,  by 
what  treachery  or  by  what  excess  of  folly  has  it  happened, 

*  Les  rois  ne  se  sont  reserve  que  les  graces.     lis  renvoient  les  condamna- 
tions  vers  lenr  officiers.    Montesquieu.'—ivKiue. 
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timt  those  m^gmciotts  acts  which  have  dtstrngnished  yoor 
administnitbn,  and  "which  I  doubt  not  were  entirely  your  own, 
should  carry  with  them  a  strong  appearance  of  personal 
interest,  and  even  of  personal  enmity,  in  a  qnarter  where  no 
such  interest  or  eoimty  can  be  supposed  to  exist  without  the 
highest  injustice  and  tibe  highest  <&shoiiourf  On  the  other 
himd,  by  what  judicious  management  hare  you  contrived  it 
that  the  only  act  of  mercy  to  which  you  ever  advised  your 
Sovereign,  fiEu*  from  adding  to  the  lustre  of  a  character  truly 
gracious  and  benevolent,  should  he  received  with  universal 
disapprobation  and  disgust  ?  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  minis- 
terial measure,  because  it  is  an  odious  one,  and  as  your  mea- 
sure, my  Lord  Duke,  because  you  are  the  minister. 

As  long  as  the  trial  of  this  chairman  was  depending,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  Government  should  give  him  eveiy  pos- 
sible encouragement  and  support.  The  honourable  service  for 
which  he  was  hired,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  performed  it, 
made  common  cause  between  your  Grace  and  him.  The  minister 
who  by  secret  corruption  invades  the  freedom  of  elections,  and 
the  rufl&an  who  by  open  violence  destroys  that  freedom,  are 
embarked  in  the  same  bottom.  They  have  the  same  interests, 
and  mutually  feel  for  each  other.  To  do  justice  to  your 
Grace's  humanity,  you  felt  for  M* Quirk  as  you  ought  to  do, 
and  if  you  had  been  contented  to  assist  him  indirectly,  with- 
out a  notorious  denial  of  justice,  or  openly  insulting  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  you  might  have  satisfied  eveiy  duty  of  pohtical 
friendship,  without  committing  the  honour  of  your  Sovereign, 
or  hazarding  the  reputation  of  his  government.  But  when 
this  unhappy  man  had  been  solemnly  tried,  convicted  and 
4X)ndemned; — ^when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  frequently 
employed  in  the  same  services,  and  that  no  excuse  for  him 
could  be  drawn  either  from  the  innocence  of  his  former  life, 
or  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  was  it  not  hazarding  too 
much  to  interpose  the  strength  of  the  prerogative  between 
this  felon  and  the  justice  of  his  lioxmtrj*?    You  ought  to 

*  Wkitekail,  JUardb  11, 1769.  His  Kajesty  lias  been  graciously  pleased 
to  extend  his  loyal  mescy  to  Edward  M'Quirk,  found  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  George  Clarke,  as  appears  by  his  royal  warrant,  to  the  tenor  following. — 

GBORGFE  £. 
Whebeas  a  doubt  had  arisen  in  Our  Royal  breast  coaoeming  the  evidence 
of  the  Death  of  George  Clarke^  from  the  r^resenlmtiops  of  William  Bron^^, 
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liftve  known  that  an  exionple  of  this  sort  was  never  so  neoes- 
6aiy  as  at  present;  aad  oeitaiiily  you  must  have  known  that 
the  lot  eoukL  not  have  fallen  upon  a  more  guilty  oliject. 
What  system  of  government  is  ^is  ?  You  are  perpetually 
complaining  of  the  riotous  dispoeition  of  the  lower  olass  of 
people,  yet,  when  the  laws  have  giv^i  you  the  means  of  making 
an  example,  in  every  sense  unexceptionable,  and  by  far  the 
most  likely  to  awe  the  multitude,  you  pardon  the  offence,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  give  the  sanction  of  Government  to  the 
riots  you  complain  cd^  and  even  to  iiitaffe  mnrdeis.    You  are 

Esq.,  sui^eon,  and  Solomon  Starling,  f^othecaiy ;  both  ef  whom,  as  baa  been 
represented  to  Us,  attended  tbe  deceased  before  bn  death,  and  expressed 
their  opinions  that  he  did  not  die  of  Ae  blow  he  received  at  Bientfoid : 
And  whereas  it  ^ipean  to  Us,  tiuit  ndiher  of  the  said  persons  were  produced 
as  witnesses  upon  the  trial,  though  the  said  Solomon  Starling  had  been  ex- 
.  amined  befoie  the  coroner,and  the  onlj  persim  called  to  jHrove  that  the  death 
of  the  said  Gfeoxge  Clarke  was  occasioned  by  the  said  blow  was  John  Foot, 
surgeon,  who  never  saw  the  deceased  tiM  after  his  death  :  We  thought  fit, 
thefenpoB,  to  refer  the  said  reprssentatioiis,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
Eecorder  of  Onr  City  of  Imidon,  of  the  evideftce  given  by  Bichard  and 
William  Beale,  and  the  said  John  Foot,  on  the  trial  of  Edward  Quirk,  other- 
wise called  Edward  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  M'Quirk,  for  the  murder 
of  the  said  Clarke,  to  the  masters,  wavdens,  and  the  rest  of  the  court  of  ex- 
aminers of  the  Burgeons'  Company,  conanaiiding  them  likewise  to  take  such 
further  examination  of  the  sud  persons  so  repreeentinc,  sad  of  the  said  J«hn 
Foot,  as  ihtJf  might  think  necessary,  together  with  the  premises  above- 
mentioned,  to  farm  and  report  to  Us  their  o^Muion,  **  Whether  it  did  or 
did  not  appear  to  them  that  the  said  Qeoige  Qaike  died  in  consequence  of 
the  blow  he  received  in  the  riot  at  Brentford  on  the  8th  of  December  last" 
And  the  said  court  of  examiners  of  the  Surgeons'  Company  having  thereupon 
Kported  to  us  their  opiJUBa,  **Thiii  it  did  not  appear  to  then  that  he  did;" 
We  have  tiiooght  ftopet  to  extend  Our  royal  mercy  to  him  the  said  Edward 
Quirk,  otherwise  Edward  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  M'Quirk,  and  to 

nt  him  Our  free  pardon  ibr  the  murder  of  the  said  Qtorgt  Ckrke,  of  whidi 
as  been  found  giulty :  Our  will  aad  pleasure  therefore  is,  Thait  he,  the 
aaid  Edward  Quirk,  otherwise  called  Edwud  Kirk,  otherwiae  called  Edward 
M 'Quirk,  be  inserted,  for  the  said  murder,  in  our  first  and  next  geneial 
pardon  that  dull  come  out  for  Uie  poor  eenvicts  of  New;|aite^  without  any 
condition  whatsoever;  and  tiiat  in  the  mean  time  you  take  bail  for  his 
jippeaianoe  in  foder  to  plead  Our  said  parden.  And  &r  jo  doing  this  shidl 
be  roar  wanant 

Given  at  Oar  court  of  St.  James's,  the  lOih  day  of  March,  1768,  ia  the 
ninth  year  of  our  reign. — ^By  his  Majesty's  cenmiaadj 


7o  Our  trusty  aad  well-beloved  James  Eyre,  Esq.,  Beoorder 
of  Onr  city  of  London,  the  Sheri&  of  Our  said  city  and 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern. 


BOCHFOBD. 
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partial,  perhaps,  to  the  military  mode  of  execution,  and  had 
rather  see  a  score  of  these  wretches  butchered  by  the  guards, 
than  one  of  them  suffer  death  by  regular  course  of  law  *.  How 
does  it  happen,  my  Lord,  that,  in  your  hands,  even  the  mercy 
of  the  prerogative  is  cruelty  and  oppression  to  the  subject? 

The  measure,  it  seems,  was  so  extraordinary  that  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  some  reasons  for  it  to  the  public.  Let 
them  be  fairly  examined. 

1,  You  say  that  Messrs.  Bromfield  and  Starling  were  not 
examined  at  M*Quirk's  trial,  I  will  tell  your  Grace  why  they 
were  not.  They  must  have  been  examined  upon  oath ;  and  it 
was  foreseen,  that  their  evidence  would  either  not  benefit, 
or  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  prisoner.  Otherwise,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  his  counsel  should  neglect  to  call  in  such  material 
evidence? 

2.  You  say  that  Mr.  Foot  did  not  see  the  deceased  until  after 
his  death,  A  surgeon,  my  Lord,  must  know  very  little  of  his 
profession,  if,  upon  examiuing  a  wound  or  a  contusion,  he 
cannot  determine  whether  it  was  mortal  or  not.  While  the 
party  is  alive,  a  surgeon  will  be  cautious  of  pronouncing; 
whereas,  by  the  death  of  the  patient,  he  is  enabled  to  consider 
both  cause  and  effect  in  one  view,  and  to  speak  with  a  certainty 
confirmed  by  experience. 

Yet  we  are  to  thank  your  Grace  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  tribunal.  Your  inquisitio  post  mortem  is  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  England,  and  does  honour  to  your  invention f.     The 

*  This  subject  is  farther  tonched  upon  in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  24. 

i*  This  sentence,  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  editions  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  is 
said  to  have  no  correct  meaning.  "Junius,"  says  the  commentator,  **  thought 
that  he  had  hit  upon  a  forcible  and  quaintly  allusive  expression,  hastily  used 
it,  and  blundered  into  nonsense  in  the  use.'*  The  reader,  however,  shall  now 
determine  whether  it  is  the  author  or  the  commentator  who  has  blundered 
into  nonsense* 

The  expression  is,  in  &ct,  perfectly  correct,  though  liable  to  be  misunda- 
stood  without  some  attention.  Every  coroner's  inquest,  indeed,  except  in 
the  cases  of  shipwreck  and  treasure-trove,  is,  when  exercised  judicially,  an 
inquisitio  post  mortem;  but  it  can  only  legally  take  place,  super  visum 
corporis,  **  on  the  sight  of  the  corpse  or  dead  body,"  on  the  spot  where  the 
death  was  produced,  and  by  a  jury  summoned  from  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  instance  before  us  none  of  these  constitutional  requisites  were  attended 
to ;  and  Junius  might  hence  remark,  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  as  well  as 
with  the  keenest  irony,  "  Your  inquisiUo  post  mortem  is  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  Enghmd." 
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only  material  objection  to  it  is,  that  if  Mr.  Foot's  evidence 
was  insufficient  because  he  did  not  examine  the  wound  till 
after  the  death  of  the  party,  much  less  can  a  negative  opinion, 
given  by  gentlemen  who  never  saw  the  body  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
either  before  or  after  his  decease,  authorize  you  to  supersede 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  me  ask  you,  has  it  never  occurred  to 
your  Grace,  while  you  were  withdrawing  this  desperate  wretch 
from  that  justice  which  the  laws  had  awarded,  and  which  the 
whole  people  of  England  demanded,  against  him,  that  there  is 
another  man,  who  is  the  favourite  of  his  country,  whose  pardon 
would  have  been  accepted  with  gratitude,  whose  pardon  would 
have  healed  all  our  divisions?  Have  you  quite  forgotten 
that  this  man  was  once  your  Grace's  friend?  Or  is  it  to 
murderers  only  that  you  will  extend  the  mercy  of  the  crown? 

These  are  questions  you  will  not  answer.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary.    The  character  of  your  private  life,  and  the  uniform 

tenor  of  your  public  conduct,  is  an  answer  to  them  all. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO  HIS   GRACE  THE    DUKE  OF  GBAFTON. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  letter,  like  the  former,  was  written  cliiefly  on 
account  of  Wilkes.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  eyen  lately  invited  Mr.  Wilkes 
from  France,  and  encouraged  him  with  the  hopes  of  pardon,  preferment,  and 
emolument.  But  Wilkes's  demands  were  so  high,  and  so  fixed  was  still  the 
resentment  of  the  court  against  him,  that  the  Duke  could  not  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise,  nor  gratify  his  own  wishes.  Wilkes  believed  that  he  had  the  public 
on  his  side,  and  would  not  be  made  a  dupe.  He  chose  rather  to  encounter 
the  Duke's  resentment,  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  public  fiivour.  That 
&vour  made  him  representative  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  Ministry  procured  him  to  be  again  expelled  firom  the  House  of  Commons. 
Again  and  again  he  was  re-elected.  Government  had  not,  when  this  letter 
was  written,  taken  the  last  steps  against  Wilkes  in  regard  to  the  Middlesex 
election.  Junius  might  perhaps  hope  that  his  threats  and  invectives  would 
deter  the  Duke  of  GrsSton  from  the  contest,  and  give  the  victory  to  "the  minion 
of  the  multitude." — Ed. 


Mr  LoKD,  ^  April  10, 1769. 

I  HAVE  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  Grace*s  discernment,  that 
when  the  author  of  the  vindication  of  vour  cbnduct  assures  us 
that  he  writes  from  his  own  mere  motion,  without  the  least 
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aathoritf  from  joat  Grace*,  I  should  be  CMdy  eBOogfa  to^ 
believe  bim,  bnt  ioF  one  fatal  mark,  which  8eesi»  to  be  fixed 
upon  er^rj  measure,  in  which  either  joar  personal  or  joor 
political  character  is  coDcerned.  Your  first  attempt  to  support 
Sir  William  Proctor  ended  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  the 
second  ensured  success  to»  Mr.  Glynn.  The  extraordinarj 
step  jou  took  to  make  Sir  James  Lowther  lord  paramount  of 
Camberland  has  ruined  his  interest  in  that  comity  for  everf . 
The  House  List  of  Directors  was  cursed  with  the  concurrence 
of  govemmeot  I ;  and  eren  the  mieerable  Dmgley  ceold  not 
escape  the  misfortune  of  your  Grace's  protection  §.  With 
this  uniform  experience  before  us,  we  are  authorized  to  sus^ 
pect  that  when  a  pretended  vindication  of  your  principles  and 
conduct  in  reaHty  contains  the  bitterest  redeeiioos  upon  both,, 
it  could  not  have  been  written  without  your  immediate  direc- 
tion and  assistance.  The  author,  indeed,  ealle  Gt)d  to  witness 
for  him,  with  all  the  sincerity,  and  m  the  vety  terms  of  an 
Irish  evidence,  to  the  heat  of  his  hnowled^  and  hdief.  My 
Lord,  you  should  not  encourage  these  appeals  to  heaven. 
The  pious  prince,  from  whom  you  are  supposed  to  descend, 
made  such  frequent  use  of  them  in  his  public  declarations,  that 
at  last  the  people  also  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  heaven 
in  their  turn.  Your  administration  has.  driven  us  into  cir- 
cumstances of  equal  distress ; beware  at  least  how  you 

remind  us  of  the  remedy. 

You  have  already  much  to  answer  for.  You  have  provoked, 
thus  unhappy  gentleman  to  play  the  fool  once  more  in  public 
life,  in  spite  of  hk  years  and  infirmitiesi  and.  to  show  us  that,. 

*  He  allndes  t»  a  pmiphlet  coiiinBiiig^  a  long  and  laboured  rindicatioii  of 
the  Duke  of  €hwfton,  attribated  to  the  pen  of  Mr.EdvaEd  Werten^  writer  of 
the  6asette. 

f  See  note  apes  Ae  SvUwm,  Tempnt  bill,  Juum^  No.  5,  in  wiach.  the 
contest  between  Sir  Jaaet  Lowther  and  tke  Poke  of  Fortiaad  is  detailed  at 
large. 

t  At  tiiis  period  the  whole  foor  and  twenty  director?  were  annually 
chosen,  and  ten  gentlemen,  whose  nanes  were  net  inserted  in  the  house  list^ 
were  elected,  notwithstancUng  the  influence  of  goyemment  was  exerted  in  its 
support 

§  This  imfortuitate  person  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Duke  of  Qrafton  to 
set  up  for  Middlesex,  his  Grace  being  determined  to  seat  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons  if  he  had  but  a  single  vote.  It  happened  unluckily  that  he 
could  not  preyail  upon  any  one  freeholder  to  put  him  in  nomination,  and  it 
was  with  difiiculty  he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  populace. — Juiuvs. 
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»  joQ  jomrself  anr  m  siogukr  instance  of  yoath  without  fi^pirit, 
the  mam  who  defends  yon  is  a  no  less  ranMurkahle  example  of 
age  without  the  benefit  <^  experienee.  To  fellow  such  a 
writer  minutelj  wonld,  like  his  own  periods,  be  a  kboar  with- 
ont  end.  The  subject  too  has  been  already  disenssed,  and  is 
sufficiently  understood.  I  cannot  help  obsernng,  however, 
that,  when  the  pardon  of  Mac  Quirk  was  the  principal  charge 
against  you,  it  would  have  been  but  a  decent  compliment  to 
your  Grace^s  understanding  to  have  ddbnded  you  upon  your 
own  principles.  What  credit  does  a  man  des^e,  who  tells 
US  plainly  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  king^s  pfeclamation 
were  not  the  ^ true  motives  on  which  the  pardon  was  granted, 
and  that  he  wishes  that  those  chimrgical  reports,  which  first 
gave  occasion  to  certain  doubts  in  the  royal  breast,  had  not 
been  laid  before  his  majesty?  You  see,  my  Lord,  that  even 
your  friends  cannot  defend  your  actions  without  changing 
your  principles,  nor  justify  a  deliberate  measure  of  govern- 
ment without  contradicting  the  main  assertion  on  which  it 
was  founded. 

The  conviction  of  Mac  Quirk  had  reduced  you  to  a  dilemma 
in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  you  to  reconcile  your 
political  interest  with  your  duty.  You  were  obliged  either  to 
abandon  an  active  useful  partisan,  or  to  protect  a  felon  from 
public  justice.  With  your  usual  spirit,  you  preferred  your 
interest  to  every  other  consideration;  and,  with  your  usual 
judgment,  you  founded  your  determination  upon  the  only  mo- 
tives which  should  not  have  been  given  to  the  public. 

I  have  frequently  censured  Mr.  Wilkes's  conduct,  yet  your 
advocate  reproaches  me  with  having  devoted  myself  to  the 
service  of  sedition.  Your  Grace  can  best  inform  us  for  which 
of  Mr.  Wilkes's  good  qualities  you  first  honoured  him  with 
your  friendship,  or  how  long  it  was  before  you  discovered 
those  bad  ones  in  him  at  whieh,  it  seems,  your  delicacy  was 
offended.  Remember,  my  Lord,  that  you  continued  your 
connection  with  Mr.  Wilkes  long  after  he  had  been  convicted 
of  those  crimes  which  you  have  since  taken  pains  to  represent 
in  the  blackest  colours  of  blasphemy  and  treason.  How  un- 
lucky is  it  that  the  first  instance  yoa  have  given  us  of  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  decorum  is  united  with  the  breach  of  a 
moral  obligation !  For  my  own  part,  my  Lord,.  I  am  proud  to 
affirm  that,  if  I  had  been  weak  enough  to  form  such  a  friend- 
ship,. I  would  nevec  have  been  base  enough  to  betray  it.  But» 
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let  Mr.  Wilkes^s  character  be  what  it  may,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that,  circumstanced  as  he  is  with  regard  to  the  public, 
even  his  vices  plead  for  him.  The  people  of  England  have 
too  much  discernment  to  su£fer  your  Grace  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fSaOings  of  a  private  character,  to  establish  a  precedent 
by  which  the  public  liberty  is  affected,  and  which  you  may 
hereafter,  with  equal  ease  and  satisfaction,  employ  to  the 
ruin  of  the  best  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  Content  yourself, 
my  Lord,  with  the  many  advantages  which  the  unsullied  purity 
of  your  own  character  has  given  you  over  your  unhappy,  de- 
serted friend.  Avail  yourself  of  all  the  unforgiving  piety  of 
the  court  you  live  in,  and  bless  God  that  "  you  are  not  as 
other  men  are;  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as 
this  publican."  *  In  a  heart  void  of  feeling,  the  laws  of  honour 
and  good  faith  may  be  violated  with  impunity,  and  there  you 
may  safely  indulge  your  genius.  But  the  laws  of  England 
shall  not  be  violated,  even  by  your  holy  zeal  to  oppress  a  sin- 
ner, and  though  you  have  succeeded  in  making  him  the 
tool,  you  shall  not  make  him  the  victim,  of  your  ambition. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  X. 

TO  MR.   EDWARD   WESTON 

Sib,  April  21, 1769. 

I  SAID  you  were  an  old  man  without  the  benefit  of  experience. 
It  seems^  you  are  also  a  volunteer  with  a  stipend  of  twenty 
commissions  t;  and  at  a  period  when  all  prospects  are  at  an 

*  This  is  one  of  those  frequent  occasions  on  which  Junius  discovers  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with,  the  Bible,  and  his  want  of  rey^rence  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures. — Ed. 

+  Under  the  presumption  that  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
letter,  entitled  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Qrafton,"  was  written  by  Mr. 
Weston,  and  which  was  avowedly  defended  by  the  author,  whoever  he  was, 
in  the  Pulltc  Advertiser  under  the  signature  of  a  **  Volunteer  in  the  Goyem- 
ment's  Seryioe,"  the  following  short  letter,  addressed  to  that  gentleman,  o&- 
vicmslyfrom  the  pen  of  Junius,  appeared  in  the  same  paper. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  EON.  EDWABD  WBSTOK. 

Sib,  April  20, 1769. 

Your  age,  though  oppressed  with  bodily  and  mental  infirmities,  which,  for 
the  world's  edification,  you  haye  published  to  it,  demands  some  respect,  or 
the  cause  yon  haye  embarked  in  would  entitle  you  to  none.  The  last  glim- 
merings of  your  ezpiiiog  taper,  howeyer,  do  your  hero  no  honour;  and  I 
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end,  you  are  still  looking  forward  to  rewards  which  jou  can- 
not enjoj.  No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the  bounty  of 
government  than  you  are.. 

"ton  impudence, 

T^^raiie  vieilli^,  aoia  aa  recompense.*'* 

fear  the  principle  that  has  kindled  it  obtains  yon  no  credit  You  are  a  privy 
counsellor  in  Ireland,  writer  of  the  Gazette,  comptroller  of  the  salt-office,  a 
clerk  of  the  signet,  and  a  pensioner  on  the  Irish  establishment :  such  is  ite 
VotuTdeerl  And  you  may  remember,  when  you  were  under  secretary  of 
state,  the  division  of  500^.  among  ten  people,  left  to  your  discretion,  of  which 
you  modestly  claimed  400^.  for  yourself.  So  honest,  so  upright,  and  so  dis- 
interested, is  the  man!  Let  Junius  be  the  dirty  rcucal  you  call  him,  I 
know,  you  know,  and  all  the  world  knows,  what  tof  are. — O&iro. 

This  letter  produced  a  short  reply  from  the  VolurUeer,  in  which  he  denies 
that  Mr.  Weston  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  or  of  the  letter  under  that 
signature ;  and  one  from  Poetiiastoe,  who  attacks  Junius  in  the  following 
words: — 

"  You  conclude  your  despicable  vindication  of  an  honour  which  you  do  not 
possess,  by  asserting  '  that  yon  are  a  master  in  the  art  of  representing  the 

treachery  of  the  minister,  and  the  abused  simplicity  of  a .*    Villain ! 

of  whom?  You,  who  write  under  the  name  of  Junius,  are  a  base  scoundrel. 
You  lie ;  and  you  may  find  out  who  gives  you  the  lie." 

These  letters  occasioned  the  under-written  answer : — 

TO  THE  SiaHT  HON.  EDWABD  WESTON. 

April  27, 1769. 
The  old  fox  has  been  unkennelled,  but  is  ashamed  of  his  stinking  tail.  Either 
several  people  of  intelligence  and  consideration  have  been  grossly  deceived, 
or  our  doaghty  Volunteer  declares  upon  his  honour  an  untruth.  I  cannot 
believe  a  misinformation,  unless  the  world  should  have  thought  that  np 
impertinent,  expectant  old  fellow  could  have  been  found  to  despatch  so  lame 
an  errand  but  you. 

You  seem  ashamed  of  your  generous  distribution :  I  applaud  your  modesty  f 
but  it  shall  not  be  at  the  expense  of  truth.  You  did  claim  4002.  out  of  5002.. 
for  your  ovm  self;  and  there  are,  I  suppose,  at  least  half  a  dozen  people  wha 
can  attest  it.  And  you  shall  find  that  I  dare  say  something  else  to  your 
mortification,  if  you  suppose  the  world  is  not  heartily  tired  of  you,  your  petu- 
lance, and  your  crudities. 

I  don't  believe  the  governors  of  Bedlam  indulge  their  patients  with  news- 
papers, or  I  should  have  supposed  that  Poetikastos  had  obtained  his  genteel 
residence  there.  The  poor  raving  creature  bawls  aloud  for  swords  and 
pistols,  and  requires  the  last  argument  instead  of  the  lest.  The  public  has 
pronounced  upon  his  reason  the  judgment  of  Felo  de  se,  from  his  own  pen ; — 
I  am  so  impressed  with  humanity  as  to  wish  the  coroner  may  not  have  the 
trouble  of  passing  the  same  sentence  upon  his  person  from  his  sword.  I 
should,  however,  pity  the  elegant  Junius,  who  well  deserves  ihe  thanks  of- 
the  independent  public,  if  he  was  obliged  to  take  notice  of  every  fool> 
sycophant,  and  bully. — CsiTO. 

*  A  quotation  from  Comeille,  aptly  introduced. — Es. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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But  I  will  not  descend  to  an  aUercataon  either  with  the  im- 
potence  of  your  age,  or  the  peevishness  of  your  diseases.  Your 
pamphletf,  ingenious  as  it  is,  has  been  so  little  read,  ^ImX  the 
public  cannot  know  how  far  you  have  ft  right  to  give  me  the 
Ue,  without  the  following  citation  of  your  own  words. 

Page  6 — *  I.  That  he  is  persuaded  that  the  motives  which 
he  (Mr.  Weston)  has  alleged  must  appear  fully  sufficient, 
with  or  without  the  opinions  of  the  surgeons. 

^  3;  That  those  very  motives  xusr  hayb  been  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  Eari  of  Rochford  thought  proper,  &c. 

*  8.  That  he  cannot  but  regeet  that  the  Earl  of  Eochford 
seems  to  have  thought  proper  to  lay  the  chirurgical  reports 
before  the  king  in  preference  to  ftll  the  other  sufficient  mo- 
tives,' &c. 

Let  the  public  determine  whether  this  be  defending  govern- 
ment on  their  principles  or  your  own. 

The  style  and  language  you  have  adopted  are,  I  confess, 
not  ill  suited  to  the  elegance  of  your  own  manners,  or  to  the 
•dignity  of  the  cause  you  have  undertaken.  Every  common 
dauber  writes  rascal  and  villain  under  his  pictures,  because 
the  pictures  themselves  have  neither  character  nor  resem- 
blance. But  the  works  of  a  master  require  no  index.  His 
features  and  colouring  are  taken  £rom  nature.  The  impres- 
sion they  make  is  immediate  and  uniform ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  mistake  his  characters,  whether  they  represent  the  treachery 
^f  a  minister,  or  the  abused  simplicity  of  a  king. 

JUNIUS. 

« 

f  It  is  poaaible  Jnniiu,  ihongli  lib  inlbnnation  was  generally  accurate,  was 
incorxect  in  attiibnting  this  pampUet  to  Mr.  Weston.  For,  in  a  letter  in- 
serted by  Mr.  Weston  in  the  Fublie  Advertiser,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
October  14,  he  solemnly  denies  his  hamg  written  this  and  a  variety  of 
pamphlets  and  letters  attributed  to  him\ 


'  The  letter  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Weston,  and  the  letters  of  Crito,  which 
the  editor  of  Woodfidl's  edition,  on  not  very  conclusive  testimony,  has 
ascribed  to  him,  with  their  rejoinders,  are  curious  specimens  of  the  unlicensed 
range  of  virulence  and  insinuation  then  allowed  in  political  controversy.  In 
the  ''Works  of  Peter Porcujnne"  effusions  may  be  met  with,  equalling  in 
«buse,  bitterness,  and  unwarranted  assumptions,  those  of  the  time  of 
Junius ;  but  such  communications,  with  rare  exceptions,  would  be  promptly 
rejected  by  the  present  newspaper  press. — Es. 
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LETTER  XI. 

TO  HIS  OEiLCE  THE  DUKE  OF  OBAFTOK  4<. 

My  Lord,  April  24, 1769. 

The  system  70a  seemed  to  have  adopted  when  Lord  Chatham 
unexpectedly  left  you  at  the  head  of  afiBairs  gave  us  no  pro- 
mise of  that  imcommon  exertion  of  vigour,  which  has  since 
illustrated  your  character,  and  distinguished  your  administra- 
tion. Far  from  discovering  a  spirit  bold  enough  to  invade  the 
first  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, you  were  scrupulous  of  exercising  even  those  powers, 
with  which  the  executive  branch  of  the  legislature  is  legally 
invested.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  how  long  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  suffered  to  appear  at  large,  nor  how  long  he  was  at  liberty 
to  canvass  for  the  city  t  and  county,  with  all  the  terrors  of  an 
outlawry  hanging  over  him|.  Our  gracious  sovereign  has 
not  yet  forgotten  the  extraordinary  care  you  took  of  his 
dignity  and  of  the  safety  of  his  person,  when  at  a  crisis  which 
courtiers  affected  to  call  alarming,  you  left  the  metropolis 
exposed  for  two  nights  together  to  every  species  of  riot  and  dis- 
order.  The  security  of  the  royal  residence  from  insult  was  then 

*  Upon  the  whole,  this  letter  is  a  skilful  and  eloquent  composition.  Its 
main  object  is  to  alarm  and  confound  the  minister,  to  rouse  the  indignation 
ai  the  people,  and  to  op«&  the  batteries  of  argument  against  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  fetvour  of  LnttreQ's  election  for  Middlesex.— Bd. 

+  Prior  to  his  offering  himself  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Wilkes  had 
become  a  candidate  for  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
fulnre  in  the  city  that  he  pressed  forward  to  the  county.  The  populace,  in 
both  cases,  were  so  numerously  and  so  Tiolently  attached  to  him  that  many 
•erious  riots  were  the  consequence.;  and  so  outrageous  were  they  in  two  or 
three  instances,  that  the  court  party  strenuously  asserted  that  the  city,  and 
•even  the  palace  itself,  were  not  free  from  danger.  Of  these  riots,  ^e  two 
most  serious* that  occurred  wen— -on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  the 
populace  surrounded  the  King's  Bench  prison  from  an  expectation  of  seeing 
Wilkes,  who  had  then  been  ^ected  member  for  Middlesex,  liberated  in  order 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  in  the  course  of  which  seyeral  persons  were 
killed  by  the  firing  of  the  mSitary ;  and  on  the  counter-address  to  that  of  the 
city  being  carried  to  St  James's  by  those  who  were  deputed  for  this  purpose ; 
on  which  laet  occasion  the  riot  act  was  read  at  the  palace  gate,  and  Lord 
!raIbot,  the  lord-steward,  had  his  staff  of  office  broken  in  his  hand. 

\  See  Appshdix,  toI  ii.,  for  Lord  Mansfield's  admirable  address  on  the 
reyersal  of  the  outlawry  of  Wilkes. — Ed. 
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sufficiently  provided  for  in  Mr.  Conway*s  firmness  *  and  Lord 
Weymouth's  discretion;  while  the  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  in  a  rural  retirement,  and  in  the  arms  oi faded  beauty  \^ 
had  lost  all  memory  of  his  sovereign,  his  country  and  himself. 
In  these  instances  you  might  have  acted  with  vigour,  for  you 
would  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  laws  to  support  you.  The 
friends  of  government  might  have  defended  you  without 
shame,  and  moderate  men,  who  msh  well  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society,  might  have  had  a  pretence  for  applaud- 
ing your  conduct.  But  these,  it  seems,  were  not  occasions 
worthy  of  your  Grace's  interposition.  You  reserved  the  proofs 
of  your  intrepid  spirit  for  trials  of  greater  hazard  and  import- 
ance ;  and  now,  as  if  the  most  disgraceful  relaxation  of  the 
executive  authority  had  given  you  a  claim  of  credit  to  indulge 
in  excesses  still  more  dangerous,  you  seem  determined  to 
compensate  amply  for  your  former  negligence,  and  to  halance 
the  non-execution  of  the  laws  with  a  hreach  of  the  consti- 
tution. From  one  extreme  you  suddenly  start  to  the  other, 
without  leaving,  hetween  the  weakness  and  the  fury  of  the 
passions,  one  moment's  interval  for  the  firmness  of  the  under- 
standing. 

These  ohservations,  general  as  they  are,  might  easily  be 
extended  into  a  faithful  nistory  of  your  Grace's  administration, 
and  perhaps  may  be  the  employment  of  a  future  hour.     But 

*  The  Hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway  was  brother  to  Lord  Hertford,  and 
father  of  the  late  Mrs.  Darner,  who  constituted,  indeed,  his  only  issue.  He 
had  enjoyed  several  places  of  high  rank  and  confidence  at  court  during  the 
beginning  of  his  Majesty's  reign.  After  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  in  the 
year  1764,  G.  Grenville,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  BedfoM,  lord  president,  took 
from  him  his  regiment,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  office  as  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  King,  in  consequence  of  having  voted,  in  the  lower  house, 
in  opposition  to  goremment^  upon  the  question  of  general  watrawls,  Mr. 
Conway  was  made  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  Bockingham  administration  of 
1765,  and  retained  that  post  till  Lord  Chatham,  who  succeeded  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, quitted  office  in  October  1768.  Mr.  Conway  was  a  man  of  an 
independent  mind,  but  often  wavering  in  opinions,  and,  like  his  fitvourite 
cousin,  Horace  Walpole,  much  attached  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

f  The  celebrated  Nancy  Parsons,  afterwards  Lady  Maynard.  Unfortunate 
in^  his  first  marriage,  the  Duke  was  now  living  in  celibacy,  and  kept  a 
mistress,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  lovelier  in  the  eyes  of  Junius  when 
younger ;  but  this  could  be  no  heinous  political  crime  in  his  Grace,  rather  his 
private  misfortune. — Ed. 
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the  business  of  the  present  moment  will  not  suffer  me  to  look 
back  to  a  series  of  events,  which  cease  to  be  interesting  or 
important,  because  they  are  succeeded  by  a  measure  so  singu- 
larly daring  that  it  excites  all  our  attention,  and  engrosses 
all  our  resentment. 

.  Your  patronage  of  Mr.  Luttrell  has  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess *.  With  this  precedent  before  you,  with  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  established,  and  with  a  future  House  of 

*  In  the  contest  for  the  county  of  Middleiez,  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  8rd  of  Fehruary,  1769,  had  proceeded  to  the  severe  step  of  expelling 
Mr.  Wilkes  for,  among  other  offences,  repuhlishing  in  the  St  James's 
Chronicle  Lord  Weymouth's  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Ponton,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates for  Surrey,  with  the  ensuing  pre&tory  remarks :  **  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing authentic  state  paper,  the  date  of  which,  prior  by  more  than  three 
weeks  to  the  £ital  10th  of  May,  1768,  shows  how  long  the  horrid  massacre 
in  St.  George's  Fields  had  been  planned  and  determined  upon  before  it  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  how  long  a  hellish  project  can  be  brooded  over  by 
some  infernal  spirits  without  one  moment's  remorse."  Mr.  Wilkes  having 
admitted  the  publication,  the  house  resolved  **  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  this  house,  who  hath,  at  the  bar  of  this  house,  confessed  himself 
to  be  the  author  and  publisher  of  what  this  house  has  resolved  to  be  an 
insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel ;  and  who  has  been  convicted  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  of  having  printed  and  published  a  seditious  libel,  and 
three  obscene  and  impious  libels ;  and,  by  the  judgment  of  the  said  court, 
has  been  sentenced  to  undei^  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment,  and  is  now 
in  execution  under  the  said  judgment,  be  expelled  this  house;"  which  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  219  against  137.  On  the  16th  of  February, 
1769,  he  was  a  second  time  returned  for  Middlesex  without  opposition.  On 
the  day  following  the  election  was  vacated,  and  he  was  declared  by  a  majority 
of  the  house  incapable  of  being  elected  into  that  parliament.  Notwith- 
standing this  resolution  of  the  house  he  was  a  third  time,  March  10,  elected 
without  opposition ;  for  Dingley,  as  before  observed,  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  even  a  nomination.  This  election,  however,  was  also  declared  void 
the  next  day.  The  great  mass  of  Middlesex  freeholders  were,  in  conse- 
quence, throvm  into  a  more  violent  commotion  than  ever,  and  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  return  whomsoever  they  pleased,  let  parliament  expel  him  as 
often  as  it  pleased.  Wilkes  was  a  third  time  expelled ;  and,  to  oppose  him 
with  a  certainty  of  success,  another  device  was  now  contrived ;  and,  under 
the  promise  that  he  should  certainly  be  seated  for  the  county  in  opposition 
to  Wilkes,  Colonel  Luttrell  was  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  the  seat  he 
then  held,  and  to  oppose  him  with  all  the  force  that  could  be  mustered  up 
on  the  occasion.  With  every  possible  e£fort  exerted  in  his  fiivour,  however, 
Luttrell  was  incapable  of  obtaining  more  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
votes,  and  Wilkes  was  again  returned  almost  unanimously.  The  ministry 
were  intimidated ;  but  still  resolved  to  carry  their  new  device  into  effect. 
Wilkes  was  not  now,  therefore,  to  be  openly  re-expelled;  but,  which 
snnounted  to  the  same  ihing,  to  be  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament 
in  consequence  of  his  previous  expulsion,  and  Luttrell  was  of  course  declared 
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Commons,  perhn^  less  yirtuoos  than  the  present,  every 
county  in  England,  under  the  aaspices  of  the  treasury,  may 
be  represented  as  completely  as  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
Posterity  will  be  indebted  to  your  Grace  for  not  contenting 
yourself  with  a  temporary  expedient,  but  entailing  upon  them 
the  immediate  blessings  of  your  administration.  Boroughs 
were  already  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  government.  Counties 
could  neither  be  purchased  nor  intimidated.  But  their  solemn ' 
determined  election  may  be  rejected,  and  the  man  they  detest 
may  be  appointed^  by  another  choice^  to  represent  them  in 
parliament.  Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  the  sheriff  obeyed  the 
laws  and  performed  their  duty  *.  The  return  they  made  must 
have  been  legal  and  valid,  or  undoubtedly  they  would  have 
been  censured  for  making  it.  With  every  good-natured  allow- 
ance for  your  Grace's  youth  and  inexperience,  there  are  some 
things  which  you  cannot  but  know.  You  cannot  but  know 
that  the  right  of  the  freeholders  to  adhere  to  their  choice 
(even  supposing  it  improperly  exerted)  was  as  clear  and  indis- 
putable as  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  exclude  one  of 
their  own  members :— -nor  is  it  possible  for  you  not  to  see  the 
wide  distance  there  is  between  the  negative  power  of  rejecting 
one  man,  and  the  positive  power  of  appointing  another.  The 
right  of  expulsion,  in  the  most  favoumble  sense,  is  no  more 
than  the  custom  of  parliament.  The  right  of  election  is  ika^ 
very  essence  of  the  constitution.  To  violate  that  right,  and 
much  more  to  transfer  it  to  any  other  set  of  men,  is  a  step 
leading  immediately  to  the  dissolution  of  all  government.  So 
far  forth  as  it  operates,  it  constitutes  a  House  of  Commons 
which  doe^  not  represent  the  people.    A  House  of  Commons 

tlie  sitting  member.  Yet,  with  an  incongruity  not  often  to  be  paralleled^ 
the  sheri^,  instead  of  being  punished^  were  admitted  te  faaTe  dons  their  duty 
in  allowing  Wilkes  to  have  become  a  candidate,  axui  in  returning  him  aa- 
fairly  elected. 

The  nation  at  hirge  new  joined  in  the  cause  of  the  Middlesex  freeholders  % 
the  parliament  from  exercising  the  unconstitutional  act  of  rejecting  one  per^ 
8(m  who  was  a  real  member  of  its  body,  without  an  ade<{iiate  cause,  and  in 
admitting  another  person  to  be  a  membu  who  had  neTcor  been  returned  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  was  deekred  to  have  passed  into  a  state  of  political  inca- 
pacity, every  vote  and  act  of  which  must  necessarily  be  incompetent  and  il* 
legishitive  imd  the  throne  was  thronged  with  petitions  and  remonstrances 
frvMBi  evwy  part  of  the  kingdom,  beseeching  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  it. 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  when  it  was  proposed  to  punish  the  sheriffs,  de- 
clared in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they,  in  returning  Mr.  Wilkes,  had 
done  no  more  than  their  duty. — ^Junivs. 
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SO  formed  would  mvolve  a  eontradiction  and  the  grossest  cook 
£fflion  of  ideas ;  bat  there  are  some  ministers,  my  Lord,  whose 
views  can  only  be  answered  by  reconciling  absurdities,  and 
making  the  same  proposition  which  is  Mse  and  absurd  in 
argament,  true  in  fact. 

This  measure,  my  Lord,  is,  however  attended  with  one  conse- 
quence £eivourable  to  the  people  which  I  am  persuaded  you 
did  not  foresee  *.  While  the  contest  lay  between  the  ministry 
and  Mr.  Wilkes,  his  situation  and  private  character  gave  you 
advantages  over  him,  which  common  candour,  if  not  the 
memory  of  your  former  friendship,  should  have  forbidden  yoa 
to  make  use  of.  To  religious  men  you  had  an  opportunity . 
of  exaggerating  the  irregularities  of  his  past  life ; — to  mode- 
lute  men  you  held  forth  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
faction.  Men  who,  with  this  character,  looked  no  farther 
than  to  the  object  before  them,  were  not  dissatisfied  at  seeing 
Mr.  Wilkes  excluded  from  parliament.  You  have  now  taken 
care  to  shift  the  question ;  or,  rather,  you  have  created  a  new 
one,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  is  no  more  concerned  than  any 
other  English  gentleman.  You  liave  united  this  country 
against  you  on  one  grand  constitutional  point,  on  the  decision 
of  which  our  existence  as  a  free  people  absolutely  depends. 
You  have  asserted,  not  in  words  but  in  fact,  that  representation 
in  parliament  does  not  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  free- 
holders. If  such  a  case  can  possibly  happen  once,  it  may 
happen  frequently; — ^it  may  happen  always; — and  if  three 
hundred  votes,  by  any  mode  of  reasoning  whatsoever,  can 
prevail  against  twelve  hundred,  the  same  reasoning  would 
equally  have  given  Mr.  Luttrell  his  seat  with  ten  votes,  or 
even  with  one.  The  consequences  of  this  attack  upon  the 
constitution  are  too  plain  and  palpable  not  to  alarm  the  dullest 
apprehension.  I  trust  you  will  find  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  neither  deficient  in  spirit  nor  understanding,  though 
you  have  treated  them  as  if  they  had  neither  sense  to  feel,  nor 
spirit  to  resent.  We  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  our  an- 
cestors, that  there  never  yet  was  a  minister  in  this  country 
who  could  stand  the  issue  of  such  a  conflict;  and,  with  every 
prejudice  in  favour  of  your  intentions,  I  see  no  such  abilities 
in  your  Grace  as  should  entitle  yon  to  succeed  in  an  enter- 
prise, in  which  the  ablest  and  basest  of  your  predecessors  have 
found  their  destruction.  You  may  continue  to  deceive  your 
*  The  reader  ii  deaired  to  mark  tbis  prepbeej. — JuKXira.. 
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gracious  master  mth  false  representations  of  the  temper  and 
condition  of  his  subjects — ^you  may  command  a  venal  yote, 
because  it  is  the  common  established  appendage  of  your  office 
-—but  never  hope  that  the  freeholders  will  make  a  tame  sur- 
render of  their  rights,  or  that  an  English  army  will  join  with 
you  in  overturning  the  liberties  of  their  country.  They  know 
that  their  first  duty  as  citizens  is  paramount  to  all  subse- 
quent engagements,  nor  will  they  prefer  the  discipline,  nor 
even  the  honours,  of  their  profession  to  those  sacred  original 
rights  which  belonged  to  them  before  they  were  soldiers, 
and  which  they  claim  and  possess  as  the  birthright  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 

Ketum,  my  Lord,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  that  easy  insipid 
system  which  you  first  set  out  with.  Take  back  your  mistress  *; 
— ^the  name  of  friend  may  be  fatal  to  her,  for  it  leads  to 

*  The  Duke,  about  this  time,  had  separated  himself  from  Ann  Parsor  s, 
but  proposed  to  continue  united  with  her  on  some  Platonic  terms  of  friendship, 
which  she  rejected  with  contempt  His  baseness  to  this  woman  is  beyond 
description  or  beliefl — Juinus  ^ 


'  It  was  the  avowed  principle  of  the  writer  of  these  letters  never  to  spare 
the  man  whose  measures  were  to  be  condemned ;  but  ever  to  mingle  the 
abuse  of  private  character  with  the  vehement  disapprobation  of  public  con- 
duct. When  a  minister  or  adversary  of  any  sort  was  to  be  written  down, 
Junius  thought  that  no  sort  of  opprobrium  against  him  ought  to  be  spared 
that  could  contribute  to  this  effect.  While  the  morality  of  this  principle  is 
to  be  condemned,  its  policy,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  may  be  approved. 
An  opposition  that  a£^ts  too  much  candour  towards  its  adversaries  must 
always  be  feeble  and  inefficient.  But  the  use  of  opprohria  against  a  political 
opponent  may  be  carried  to  excess;  if  harsh  epithets  or  malicious  hints 
be  repeated  till  they  lose  their  first  lively  effect  on  the  mind,  the  intended 
result  is  then  directly  counteracted,  and  the  abuse  is  not  less  injudicious  than 
unjust.  Junius,  vehement  in  spirit,  and  proud  of  his  talents  for  obloquy  and 
invective,  appears  to  have  occasionally  run  into  this  error ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
no  instance  more  strikingly  than  in  his  frequent  allusions,  both  in  this  and 
his  next  address,  to  the  liaison  between  the  minister  and  Miss  Parsons.  We 
have  before  us  in  MS.  some  verses  on  the  subject,  which  show  that  the  elegant 
Junius  could  even  descend  to  gross  ribaldry,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object 
The  verses  are  headed  "  Sarry  and  Nan,  an  Elegy  in  the  manner  qf 
Tibullw"  Excepting  the  first  verse,  which  we  subjoin,  they  are  unfit  for  pub- 
licatioa 

"**  Can  Apollo  resist,  or  a  Poet  refuse. 

When  Harry  and  Nancy  solicit  the  Muse ; 
A  statesman  who  makes  the  whole  nation  his  care. 
And  a  nymph  who  is  almost  as  chaste  as  she's  fair." 
The  hand-writing  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Junius. — ^Ed. 
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treachery  and  persecution.  Indulge  the  people  Attend  New* 
market.  Mr.  Luttrell  maj  again  vacate  his  seat;  and  Mr. 
Wilkes,  if  not  persecuted,  will  soon  be  forgotten.  To  be  weak 
and  inactiye  is  safer  than  to  be  daring  and  criminal ;  and  wide 
is  the  distance  between  a  riot  of  the  populace  and  a  convulsion 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  You  may  live  to  make  the  experiment, 
but  no  honest  man  can  wish  you  should  survive  it. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XII. 

TO   HIS   6BA0E   THE   DUKE   OF  GBAFTON. 

The  former  letters  from  Junius  to  the  Duke  of  Gmfton,  whatever  pun 
they  might  have  given  his  Grace,  had  produced  no  alteration  in  his  public 
eonduct.  Mr.  Luttrell  still  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  one  of  the  re* 
presentatives  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  freed  from 
the  effects  of  the  prosecution  against  him ;  those  vigorous  measures  were  not 
relaxed  which  government  had,  at  length,  resolutely  adopted  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  riots  which  had  long  triumphed  in  the  metropolis.  Neither  did 
it  appear  that  the  duke  had  either  lost  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  or 
himself  wavered  as  to  hia  intention  of  remaining  in  office.  He  was  even 
strengthened  in  power  by  an  alliance  of  marriage  which  might  seem  to  unite 
him  with  the  &mily  and  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Yet  the  power  of 
Junius  over  public  opinion  was,  in  the  mean  time,  greatly  increased,  and  he 
was  already  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  of  the  foes  of  the  Ministry,  the 
ablest  of  the  alHes  of  the  opposition.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  try  what 
might  be  done  by  one  general  letter  of  satire  upon  the  whole  conduct  and 
character  of  the  first  minister,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  To  command 
new  admiration  of  his  inculpatory  eloquence,  to  render  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
if  possible,  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  judgment  of  all  parties,  and  make 
him  slirink  from  the  responsibility  of  ministerial  office,  were  evidently  the 
objects  at  which  Junius,  in  this  letter,  aimed.  The  boldness  of  his  address,  the 
art  with  which  the  intermixture  of  truth  in  it  is  made  to  lend  new  credibility 
to  &lsehood,  its  wit,  its  elegance,  its  vehemence,  the  secret  anecdotes  which 
it  brought  into  light,  and  the  able  discernment  of  political  expediencies  which 
it  exhibits,  gave  it  an  influence  inconceivably  great  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Political  letters  in  newspapers,  it  is  essential  to 
observe,  were  &r  more  attentively  read  when  Junius  wrote  than  at  present^ 
because  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  regularly  pub- 
lished ;  nor  had  the  public  journals  so  generally  a  regular  and  paid  body  of 
contributors,  to  whom  is  exclusively  entrusted  their  leading  commentaries  on 
public  men  and  measures. — ^Ed. 


Mt  Lobd,  May  30, 1769. 

If  the  measures  in  which  you  have  heen  most  successful  had 
been  supported  by  any  tolerable  appearance  of  argument,  I 
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Bbould  bave  thought  mj  time  not  ill  employed  in  eontinuii^ 
to  examine  jour  conduct  as  a  minister,  and  stating  it  fairlj  to 
the  public.  But  when  I  see  questions,  of  the  h^hest  national 
importance,  carried  as  they  have  been,  and  the  first  principles 
of  the  constitution  openly  violated  without  argument  or 
decency,  I  confess  I  give  up  the  cause  in  despair.  The 
meanest  of  your  predecessors  had  abilities  sufficient  to  give  a 
colour  to  their  measures.  If  they  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
people,  they  did  not  dare  to  oflFer  a  direct  insult  to  their  un- 
derstanding; and,  in  former  times,  the  most  venal  parlia- 
ments made  it  a  condition,  in  their  bargain  with  the  minister, 
that  he  should  furnish  them  with  some  plausible  pretences 
for  selling  their  country  and  themselves.  You  have  had  the 
merit  of  introducing  a  more  compendious  system  of  govern 
ment  and  logic.  You  neither  address  yoursdif  to  the  passions 
nor  to  the  understanding,  but  simply  to  the  touch:  You 
apply  yourself  immediately  to  the  feelings  of  your  friends 
who,  contrary  to  the  forms  of  parliament,  never  enter  heartily 
into  a  debate  until  they  have  divided. 

EeHnquishing,  therefore,  all  idle  views  of  amendment  to 
your  Grace,  or  of  benefit  to  the  public,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  consider  your  character  and  conduct  merely  as  a  subject  of 
curious  speculation.  There  is  something  in  both,  which  dis- 
tinguishes you  not  only  from  aU  other  ministers,  but  all  other 
men.  It  is  not  that  you  do  wrong  by  design,  but  that  you 
should  never  do  right  by  mistake.  It  is  not  that  your  indo 
knee  and  your  activity  have  been  equally  misapplied,  but 
that  the  first  uniform  principle,  or,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  the 
genius  of  your  life,  should  have  carried  you  through  every 
possible  change  and  contradiction  of  conduct  without  the 
momentary  imputation  or  colour  of  a  virtue,  and  that  the 
wildest  spirit  of  inconsistency  should  never  once  have  be- 
trayed you  into  a  wise  or  honourable  action.  This,  I  own, 
gives  an  air  of  singularity  to  your  fortune,  as  well  as  to  your 
disposition.  Let  us  look  back  together  to  a  scene  in  which 
a  mind  like  yours  will  find  nothing  to  repent  of.  Let  us  try, 
my  Lord,  how  well  you  have  supported  the  various  relations 
in  which  you  stood,  to  your  sovereign,  your  country,  your 
fri^ids,  and  yourself.  Give  us,  if  it  be  possible,  some  excuse 
to  posterity,  and  to  ourselves,  for  submitting  to  your  adminis- 
tration.    If  not  the  abilities  of  a  great  minister,  if  not  the 
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integritf  of  a  patnot^  or  die  fidelity  of  a  Mend,  show  us,  at 
least,  the  firmness  of  a  man.  For  the  sake  of  your  mistress, 
the  lover  shall  he  spared.  I  will  not  lead  her  into  puhlic  as 
jon  have  done,  nor  will  I  insult  the  memory  of  departed 
heanty.  Her  sex,  whidi  alone  made  her  amiahle  in  yonr 
eyes,  makes  her  respeetable  in  mine. 

The  character  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of  some  men  has 
made  it  possible  for  their  descendants  to  be  vicious  in  the 
extreme  without  being  degenerate.  Those  of  your  Grace, 
for  instance,  left  no  distressing  examples  of  virtue  even  to 
their  legitimate  posterity,  and  you  may  look  back  with  plea- 
sure to  an  illustrious  pedigree  in  which  heraldiy  has  not  left 
a  single  good  quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  upbraid  yon  *. 
You  have  better  proofs  of  your  descent,  my  Lord,  than  the 
register  of  a  marriage,  or  aiiy  troublesome  mheritance  of 
reputation.  There  are  some  hereditary  strokes  of  character 
by  which  a  family  may  be  as  clearly  distinguished  as  by  the 
blackest  features  of  the  human  face.  Charles  the  First  lived 
and  died  a  hypocrite.  Charles  the  Second  was  a  hypocrite  of 
another  sort,  and  should  have  died  upon  the  same  scaffold. 
At  the  distance  of  a  century  we  see  their  different  characters 
happily  revived  and  blended  in  your  Grace.  Sullen  and 
severe  without  religion,  profligate  without  gaiety,  you  live 
like  Charles  II.  witbout  being  an  amiable  companion,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  die  as  his  father  did  without  the 
reputation  of  a  martyr. 

You  had  already  taken  your  degrees  with  credit  in  those 
sdiQols  in  which  the  English  nobility  are  fDrmed  to  virtue 
when  you  were  introduced  to  Lord  Chatham's  protection  f. 

*  The  fifst  Diike  of  Ckafton,  at  most  penooB  koow,  was  a  natmal  son  of 
Charles  II.  Dunng  the  progress  of  the  reToIution  he  abcmdoned  the  Stuarts 
for  King  William,  and  his  descendants  had  hitherto  genenlly  ranked  them*^ 
selves  among  the  party  of  the  Whigs. 

f  To  understand  these  passages^  Jiimii%  ia  a  note,,  refers  the  reader  to 
a  Mistory  qf  the  late  Minority*  This  pamphlet  vas  written  hj  Charles 
Townsend,  a  grandson  of  Lord  Townsend,  and  brether^in4aw  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  famous  minister.  Mr.  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Adam  Smith, 
speaks  of  Townsrad  as  ^the  cleverest  fellov  in  Bngland."  He  was  so  charmed 
-with  the  perusal  of  Smith's  Theory  qf  Moral  SeTvtimentt  that  he  immediately 
resolved  to  honour  himself  by  the  patronage  of  the  author.  Having  married, 
the  Countess  l>owager  of  Dalkeith,  mother  to  a  former  Duke  of  Biiccleugh, 
he  had,  by  consequenoe,  considerabW  authority  in  the  direction  of  that  young 
nobleman's  education.     He  invited  Mr.  Smith  from  the  University  of  QIas* 
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From  Newmarket,  White's,  and  the  Opposition,  he  gave  you 
to  the  world  with  an  air  of  popularity  which  young  men 
usually  set  out  with  and  seldom  preserve — grave  and  plausi- 
ble enough  to  be  thought  fit  for  business,  too  young  for 
treachery,  and,  in  short,  a  patriot  of  no  unpromising  expecta- 
tions. Lord  Chatham  was  the  earliest  object  of  your  political 
wonder  and  attachment  *.  Yet  you  deserted  him  upon  the 
first  hopes  that  offered  of  an  equal  share  of  power  mdi  Lord 
Eockingham.  When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  first  nego- 
tiation failed,  and  when  the  favourite  was  pushed  to  the  last 
extremity,  you  saved  him,  by  joining  with  an  administration, 
in  which  Lord  Chatham  had  refused  to  engage.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  was  your  friend,  and  you  are  yet  to  explain  to  the 
world,  why  you  consented  to  act  without  him,  or  why,  after 
uniting  with  Lord  Eockingham,  you  deserted  and  betrayed 
him.  You  complained  that  no  measures  were  taken  to  satisfy 
your  patron,  and  that  your  friend,  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  suf- 
fered so  much  for  the  party,  had  been  abandoned  to  his  fate. 
They  have  since  contributed  not  a  little  to  your  present 
plenitude  of  power;   yet  I  think  Lord  Chatham  has  less 

gow  to  accompany  the  Duke  on  his  trarels,  upon  conditions  which  assured 
to  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  an  ample  independence  for  his  future 
life.  Townsend  was  honoured  with  a  noble  encomium  by  Burke,  and  his 
premature  death  appears  to  have  been  as  much  regretted  as  that  of  the  late 
lamented  Charles  Butler,  whom  he  seems  to  haye  resembled. — Ed. 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  first  introduced  into  the  political  world  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  deter- 
mined Whig.  To  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  succeeded  that  of  Q, 
Grenville  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  soon  became  obnoxious  to  Lord  Bute, 
the  guardian  of  his  Majesty's  non-age,  and  confidential  adviser.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  unde  to  the  king,  was  deputed  to  propose  another  administra- 
tion conjointly  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  and  Lord  Lyttleton.  They,  how- 
ever, objected  to  the  undue  influence  of  the  noble  £Eivourite,  and  the  proposal 
was  declined.  Lord  Rockingham  was  now  applied  to,  and  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  lead,  and  form  an  administration  of  his  own ;  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  unite 
in  it,  but  the  Duke  of  Grafton  deserted  him,  and  accepted  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state.  With  this  administration,  however,  he  soon  became  chagrined, 
and  resigned  his  office.  Lord  Chatham  again  received  him  into  communion, 
and  in  ihe  ministry,  shortly  aflter  planned  and  carried  into  effect  by  himself, 
in  which  he  held  the  privy  seal,  he  nominated  the  Duke  of  Grafton  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  head  of  this  new  system,  however.  Lord 
Chatham  did  not  long  continue— he  withdrew  in  disgust ;  but  the  noble  duke, 
instead  of  following  him^  took  the  lead  upon  himself,  and  commenced  an  ad> 
ministration  of  his  own. 
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treason  than  ever  to  be  satisfied ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life,  that  jou  should 
have  so  many  compensations  to  make  in  the  closet  for  your 
former  friendship  with  him.  Your  gracious  master  under- 
stands your  character,  and  makes  you  a  persecutor,  because 
you  have  been  a  friend. 

Lord  Chatham  formed  his  last  administration  upon  princi- 
ples which  you  certainly  concurred  in,  or  you  could  never 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  By  deserting 
those  principles,  and  by  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to 
them,  in  which  he  found  you  were  secretly  supported  in  the 
closet,  you  soon  forced  him  to  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  an  administration  which  had  been 
formed  on  the  credit  of  it.  You  had  then  a  prospect  of 
friendships  better  suited  to  your  genius  and  more  likely  to 
^x  your  disposition.  Marriage  is  the  point  on  which  every 
rake  is  stationary  at  last ;  and  truly,  my  Lord,  you  may  well 
be  weary  of  the  circuit  you  have  taken,  for  you  have  now  fairly 
travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac,  from  the 
Scorpion,  in  which  you  stung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of 
a  Virgin  *  in  the  house  of  Bloomsbury.  One  would  think 
that  you  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  frailty  of  nuptial 
engagements,  or,  at  least,  that  such  a  friendship  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  might  have  been  secured  to  you  by  the  auspi- 
cious marriage  of  your  late  Duchess  withf  his  nephew. 
But  ties  of  this  tender  nature  cannot  be  drawn  too  close ; 
and  it  may,  possibly,  be  a  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  am- 
bition, after  making  her  an  honest  woman,  to  work  a  miracle 
of  the  same  sort  upon  your  Grace.  This  worthy  nobleman 
has  long  dealt  in  virtue.  There  has  been  a  large  consump- 
tion of  it  in  his  own  family;  and,  in  the  way  of  traffic,  I  dare 
say  he  has  bought  and  sold  more  than  hsdf  the  representa- 
tive integrity  of  the  nation. 

In  a  political  view  this  union  is  not  imprudent.  The 
favour  of  princes  is  a  perishable  commodity.  You  have  now 
a  strength  sufficient  to  command  the  closet ;  and,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  betray  one  friendship  more,  you  may  set  even 
Lord  Bute  at  defiance     Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  may  possibly 

*  His  Grace  liad  lately  married  Miss  Wrottesley,  niece  of  the  Good  Ger- 
trude, Duchess  of  Bedford. — Jvmvs. 

*t*  Miss  Liddel,  after  her  divorce  from  the  Duke^  married  Lord  Upper 
Osfiory. — ^Junius. 
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remember  what  use  the  Duke  of  Bedford  usually  makes  of 
his  power  *  ;  and  our  gracious  sovereign,  I  doubt  not,  rejoices 
at  this  first  appearance  of  union  among  his  servants.  His 
late  ms^esty,  under  the  happy  influence  of  a  family  connec- 
tion between  his  ministers,  was  relieved  from  the  cares  of 
government.  A  more  active  prince  may  perhaps  observe 
with  suspicion  by  what  degrees  an  artM  servant  grows  upon 
his  master,  from  the  first  unlimited  professions  of  duty  and 
attachment  to  the  painful  representation  of  the  necessity  of  the 
royal  service,  and  soon,  in  regular  progression,  to  the  humble 
insolence  of  dictating  in  all  the  obsequious  forms  of  peremp- 
tory submission.  The  interval  is  carefully  employed  in  form- 
ing connections,  creating  interests,  collecting  a  party,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  double  marriages  f ;  until  the  de- 
luded prince  who  thought  he  had  found  a  creature  prostituted 
to  his  service,  and  insignificant  enough  to  be  always  depend- 
ent upon  his  pleasure,  finds  him  at  last  too  strong  to  be  com- 
manded and  too  formidable  to  be  removed. 

Your  Grace's  public  conduct  as  a  minister  is  but  the 
counterpart  of  your  private  history; — ^the  same  inconsistency, 
the  same  contradictions.  In  America  we  trace  you  from  the 
£rst  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  I  on  principles  of  conveni- 
ence, to  Mr.  Pitt's  surrender  of  the  right ;  then  forward  to 

*  Mr.  Stnart  Mackenzie  was  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford's  abuse  of  power  here  referred  to  is  again  noticed  in  Junius,  Letter 
-No.  86j  and  consisted  in  compelling  the  king  to  displace  Mr.  Mackenzie  from 
tile  ojSiee  of  lord  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  shortly  af^  his  f^pointment,  in 
&TOttr  of  L(»d  Frederick  OampbelL  In  this  act  of  coercion  Ml  GMnville 
bore  an  equal  part  with  the  noble  duke.  Upon  the  resignation  of  these 
ministers,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  was  reinstated  in  his  former  post 

f  These  double  marriages,  which  Junius  gloats  over  with  remorseless 
fiatire,  have  been  putiy  explained  already;  they  were  the  marriages  of 
the  Puke  of  Gnfton  with  the  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  of  the 
lady  whom  he  had  divorced  for  infidelity,  with  her  paiamonr,  the  nephew 
of  the  Duke.  The  last  has  not  been  without  imitations  in  high  circles  in 
more  recent  times,  and^  if  not  adequate  compensation  in  such  unfortunate  con- 
nexions, is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  transgressors  of  the  sin- 
oeri^  of  their  preferaioes. — Ed. 

t  At  the  poiod  here  referred  to,  the  American  colonies  had  aoquired  such 
a  population  and  proportion  of  public  wealth,  as  to  raider  it  necessary  to  in- 
quire more  critically  than  had  hitherto  been  done  into  the  peculiar  mode  of 
its  political  connecti(m  with  the  mother  country,  and  to  bind  it  to  the  latter 
in  a  more  definite  bond.  It  was  found  that  most  of  the  provincial  depart- 
ments were  chartered  by  the  crown  and  expressly  exempted  from  legislative 
taxation,  but  that  others  i^ere  not  chartered  in  any  way,  and  of  course  pot- 
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Lord  Rockmgbara*8  sarrendef  of  the  fact ;  then  back  again  to 
Lord  Eockingham's  declaration  of  the  right ;  then  forward  to 
taxation  with  Mr.  Townshend;  and,  in  the  last  instance^  from 
the  gentle  Conway's  undetermined  discretion  to  blood  and 
compulsion  with  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  *.  Yet,  if  we  may 
believe  the  simfdicity  of  Lord  North's  eloquence,  at  the  c^ien- 
ing  of  next  session  yon  are  once  more  to  be  the  patron  of 
America.  Is  this  the  wisdcmi  of  a  great  minister  ?  or  is  it 
the  ominons  vibration  of  a  pendulum  ?  Had  you  no  opinion 
of  your  own,  my  Lord?  or  was  it  the  gratification  of  betray- 
ing every  party  with  which  you  have  been  united,  and  of 
deserting  every  political  principle  in  which  you  had  concurred  ? 
Your  enemies  may  turn  their  eyes  without  regret  from  this 
admirable  system  of  provincial  government.     They  will  find 

seMed  no  each  privilege.  From  the  capacity  of  tbeir  being  now  able  to  con- 
tiibnte  to  the  ez^enciet  of  the  stete,  from  a  deaiie  to  equalise  the  entire 
colomaation,  and  from  a  pro£sued  belief  that  charters  granted  by  the  crown 
with  8uch  an  exemption  aa  abore,  displayed  an  tmdue  stretch  of  the  preroga- 
tive, it  was  detnmined  upon,  by  Mr.  GrenviUe's  administration,  to  bring  the 
matter  boldly  to  an  issne,  and  for  the  legislature  to  claim  an  authority  over 
the  colonies  by  passing  an  act  which  shonld  immediately  affect  them.  The 
•tatute  enacted  for  thia  purpose  was  the  Stcanp  Act,  which  imposed  a  duty 
upon  many  of  the  articles  most  current  through  th»  colonies.  The  colonies 
were  thrown  into  a  general  commotion  by  this  measure^  the  duty  could  not 
be  collected,  and  almost  every  province  became  ripe  for  rebellion. 

At  home  the  members  of  opposition  doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt,  both  the 
propriety  and  legality  of  the  conduct  of  administeati<m.  Mr.  Pitt  denied 
the  riffht,  the  Maiqds  of  Rockingham  admitted  the  rights  bat  denied  the 
^zpedieney,  while  many  politicians,  perplexed  by  the  sophistry  advanced  by 
the  pleaders  on  all  sides,  vacillated  in  their  opinion,  and  sometimes  united 
with  one  party  and  sometimes  with  another.  (H  this  last  deseription  wat  the 
Duke  of  Chrafton,  who  occasionally  &voured  Mr.  Pitt's  <^inion,  occasionally  the 
Marquis  of  BodunghamX  9aA  at  last  sided  with  Mr.  Chwles  Townshend  in  a 
•determined  reteliitien  to  carry  the  sytsen  of  taxation  into  efiect  at  all  hazacds. 

*  Mr.  Enox,  in  his  *  Extra  i)fficial  State  Papers^"  nanates  the  following 
Miecdote  as  having  happened  to  Inmself  en  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act : — 
"  The  morning  after  the  reselation  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
peal the  Stamp  Act  and  to  bring  in  the  dedaratory  biU,  I  was  sent  lor  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Opposition  at  Mr.  Bigby's  in  Pariiament  Street;  when  I  came 
there  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Bigby  came  out  to  me,  and  told  me  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  several  others  desired  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  effects  which 
those  resolutions  would  produce  in  America.  My  answer  was  in  a  few  words 
'-iiddremet  <^  thmnJts  wad  mmswet  qf  rtbdliomH.  Mr.  Gcenville  smiled  and 
■hook  his  head,  and  Mr.  Bigby  awore  by  G-~  he  thought  so,  and  both 
wished  me  a  good  morning.'* 
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gratificatioii  enough  in  the  sarvey  of  your  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

If,  instead  of  disowning  Lord  Shelbume,  the  British  court 
had  interposed  with  dignity  and  firmness,  you  know,  my 
Lord,  that  Corsica  would  never  have  been  invaded  *.  The 
French  saw  the  weakness  of  a  distracted  ministry,  and  were 
justified  in  treating  you  with  contempt.  They  would  pro- 
bably have  yielded  in  the  first  instance,  rather  ^n  hazard  a^ 
rupture  with  this  countiy;  but,  being  once  engaged,  they 
cannot  retreat  without  dishonour.  Common  sense  foresees 
consequences  which  have  escaped  your  Grace's  penetration. 
Either  we  suffer  the  French  to  make  an  acquisition,  the  im- 
portance of  which  you  have  probably  no  conception,  or  we 
oppose  them  by  an  underhand  management,  winch  only  dis- 
graces us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  without  answering  any  pur- 
pose of  policy  or  prudence.  From  secret,  indirect  assistance, 
a  transition  to  some  more  open  decisive  measures  becomes 
unavoidable ;  till  at  last  we  find  ourselves  principals  in  the 
war,  and  are  obliged  to  hazard  everything  for  an  object 
which  might  have  originally  been  obtained  without  expense 
or  danger.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  north ;  but 
this,  I  believe,  is  certain,  that  half  the  money  you  have  dis- 
tributed to  carry  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  even  your 
secretary's  share  in  the  last  subscription,  would  have  kept  the 
Turks  at  your  devotion  f .  Was  it  economy,  my  Lord  ?  or 
did  the  coy  resistance  you  have  constantly  met  with  in  the 
British  senate,  make  you  despair  of  corrupting  the  Divan? 
Your    friends,    indeed,   have    the    first    claim    upon    your 

*  Lord  Shelburne^  father  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  whil6 
Secretary  of  State^  instructed  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  to 
i*emonstrate  in  very  spirited  terms  on  the  intended  invasion  of  Corsica  by 
the  French.  His  Lordship's  conduct,  however,  was  disavowed  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  he  resigned  his  situation,  Oct.  21,  1768. 

f  The  Ottoman  Forte  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  French  influence; 
the  Court  of  Tuilleries  supplying  it  with  French  officers,  and  instructing  it, 
through  their  means,  in  modem  tactics,  so  as  t6  enable  it  to  support  more 
successfully  the  war  in  which  it  was  engaged  with  Russia.  The  growing 
extent  of  French  influence  over  the  continent  might,  in  this  instance  perhaps, 
have  easily  been  curtailed  by  a  little  address,  and  even  transferred  to  the 
court  of  St.  James's.  The  parallel  between  Corsica  and  Hungary  has  been 
adverted  to  in  a  previous  note,  the  chief  discrepancies  being  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  Genoa  and  France  were  the  aggressive  powers;  in  the  latter,  Austria 
and  Russia. — Ed. 
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bounty,  but  if  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  can  be  spared  in 
pension  to  Sir  John  Moore*,  it  would  not  have  disgraced 
you  to  have  allowed  something  to  the  secret  service  of  the 
public. 

You  will  say  perhaps  that  the  situation  of  affairs  at  home 
demanded  and  engrossed  the  whole  of  your  attention.  Here, 
I  confess,  you  have  been  active.  An  amiable,  accomplished 
jTrince  ascends  the  throne  under  the  happiest  of  all  auspices — 
the  acclamations  and  united  affections  of  his  subjects.  The 
first  measures  of  his  reign,  and  eveit  the  odium  of  a  favourite, 
were  not  able  to  shake  their  attachment.  Your  services,  my 
Lord,  have  been  more  successful.  Since  you  were  permitted 
to  take  the  lead  we  have  seen  the  natural  efiects  of  a  system 
of  government  at  once  both  odious  and  contemptible.  We 
have  seen  the  laws  sometimes  scandalously  relaxed,  some- 
times violently  stretched  beyond  their  tone.  We  have  seen 
the  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign  insulted ;  and,  in  profound 
peace,  and  with  an  undisputed  title,  the  fidelity  of  his  sub- 
jects brought  by  his  own  servants  into  public  question  f. 
Without  abilities,  resolution,  or  interest,  you  haVe  done  more 
than  Lord  Bute  could  accomplish  with  all  Scotland  at  his 
heels. 

■  Your  Grace,  little  anxious  perhaps  either  for  present  or 
future  reputation,  will  not  desire  to  be  handed  down  in  these 
colours  to  posterity.  You  have  reason  to  flatter  yourself  that 
the  memory  of  your  administration  will  survive  even  the  forms 
of  a  constitution  which  our  ancestors  vainly  hoped  would  be 
immortal ;  and  as  for  your  personal  character  I  will  not,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  suppose  that  you  can  wish  to 
have  it  remembered.  The  condition  of  the  present  times  is 
desperate  indeed ;  but  there  is  a  debt  due  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  and  it  is  the  historian's  office  to  punish  though  he 
cannot  correct.  I  do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a  pattern  to 
imitate,  but  as  an  example  to  deter ;  and,  as  your  conduct 

*  Sir  John  Moore  vraa  an  old  Newmarket  acquaintance  of  his  Grace's, 
where  he  sacceeded  in  completely  squandering  awaj  his  private  fortune. 
The  Duke  of  Ghrafton,  out  of  compassion,  obtained  for  him  the  pension  in 
question. 

t  The  wise  Duke,  about  this  time,  exerted  all  the  influence  of  goyemment 
to  procure  addresses  to  satisfy  the  King  of  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  They 
came  in  very  thick  from  Scotland;  but,  after  the  appearance  of  this  letter, 
we  heard  no  more  of  them. — Junius. 

VOL'  I.  H 
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comprekends  ev«ay  thiag  that  a  mse  or  konest  loiairter  shoikld 
avoid,  I  mean  to  laakfi  you  a  negative  inslmetion  to  your  sue- 
C68S0I8  for  even 


LETTEfi  XIIL 

VO  TSR  FBINTEft  CKE*  THE  7IKBI2C  AiyVEBSnBS. 

Sxa,  June  12, 1709. 

The  Duke  <3£  Orafton's  friends^  not  finding  it  eonvenient  to 
enter  into  a  contest  mtk  Junins,  are  now  reduced  to  the  last 
xnelancholj  reBource  >of  de£Bated  argument,  the  £at  general 
charge  of  scurrility  and  falsehood.  As  for  his  style,  I  shall 
leave  it  to  the  critics.  .The  truth  of  his  facts  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  public.  They  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
think  a  bare  contradiction  will  have  no  weight  with  any  man 
who  judges  for  himselL  Let  us  take  them  in  the  order  in 
whidb  they  appear  in  his  last  letter. 

1.  Have  not  the  first  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first 
principles  of  the  jconstitution  been  openly  invaded,  and  the 
very  name  of  an  election  made  ridiculous,  by  the  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Luttrell  ? 

S.  Did  not  the  Duke  of  Grafton  frequ£ntly  lead  his  mistress 
into  public,  and  even  place  her  at  the  head  of  his  table,  as  if 
he  had  pulled  down  an  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  and  could 
bury  all  decency  and  shame  under  the  ruins  ?  Is  this  the 
man  who  dares  to  talk  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  morals? 

3.  Is  not  the  character  of  his  presumptive  ancestors  as 
strongly  marked  in  him  as  if  he  had  descended  from  them  in 
a  direct  legitimate  line  ?  The  idea  of  his  death  is  only  pro- 
phetic ;  and  what  is  prophecy  but  a  narrative  preceding  the 
fact? 

'  4.  Was  not  Lord  Chatham  the  first  who  raised  Hm  to  the 
rank  and  post  of  a  mioister,  and  the  first  whom  he  aban- 
doned ? 

5.  Did  he  not  join  with  Lord  Rockingham  and  betray  him  ? 

6.  Was  he  not  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  -whom  he 
now  pursues  to  destruction  ? 


«^ 
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7.  Did  he  not  take  his  degrees  ndth  credit  at  Newmarket, 
White's,  and  the  Opposition  ? 

8.  After  deserting  Lord  Chatham*s  principles  and  sacri- 
ficing his  friendship,  is  he  not  now  closely  united  with  a  set 
of  men,  who,  though  they  have  occasionally  joined  with  all 
parties,  have,  in  fiveiy  different  situation,  and  at  all  iixOies, 
been  equally :and  constantly  detested  hy  this  country? 

9.  Has  not  Sir  John  Moore  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
poimds  a  year?  This  jmy  prohahly  he  .an  acquittance  (tf 
favours  upon  the  turf ;  hut  is  it  possible  ic»r  a  minister  to  ofier 
a  grosser  outrage  to  a  nation  which  has  so  ve^  lately  cleared 
away  the  heggary  of  the  .civil  list  at  the  expense  of  mora 
than  lialf  a  imllion  ? 

10..  Is  there  ax^  one  mode  of  thinkiog  or  acting  with  re* 
speot  to  America,  vduch  ihe  Diike  of  Grafton  has  not  sue- 
oessively  adopted  and  ahandoned  ? 

II.  Is  there  not  a  siogular  mark  of  shame  set  upon  ihia 
man,  who  has  so  Httle  delicacy.and  feeling  as  to  fflibmit  to  the 
cgpprobrium  of  manyiug  &  near  relation  of  one  who  .had  ds- 
laKoched  his  wife  ?  In  the  ,name  of  decency  how  juce  these 
amiahle  t:Dtta]UB  to  .meet  at  their  uncle's  table  ?  It  wHl  be  a 
scene  in  CEIdipos,  without  the  distress.  Is  it  wealth,  or  mt,. 
or  beauty  ?  or  is  the  amorous  youth  in  lave  ? 

The  rest  is  notorious.  That  Corsica  has  been  sacrificed  to» 
ihe  -French ;  that  in  some  instances  the  laws  have  been-scan-^ 
dalonsly  relaxed,  and  in  others  daringly  vidlated-;  and  that 
the  king^s  subjects  have  been  called  upon  to  assure  ^i"i  of 
their  fidelity  in  spite  of  the  jneasuoes  fif  his  fiervante. 

A  writer,  who 'builds  his  arguments  upon  i^eusts- such  us  these,, 
is  not  easily  to  be  confuted.  He  is  not  to  he  answered  hy 
general  assertions  or  general  reproaches.  He  may  want 
eloquence  to  amuse  or  persuade,  but,  speaking  truth,  he  must 
always  convince. 

THILOJUISIUB*. 

*  ''Shn  18  tii«  first  letter  xt(  Thilo-Jumns.  In  his  Fxefiue  Jnnins  admits^ 
the  antliorship  of  letters  under  this  signature^  and  that  it  was  a  snbordinate 
part  he  started  as  needftd  to  explain  and  support  the  principal ;  not,  he 
says,  to  "praise  him,"  but  to  appear  ingennonsly  eonTineed  by  his  facts  trnd 
zeasoning — a -puff  oblique,  if  not  direct^  from  the  author  himieir. — ^Ed. 


M  S 
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LETTER  XIV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  June  22, 1769.   ' 

The  name  of  Old  Noll  is  destined  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  There  is  an  ominous  fatality  in  it  which  even  the 
spurious  descendants  of  the  family  cannot  escape.  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  the  merit  of  conducting  Charles  the  First 
to  the  block.  Your  correspondent  Old  Noll*  appears 
to  have  the  same  design  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  His 
arguments  consist  better  with  the  title  he  has  assumed,  than 
>vith  the  principles  he  professes ;  for  though  he  pretends  to 
be  an  advocate  for  the  Duke,  he  takes  care  to  give  us  the  best 
reasons  why  his  patron  should  regularly  follow  the  fate  of  his 
presumptive  ancestor.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  life  I  see  a  strange  endeavour  to  unite  con- 
tradictions which  cannot  be  reconciled.  He  marries  to  be 
divorced,  he  keeps  a  mistress  to  remind  him  of  conjugal  en- 
dearments, and  he  chooses  such  friends  as  it  is  a  virtue  in 
him  to  desert.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  genius  of  that  ac- 
complished president  who  pronounced  sentence  upon  Charles 
the   First  to  be  revived  in  some  modern  sycophant  f,  his 

*  A  correspondent  under  this  signature  replied  to  the  preceding  letter  of 
Philo-Junius,  in  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser,  dated  June  19,  introducing  his 
4>bserYations  with  the  following  paragraph : — "  Though  Pkilo-Junivs  is,  in 
every  sense,  unworthy  of  an  answer  as  a  writer,  yet,  as  he  has  compressed 
into  small  compass  what  he  calls  the  facts  advanced  by  Junius,  I  will  answer 
them  briefly  one  by  one,  and  for  ever  drop  a  subject  that  could  only  acquire 
consequence  by  discussing  it  in  a  serious  manner." — Ed. 

f  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  name  of  Brad* 
ghaw, — Junius.  And  as  little  so  that  Old  Noll  was  the  nickname  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  There  is  a  peculiar  severity  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  periods 
and  the  two  &milies.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  a  Stuart,  and  Bradshaw, 
the  president  of  the  regicide  court,  was  the  name  of  the  Duke's  private  secre- 
tary ;  and  Junius  here  insinuates  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  letter 
signed  Old  Noll,  which  had  a  chance  of  proving  as  &tal  to  his  Grace's  cause 
as  ever  the  name  of  Brctdtkaw  or  Old  NoU  had  proved  fatal  to  his  Grace's 
ancestor.  Before  his  present  appointment,  Bradshaw  had  been  an  under- 
clerk  in  the  war-office,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  private  secretary  for  his 
despatch  in  business.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  on  the  Duke  retiring  from  the  premiership  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
pension  of  1 500/.  Considering  this  provision  unequal  to  his  deserts  or  his 
wants,  he  committed  suicide.— Ed. 
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Grace,  I  doubt  not,  would,  bj  sympisitby,  discover  him  among 
.the  dregs  of  mankind,  and  take  him  for  a  guide  in  those 
paths,  which  naturally  conduct  a  minister  to  the  scaffold. 

The  assertion  that  two  thirds  of  the  nation  approve  of  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Luttrell  (for  even  Old  Noll  is  too  modest  to 
call  it  an  election),  can  neither  be  maintained  nor  confuted  by 
argument.  It  is  a  point  of  fact  on  which  every  English  gen- 
tleman will  determine  for  himself.  As  to  lawyers,  their  pro- 
fession is  supported  by  the  Indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  I  confess  I  have  not  that  opinion-  of  their  know- 
ledge or  integrity,  to  think  it  necessary  that  they  should  de- 
cide for  me  upon  a  plain  constitutional  question.  With  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  the  Chancellor*  has 
never  yet  given  any  authentic  opinion.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  f 
is  indeed  an  honest,  a  very  honest,  man ;  and  the  Attorney 
General  I  is  ex  officio  the  guardian  of  liberty,  to  take  care,  I 
presume,  that  it  shall  never  break  out  into  a  criminal  excess. 
Doctor  Blackstone  is  solicitor  to  the  queen.  The  Doctor  re- 
collected that  he  had  a  place  to  preserve,  though  he  forgot 
that  he  had  a  reputation  to  lose.  We  have  now  the  good  for- 
tune to  understand  the  Doctor's  principles  as  well  as  his 
writings.  For  the  defence  of  truth,  of  law,  and  reason,  the 
Doctor's  book  may  be  safely  consulted ;  but  whoever  ^vishes 
to  cheat  a  neighbour  of  his  estate  §,  or  to  rob  a  country  of  its 
rights  II,  need  make  no  scruple  of  consulting  the  Doctor  him- 
self. 

The  example  of  the  English  nobility  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  sufficiently  justify  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  he  in- 
dulges his  genius  in  all  the  fashionable  excesses  of  the  age ; 
yet,  considering  his  rank  and  station,  I  think  it  would  do  him 
more  honour  to  be  able  to  deny  the  fact  than  to  defend  it  by 
such  authority.     But  if  vice  itself  could  be  excused,  there  is 

*  Lord  Camden. 

+  At  this  time  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  with  a  salary  of  3000^.,  and  just 
appointed  a  privy  counsellor. 

t  Mr.  De  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Walsingham. 

§  Doctor,  better  known  as  Sir  William,  Blackstone,  and  a  distinguished 
name :  he  had  been,  unfortunately  for  himself,  an  adviser  of  Sir  James 
Lowther  against  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  Cum- 
l)erland  crown  lands,  upon  the  obsolete  law  of  ntUlum  tempus. — Ed. 

il  Blackstone  had  also  supported  government  in  its  rejection  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
as  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
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yet  a  certain  display  of  it,  »  certain  outrage  to  decency,  and 
yioIatioQ  of  public  decoiunt  which,,  for  th»  benefit  ^  society, 
should  never  be  forgiven.  It  is.  not  that  fae^  ke^.  a  mifi^eas 
at  home,  bat  that  he  co&ataatly  attended  her  abtmL  It  ia  not 
the:  private  indulgence  but  tbe'  public  iaisalt  of  Vhiek  1  eom- 
plaan.  The*  name  of  Miss  Panona  would,  hardly^  ha^er  been 
known,  if  the  Mrst  Lord  of  the  Treatsufy  had  not  led  her  in 
tmmph  through  the  Opera  House,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  queen.  When  we  see  a  man  act  in  this  nuraner  we- may 
admit  the*  shameless  depmvit3rof  hia  h^urt,  bntwliat  are  we 
ia  think  of  his  understsmding? 

Mis  Grace,  it  seems>  is  now  to  be  s  regukrdomestaoimaii; 
and,  aa  an  omen  0I  the*  future  delicacy  an^  eonssctness  of  Ma 
conduct,  he  marries  a  first  cousin^  of  ^e*  man  who  had  &sj8d 
that  mark  and  title  of  in&miy  upiHi  hint  which,,  at  the  same 
moment,  makes  a  husband  unhappy  and  ridisukua*  The  ties 
ef  consanguinity  may  possibly  preserve  him  from  Idle  same 
fate  a  second  time,  and  as-  to  the  distress  of  meeting,  I  tato 
for  granted  the  venerable  unde  of  these  common  cousins  has 
settled  the  etiquette  in  sucb  a  manner  that,  if  a  mistake 
should  happen',  it  may  reach  nofiirther  than  &oicl  Madams  ma 
Jemme  to  Madame  ma  causine. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  always  some  excellent  reasons  for 
deserting  his  friends.  The  age  and  incapacity  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham * ;  the  debility  of  Lord  Eockingham ;  or  the  infamy  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  There  was  a  time  indeed  when  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  so  well  acquainted  or  so  violenidy  offended 
with  the  infirmiiaes.  0^  Ins  friends.  Bat  now  I  coicfess  they 
are  not  ill  exchanged  for  the  youth&il^  vigoioua  virtue  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  fifnmes&  of  General  Conway,  the 
blunt,  or  if  I  may  call  it,  the  aukward  integri^  of  Mr.  Mg^y  f  , 
and  the  spotless  morality  of  Lord  Sandwich  |. 

*  Lord  Chatham,  it  is  well  known,  laboared  under  a  prematore  deorepitude 
itf  body,  from  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  Uis  gout 

t  Mr.  Rigby  was  introduced  into  political  life- by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to 
whom  he  had  chiefly  recommended  himself  by  his  convivial  talents.  He  at 
length  attaihed  the  Inceative  post  of  paymaster  of  the  British  fbrcen  His 
pratensions  to  vniegrUywe  well  known,  even  to  ^e  present  moment  to  hav» 
l^en  rather  equivocal. 

X  It  was  Lord  Sandwich  who,  in  conjunction  with  Br.  Warbnrton,  com- 
plained to  the  House  of  Lords,  of  Wilkes's  EmL'y  on.  Woman,  and  induced 
their  lordships'  interference,  in  consequence  of  which  tiie  writer  wae  piOM- 
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If  a  large  pension  to  a  broken  gambler  *  be  an  act  worthy 
of  commendation,  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  connections  will  fur- 
nish him  with  many  opportunities  of  doing  praiseworthy 
actions  ;  an<f,  as  he  himself  bears  no  part  of  the  expense,  the 
generosity  of  distributing  the  public  money  for  the  support  of 
virtoeua  families  in  distress  will  be  an  unquestionable  proof 
of  his  Grace's  humanity. 

As  to  puUic  affidra.  Old  NM  ia*  a  little  tender  of  descend" 
ing  to  particulars.  He  doe»  not  deny  tiiat  Corsica  has  been 
sacrificed  to  France,  and  he  confesses  that,  with  regard  to 
Am«nca,  hi?  patrov's  measures  have  been  subject  to  some 
wnation;  but  liien  he  promises  wonders  of  stability  and 
firmness  for  the  future.  ^These  are  mysteries  of  whkh  ^ 
muat  not  pretend  to  judge  by  experience ;  and  truly,  I  fear 
we  shall  peiddi;  in  tke  Desert  before  we  arriye  at  the  Land  of 
Fromise:  In  the*  regular  course  of  things,  the  period  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  ministerial  manhood  should  now  be  ap- 
proaching* The.  imbecility  o£  hi&iniiant  state  was  committed 
to  Lord  Chatham.  Charles  Townshend  took  some  care  of  his 
education  at  that  ambiguous  age  which  lies  between  the  fol- 
Mes  eif  political  childlLood  and  the  vices  of  puberty.  The 
empire  of  the  passfons  soon  succeeded.  His  earliest  princir 
plea  and  eoainectiona  were<  of  course  forgottezt  or  despised. 
The  eompaay  he  has  ktely  ^pt  has  been  of  no  service  to  his 
moEala;  and,  in  thecondixBt  of  public  adairs,  we  see  the  cha- 
iBscter  of  his  time  of  life  strongly  distinguished.  An  obstinate 
ungovernable  self-si:^&ciency  plainly  points  out  to  us  that  state 
of  imperfect  maturity  at  which  the  giacafial  levitsy  of  youth  is 
lost,  and  tibe  seliditj  of  experience  not  yet  acqorired.  It  is 
possible  the  yotm^  man  may  in.  time  grow  wiser  and  reform ; 
but,  if  I  undexstand  his  disposition,  it  is.  not  of  such  corrigible 
stuff'  that  we  should  hope  for  any  amendment  in  him  before 
Ib9>has  aoeomplished  the  destruction  of  this  country.  Like 
ether  zaises,  he  Hnty  perhaps  live  to*  see  his  error,  but  not 
mtil  he  has  ruined  his  estate. 

EHILOJUNIUS. 

«aied  hf  iSkv  onrwn*     Tiie  iroiiT'  of  tfie  expressiqir  here  adopted  proceeds 
fipoH  ii»  weU'known  tkst-  tiiat  Lord  Suidwich  was  at  this  very  time  the  most 
|toffig»te  of  all  tbe  Bed&id  party; 
*  Sir  Joki  Moore.. 
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LETTER  XV  *. 

TO   HIS   GRACE   THE   DUKE   OF   GBA.FTON. 


My  Lord,  July  8, 1769. 

If  nature  had  given  you  an  understanding  qualified  to  keep 
pace  with  the  wishes  and  principles  of  your  heart,  she  would 
have  made  you,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  minister  that 

*  In  this  Letter  Jonias  with  unabated  Beverity,  but  less  of  personal  crimina- 
tion, renews  in  closer  array  of  fiict  and  argument  his  general  attack  on  the 
Buke  of  Grafton.  His  eloquence,  however,  and  political  sagacity,  did  not  suc- 
ceed any  more  than  the  petition  of  the  livery  of  London,  in  obliging  the 
king  to  alter  his  plan  of  government,  or  the  ministry  to  retire.  That  the 
reader  may  better  understand  the  position  of  the  belligerents — of  the  sove- 
reign and  his  ministry  on  one  side,  and  the  opposition  on  the  other,  consist- 
ing of  the  now  united  Whig  phalanx,  Junius,  Wilkes  and  the  populace,  with 
the  agitators  of  the  City — and  that  he  may  be  the  better  instructed  by  the 
truths  in  these  Letters,  without  being  misled  by  their  prejudices  and  errors, 
it  is  essential  in  the  perusal  of  them  to  hold  the  following  facts  steadily  in 
his  mind : — 

1.  The  plan  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  great  Whig  aristocracy,  by 
selecting  ability  and  loyalty  from  among  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  did  not 
begin  with  Lord  Bute,  but  was  conceived  and  arranged  by  Bolingbroke ; 
was  imperfectly  carried  into  effect  in  the  opposition  guided  by  Mr.  Fulteney, 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  Lord  Carteret;  occasioned,  in  the  struggle 
between  its  supporters  and  opposers,  all  that  uncertainty  and  weakness  of 
government  which  prevailed  from  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  till 
the  Pelhams  were  fully  established  in  ministerial  power ;  and  was  renewed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1758,  after  the  Whig  aristocracy  had  made  themselves  odious 
by  corruption,  tyranny,  and  failures. 

2.  The  Earl  of  Bute,  in  his  attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  erred  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  not  gaining  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  confidential  ally.  Pitt  hated 
the  great  Whig  aristocracy  which  had  scowled  on  his  talents,  and  thwarted, 
by  every  artifice,  his  attempts  to  rise  by  ability  and  patriotism  above  the 
native  humility  of  his  fortune.  He  courted  the  Tories  of  Leicester  House  ; 
and  desired  nothing  better  than  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
mingled  Whigs  and  Tories,  by  which  the  aristocracy  that  had  oppressed 
him  might  be  overthrown.  Having  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  George 
IL,  who  had  previously  regarded  him  with  aversion,  Pitt  learned  to  value 
himself  on  cultivating  the  personal  favour  of  his  sovereign,  not  less  than  on 
commanding  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  Had  the  king  and  Lord  Bute 
treated  him  with  free  unbounded  confidence,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
entered  cordially  into  their  new  plan  of  combining  and  balancing  parties,  and 
it  might  have  been  accomplished  without  occasioning  that  long  prostration 
of  government  which  ensued  in  the  prosecution  of  it  without  Pitt's  aid.  It 
was  the  conceit  of  ability  which  he  possessed  not,  it  was  a  jealousy  incom- 
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ever  was  employed  under  a  limited  monarch  to  accomplish 
the  riiin  of  a  free  people.  When  neither  the  feelings  of 
shame,  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  nor  the  dread  of  punish- 

patible  with  trae  greatness  of  soul,  it  was  a  semtude  to  sordid  interests 
and  petty  prejudices,  that  made  Bute  irritate  Pitt  to  resignation,  instead  of 
courting,  in  happy  hour,  his  confidential  friendship.  This  was  the  capital  error 
of  the  king's  elect.  He  meant  well ;  when  too  late,  he  strove  to  regain  for  his 
sovereign  the  cordial  service  of  Pitt.  Even  then,  however,  there  were  in  his 
advances  a  hesitation  and  duplicity  which  Pitt's  penetration  could  not  &il  to 
detect,  and  which  his  generous  nature  must  of  necessity  abhor. 

3.  In  the  first  dissociation  of  the  Whigs  from  the  Tories,  in  the  counter* 
poise  of  those  two  parties  in  the  reign  of  William,  in  their  alternate  suc- 
cess under  Anne,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  during  the  two  first  reigns 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  in  the  efforts  of  St.  John,  of  Pitt,  of  Bute,  to 
displace  them,  and  in  the  consummation  of  Tory  ascendancy  imder  the 
ministry  of  the  son  of  Chatham,  the  operation  of  general  and  permanent 
causes  is  conspicuously  remarkable — causes  originating  in  the  first  principles 
of  human  nature,  and,  in  the  fundamental  composition  of  society,  predomi- 
nating over  all  those  secondary  causes  to  which  narrow-minded  courtiers, 
patriots,  politicians,  party- writers,  and  historians,  have  attributed  all  the  fluc- 
tuation and  changes  in  the  government  and  policy  of  Britain. 

4.  During  the  long  supremacy  of  the  Whigs,  both  the  Extcutive  and  the 
Legislative  Powers  had  made  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution.  These  had,  indeed,  been  in  part 
counterbalanced  by  the  growing  ascendancy  of  public  opinion,  the  voice  of 
which  had  begun  to  be  generally  listened  to,  and  obeyed,  by  both  the  crown 
and  the  parliament.  It  was  time,  however,  both  for  the  safety  of  the  crown 
and  the  constitution,  that  such  encroachments  should  be  checked.  They 
could  not  have  been  effectually  checked  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  opposi- 
tion, both  in  parliament  and  among  the  people,  in  support  of  which  the 
Letters  of  Junius  were  written. 

5.  It  does  not  appear,  that  any  one  of  the  parties  in  the  opposition,  from 
the  year  1760  to  the  year  1770,  had  thoroughly  studied  anything  but  their 
private  and  party  interests  and  caprices  of  all  that  was  in  dispute.  Tluy 
had  no  principles  thoroughly  understood ;  and,  became  thoroughly  under- 
stood,  therefore  not  to  he  condoned.  The  great  utilities  of  government  and 
society  impelled  them  along  in  a  course  in  which  Whigs  and  Tories  might 
cordially  move  on  together.  But  here  they  were,  in  some  sort  unconscious 
agents;  as  to  all  else,  what  they  called  their  principles  continually  yielded  to 
their  interests  and  passions.  The  peace  of  1763,  hastily  concluded,  was  at 
first  almost  unanimously  approved  by  all  but  Mr.  Pitt.  Even  of  the  perse- 
cution of  Wilkes,  almost  all,  in  their  turn,  approved,  at  least  so  &r  as  not  to 
make  his  acquittal  a  condition  without  which  they  would  not  act  with 
government.  In  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  Americans,  it  is  evident  from 
the  whole  conduct  of  all  parties,  that  there  was,  in  truthf  no  real  dispute, 
except  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  easy  execution.  Wilkes  had 
his  merits  and  his  uses,  but  patriotism  with  him  was  merely  a  game  of  calcu- 
lation. His  spirit  delighted  in  bold  contention,  and  he  desired  to  make  his 
fortune.     This  was  the  sum  of  his  impulses :  and  yet  he  happened  to  ex- 
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B&CBt,  form  aay-bar  to  the  designs  ol  a  mmister,  the  peopU 
would  ha^  too'  much  reason  to  lament  their  condition,  if  the j 
did  net  find  soma  lesoucce  in  the:  weaknass  of  his  understmij^ 
ing.  We  owe  it>  to-  the  bounty  of  FioTidenfie,  that  the.  oom.- 
pletesi  depmvity  of  the  heact  i&  somfitiBies  strangely  united 
irsdi  a  eonfaaios  of  the  mind  which  oounte^nutts  the  nnat 
fayomite  principles;  and  makes^^  the  same  man  treacherous 
wi^ut  art»  and.  a  hypocrite  without  deceiving.  The  me&- 
sures,  for  instemse,  in  whick  your  G>raee's  aetiyity  haa  heim 
^iu^j  verted,  as  tiiey  were  adopted  without  lycill,  should 
have  beett  conducted  with  more  thmr  common  dexterity.  But 
traly^  my  Lord,  the  execution  has  been  as  gross  as  the  design. 

MBit  more  remarkable  8teadmen,.and  t»  be  tbff  instrament  of  greater  good 
to  the  conititutLoii,  than,  was  e£fected  by  aH  that  cabals^  and.  all.  the  parlia^ 
mentary  eloqufflicey.  of  the  hiji^er  membera^  of  the  oppoaition*  The  patriot 
€3tizeDB  of  London^hadas  little  of  virtue,  and.  intelligence  in  tiieir  oppontLoB 
aathe  parliamenlary  leaders.  The  agitators  who  stirred  tbeBs:into  action 
were  mostly  menaotuated  by  base  or  absurd  motlvesi  The  juobi  were  inqpnid 
by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  low  insolence. 

6.  Th&ce  wa&  much  of  weakness,  of  naxiownesSf  of  mean  artifice,  and.  of 
blundering  rashness  in  tha  system  of  the  court  itself  In  principle,  and  in 
its  first  leading  views,  it  was  considerably  in  tiie  right :  in  almost  all  eke, 
it.  was  in  the  wrong.  Tbe  virtue  and  abilit j  of  the  sovereign  himself,  toga* 
ther  with  the  insuperable  necessities  of  govemment,.seem  to  have  contributed^ 
much  more  than  the  skill  or  honesty  of  any  of  his  seeret  counsellors,  to  avert 
that  ruin  whicb  the  weakness  of  the  govemmenty.  and  tha  strengtb  of  the 
oppcnition,  too  long  threatened. 

7.  What  the  Whigs,  who  complained  of  a  secret'  inflatmuie  ait  cauxt,  which, 
after  the  public  retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  had  no  existence,,  continually  de« 
manded,  was^  in.  &xt,  that  the  king  should  never  presume  to  think  oi  speak 
of  any  one  concern  of  his  government,,  except  in  their  presenoe,  and  in  im- 
plicit submission  to  their  control.  These  were  the  conditions  to  which  they 
ftrove  to  reduce  their  sovereign^  and  which  were  chiefly  thwarted  by  theic 
own  mutual  treachery. 

S.  At  the  time  when  these  Letters,  were  written.  Lord.  Chatham^,  Lard 
Temple,  the  llaxquis  of  Bockingham,,  and  Mr..  George  Gkenvill^.  acte4  in 
union.  They-  believed  it  impossible  that  their  strength,  should  not  prevail^ 
and  they  were  using  every  possible  effort  to  take  by  atomv  the^  stroi^olda 
of  the  administration.  They  had  mutnally  vowedl  neve£  meie  to  sufiac 
themselves  to  be  disunited  by  the  practices  of  their  adversanes.  But  theic 
engagements  and  resolutiona  were,  happili^,.  not  of  a  nature  to  resist  thafini 
splendid  temptations  of  avarice  or  amlutiMi.. 

9.  FBom.fdl  this  it  fiollows,  that  the  Bnka  of  Qiafion.  was.  net,  in>  politicfl 
and  patriotism,  a  worse  man  than  the  other  conspicuous  leader^  whether  of 
the  ministry  or  of  the  opposition,  despite  of  the  isvohing  enhibition  of.  him 
by  Junius. — lSi>^ 
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Bfoiie  decisive  step  jtm  have  defeated  til  tlie  arts  of  writing. 
Yon  have-  ladrlj  eo^ouiid«d  the  intrigues  of  opposition,  and 
ak&aced  the  eiamo«TS  of  feuition.  A  daric,  aanbiguous  system 
Bnght  reqairo'  and  furnish  th&  materials,  of  ingenious  ilhist]»> 
lion ;  andl,  iis  donbtfal  measnres,  the:  vindent  exaggevation  ai 
fBxtj  most  be  employed  to-  rouse  and  engage  the  passions  o€ 
tile  people.  ¥oa  have  now  brought  the  m^ts  of  your  ad- 
H«nSion  to  aa  issue  o«  .hicrevery  Englishmi  ol  the 
narrowest  eapaeity  may  determine  £9r  himselL  It  is  not  an 
alarm  to^  the  passions,  but  a  calm  appeal  to  the*  judgment  of 
iSiB  people  npon  their  own  most  essential  interests.  A  more 
experienced  minuter  would  not  have-  hazaiaiad  a  direet  inrar 
sion  of  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution  be&re  he  had 
made  some  progress  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
With  such  a  cause  aB>  yours,  my  Lord,,  it  is^ot  suffieient  tliat 
you  have,  the  Goi»t  at  your  devotian  unless,  you  can  find 
me^a  to  corrupt  or  intimidate  the  jury.  The  coUecttve  body 
of  the  people  form  that  juiy,  and  fi:om  their  decision  there  ia 
»  But  one  appeal. 

Whether  you  have  talents  to  support  you  at.  a.  crisis  of  such 
«^culty  and  dunger  should  long  since  have  been  considered. 
Judging  truly  (^  your  dasposition,  you.  have,  perhaps,  mistaken 
the  extent  of  your  capacity.  Good  faith  and  folly  have  so 
long  been  recei^red  for  synonymous  terms,,  that  the  reverse  of 
the  proposition  has'  grown  into  credit,  and  every  villain 
fimcies  himself  a  man  of  abilities.  It  is  the  apprehension  of 
your  Mends,  mj  Lord^  that  you  have  drawn  some  hasty  cour 
dusion  of  this  sort,  and  that  a  partial  reliance  upon  your 
moral-  ehajraeter  Ihas  betrayed  you  beyond  the  depth  of  yoixr 
understaadiiEg,  You  have  now  eaxiied  things  too  fftir  to  re^ 
treat.  You  have  plainly  declared  to  the  people  what  they  are 
to  expect  from  the  continuance  of  your  administration.  It  is 
time  for  your  G-race  to  consider  what  you  also  may  expect  in 
return  from  their  spirit  and  their  resentment. 

Since  the  accession  of  our  moat,  graeious  sovereign  to  the 
thfonewe  hai^  seen  a  system  of  government  which  may  well 
be  ecdled  a  reign  of  experiments.  Parties  of  all  denomina- 
iSons  have  been  employed  and  dismissed.  The  advice  of  the 
ai)lest  men  in  this  country  has  been  repeatedly  called  for  and 
rejected;  and.  when  the  royal  displeasme  has  been  signified 
to  a  minister,  the  marks  of  it  have  usually  been  proportioned 
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to  his  abilities  and  integrity.  The  spirit  of  the  favourite 
had  some  apparent  influence  upon  every  administration ;  and 
every  set  of  ministers  preserved  an  appearance  of  duration,  as 
long  as  they  submitted  to  that  influence.  But  there  were  cer- 
tain services  to  be  performed  for  the  favourite's  security,  or  to 
gratify  his  resentments,  which  your  predecessors  in  office  had 
the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  not  to  undertake.  The  moment  this 
refractory  spirit  was  discovered  their  disgrace  was  determined. 
Lord  Cliatham,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Lord  Eockingham  have 
successively  had  the  honour  to  be  dismissed  for  preferring, 
their  duty  as  servants  of  the  public  to  those  compliances 
which  were  expected  from  their  station.  A  submissive  ad- 
ministration was  at  last  gradually  collected  from  the  deserters 
of  all  parties,  interests,  and  connections;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  fin4  a  leader  for  these  gallant  well-disciplined 
troops.  Stand  forth,  my  Lord,  for  thou  art  the  man.  Lord  Bute 
found  no  resource  of  dependence  or  security  in  the  proud, 
imposing  superiority  of  Lord  Chatham's  abilities,  the  shrewd, 
inflexible  judgment  of  Mr.  Grenville  *,  nor  in  the  mild  but 
determined  integrity  of  Lord  Rockingham.  His  views  and 
situation  required  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties;  and 
he  was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  compo- 
sition, and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  happily 
arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace.  Flat 
and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but,  brought  into  action,  you 
become  vitriol  again.  Such  are  the  extremes  of  alternate 
indolence  or  fury  which  have  governed  your  whole  adminis- 
tration. Your  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  people  soon 
becoming  desperate,  like  other  honest  servants  you  determined 
to  involve  the  best  of  masters  in  the  same  difficulties  with 
yourself.     We  owe  it  to  your  Grace's  well-directed  labours, 

*  Mr.  G.  Grenville^  younger  brother  of  Lord  Temple,  and  brother-In-Iaw 
to  Lord  Chatham,  was  a  political  ^leve  of  his  maternal  micle,  Lord  Gobham. 
He  first  attached  himself  to  the  Tory  party  in  consequence  of  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  the  confidential  Mend  of  Bolingbroke,  and 
father  of  Lord  Egremont;  and  was  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  when 
Lord  Bute,  in  1762,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  planned 
the  American  Stamp  Act,  and  commenced  the  opposition  to  Wilkes.  He 
afterwards,  however,  became  disgusted  with  Lord  Bute,  and,  upon  his 
resignation,  firmly  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Lord  Bockingham,  the 
most  pure  and  unmixed  Whig  leader  of  his  day,  with  whom  also  Lord  Temple 
and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  had  now  united  themselves. 
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that  your  soyereign  has  been  persuaded  to  doubt  of  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  and  the  people  to  suspect  the  virtues  of 
their  sovereign,  at  a  time  when  both  were  unquestionable. 
You  have  degraded  the  royal  dignity  into  a  base,  dishonourable 
<x)mpetition  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  had  you  abilities  to  carry 
even  this  last  contemptible  triumph  over  a  private  man,  mth- 
out  the  grossest  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con* 
fititudon  and  rights  of  the  people.  But  these  are  rights,  my 
Lord,  which  you  can  no  more  annihilate  than  you  can  the  soil 
to  which  they  are  annexed.  The  question  no  longer  turns 
upon  points  of  national  honour  and  security  abroad,  or  on 
the  degrees  of  expedience  and  propriety  of  measures  at  home. 
It  was  not  inconsistent  that  you  should  abandon  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  another  country*,  which  you  had  persecuted  in 
your  own;  and  in  the  common  arts  of  domestic  corruption, 
we  miss  no  part  of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole's  system  except  his 
abilities.  In  this  humble  imitative  line  you  might  long  have 
proceeded,  safe  and  contemptible.  You  might,  probably,  never 
have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  being  hated,  and  even  have  been 
despised  with  moderation.  But  it  seems  you  meant  to  be 
distinguished,  and,  to  a  mind  like  yours,  there  was  no  other 
road  to  fame  but  by  the  destruction  of  a  noble  fabric,  which 
you  thought  had  been  too  long  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
The  use  you  have  made  of  the  military  force  introduced  an 
alarming  change  in  the  mode  of  executing  the  laws.  The 
arbitrary  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell  invades  the  foundation 
of  the  laws  themselves,  as  it  manifestly  transfers  the  right  of 
legislation  from  those  whom  the  people  have  chosen  to  those 
whom  they  have  rejected.  With  a  succession  of  such  appoint- 
ments we  may  soon  see  a  House  of  Commons  collected,  in 
the  choice  of  which  the  other  towns  and  counties  of  England 
will  have  as  little  share  as  the  devoted  county  of  Middlesex. 

Yet,  I  trust,  your  Grace  will  find  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  violent  measures,  nor 
deceived  by  refinements.  When  they  see  Mr  Luttrell  seated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  mere  dint  of  power,  and  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  choice  of  a  whole  county,  they  will  not 
listen  to  those  subtleties  by  which  every  arbitrary  exertion  of 
authority  is  explained  into  liie  law  and  privilege  of  parliament. 

*  Crontca. 
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It  reqoif^s  no^pevBuuioii  oi  aafgnmeiit,  but  ataif^i&e'eiadaBe* 
of  ^Ete  senses,  ts  convinoe  tbem  &at  io  tiansf^  the  eight  of 
dBctian'feam  ithe^coMeotm  to  '^ue  vepresentatiiie  hoij  of  tha 
{Msople  'OODrtmdiate  ail  those  ideas  of  a  Hnue  tof  CommonB 
Tfvhich  ^ej  have  raceiTed  firom  their  foreCsLthBiB,  .and  «rhich 
they  have  akeady,  thiragh  Tidiily  pediapfl,  delivBffed  to  their 
children.  The  prinoiples  'on  whioh  Ihis  -violeiit  -measuifi  has 
been  defended,  have  added  sBom  to  ii:yjuy,.and  ioKOfid  us  t* 
feel  that  we  are  not  only  oppressed  but  inmltsd, 

With  '^what  ieroe,  m^  Ijocd,  with  what  proteotian,  «re  jon 
prepared  to  meet  the  united  detestation  of  the  :people  of  Ex^ 
land  ?    The  oity  «f  London  has  gi¥en  a  generous  example  te 
tiie  kingdom  in  what  maimer  a  king  of  this  teoantry  ought  to 
be  -'addressed  *;  and  I  &ncy,  my  liord,  it  is  aot  yet  in  your 
courage  to  stand  between  your  sovereign  and  the  addresses  of 
his  Bubjeots.    The  injmieB  you  have  done  this  .country  aw 
such  as  demand  not  <miy  rediiess  bat  vengeance.     In  vata 
shall  yen  look  far  pzotection  to  -that  -venal  Yti^  whidi  yoK 
have  already  paid  for — another  must  be  purchased;  and  to 
save  a  minister,  the  House  of  Commonfi  must  declare  them- 
selves not  only  independent  of  their  constituents,   but  the 
determined  enemies  of  the  constitution.     Consider,  my  Lord* 
whether  this  be  an  -eKtremity  to  which  itheir  fears  will  permit 
Ihem  to  advance,  or,  if  tA^V  protection  should  IeuI  you,  how 
£Eur  you  are  authorized  to  rely  upon  the  sincerity  of  thoae 
smiles  which  a  pious  court  lavishes  without  xeluotanoe  upon 
a  libertine  by  profession.    It  is  not,  indeed,  tbe  least  of  the 
thousand  contradietions  which  attend  you,  that  a  man,  marked 
to  tibe  world  by  the  grossest  violation  of  all  ceremony  and  de- 
corum, should  be  the  first  seitvant  of  a  court  in  which  prayers 
are  morality  and  kneeling  is  religion.      Trust  not  :too  far  to 
appearances  by  which  your  predecessors  have  been  deoeived, 
though  they  have  not  been  injured.    Even  the  'best  of  princes 
may  at  last  discover  that  this  is  a  contention  in  which  every- 
thing may  be  lost  but  nothing  can  be  gained;  and, as  you 
became  minister  by  accident,  were  adopted  without  choice, 
trusted  without  confidence,  and  continued  without  favour, 
be  assured  that,  whenever  an  occasion  presses,  you  will  be 
discarded  without  even  the  forms  of  regret.     You  will  then 

*  See  thia  subject  BEurther  notbed  in  JudIub's  Letter  zxxvii. 
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InefeiBaficm  to%6'3iai^M  itf  yea  are  <pQnnltto<l^  i^ire  to  tluft 
seat  of  losmkig  wfaoeb,  m  oemievc^kBMon  ttji  ttke  i^Btem  of 
your  life,  t&e  tK>mfar&tiTO  mritif  of  jeor  ouDanevB  iisdi  those 
of  l^ieir  liigh  ^fltoward,  ana  &  ^lonsand  other  reoommendiQg 
dzoHmBtaaoes,  has  obosen  you  to  ^neoorage  ikm  growing  'mtoe 
of  their  youth,  and  ito  'preedde  over  Iteir  tednoation  i<.  When- 
ever &e  i^rit  of  distribdting  pvebends  wai  'biidiopdokB  flball 
ha^e  departed  from  you,  you  ^H 'find  tbet  lesraed  semkuny 
pezfectly  xecovered  from  libe  ddiriamtof  an  inslBiiatiai,  .and» 
y^bat  m  truth  it  ought  to  be,  once  moreapeasefdl  soene^of 
shmjber  and  fhou^^ess  •meditation.  H^e  Tenersble  ^ton  of 
Ihe  university  will  110  longer  -dietreflB  your  -modesty  ^y  'pro- 
posing you  for  a  pattern  to  liherr  pupHs.  The  learned  duihiesB 
of  declamation  ^1  be  sileiltt;  and  -even  tdse  venal  miise|, 
though  bappiest  in  fiction,  will  forget  your  virtues.  Yet,  dear 
the  benefit  of  "fhe  siHsceeding  age,  I  oo^d  "wish  tbot  your  le* 
treatt  mi^t  be  diiferred  until  your  mofals  Bhfiil  hsB^p[alj  be 
r^ened  to  that  maturity  of  cormption  at  whaeh  iihe  wont 
examples  cease  to  be  costs^ous. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEE  XVI. 

TO  THE  PSINTEB  OF  TH£   FUBIJO  ADVEBTISEB^. 
fiiB,  July  10, 176«. 

A  GBEAT  deal  of  useless  argument  might  have  been  saved  in 
the  political  contest  whioh  has  arisen  upon  the  es^ulsion  of 

*  TThe  Duke  of  Qxafton  was  chaQcellor,  and  Lord  Sandwich  high  steward^ 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

f  Dr.  HinchlifFe,  afterward^  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  his  official  situation 
as  vice-chaxKellor  of  <kmbridge,  made  an  ^oration  in  praise  of  ihe  Bvke  of 
8fB(fton-on  introducing  him  to  the  senate-iioiiae  an  ^  morning  of  his  in- 
itaUation  to  the  chancellorship  of  that  um-varsity. 

.t  Alluding  to  Gbay's  celebrated  Ode  to  Music,  composed  and  performed 
on  the  installation  of  his  Qiace  as  chancellor  of  the  univessity,  beginning — 

Hrace!  ayaunt!  'tis  holy  ground — 
Oonras  and  his  midnight  crew,  &c. 

§  This  letter  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  the  whole  collection  affords  of 
cl^ur  and  cogent  reasoning.  It  cannot  be  too  often  read  by  those  who  would 
kamto  reason  with  precision,  yet  without  elaborate  zefinemen<^  who  would 
join  force  and  brevity  with  lucid  clearness,  whether  in  writing  sr  in  debate^ 
in  the  ardour  of  real  business,  or  in  the  coolness  of  speculatlonj — tEd. 
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Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell, 
if  the  question  had  been  once  stated  with  precision,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  each  party,  and  clearly  understood  by  them 
both.  But  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  dispute,  it  usually 
happens  that  much  time  is  lost  in  referring  to  a  multitude  of 
cases  and  precedents  which  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or 
in  maintaining  propositions  which  are  either  not  disputed,  or, 
whether  they  be  admitted  or  denied,  are  entirely  indiflferent 
as  to  the  matter  in  debate,  until,  at  last,  the  mind,  perplexed 
and  confounded  with  the  endless  subtleties  of  controversy, 
loses  sight  of  the  main  question,  and  never  arrives  at  truth. 
Both  parties  in  the  dispute  are  apt  enough  to  practise  these 
dishonest  artifices.  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause  is  interested  in  concealing  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  good  cause  mangled 
by  advocates  who  do  not  know  the  real  strength  of  it. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know,  for  instance,  to  what  purpose,  in 
the  present  case,  so  many  precedents  have  been  produced  to 
prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  expel  one 
of  their  own  members ;  that  it  belongs  to  Ihem  to  judge  of 
the  validity  of  elections;  or  that  the  law  of  parliament  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land*?  After  all  these  propositions 
are  admitted,  Mr.  LuttrelVs  right  to  his  seat  will  continue  to 
be  just  as  disputable  as  it  was  before.  Not  one  of  them  is  at 
present  in  agitation.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  House  of 
Commons  were  authorized  to  expel  Mr.  Wilkes ;  that  they 
are  the  proper  court  to  judge  of  elections,  and  that  the  law 
of  parliament  is  binding  upon  the  people ;  still  it  remains  to 
be  inquired  whether  the  House,  by  their  resolution  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Luttrell,  have,  or  have  not,  truly  declared  that  law. 
To  facilitate  this  inquiry,  I  would  have  the  question  cleared 
of  all  foreign  or  indiflferent  matter.  The  following  state  of 
it  vnll  probably  be  thought  a  fair  one  by  both  parties ;  and 
then,  I  imagine,  there  is  no  gentleman  in  this  country  who 
will  not  be  capable  of  forming  a  judicious  and  true  opinion 
upon  it.  I  take  the  question  to  be  strictly  this :  **  Whether 
or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  parliament,  that 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  these  admissions  are  made^  not  as  of  truths 
unquestionable,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument^  and  in  order  to  bring  the  real 
question  to  issue.— Junius. 
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itself  creates  in  him  such  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  that, 
at  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and 
void,  and  that  any  other  candidate,  who,  except  the  person 
expelled,  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the 
sitting  member." 

To  prove  that  the  aflfirmative  is  the  law  of  parliament,  I 
apprehend  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons to  declare  it  to  be  so.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  indeed 
to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  suffering  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  declare  new  laws,  without  argument  or  example, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  prudent  enough  to  submit  to  authority; 
but  a  mere  assertion  will  never  convince,  much  less  will  it  be 
thought  reasonable  to  prove  the  right  by  the  fact  itself.  The 
ministry  have  not  yet  pretended  to  such  a  tyranny  over  our 
minds.  To  support  the  affirmative  fairly,  it  will  either  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  some  statute  in  which  that  positive  provision 
shall  have  been  made,  that  specific  disability  clearly  created, 
and  the  consequence  of  it  declared,  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
statute,  the  custom  of  parliament  must  then  be  referred  to, 
and  some  case  or  cases  *  strictly  in  point  must  be  produced, 
with  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  them ;  for  I  readily 
admit  that  the  custom  of  parliament,  once  clearly  proved,  is^ 
equally  binding  with  the  common  aud  statute  law. 

The  consideration  of  what  may  be  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able makes  no  part  of  this  question.  We  are  inquiring  what' 
the  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Reason  may  be  applied", 
to  show  the  impropriety  or  expedience  of  a  law,  but  we  must, 
have  either  statute  or  precedent  to  prove  the  existence  of  it.. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  late  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  is  defensible  on  general 
principles  of  reason,  any  more  than  in  law.  This  is  not  the 
hinge  on  which  the  debate  turns. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  I  have  laid  down  an  accurate 
state  of  the  question,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  1st,  That  there 
is  no  statute  existing  by  which  that  specific  disability  which 
we  speak  of  is  created.  If  there  be,  let  it  be  produced. 
The  argument  will  then  be  at  an  end. 

Sndly,  That  there  is  no  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of 

*  Precedents,  in  opposition  to  principles,  have  little  weight  with  Junius ; 
hut  he  thought  it  necessary  to  meet  the  ministry  upon  their  own  ground. — 

JUKIUS. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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tbe  House  of  Commons  vfhich  comes  entirely  home  to  the 
pfesent  case,  mz.,  "•  where  an  expelled  member  has  been 
xetumed  again,,  and  another  candidate,  with,  an  infenor  nam- 
faer  of  Yotes^  has  been  declared  the  sitting  member."  If 
there  be  such  a  precedent,  let  it  be  given  to  us  plainly,  and  I 
sm  siire  it  wiil  have  more  wei^^t  than  all  the  eunuing  argu- 
ments which  have'  been  drawn  £nxn  inferenees  and  proba- 
bilities. 

The  ministry,  in  tiaait  laborious  pamphlet  which,  I  pre- 
sume, containsr  the  whole  strength  of  the  party,  have  d&* 
daied  *,  "  Thak  Mr.  Walpole's  f  was  the  first  and  caily  in- 
stanse,  in  which  the  electors  of  any  county  or  borough  had 
returned  a  person  expelled  to  serve  in  the  same  parliament." 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  case  more  exactly  in  point. 
Mr.  Walpole  was  expelled  and,  having  a  majority  of  votes  at 
the  next  ekctioos,  was  returned  again.  The  friJends  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  a  candidate  set  up  by  the  ministry,  petitioned  the 
linose  that  he*  might  be  the  sitting  member  |.    Thus  far  the 

*  CffM  of  ^  Middlesex  JElection  ConMeredy  page  38. — Jumrs. 

■f:  This  &ct  occurred  while  Mr.  Walpole  was  in  an  inferibr  capacity  to 
that  in  which  he  afterwards  appeared  so  conspicuously  as  prime  minister  of 
KTeorge  I.  and  Gkorge  II.  At  the-  period  in  question,  the  Tories  having  o%> 
Gained  a  majority  in  parliament,  expdied  him  far  the  crime  of  having  accepted 
pBofilB  upon  3  military  contracty  while  secretary  at  woe,  and  at  the  same 
itime  possessed  influence  enough  to  have  him  committed  to  the  Tower*  He 
vaa  member  for  Lynn  Begii^  the  burgesses  of  which  borough  were  warmly 
attached  to  him.  It  was  for  this  borough  he  had  been  returned  at  an  earij 
periiotd-  of  his  life^  by  vfhie^  he  was  enabled,  wikile-  a  young  peliticxan,  ta 
head  the  Whig  jparty  against  St.  John,  aftecvards  Lord  BoliBg^roke,  who 
itoek  a  leading  part  in  the  Tory  administration  of  Harley. 

From  the  disgrace  into  which  he  was  hereby  for  a  long  time  plunged,  he- 
was  at  length  reUeved  by  the  fitilure  of  the  minister's  fisivourite  expedient  of 
the  South  Sea  incorporation,  and  the  extreme  unpopularity  in  which  he  waa 
consequently  involved.  Walpole  now  triumphed  upon  the  mm  of  his  rivals 
heeame  prime  minister,  retuned  the  pest  ^neugli  l^e  whole  of  the  existing 
and  part  of  the  next  leign,  and  for  his  serrieea  was  created  Earl  of  Orford. 

I  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  case  as  extracted  from  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons : — 

**  On  the  23rd  of  February,  1711,  a  petition  of  l&e  freemen  and  free* 
burghers  of  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the  coon^  of  Norfolk,  was 
presented  to  the  house,  and  read ;  setting  forth,  that  Monday  the  eleventh 
of  February  last,  being  appointed  for  choosing  a  member  to  serve  in  parlia- 
vaBat  in  tiiis  borough,  in  the  room  of  Bob^  Walpole,  Es^,  expelled  ^is 
heoa^  Samael  Taylor,  Esq.,  was  deeted  their  burgess;  but  John  Bagg, 
present  mayor  of  the  sud  borough,  r^tued  to  return,  the  said  Samuel  Taylor, 
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drcumaliUEiees  tally  exactly,  except  that  our  Hoosis.  of  CoxQ'^ 
moDs  saved  Mr.  Luttrell  the  trouble'  of  petitioning.  The 
point  of  law,  however,  was  the  same.  It  came  regularly 
Worfe  the  house,  and  it  was  their  business  to  determine  upon 
it  They  did  determine  it,  for  they  declared  Mr.  Taylor  not 
duly  elected.  If  it  be  said  that  they  meaat  this  resolution  as 
xnattfir  of  favour  and  iadulgenae  to  the  borough  which  had 
retorted  Mr.  Walpole  upon  them,  in  order  that  the  burgesses, 
lauxwing  what  the  law  was,  might  correct  their  error,  I 
SQAwer, 

L  That  it  is  a  strange  way  of  arguing,  to  oppose  a  sup- 
position, whaeh.  no  man  can  prove,  to  a  fact  which  proves 
itself. 

11.  That  if  this  were  the  intention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  must  have  defeated  itself.  The  burgesses  of  Lynn 
could  never  have  known  their  error,  mnch  less  could  tiiey 
have  corrected  it,  by  any  instruction  they  received  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  might  per- 
haps have  foreseen  that,  if  they  returned  Mr.  Walpole  again, 
he  would  again  be  r^ected ;  but  they  never  could  infer  from 
«  resolution  by  which  the  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was 
declared  not  duly  elected  that,  at  a  future  election,  and  in 
similar  cixcumstsmees,  the  House  of  Commons  would  reverse 

though  required  so  ta  doj  and  returned  the  said  Robert  Walpole,  thoBgh 
expelled  this  house,  and  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  praying  the  con- 
ddesation  of  the  house. 

"  March  6th,  The  ord^r  g£  the  day  being  read  of  taking  into  consideca^ 
Uon  the  merita  of  the  petitLon  of  the  freemen'  and  fEee-burghera  of  the 
borough  of  King's  Lynn^  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a  motion  being  made 
that  counsel  be  called  in,  upon  a  division,  it  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 
Tdlers  for  the  yeas.  Sir  Charles  Turner,  Mr.  Ptdteney,  127.  Tellers  for  the 
noes.  Sir  Simeon  Stuart,  Mr.  Foster,  212. — A  motion  being  made,  and  the 
questaon  put,  that  Bobert  Walpole,  JBsq.,  having  been  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  expelled  this  house 
for  an  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption,  when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  preient  parliaroent,  it  was  resolved,  upon  a  division, 
in  the  affirmative.  Then  a  motion  being  made,  and  the  question  put,  that 
Samuel  Taylor,  £sq^,  is  duly  elected  a  burgess  to  serve  in  the  present  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  it  passed  in 
the  n^ative.  Besolved,  that  the  late  election  of  a  burgess  to  serve  in  the 
present  parliament  for  the  said  borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the  county  of 
AoifDl)^,  is  a  void  election." 

N   3 
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« 

their  resolution,  and  receive  the  same  candidate  as  duly 
elected  whom  they  had  before  rejected. 

This  indeed  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  way  of 
declaring  the  law  of  parliament,  and  what  I  presume  no  man» 
whose  understanding  is  not  at  cross-purposes  with  itself,  could 
possibly  understand. 

If,  in  a  case  of  this  importance,  I  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  argue  from  suppositions  rather  than  from  facts,  I 
think  the  probability  in  this  instance  is  directly  the  reverse 
of  what  the  ministry  afl&rm ;  and  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time  would  rather  have 
strained  a  point  in  favour  of  Mr.  Taylor  than  that  they  would 
have  violated  the  law  of  parliament,  and  robbed  Mr.  Taylor 
of  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  to  gratify  a  refractory 
borough  which,  in  defiance  of  them,  had  returned  a  person 
branded  with  the  strongest  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
House. 

But  really,  Sir,  this  way  of  talking,  for  I  cannot  call  it 
argument,  is  a  mockery  of  the  common  understanding  of  the 
nation  too  gross  to  be  endured.  Our  dearest  interests  are  at 
stake.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  not  merely  to  rob  a 
single  county  of  its  rights,  but,  by  inevitable  consequence, 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
fatal  attempt  has  succeeded,  and  stands  as  a  precedent  re- 
corded for  ever.  If  the  ministry  are  unable  to  defend  their 
cause  by  fair  argument  founded  on  facts,  let  them  spare  us 
at  least  the  mortification  of  being  amused  and  deluded  like 
children.  I  believe  there  is  yet  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  this 
country,  which  will  not  submit  to  be  oppressed ;  but  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  this  country,  which 

cannot  be  deceived. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEK  XVII. 

TO   THE    PRINTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  August  1, 1769. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  Junius  to  take    the    t|;ouble 
of  answering  your  correspondent  G .  A.  or  the  quotation  from 
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a  speech  without  doors,  published  in  your  paper  of  the  28th 
of  last  month  *.    The  speech  appeared  before  Jdnius's  letter, 

*  The  "  speech  without  doors'*  was  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  and,  from  the  legal  eminence  of  the  writer,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  • 

A  ^Mech  withovi  doors  upon  the  svhject  of  a  vote  given,  on  ike  9th  day  qf 

May,  1769. 

'*  Your  question  I  will  answer,  having  first  premised  that  if  you  are 
satisfied  we  did  right  in  setting  aside  Mr,  Wilkes's  election,  1  cannot  believe 
it  will  be  a  very  difiicult  task  to  convince  you  that  the  admitting  of  Mr. 
Luttrell  was  the  unavoidable  consequence.  '  No  (say  you)  :  for  surely  you 
might  have  declared  it  a  void  election.  Why  go  greater  lengths  than  in 
former  times,  even  the  most  heated  and  violent,  it  was  ever  tiiought  proper 
to  go  1  Or  upon  what  groimd,  either  of  reason  or  authority,  can  you  justify 
the  vote  you  gave,  that  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  certainly  had  not  the  majority, 
was  duly  elected]'  The  question  you  have  a  right  to  put  to  me,  and  I  mean 
to  give  it  a  direct  answer. 

**  Now  the  principle  upon  which  1  voted  was  this,  that  in  all  cases  of 
election  by  a  majority  of  votes,  wherever  the  candidate  for  whom  the  most 
votes  are  given,  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  under  a 
knovm  legal  incapacity,  the  person  who  had  die  next  greatest  number  of 
votes  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  person  duly  elected.  And  this,  as  a 
general  principle,  I  take  to  be  altogether  uncontrovertible.  We  may  differ 
in  our  ways  of  expressing  the  principle,  or  of  explaining  the  grounds  of  it : 
some  choosing  to  state  it,  that  the  electors  voting  for  such  incapable  person, 
do  for  that  time  forfeit  their  right  of  voting;  others,  that  their  votes  are 
thrown  away;  and  others,  that  votes  for  a  person  not  legally  capable,  are 
not  l^al  votes.  But  in  whatever  way  we  assign  the  ground  of  the  rule,  the 
result  and  conclusion  is  still  the  same,  that,  in  every  such  case,  the  election 
of  the  capable  person  by  the  inferior  number  of  votes,  is  a  good  and  valid 
election. 

"  Nor  is  this  rule,  founded  as  it  is  in  sound  sense  and  public  necessity,  to 
be  put  out  of  countenance  by  a  little  ingenious  sophistry,  playing  upon  the 
ambiguity  of  certain  undefined  terms,  taunting  us  with  the  reproach  of 
elections  by  a  minority,  of  inverting  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  like. 
Not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  the  electors  can  stand  against  its 
authority;  for  sacred  as  those  rights  ought  ever  to  be  held,  the  exercise  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  rights  of  individuals,  must  ever  be  confined 
within  such  bounds,  and  governed  by  such  rules,  as  are  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  the  great  public  ends  for  which  they  were  established.  But 
could  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than  if,  while  you  are  securing  to  indi- 
viduals the  right  they  have  to  take  part  in  determining  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  discharge  the  several  public  offices  and  trusts,  no  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  public,  in  all  events,  may  be  secure  of  having  any  persons  appointed  at 
all  1  Tet  to  this  inconvenience  the  public  must  be  perpetually  exposed,  if 
the  rule  were  to  be  strictly  and  invariably  followed,  that  nothing  but  a 
majority  of  the  electors  could  ever  make  a  good  election.  That  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  entitled  to  have  voice  in  the  election  is  not  necessary. 
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and,  OS  the  author  seems  to  consider  the  grett  proposition  on 
which  all  his  argument  depends,  namely,  ^uitmr.  Wilbes  wa$ 
under  that  known  legal  incapacity  of  which  Junius  speaks,  as 

-vrin  1)6  readily  admitted ;  for,  at  ihat  rate,  tlie  absence  df  one-half  of  tlie 
electors  might  defeat  the  possibility  of  any  election  at  all.  Neither  is  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  candidate's  being  duly  deeted,  that  he  shonld  have 
the  votes  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  electors  present ;  since,  if  it  were^ 
diversity  of  inclinations  among  the  electon,  and  the  putting  up  of  three  can- 
didates, might  as  completely  frustrate  all  posnJ^lity  of  supplymg  the  vaBaney^ 
as  the  absence  of  one-half  of  the  electors  would  in  the  lonner  case.  Aceor^ 
ingly,  therefore,  we  constantly  see,  that  wheR\i«r  tiuro  4ure  moi^  tk^  tm» 
candidates  for  wie  vwcancy,  the  election  is  detomined,  not  so  prc^edy  hs^M. 
maj(»ity,  as  by  a  plurality  of  voices ;  -and  t^e  candidate  who  has  moce  ToaoM 
than  any  one  of  his  competitors,  although  fewCT  than  one-half  of  'Uie  electon 
present,  is  always  determined  to  be  weil  and  duly  deefeed.;  thfere  beings 
indeed,  no  other  method  allowed  by  the  constitntnoi  of  voting  i^aisut  oa» 
candidate,  but  by  voting  for  another ;  nor  any  liberty  of  dedaring  whom  I 
would  prefer  in  the  second  place,  in  case  ray  first  vote  4ihould  prove  in- 
effectual ;  «ither  of  which  allowances  might  prevent  any  election  being  made. 

"  Thus  fsx  then  we  are  guazded  against  the  public  service  being  dis* 
appointed,  either  b}**  the  roaissness  of  the  electors  in  abienting  then»d9M 
from  the  election,  or  by  sudi  a  diversity  of  opinions  araeng  the  electtos  pn^ 
tent  as,  though  iimoeent  in  itself  would  yet  be  of  &tal  xofnaeqnence^  the 
public  should  it  be  suffered  to  operate  so  fiir  as  to  prevent  any  efiectual  ^lee- 
tion  from  taking  place.  But  much  in  Tain  have  these  rules  been  estiddiabed^ 
if  it  is  still  to  be  hi  the  power  of  the  same  number  of  eleettHrs,  by  a  little 
management,  to  e£^ct  the  same  purpose,  and  pot  an  effectual  iwr  to  all  p«h 
sibility  of  a  valid  election.  Had  tb^ey,  by  staying  av^y,  declared  that  tbey 
would  take  no  part  in  supplying  the  vacancy,  their  feUow  dectofs  who  duMtt 
to  exercise  their  franchise,  and  upon  whom,  in  that  case,  the  eomplete  right 
would  have  devolved,  might  have  exercised  their  right  accordingly,  aod  tho 
pnbHc  "service  vrould  have  been  provided  for.  But  shall  they  be  allowed  to 
come,  and  by  declaring  that  they  wiU  vote  against  «fie  candidate,  but  ibr  B9 
other,  or  by  voting  for  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  incapable  of  boidhB|f 
the  office,  as  truly,  to  all  intents  and  piuposes,  deprive  their  fellows  of  their 
light,  and  the  public  of  its  due,,  as  if,  instead  of  coming,  they  had  only  sent 
a  prohibition  of  proceeding  to  any  election  till  it  should  be  their  geod  pleasiire 
to  suiFer  onel  Againat  such  a  mockery  of  the  pubiiic  authority  comaMB 
«ense  reclain» ;  and  has,  therefore,  provided  against  this  abuse  by  painting 
out  this  &rtfaer  qualification  of  the  rule  by  which  elajtions  «•  to  be  dediied. 
That  as  the  electors  vdio  give  no  vote  at  all  have  no  power  «f  excliiding 
any  candidate  for  whom  other  electors  do  V4»te,  so  those  who  gke  tiieir  vctteft 
for^  person  whom  they  know  to  be  by  law  incapable,  are  to  be  considered 
exactly  on  the  siime  footing  as  if  they  gave  no  Totes  at  alL  Not  to  give 
any  vote,  to  declare  I  vote  for  nobody,  or  to  vnte  for  the  Qreat  Mogid,  msBt 
undoubtedly  have  the  same  e£S;ct. 

**  Thus  then  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  gemetal  rule,  thatt  in  case  of  « 
Jonmon,  Ugal  inoapexUy  in  the  person  having  the  mftjeiity  of  vmces^  the 
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a  point  gnanted,  his  speech  k,  in  no  shape,  «n  answer  to 
Junius,  for  this  is  the  verj  qoestioii  in  debate. 

As  to  O.  A.  I  observe  £rBt,  that  if  lie  did  not  admit  of 
Junius  8  state  of  the  quesdom,  he  sbeiild  have  shown  the 
Mkusy  of  it,  or  given  us  a  more  exact  one  :— secondly,  iSb&t 
considering  the  many  hours  and  days  which  the  ministry  and 
their  advocates  hav«  wasted  in  public  idebate,  in  compiling 
large  quartos,  and  collecting  innumerable  preoedents,  ex- 
pressly to  prove  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  warranted  by  the  law,  custom,  and  practice  of 
parliament,  it  is  rather  an  extraordinary  supposition  to  be 
made  hj  one  of  their  own  party,  even  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment,  that  no  sitch  stattUet  no  such  custom  of  parliament^  n» 
such  case  in  point  can  be  produced.  G.  A.  may,  however, 
make  the  supposition  with  safety.  It  contains  nothing  but 
literally  the  fact,  ezc^t  that  there  is  a  case  exactly  in  point, 
with  a  decision  of  the  house,  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  the  present  House  of  Commons  came  te  in  favour  <tf 
Mr.  Luttrell. 

The  ministry  now  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  the  weakness  of 
their  cause,  and,  as  it  usually  happens  ivith  falsehood,  are 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  shiftmg  dieir  ground,  and  changing 
their  whole  defence.  At  first  we  were  told  that  nothing 
could  be  deam  than  that  the  prooeedings  k>{  the  House  c$ 

capable  penon  next  upon  ifa«  poll,  ultkongh  chosen  "fay  a  ininoritj,  is  duly 
deetod,  is  oonsoiiant  to  reason,  is  the  dictate  of  eomman  sense. 

^  That  it  had  also  the  saactian  cf  authority,  I  was  as  clearly  con^ead. 
!rhe  practice  of  the  courts  of  law  in  such  cases  seems  not  to  be  diq>aled^ 
they  have,  by  repeated  decisions,  established  the  principle. 

"  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  both  of  reason  and  authority,  I  not  only 
thought  myself  lolly  justified  in  giving  my  yote,  liiat  Mr.  Luttrell  was  dufy 
•Ifictad,  but  in  truth  I  oooldnot  think  myself  at  liberty  .to  vote  otherwise^ 
being  convinced,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  by  so  voting  I  ehould  do  n» 
wrong  to  the  li43  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  who,  for  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  overbear  the  authority  of  the  Honae  of  Commons,  which  "had  adjudged 
Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  incapable,  had  chosen  to  forego  their  right  of  taking  part 
in  the  nomination  of  a  capable  person  in  hi%  room ;  so,  by  a  contrary  deci- 
^on,  I  should  kave  done  a  most  manifest  injustice  to  Mj.  ijattrell,.and  to  the 
296  freeholders  who  voted  for  him;  and  who,  in  &ila£e  of  a  nomination  by 
an  equal  number  of  freeholders  of  any  other  capable  candidate,  had,  upon 
every  principle  of  reason,  and  every  rule  of  law,  as  well  as  aeeoiding  to  the 
uniform  usage  of  parliament,  conferred  upon  him  .a  dear  title  to  «it  as  one  of 
the  representatives  for  the  county  of  Middleiex." 
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Commons  were  justified  by  the  known  law  and  uniform  cus- 
tom of  parliament.  But  now  it  seems,  if  there  be  no  law, 
the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  make  one,  and  if 
there  be  no  precedent,  they  have  a  right  to  create  the  first ; 
— for  this,  I  presume,  is  the  amount  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  Junius.  If  your  correspondent  had  been  at  all 
versed  in  the  law  of  parliament,  or  generally  in  the  laws  of 
this  country,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  defence  is  as  weak 
and  false  as  the  former. 

The  privileges  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  is  true, 
are  indefinite ;  that  is,  they  have  not  been  described  or  laid 
down  in  any  one  code  or  declaration  whatsoever ;  but  when- 
ever a  question  of  privilege  has  arisen,  it  has  invariably  been 
disputed  or  maintained  upon  the  footing  of  precedents  alone  *. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  Aylesbury  election 
the  House  of  Lords  resolved,  "  That  neither  House  of  Par- 
liament had  any  power,  by  any  vote  or  declaration,  to  create 
to  themselves  any  new  privilege  that  was  not  warranted  by 
the  known  laws  and  customs  of  parliament."  And  to  this 
rule  the  House  of  Commons,  though  otherwise  they  had  acted 
in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  gave  their  assent,  for  they  affirmed 
that  they  had  guided  themselves  by  it  in  asserting  their 
privileges.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  be  true  with  respect  to  matters 
of  privilege  in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  individually 
and  as  a  body,  are  principally  concerned,  how  much  more 
strongly  will  it  hold  against  any  pretended  power  in  that 
House  to  create  or  declare  a  new  law  by  which  not  only  the 
rights  of  the  House  over  their  own  member,  and  those  of  the 
member  himself  are  concluded,  but  also  those  of  a  third  and 
separate  party — I  mean  the  freeholders  of  the  kingdom.  To 
do  justice  to  the  ministry,  they  have  not  yet  pretended  that 
any  one  or  any  two  of  the  three  estates  have  power  to  make 
a  new  law  without  the  concurrence  of  the  third.  They  know 
that  a  man  who  maintains  such  a  doctrine  is  liable,  by  sta- 
tute, to  the  heaviest  penalties.  They  do  not  acknowledge 
that  the  House  of  Commons  have  assumed  a  new  privilege,  or 
declared  a  new  law.  On  the  contrary,  they  affirm  that  their 
proceedings  have  been  strictly  conformable  to  and  founded 

*  This  is  still  meeting  the  ministry  upon  their  own  ground  ;  for,  in  truth, 
no  precedents  will  support  either  natural  injustice,  or  violation  of  positive 
right Junius. 
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upon  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  parliament.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  question  returns  to  the  point,  at  which  Junius 
had  fixed  it,  namely.  Whether  or  no  this  be  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment. If  it  he  not,  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  legal 
authority  to  establish  a  precedent,  and  the  precedent  itself 
is  a  mere  feuit,  without  any  proof  of  right  whatsoever. 

Your  correspondent  concludes  with  a  question  of  the  sim- 
plest nature ;  Must  a  thing  be  torong,  became  it  has  never  been 
done  before?  No.  But  admitting  it  were  proper  to  be  done, 
that  alone  does  not  convey  an  authority  to  do  it  As  to  the 
present  case,  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  the  time  when  not 
only  a  single  person,  but  a  whole  county,  and,  in  effect,  the 
entire  collective  body  of  the  people,  may  again  be  robbed  of 
their  birthright  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
if,  for  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  it  be  neces- 
sary to  trust  that  House  with  a  power  so  exorbitant  and  so 
unconstitutional,  at  least  let  it  be  given  to  them  by  an  act  of 

the  legislature. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTEK  XVIII. 

TO  DB.    WILLIAM   BLACKSTONE,   SOLICITOR   GENERAL  TO   HER 

MAJESTY. 

Sib,  July  29, 1769.^ 

I  SHALL  make  you  no  apology  for  considering  a  certain 
pamphlet,  in  which  your  late  conduct  is  defended,  as  written 
by  yourself*.     The  personal  interest,  the  personal  resent- 

*  This  was  at  last  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  Solicitor-General.  The 
pamphlet  was  entitled,  "An  Answer  to  the  Question  stated;"  and  was  a 
reply  to  a  pamphlet  from  Sir  William  Meredith,  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  parliament  of  the  Whig  party,  entitled,  "  The  Question  stated/' 
in  reference  to  the  adjudication  of  Wilkes's  incapacity  to  sit  in  parliament 
after  his  last  election ;  in  the  course  of  which  also,  the  inconsistency  of 
opinion  between  that  delivered  by  the  Solicitor-Qeneral  in  his  Commentaries, 
and  that  on  the  point  in  question,  was  severely  animadverted  upon. 
'  '  The  press  was  overwhelmed  with  tracts  on  this  dispute  from  both  sides. 
Of  these,  the  chief,  independently  of  Sir  William  Meredith's,  and  the  reply 
to  it  by  Sir  William  Blackstoue,  were  *'  The  Case  of  the  last  Election  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex  considered,"  attributed  to  Mr.  Dyson,  who  was  nick- 
named, by  his  opponents,  Mungo  :  '*  Serious  considerations ; "  "  Mungo  on 
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ments,  and  «lx>ire  all,  that  weanded  spiiit,  imacoastomed  t» 
reproach,  and  I  hope  not  foeqaentiy  conBciooB  of  des^mi^ 
it,  are  signals  which  betray  the  author  to  lis  as  plainly  as  if 
yonr  name  ivere  in  the  tilie-page.  You  appeal  to  the  public 
in  defence  of  your  reputation.  We  hold  it,  Sir,  that  an  in- 
jury offered  to  an  indiyidual  is  interesting  to  society.  On 
this  principle  the  people  of  England  made  common  cause 
witii  Mr.  Wilkes.  On  this  principle,  if  you  are  injured,  they 
will  join  in  your  resentment.  I  shall  not  follow  you  through 
the  insipid  form  of  a  third  peiBon,  but  adckess  myself  to  you 
directly. 

You  seem  to  think  the  channel  of  a  pamphlet  more  re- 
spectable and  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  your  cause  thaa 
that  of  a,  newspaper.  Be  it  so.  Yet  if  newspapers  aro 
scurrilous,  you  must  confess  they  are  impartial.  They  ^ve 
us,  without  any  apparent  preference,  the  wit  and  argument  of 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  the  abusive  duiness  <of  the  opposition. 
The  scales  are  equally  poised.  It  is  not  the  printer's  fiEPilt  if 
the  greater  weight  inclines  the  balance. 

Your  pamphlet,  then,  is  divided  into  an  attack  upon  Mr. 
Grenville's  character,  and  a  defence  of  your  own.  It  would 
would  have  been  more  consiateait,  perhaps,  with  your  professed 
intentions,  to  have  confined  yourself  to  the  last.  But  anger 
has  some  claim  to  indulgence,  amd  railing  is  usually  a  relief 
to  the  mind.  I  hope  you  hove  found  benefit  from  the  ex- 
periment It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  formal  vindi- 
cation of  Mr*  Grenville  upon  his  own  principles.  I  liave 
neither  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  him  *,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  completely  master  of  all  the  facts.  I 
need  not  run  the  risk  of  doing  an  injustice  to  his  opinions,  or 
to  his  conduct,  when  your  pamphlet  alone  carries,  upon  the 
faee  of  it,  a  full  vindication  of  both. 

fhe«iue  0f  QaotBtions;"  "ISjmgo'M  ooseiKinsidesed;*'  "Letter  to  Jnmiw;'' 
"  PiMtRsipt  to  Jimiua,'*  pubtished  in  a  subsequent  gditioa  to  Sir  William 
Blackstane'«  Teplj,  and  *'  The  False  Alann,"  written  by  Doctor  jTaimsoxi. 
0f  all  iiiMse  some  incidental  notice  is  taken  in  the  eonne  of  ^e  yohimei 
before  us. 

*  .This,  as  -already  observed  in  the  FreUmiimy  fisray,  is-^  tndy  siagiilar 
SiKftion  when  taken  in  ■connection  with  the  'SucA,  that  Mr.  ^hrenville,  of  aQ 
tbe  political  chftracten  of  the  day,  appears  to  liaTejjeon  ouraathor's  feyourite. 
fie  voluntarily  omits  every  opportunity  of  'censixriDg  him,  and  xeadily  «&• 
Inaoes  eyery  occasion  of  defending  and  extolling  his  conduct  and  principka. 


t 
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Your  first  reflecdon  is,  that  Mr.  Groiville*  was,  of  all 
men,  the  peraon  who  should  noit  have  complained  of  ibbob- 
akteiKse  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes  i*.  This,  Bir,  is  either  an 
unmeaniDg  sneer,  a  peoTish  expression  of  resentment,  oc,  if 
it  means  anything,  you  plainly  heg  the  question ;  for  whetin^ 
his  parliamHitary  conduct  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes  hag  or 
has  not  been  inconsistent,  remains  yet  to  be  proved.  But  it 
seems  he  received  apon  the  spot  a  suiEaidnt  chastisement  for 
^erdsii^  so  unfairly  |  his  talent  of  misrepreseaxtation.  You 
are  a  lawyer.  Sir,  and  know  better  than  1 4k>  upon  what  par- 
tioula,  o<iasi<«s  a  talent  for  mi«epr«8entati»nlLy  be  /aliy 
exerted ;  but  to  punish  a  man  a  second  lime,  when  he  has 
been  once  sufficiently  chastised,  is  rather  too  severe.  It  is 
not  in  the  laws  of  England,  it  is  not  in  your  own  Commeiitar 
ries,  nor  is  it  yet,  I  believe,  in  the  new  law  you  have  revealed 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  hope  this  doctrine  has  bo 
existence  but  in  your  own  heart  After  all,  Sii;  if  you  had 
consulted  that  sober  discretion  which  you  seem  to  oppose 
with  triumph  to  the  honest  jollity  of  a  tavern,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  ycHi  that,  although  you  could  have  succeeded  in 
fixing  a  charge  of  inconsistence  upon  Mr.  Orenville,  it  virould 
not  have  tended  in  any  shape  to  exculpate  yonxselL 

Your  next  insinuation,  that  Sir  WiUJam  Meredith  had 
hastily  adopted  the  ialse  glosses  of  his  siew  .ally,  is  of  the 

"*  Mt.  Cfrenville  had  quoted  a  poaaige  &xm  the  Do«tiir*8  exocSlent  Oom- 
mentanes,  which  directly  cantiadicted  the  principlea  mainfeaiiied  by  ths 
Doctor  in  the  House  of  Commons. — JuMns.         «  

f  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  opposition  to  vV  likes  commenced 
with  Mr.  George  Oremrille,  who  advised  the  issue  of  the  General  Warrant. 
It  is  observtod  also  in  the  «ame  note,  that  Grenville  aftervrerds  deaeited  tlie 
aiiaistry,  and  attached  himself  strennousij  to  the  Whig  patty.  See  n«fee^ 
ante,  p.  172.  Upon  this  apparent  inconsistency  Junius  shrewdly  remarlG^ 
tliat  whatever  propriety  or  impropriety  there  might  have  been  in  Mr.  Gren- 
Tille*s  opposing  Wilkes  personally — the  present  question  has  nothing  to  do 
w^  it — as  he  now  en^^rts  fadm  not  on  aeconnt  of  his  personal  character, 
htAms  the  inBtmment  qf  the  people  at  huge,  whose  rights  •and pnvilegeB  Ae 
nmiistry  have  gressly  violated  by  their  conduct  towards  him.-— IEd. 

X  An  inaccurate  expression  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to.  The  ohastit»* 
ment  fhat  ensued  is  related,  post,  p.  191.  Blaclcstone  was  thunderstruck  at 
^e  contradiction  pointed  out  by  GrenviHe,  and  was  incapable  of  ntteriug  a 
word  in  his  defence — ^a  paioe  ensoed,  and  Mr.  Greimlle  iosahingly  «hook 
head.    For  the  seat  see  the  ipage  jnst  re&sred  tor-^Sn. 
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same  sort  with  the  first.  It  conveys  a  sneer  as  little  worthy 
of  the  gravity  of  your  character  as  it  is  useless  to  your  de- 
fence. It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  public  to  inquire  by 
whom  the  charge  was  conceived^  or  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 
The  only  question  we  ask  is,  whether  or  no  it  be  true.  The 
remainder  of  your  reflections  upon  Mr.  Grenville's  conduct 
destroy  themselves.  He  could  not  possibly  come  prepared  to 
traduce  your  integrity  to  the  House.  He  could  not  foresee 
that  you  would  even  speak  upon  the  question,  much  less  could 
he  foresee  that  you  would  maintain  a  direct  contradiction  of 
that  doctrine  which  you  had  solemnly,  disinterestedly,  and 
upon  soberest  reflection  delivered  to  the  public.  He  came 
armed  indeed  with  what  he  thought  a  respectable  authority, 
to  support  what  he  was  convinced  was  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
I  doubt  not  he  intended  to  give  you,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  an  honourable  and  public  testimony  of  his  esteem. 
Thinking  highly  of  his  abilities,  I  cannot  however  allow  him 
the  gift  of  divination.  As  to  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  a 
plan  coolly  formed  to  impose  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  producing  it  without  provocation  at  midnight,  I  con- 
sider it  as  the  language  of  pique  and  invective,  therefore 
unworthy  of  regard.  But,  Sir,  I  am  sensible  I  have  followed 
your  example  too  long,  and  wandered  from  the  point. 

The  quotation  from  your  Commentaries  is  matter  of  record. 
It  can  neither  be  altered  by  your  friends,  nor  misrepresented 
by  your  enemies  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  take  your  own  word  for 
what  you  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  there  be 
a  real  difference  between  what  you  have  written  and  what 
you  have  spoken  you  confess  that  your  book  ought  to  be  the 
standard.  Now,  Sir,  if  words  mean  anything,  I  apprehend 
that  when  a  long  enumeration  of  disqualifications  (whether 
by  statute  or  the  custom  of  parliament)  concludes  with  these 
general  comprehensive  words,  "  but  subject  to  these  restric- 
tions and  disqualifications,  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  eligi- 
ble of  common  right,"  a  reader  of  plain  understanding  must 
of  course  rest  satisfied  that  no  species  of  disqualification 
whatsoever  had  been  omitted.  The  known  character  of  the 
author,  and  the  apparent  accuracy  with  which  the  whole  work 
is  compiled,  would  confirm  him  in  his  opinion ;  nor  could  he 
possibly  form  any  other  judgment  without  looking  upon  your 
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Commentaries  in  tbe  same  light  in  \yhicli  you  consider  those 
penal  laws  which,  though  not  repealed,  are  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  are  now  in  effect  a  snare  to  the  umwaby  *. 

You  tell  us  indeed,  that  it  was  not  part  of  your  plan  to 
specify  any  temporary  incapacity,  and  that  you  could  not, 
without  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  have  specified  tiie  disability  of 
a  private  individual  subsequent  to  the  period  at' which  you 
wrote.  What  your  plan  was  I  know  not ;  but  what  it  should 
have  been,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  you  have  given  us, 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  determine^  The  incapacity,  which 
you  call  temporary,  may  continue  seven  years ;  and  though 
you  might  not  have  foreseen  the  particular  case  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  you  might  and  should  have  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  mch  a  case,  and  told  us  how  far  the  House  of  Commons 
were  authorised  to  proceed  in  it  by  the  law  and  custom  of 
parliament.  The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  would  then  have 
known  what  they  had  to  trust  to,  and  would  never  have 
returned  Mr.  Wilkes,  when  Colonel  Luttrell  was  a  candidate 
against  him.  They  would  have  chosen  some  indifferent  per- 
son, rather  than  submit  to  be  represented  by  the  object  of 
their  contempt  and  detestation. 

Your  attempt  to  distinguish  between  disabilities  which 
affect  whole  classes  of  men,  and  those  which  affect  individuals 
only,  is  really  unworthy  of  your  understanding.  Your  Commen- 
taries had  taught  me  that,  although  the  instance  in  which  a 
a  penal  law  is  exerted  be  particular,  the  laws  themselves  are 
general.  They  are  made  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the 
public,  though  the  penalty  falls  only  upon  an  individual.  You 
cannot  but  know,  Sir,  that  what  was  Mr.  Wilkes's  case  yester- 
day, may  be  yours  or  mine  to-morrow,  and  that  consequently  the 
common  right  of  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  invaded  by  it. 
Professing  therefore  to  treat  of  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  the  laws  and  customs  relative  to  that 
constitution,  you  certainly  were  guilty  of  a  most  unpardon- 
able omission  in  taking  no  notice  of  a  right  and  privilege  of 
the  House,  more  extraordinary  and  more  arbitrary  than  all 

*  If,  in  stating  tlie  law  npon  any  point,  a  judge  deliberatelj  aifirms  that 
he  has  included  every  case,  and  it  should  appear  that  he  has  purposely 
omitted  a  material  case,  he  does  in  effect  lay  a  snare  for  the  unwary.--' 
Jumus.  This  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  a  quotation  artfully  selected  from 
Blackstone'B  own  works,  and  turned  against  himself. — Ed. 
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^e  others  they  possess  put  together.  If  the  expulsion  of  a 
member,  not  under  any  other  legal  disability,  of  itself  creates 
in  him  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  I  see  a  ready  way 
marked  out^  by  wMdi  liie  majority  may  at  any  time  remove 
the  honestestand  ablest  men  who  happen  to  be  in  opposition 
to  them.  To  say  theA  tiiey  wiU  not  make  iMs  extravagant 
iis«  of  their  power,  would  be  a  language  unfit  for  a  man  so 
learned  in  the  laws  as  you  are.  By  your  doctrine.  Sir,  they 
Mave  the  power;  and  laws  you  know  are  intended  to  guard 
against  what  men  moiy  do,  not  to  trust  what  they  tsiU  do. 

Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  the  charge  against  you  is  of  a  plain, 
simple  nature—it  appears  even  upon  the  face  of  your  own 
pamphlet.  On  the  contrary,  your  justification  of  yourself  is 
fiill  of  subtlety  and  refinement,  and  in  some  places  not  very 
intelligible.  If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I  should 
dwell  with  a  malignant  pleasure  upon  those  great  and  useful 
qualifications  which  you  certainly  possess,  and  by  which  you 
once  acquired,  though  they  could  not  preserve  to  you,  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  your  country — I  should  enumerate 
the  honours  you  have  lost,  and  the  virtues  you  have  dis- 
graced ;  but  having  no  private  resentments  to  gmtify,  I  think 
it  sufficient  to  have  given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct, 
leaving  the  punishment  it  deserves  to  your  closet  and  to 
yourself. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XIX. 

TO  THE   BBniTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADYERTISEB. 

Sib,  Auguit  14, 1769. 

A  GOBBESPONDEtTT  of  the  St.  Jamcs's  Chronicle  first  wilfully 
misunderstands  Jxnous,  then  censures  him  for  a  bad  rear 
soner.  Jukius'  does  not  say  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
Doctor  Blackstone  to  foresee  and  state  the  crimes  for  which 
Mr.  Wilkea  was  expelled.  If,  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  he 
had  even  done  so,  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  question  is,  not  for  what  partkular  offences  & 
person  may  be  ezpeHed,  but  generally,  whether  by  tiie  law  of 
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'parlmment  expulsion  alone  creates  a  disqualificatioii  ?  If  the 
affirmative  be  the  law  of  parliament,  Doctor  Blackstone 
mi^t  and  shoukL  have  told  us  so.  The  question  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  or  that  particular  person,  but  forms  one  great 
general  branch:  of  disqualification,  too  important  in  itsetf, 
and  too  extensive  in  its  consequences,  to  be  omitted  in  an 
accurate  work  expressly  treating  of  the  law  of  parliament. 

The  trullh  of  the*  matter  ie  evidently  this.  Doctor  B)adi- 
stone,  while  he  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
never  once  thought  of  his  Commentaries  until  the  contradic- 
tkm  was  unexpectedly  urged  and  stared  him  in  the  fiiee.  In- 
tstead  of  defending  himself  upon  the  spot  he  sunk  under  the 
charge  m  an  agony  of  confusion  and  despair.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes  in  the  House, 
ftom  a  general  expectation  that  the  Doctor  would  say  some- 
thing in  his  own  defence ;  but,  it  seems,  his  £eu;ulties  were  too 
much  overpowered  to  think  of  those  subtleties  and  refine* 
ments  which  have  since  occurred  to  him.  It  was  then  Mr. 
Grenville  received  that  severe  chastisement  which  the  Doctor 
mentions  with  m>  ranch  triumph — I  wish  the  honotM^ahle  gen^ 
demtini  instetid  of  shaking  his  head,  would  shake  a  good  argu^ 
ment  outofin.  If  to  the  elegance,  novelty,  and  bitterness  of 
this  ingenious  sarcasm,  we  add  the  natural  melody  of  the 
amieJble  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's  pipe,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
that  Mr.  Grenville  was  unable  to  make  him  any  reply. 

As  te  the  Doctor,  I  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  be  quiet 
If  not,  he  may  perhaps  hear  again  from  Junius  himself. 

PHILtf-JUinus. 


POSTSCRIPT*   TO   A   PAMPHLET 
ISTISLED, 

-AN  AM  WEB  TO  THE  QUESTION  STATBB." 

Supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Bladcstone,  SoGcitor  to  the  Qneen,  m 

auwer  to  JimWs  Letter. 

SrscE,  these  papers  were  sent  to  the  press,  a  writer  in  the 
public  papers,  who  subscribes  himself  Jukius,  has  made  a 

*  TMa  i&  the  Poiticript,  added  in  a  subsequent  edition,  to  Sir  WiJiiam 
Blackstone's  reply  to  Sir  William  Meredith's  pamphlet,  as  noticed,  ante, 
p.  185,  note  Sea  also  a  further  extract  on  this  subject  from  a  "Speeeh 
Without  doors,"  by  Sir  W.  B.,  ante,  p.  181. 
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feint  of  bringing  this  question  to  a  short  issue.  Though  the 
foregoing  observations  contain,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  a  full 
refutation  of  all  that  this  writer  has  offered,  I  shall,  however, 
bestow  a  very  few  words  upon  him.  It  will  cost  me  very 
little  trouble  to  unravel  and  expose  the  sophistry  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

"  I  take  the  question,"  says  he,  "  to  be  strictly  this  ; 
Whether  or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  Parliament, 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
itself,  creates  in  him  such  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  that, 
at  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and 
void,  and  that  any  other  candidate  who,  except  the  person 
expelled,  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the 
sitting  member." 

Waiving  for  the  present  any  objection  I  may  have  to  this 
state  of  the  question,  I  shall  venture  to  meet  our  champion 
upon  his  own  ground ;  and  attempt  to  support  the  affirmative 
of  it  in  one  of  the  two  ways  by  which  he  says  it  can  be  alone 
fairly  supported.  "  If  there  be  no  statute,"  says  he,  "  in 
which  the  specific  disability  is  clearly  created,  &c.  (and  we 
acknowledge  there  is  none),  the  custom  of  parliament  must 
then  be  referred  to,  and  some  case  or  cases  strictly  in  point 
must  be  produced,  with  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  them." 
Now  I  assert,  that  this  has  been  done.  Mr.  Walpole's  case 
is  strictly  in  point,  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute 
incapacity  of  being  re-elected.  This  was  the  clear  decision  of 
the  House  upon  it,  and  was  a  full  declaration  that  incapacity 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  expulsion.  The  law  was  as 
clearly  and  firmly  fixed  by  this  resolution,  and  is  as  binding 
in  every  subsequent  case  of  expulsion,  as  if  it  had  been  de- 
clared by  an  express  statute,  "  That  a  member  expelled  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  deemed  inca- 
pable of  being  re-elected."  Whatever  doubt,  then,  there  might 
have  been  of  the  law  before  Mr.  Walpole's  case,  with  respect 
to  the  full  operation  of  a  vote  of  expulsion,  there  can  be  none 
now.  The  decision  of  the  House  upon  this  case  is  strictly  in 
point  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute  incapacity  in 
law  of  being  re-elected. 

But  incapacity  in  law  in  this  instance  must  have  the  same 
operation  and  effect  with  incapacity  in  law  in  every  other  in- 
stance.    Now,  incapsicity  of  being  re-elected  implies  in  its 
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very  terms,  tliat  any  votes  given  to  the  incapable  person,  at -a 
subsequent  election,  are  null  and  void.  This  is  its  necessary 
operation,  or  it  has  no  operation  at  all.  It  is  vox  et  praterea 
nihiL  We  can  no  more  be  called  upon  to  prove  this  propo- 
sition than  we  can  to  prove  that  a  dead  man  is  not  alive,  or 
that  twice  two  are  four.  When  the  terms  are  understood  the 
proposition  is  self-evident. 

Lasdv,  it  is  in  all  cases  of  election  the  known  and  esta- 
blished  law  of  the  Icmd,  grounded  upon  the  clearest  principles 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  if  the  votes  given  to  one 
candidate  are  null  and  void,  they  cannot  be  opposed  to  the 
votes  given  to  another  candidate.  They  cannot  aflfect  the 
votes  of  such  candidate  at  all.  As  they  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  positive  quality  to  add  or  establish,  so  have  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  negative  one  to  subtract  or  destroy.  They 
are,  in  a  word,  a  mere  nonentity.  Such  was  the  determinar 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Maiden  and  Bedford 
elections— cases  strictly  in  point  to  the  present  question  as 
far  as  they  are  meant  to  be  in  point.  And  to  say  that  they 
are  not  in  point  in  all  circumstances,  in  those  particularly 
which  are  independent  of  the  proposition  which  they  are 
quoted  to  prove,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  Maiden  is  not 
Middlesex,  nor  Serjeant  Comyns  Mr.  Wilkes. 

Let  us  see  then  how  our  proof  stands.  Expulsion  creates 
incapacity  ;  incapacity  annihilates  any  votes  given  to  the  in- 
capable person.  The  votes  given  to  the  qualified  candidate 
stand  upon  their  own  bottom,  firm  and  untouched,  and  can 
alone  have  effect.  This,  one  would  think,  would  be  sufficient : 
but  we  are  stopped  short  and  told  that  none  of  our  precedents 
come  home  to  the  present  case,  and  are  challenged  to  pro- 
duce "a  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  does  come  home  to  it,  viz.,  where  an  expelled 
member  has  been  returned  again,  and  another  candidate,  with 
an  inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been  declared  the  sitting 
member" 

Instead  of  a  precedent,  I  will  beg  leave  to  put  a  case 
which,  I  fjEmcy,  will  be  quite  as  decisive  to  the  present  point. 
Suppose  another  Sacheverel  (and  every  party  must  have  its 
Sacheverel^  should,  at  some  future  election,  take  it  into  his 
head  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
He  is  opposed  by  a  candidate  whose  coat  ia  of  a  different 

VOL.  I.  0 
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ooloar ;  bat,  liowerer,.  of  a  Tery  good  oolooc.  The  divine  haa 
an  indispatable  majority ;  nay,  ibe  poor  lajmaa  is  absolutely 
distanced.  The  sheriff  after  bavxE^  bad  bis  conscience  weU 
informed  by  the  teyerend  casuist,  returns  him,  as  be  supposes,. 
duly  elected.  The  Tvbole  House  is  in  an  uproar,  at  the  appro- 
hension  of  so  strange  an  ^)pearaiice  amongst  them.  A  motion, 
however,  is  at  length  made,  that  the  person  vras  incapable  of 
being  elected,  that  his  election  therefore  is  null  and  void,  and 
that  his  competitor  oioght  to  have  been  returned.  No,  says  a 
great  orator;  fiist  show  me  your  law  for  this  proceeding. 
'*  Either  produce  me  a  statute,  in  which  the  specific  disability 
of  a  clergyman  iB  created;  or  produce  me  a  precedent  where  a 
clergyman  h(Ji$  been  returmedy  and  atiotk^r  eoMdidats,  with  an 
inferior  nwnber  of  votes,  h€U  been  declared  the  dtting  member,'* 
No  such  statute,  no  such  precedent  is  to  be  found.  What  an- 
swer then  is  to  be  given  to  this  demand  ?  The  very  same 
answer  which  I  win  give  to  that  of  Junius :  That  there  is 
more  than  one  precedent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 

*' where  an  incapable  person  has  been  returned,  and 

another  candidate,  with  an  inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been 
declared  the  sitting  member;  and  that  this  is  the  known  and 
established  law,  in.  all  cases  of  incapacity,,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  arise." 

I  shall  now  therefore  beg  leave  to  make  a  slight  amend- 
ment to  Junius's  state  of  the  question,  the  aJQ&rmative  of  which, 
will  then  stand  thus : — 

**  It  is  the  known  and  established  law  of  Parliament,  that 
the  expulsion  of  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons- 
creates  in  him  an  incapacity  of  being  re-elected;  that  any 
votes  given  to  him  at  a  subsequent  election  are,  in  consequence 
of  such  incapacity,  null  and  void;  and  that  any  other  candi- 
date, who,  except  the  person  rendered  incapable,  has  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member." 

But  our  business  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  Mr.  Walpole's 
case  must  have  a  re-hearing.  "It  is  not  possible,"  says  this 
writer,  "  to  conceive  a  case  more  exactly  in  point  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  was  expelled,  and  having  a  minority  of  votes  at  the  next 
election,  was  returned  again.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a 
candidate  set  up  by  the  ministry,  petitioned  the  House  that 
he  might  be  the  sitting  member.  Thus  iSax  the  circumstances 
tally  exactly,  except  that  our  House  of  Commons  saved  Mr. 
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Lnttrell  tbe  trouble  of  petitioniiig.  The  pomt  of  kiw»  how* 
ever,  was  the  same*  It  came  regalaiij  before  the  House, 
nod  it  was  tSieir  business  to  determine  upon  it.  They  did  de- 
termine it ;  for  thej  declared  Mr.  Taylor  not  dviy  eUotsd" 

Instead  of  examining  the  justness  of  this  representation,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  oppose  against  it  my  own  view  of  this  case, 
in  as  plain  a  manner  and  as  few  words  as  1  am  able. 

It  was  the  known  and  established  law  of  Parliament,  when 
the  charge  against  Mr.  Walpole  came  beft»re  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  they  had  power  to  expel,  to  disable,  and  to 
render  incapable  for  offences.  In  virtue  of  this  power  they 
expelled  him. 

Had'  t&ey,  in  the  very  vote  of  expulsion,  ac^udged  him,  in 
terms,  to  be  incapable  of  being  re-elected,  there  must  have 
been  at  once  an  end  with  him;  But  though  the  lig^  of  the 
House,  both  to  expel  and  actjudge  incapable,  was  clear  and 
indubitable,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  fall  operation 
and  effect  of  a  vote  of  expulsion  singly  was  so.  The  law  in 
this  case  had  never  been  expressly  declared.  There  had  been 
no  event  to  caall  up  such  a  declaration.  I  trouble  not  myself 
with  the  grammatical  meaning  of  the  word  eaqpulsion.  I  re- 
gard only  its  legal  meaning.  This  was  not,  as  I  think,  pre- 
cisely fixed.  The  House  thought  proper  to  fix  it,  and 
explicitly  to  declare  the  full  consequences  of  their  former  vote, 
before  they  suffered  these  consequences  to  take  efifect.  And 
in  this  proceeding  they  acted  upon  the  most  liberal  and  solid 
prmciples  of  equity,  justice,  and  law.  What  then  did  the 
burgesses  of  Lynn  collect  from  the  second  vote  ?  Their  sub- 
sequent conduct  will  tell  us ;  it  will  with  certainty  tell  us,, 
that  ti)ey  considered  it  as  decisive  against  Mr.  Walpele;  it 
will  also,  with  equal  certainty,  tell  us,  that,  upon  supposition 
that  the  law  of  election  stood  then  as  it  does  now^  and  that 
th^  knew  it  to  stand  thus,  they  inforred,  *'  that,  at  a  future 
election,  and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  House  would  re- 
ceive the  same  candidate,  as  duly  elected,  whom  they  had 
before  rejected."    They  could  infer  nothing  but  this. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstance  of  dissimilarity  in 
the  present  case.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  the 
law  of  Parliament,  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons 
grounded  every  step  of  their  proceedings,  was  clear  beyond 
Qie  reach  of  doubt,  so  neither  could  the  freeholders  of  Mid- 
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dlesez  be  at  a  loss  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  meyitable  con- 
sequence of  their  proceedings  in  opposition  to  it.  For,  upon 
every  return  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  House  made  inquiiy  whedier 
any  votes  were  given  to  any  other  candidate  ? 

But  I  could  venture,  for  the  experiment's  sake,  even  to  give 
this  writer  the  utmost  he  asks;  to  allow  the  most  perfect 
similarity  throughout  in  these  two  cases ;  to  allow,  that  the ' 
law  of  expulsion  was  quite  as  clear  to  the  burgesses  of  Lynn, 
as  to  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  It  will,  I  am  confident, 
avail  his  cause  but  little.  It  will  only  prove  that  the  law  of 
election  at  that  time  was  different  from  the  present  law.  It 
will  prove,  that,  in  all  cases  of  an  incapable  candidate  re- 
turned, the  law  then  was,  that  the  whole  election  should  be 
void.  But  now  we  know  that  this  is  not  law.  The  cases  of 
Maiden  and  Bedford  were,  as  has  been  seen,  determined  upon 
other  and  more  just  principles.  And  these  determinations 
are,  I  imagine,  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  law. 

I  would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  remaining  part  of 
this  paper.  It  is  astonishing,  it  is  painful,  to  see  men  of 
parts  and  ability  giving  into  the  most  unworthy  artifices,  and 
descending  so  much  below  their  true  line  of  character.  But 
if  they  are  not  the  dupes  of  their  sophistry  (which  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived),  let  them  consider  that  they  are  something 
much  worse. 

The  dearest  interests  of  this  country  are  its  laws  and  its 
constitution.  Against  every  attack  upon  these,  there  will,  I 
hope,  be  always  found  amongst  us  the  firmest  spirit  of  remt- 
ance ;  superior  to  the  united  efforts  of  faction  and  ambition ; 
for  ambition,  though  it  does  not  always  take  the  lead  of  Ac- 
tion, will  be  sure  in  the  end  to  make  the  most  fatal  advantage 
of  it,  and  draw  it  to  its  own  purposes.  But,  I  trust,  our  day 
of  trial  is  yet  far  off;  and  there  is  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  this 
country  which  cannot  long  he  deceived  by  the  arts  either  of 
&lse  reasoning,  or  fiedse  patriotism. 
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LETTER  XX*. 

TO  THE  PBINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADYEBTIBEB. 

Snt,  Aug:a8t  8, 1769. 

The  gentleman  who  has  published  an  answer  to  Sir  William 
Meredith's  pamphlet,  having  honoured  me  with  a  postscript 
of  six  quarto  pages,  which  he  moderately  calls  bestowing  a  very 
few  words  upon  me,  I  cannot,  in  common  politeness,  refuse 
him  a  reply.  The  form  and  magnitude  of  a  quarto  imposes 
upon  the  mind ;  and  men  who  are  unequal  to  the  labour  of 
discussing  an  intricate  ai'gument,  or  wish  to  avoid  it,  are 
willing  enough  to  suppose,  that  much  has  been  proved,  be- 
cause much  has  been  said.  Mine,  I  confess,  are  humble 
labours.  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct  the  learned,  but  simply 
to  inform  the  body  of  the  people ;  and  I  prefer  that  channel 
of  conveyance  which  is  likely  to  spread  feurthest  among  them. 
The  advocates  of  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to  write  for  fame, 
and  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  size  of  their  works  will 
make  them  immortal.  They  pile  up  reluctant  quarto  upon 
solid  folio,  as  if  their  labours,  because  they  are  gigantic,  could 
contend  with  truth  and  heaven. 

The  writer  of  the  volume  in  question  meets  me  upon  my 
own  ground.  He  acknowledges  there  is  no  statute  by  which 
the  specific  disability  we  spes^  of  is  created,  but  he  affirms, 
that  the  custom  of  parliament  has  been  referred  to,  and  that 
a  case  strictly  in  point  has  been  produced,  with  tho  decision  of 
the  court  upon  it.  I  thank  him  for  coming  so  fairly  to  the 
point.  He  asserts  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole  is  strictly  in 
point  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  an  absolute  incapacity  of 
being  re-elected ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  refers  generally  to 
the  first  vote  of  the  House  upon  that  occasion,  without  ven- 
tming  to  recite  the  vote  itself.  The  tmfair,  disingenuous  ar- 
tifice of  adopting  that  part  of  a  precedent  which  seems  to 
suit  his  purpose  and  omitting  the  remainder,  deserves  some 
pity,  but  cannot  excite  my  resentment.  He  takes  advantage 
eagerly  of  the  first  resolution,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  in- 

*  "  I  wish  the  indosed  to  be  announced  to-morrow  conspicuotuly.  I  am 
not  capable  of  writing  anything  more  finished.*' — ^Friyate  Letter,  Nql  6, 
voL  ii. 
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capacity  is  declared ;  but  as  to  the  following,  by  which  the 
candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was  declared  **  not  duly 
elected,"  and  the  election  itself  vacated,  I  dare  say  he  would 
be  well  aadsfiied,  if  tliey  were  for  ever  blotted  out  of  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  fair  argument,  no  part 
of  a  precedent  should  be  admitted  unless  the  whole  of  it  be 
given  to  us  together.  The  author  has  divided  his  precedent, 
for  he  knew  that,  taken  together,  it  produced  a  conseqoemse 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  endeavours  to  draw 
from  a  vote  of  expulsion.  But  what  will  this  honest  person 
say  if  I  take  him  at  his  word,  and  demongtrate  to  him  that 
the  House  of  Commons  never  meant  to  found  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  upon  his  expulsion  only  ?  What  sdaterf uge  will 
then  remain  ? 

Let  it  be  r^nembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  intention 
of  men,  who  lived  more  them  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  such 
intention  can  only  be  collected  from  their  words  and  aetiomeu 
as  they  are  delivered  to  us  upon  record.  To  prove  their  de- 
signs by  a  supposition  of  what  they  would  have  done,  oppose^ 
to  what  they  actually  did,  is  mere  trifling  and  impertinence. 
The  vote,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole*8  incapadty  was  declared,  is 
thus  expressed  :  ^*  That  Robert  Walpole,  Esq^  having  been 
this  session  of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  and  notorious  corruption  when  secretary 
at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
BOTVG  in  this  present  parliament"*  Now,  Sir,  to  my  iwder* 
standing,  no  piropositdou  of  this  kind  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons,  by  this  very  vote,  them- 
selves understood,  and  meant  to  declare,  that  Mr.  ^Walpole's 
incapacity  arose  fix)m  the  crimes  he  had  conmiitted,  not  from 

*  It  is  well  worth  femarking,  tiist  the  compiler  of  a  oertain  quarto^  called 
The  Case  of  the  £lectionfor  the  County  of  Middletex  cMMdered,  has  the  im- 
pudence to  recite  this  very  vote,  in  the  following  terms,  Tide  page  11 :  "  Re- 
aolved,  that  Bobert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been  that  session  of  parliament  ex- 
pelled the  House,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in 
that  present  parEamoit.*'  There  cannot  be  a  stnmger  positive  proof  of  the 
iieaoherj  of  the  coB^iler^  nor  a  stronger  presumptive  proof  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  vote,  if  truly  recited,  woiQd  overturn  his  whole  argument." 
JVKIUS. 

It  has  been  akeady  remaiked  that  the  pamphlet  aUnded  io  in  the  above 
note  of  the  author,  was  firam  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dyson.  (See  ante,  p.  185.) 
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tiie  punisluiitirt  of  the  Hoase  anaesed  to  them.  The  high 
breach  of  trust,  the  notorioiis  oorniptioa,  are  stated  in  the 
strongest  tefms.  They  do  not  tell  us  he  was  incapable  be- 
cause he  was  expelled,  bat  because  he  had  been  guilty  of  such 
offences  as  justly  rendered  him  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. If  they  had  intended  to  £x  the  disability  upon  his 
expulsion  alone,  the  mention  of  his  crimes  in  the  same  vote 
would  have  been  highly  improper.  It  could  only  perplex  the 
minds  of  the  electers,  who,  if  they  ooliected  anything  from 
80  confused  a  declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament,  must  have 
concluded  that  dieir  re^esentative  had  been  declared  inca- 
pable because  he  was  highly  guilty,  not  because  he  had  been 
punished.  But  even  admitting  them  to  have  understood  it  in 
the  other  sense,  they  must  then,  from  the  very  terms  of  the 
vote,  have  united  die  idea  of  his  being  sent  to  liie  Tower  with 
that  of  his  expulsion,  and  considered  his  incapacity  as  the  joint 
effect  of  both. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  justice  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Walpole ;  but  certainly,  if  I  admitted  their  oeneure  to  be  well 
founded,  I  could  no  wtiy  avoid  agreeing  with  them  in  the  con- 
sequence th^y  drew  from  it.  I  could  never  have  a  doubt,  in 
law  or  reason,  that  a  man,  <M)nvioted  of  a  high  breach  of  trust, 
and  of  a  notorious  corruption  in  the  execution  of  a  public 
office  WES  and  ought  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  same 
parliament.  Far  from  attempting  to  invalidate  that  vote,  I 
should  have  ^vi8hed  that  the  incapacity  declared  by  it  could 
legally  have  been  continued  for  ever. 

Now,  Sir,  observe  how  forcibly  the  argument  returns.  The 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  &ice  of  their  proceedings,  had 
the  strongest  motives  to  declare  Mr.  Walpide  incapable  of  be- 
ing re-elected.  They  thought  such  a  man  unworthy  to  sit 
among  them.  To  that  point  they  proceeded  no  farther; 
for  they  respected  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  they  asserted 
their  own.  They  did  not  infer  from  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity 
that  his  opponent  was  duly  elected;  on  the  contrary,  they 
declared  Mr.  Taylor  ''not  duly  elected,"  and  the  election 
itself  void. 

Such,  however,  is  the  precedent  which  my  honest  friend 
assures  us  is  strictly  in  point  to  prove,  that  expulsion  of  itself 
creates  an  incapacity  of  being  elected.  If  it  had  been  so,  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  should  at  \ebat  have  followed  strictly 
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the  example  before  them,  and  should  have  stated  to  us,  in  the 
same  vote,  the  crimes  for  which  they  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes ; 
-whereas  th^  resolve  simply  that,  "having  been  expelled, 
he  was  and  is  incapable."  In  this  proceeding  I  am  authorized 
to  affirm  they  have  neither  statute,  nor  custom,  nor  reason, 
nor  one  single  precedent  to  support  them.  On  the  other  side, 
there  is  indeed  a  precedent  so  strongly  in  point  that  all  the 
enchanted  castles  of  ministerial  magic  fall  before  it.  In  the 
year  1698  (a  period  which  the  rankest  Tory  dare  not  except 
against)  Mr.  Wollaston  was  expelled,  re-elected,  and  admitted 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  same  parliament.  The  ministry  have 
precluded  themselves  from  all  objections  drawn  from  the  cause 
of  his  expulsion,  for  they  affirm  absolutely,  that  expulsion  of 
itself  creates  the  disability.  Now,  Sir,  let  sophistry  evade,  let 
falsehood  assert,  and  impudence  deny — ^here  stands  the  prece- 
dent, a  landmark  to  direct  us  through  a  troubled  sea  of  con- 
troversy, conspicuous  and  unremoved. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  discussion  of  this  point, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  comprehends  the  whole  question. 
The  rest  is  unworthy  of  notice.  We  are  enquiring  whether  in- 
capacity be  or  be  not  created  by  expulsion.  In  the  cases  of  Bed- 
ford and  Maiden  the  incapacity  of  the  persons  returned  was 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  for  it  was  created  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. But  really.  Sir,  my  honest  friend's  suppositions  are 
as  unfavourable  to  him  as  his  facts.  He  well  Imows  that  the 
clergy,  besides  that  they  are  represented  in  common  with  their 
fellow- subjects,  have  also  a  separate  parliament  of  their  own ; 
— ^that  their  incapacity  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  confirmed  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  House,  and  that  the 
law  of  parliament  declared  by  those  decisions,  has  been,  for 
above  two  centuries,  notorious  and  imdisputed.  The  author 
is  certainly  at  liberty  to  fancy  cases,  and  make  whatever  compa- 
risons he  thinks  proper ;  his  suppositions  still  continue  as  <us- 
tant  from  fact  as  his  wild  discourses  are  from  solid  argument. 

The  conclusion  of  his  book  is  candid  to  an  extreme.  He 
offers  to  grant  me  all  I  desire.  He  thinks  he  may  safely  admit 
that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole  makes  directly  against  him,  for  it 
seems  he  has  one  grand  solution  in  petto  for  all  difficulties. 
If,  says  he,  I  were  to  allow  all  this,  it  toiU  only  prove  that  the 
law  of  election  was  different  in  Queen  Anne's  time  from  lohat 
it  is  at  present. 

This,  indeed,  is  more  than  I  expected.    The  principle,  I 
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know,  has  been  maintained  in  fact,  but  I  never  expected  to 
see  it  so  fonnally  declared.  What  can  he  mean  ?  Does  he  as- 
sume this  language  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  people,  or  does 
he  mean  to  rouse  their  indignation  ?  Are  the  ministry  daring 
enough  to  affirm,  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to 
make  and  unmake  the  law  of  parliament  at  their  pleasure  ? 
Does  the  law  of  parliament — ^which  we  are  so  often  told  is  the 
law  of  the  land — does  the  common  right  of  every  subject  of 
the  realm  depend  upon  an  arbitrary,  capricious  vote  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature?  The  voice  of  truth  and  reason 
must  be  silent. 

The  ministry  tell  us  plainly  that  this  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  right,  but  of  power  and  force  alone.  What  was  law 
yesterday  is  not  law  to-day ;  and  now,  it  seems,  we  have  no 
better  rule  to  live  by  than  ihe  temporary  discretion  and  fluc- 
tuating integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Professions  of  patriotism  are  become  stale  and  ridiculous. 
For  my  own  part,  I  claim  no  merit  from  endeavouring  to  do  a 
service  to  my  fellow-subjects.  I  have  done  it  to  the  best  of 
my  understanding;  and,  without  looking  for  the  approbation 
of  other  men,  my  conscience  is  satisfied.  What  remains  to  be 
done  concerns  the  collective  body  of  the  people.  They  are 
now  to  determine  for  themselves,  whether  they  will  firmly 
and  constitutionally  assert  their  rights,  or  make  an  humble, 
slavish  surrender  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the  ministry.  To  a 
generous  mind  there  caimot  be  a  doubt  We  owe  it  to  our 
ancestors  to  preserve  entire  those  rights  which  they  have  de- 
livered to  our  care — ^we  owe  it  to  our  posterity  not  to  suffer 
their  dearest  inheritance  to  be  destroyed.  But  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  insensible  of  these  sacred  claims,  there  is 
yet  an  obligation  binding  upon  ourselves,  from  which  nothing 
can  acquit  us, — a  personal  interest,  which  we  cannot  sur- 
render. To  alienate  even  our  own  rights  would  be  a  crime 
as  much  more  enormous  than  suicide  as  a  life  of  civil  security 
and  freedom  is  superior  to  a  bare  existence ;  and,  if  life  be 
the  bounty  of  heaven,  we  scornfully  reject  the  noblest  part  of 
the  gift  if  we  consent  to  surrender  that  certain  rule  of  living 
without  which  the  condition  of  human  nature  is  not  only 

miserable,  but  contemptible. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  OF  PHILO-JUNIUS. 

{Tn  reference  to  the  preceding.) 
TO  THE   FBIKTBB  OF  THB   PUBLIC   ADYKRTISEB*. 

&1,  ^  May  22, 1771. 

Yebt  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  it  was  observed  by  Junius  that  the  House  of  Commons 
bad  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent  of  the  expulsion 
and  subsequent  incapacitation  of  Mr.  Walpole,  but  that  they 
had  not  even  adhered  to  it  strictly  as  far  as  it  went  After 
convicting  Mr.  Dyson  of  giving  a  false  quotation  from  the 
Journals,  and  having  explained  the  purpose  which  that  con- 
temptible &aud  was  intended  to  answer,  he  proceeds  to  state 
the  vote  itself  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  supposed  incapacity 
was  declared,  viz., — "  Resolved,  that  Robert  Walpole,  Esq., 
having  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach  of 
trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious  corruption 
when  secretary  at  war,  was  and  is  incurable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament : " — and  then  ob- 
serves that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have  no  right  to 
annex  the  incapacitation  to  the  expuUion  only,  for  that,  aa 
the  proposition  stands,  it  must  arise  equally  from  the  expul- 
sion and  the  commitment  to  the  Tower.  I  believe.  Sir,  no 
man  who  knows  anything  of  dialectics,  or  who  understands 
English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and  fairness  of  this  construc- 
tion. But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  support  him,  which, 
to  speak  witJi  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  accidentally  met  with 
this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  It  contains  an 
admonition  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often.  Lord  Somers, 
in  his  excellent  tract  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  after  xe- 

*  This  letter^  pubHslied  long  subsequent  to  tliat  which  here  immediately 
precedes  it,  was  intended  chiefly  to  adduce,  in  defence  of  Junius's  expla- 
nation of  the  Commons  resolution,  which  declared  Mr.  Walpole  incapable  of 
immediate  re-electioo,  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Lotd  Somers,  as  deaiiy 
expressed  in  his  interpretation  of  the  &motts  convention  at  the  revolution,  by 
which  King  James  was  declared  to  have  abdicated  the  throne.  The  letter  is 
inserted  here,  because  Junius,  from  the  place  he  has  given  it  in  his  own 
edition,  appears  to  have  intended  that  it  should  accompany  that  of  August  8, 
1769,  to  which  it  especially  refers. — Ed. 
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■dtmg  1^6  Tote  €i  iiie  convention  of  the  28th  of  Jannaiy,  1689, 
▼iE., — *'  That  King  James  the  Second,  haying  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the  ori* 
ginal  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  by  the  advice 
of  JesoitB  and  odier  wicked  persofns  having  violated  the  fun- 
damental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this 
kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  &c" — ^makes  this 
observation  upon  it : — "  The  word  abdicated  relates  to  all  the 
clauses  aforegoing,  as  well  as  to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or 
else  they  would  have  been  wholly  in  vain."  And  that  there 
might  be  no  pretence  for  confining  the  abdication  merely  to 
the  withdrawing^  Lord  Somers  farther  observes,  that  King 
James  f  by  refusing  to  govern  us  according  to  that  law  by  which 
he  held  the  crown,  implicitly  renounced  his  title  to  it. 

If  Junius's  construction  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  Walpole  be 
now  admitted  (and  indeed  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it  can 
honestly  be  disputed),  the  advocates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  one  of  the  grossest  absurdities 
imaginable,  viz., — **  That  a  commitment  to  the  Tower  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of,  and  contributes  half  at  least  to,  the  incapacita- 
tion of  the  person  who  suffers  it." 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  ke^ 
ahye  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of  tiie  Middle- 
sex election.  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced liiat,  as  a.fa>ctj  it  is  indeed  highly  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  the  people ;  but  that,  as  a  precedent,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  that  ever  was  established  against  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  Yet  I  am  so  far  a  moderate  man  that  I  verily 
believe  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they 
passed  this  dangerous  vote,  neither  understood  the  question, 
nor  knew  the  coneeqnence  of  what  they  were  doing.  Their 
motives  were  rather  despicable,  than  criminal,  in  the  extreme. 
One  effect  they  certainly  did  not  foresee.  They  are  now  re- 
duced to  such  a  situation  tiiat,  if  a  member  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so  improperly, 
and  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back  to  his  constituents  with  a 
mark  of  disgrace,  they  would  not  dare  to  expel  him,  because 
they  know  that  the  people,  in  order  to  try  again  the  great 
question  of  right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious  House  of  Commons, 
would  probably  overlook  his  immediate  unworthiness,  and  re- 
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turn  the  same  person  to  parliament  But,  in  time,  the  pre- 
cedent will  gain  strength.  A  future  House  of  Commons  'will 
have  no  such  apprehensions,  consequently  will  not  scruple  to 
follow  a  precedent  which  they  did  not  estahlish.  The  miser 
himself  seldom  lives  to  e^joy  the  fruit  of  his  extortion ;  hut 
his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course,  and  takes  possession  with- 
out censure.  No  man  expects  him  to  make  restitution,  and, 
no  matter  for  his  title,  he  lives  quietly  upon  the  estate. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXI. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  August  22, 1769. 

I  MUST  heg  of  you  to  print  a  few  lines,  in  explanation  of  some 
passages  in  my  last  letter,  which  I  see  have  heen  misunder- 
stood. 

1.  When  I  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  never  meant 
to  found  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  on  his  expulsion  only,  I 
meant  no  more  than  to  deny  the  general  proposition  that 
expulsion  alone  creates  the  incapacity.  If  there  he  anything 
ambiguous  in  the  expression,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  by 
saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  expulsion  neither  creates,  nor  in 
any  part  contributes  to  create,  the  incapacity  in  question. 

2.  I  carefully  avoided  entering  into  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Walpole's  case.  I  did  not  inquire  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  acted  justly,  or  whether  they  truly  declared  the  law 
of  parliament.  My  remarks  went  only  to  their  apparent 
meaning  and  intention,  as  it  stands  declared  in  their  own 
resolution. 

3.  I  never  meant  to  affirm  that  a  commitment  to  the 
Tower  created  a  disqualification.  On  the  contrary,  I  con- 
sidered that  idea  as  an  absurdity  into  which  the  ministry 
must  inevitably  fall  if  they  reasoned  right  upon  their  own 
principles. 

The  case  of  Mr.  WoUaston  speaks  for  itself.  The  ministry 
assert  that  expulsion  alone  creates  an  absolute,  complete  in- 
capacity to  be  re-elected  to  sit  in  the  same  parliament.     This 
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proposition  they  have  uniformly  maintained,  without  any  con- 
dition or  modification  whatsoever.  Mr.  Wollaston  was  ex- 
pelled, re-elected,  and  admitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  same 
parliament.  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  whether 
this  be  a  plain  matter  of  fact^  or  mere  nonsense  and  declama- 
tion. 

JUNIUS: 


LETTER  XXII. 

TO  THE   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIO  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  September  4, 1769. 

Ar&ument  against  Fact;  or,  A  new  System  of  political 
Logic,  by  which  the  ministry  have  demonstrated,  to  the 
satisfjBUition  of  their  friends,  that  expulsion  alone  creates  a 
complete  incapacity  to  be  re-elected ;  aiiasy  that  a  subject 
of'this  realm  may  be  robbed  of  his  common  right  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

FIRST  FACT. 

Mr,  WoUaston,  in  1698,  was  expelled,  re-elected,  and  ad- 
mitted to  take  his  seat, 

ARGUMENT. 

As  this  cannot  conveniently  be  reconciled  with  our  general 
proposition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  our  ground  and  look 
back  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  WoUaston^s  expulsion.  From 
thence  it  will  appear  clearly  that,  **  although  he  was  expelled, 
he  had  not  rendered  himself  a  culprit  too  ignominious  to  sit 
in  parliament,  and  that,  having  resigned  his  employment,  he 
was  no  longer  incapacitated  by  law."  Vide  Serious  Consider- 
lUions,  page  23.  Or  thus,  *'  The  House,  somewhat  inaccti- 
rately,  used  the  word  expelled  ;  they  should  have  called  it 
A  MOTION."  Vide  Mungos  Case  considered,  page  11.  Or,  in 
short,  if  these  arguments  should  be  thought  insufficient,  we 
may  fairly  deny  the  isAt.  For  example;  *'  I  affirm  that  he 
was  not  re-elected.  The  same  Mr.  Wollaston  who  was  ex- 
pelled was  not  again  elected.  The  same  individual,  if  you 
please,  walked  into  the  House,  and  took  his  seat  there ;  but 
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the  same  peinm  in  hm  was  not  aiiaitted  a  member  of  that 
parliament,  ixaat  whiek  he  had  been  discarded."  Vide  Letter 
to  JuniiiB,  page  12* 

SECOND   FACT.. 

Mr,  Walpole  having  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
eocpelled  for  a  high  hreach  of  trastj  and  notorious  corruption 
in  a  public  office,  was  declared  incapable,  dc, 

ABGUMENT. 

From  the  terms  of  this  vote,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons  meant  to  fix  the  incapacity 
upon  the  punishment,  and  not  upon  the  crime ;  but  lest  it 
should  appear  in  a  different  light  to  weak,  uninformed  per- 
sons, it  may  be  advisable  to  put  the  resolution,  and  give  it  to 
the  public,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  in  the  following  terms, 
namely,  "  Eesolved,  that  Bobert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been 
that  session  of  parliament  expelled  the  House,  was  and  is 
incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  that  present 
parliament."   Vide  Mungo,  on  the  Use  of  Quotations,  page  11. 

N.B. — The  author  of  the  answer  to  Sir  William  Meredith* 
seems  to  have  made  use  of  Mungo  *8  quotation,  for  in  page  18 
he  assures  us,  "That  the  declaratory  vote  of  the  17th  of 
February,  1769,  was  indeed  a  literal  copy  of  the  resolution  of 
the  House  in  Mr.  Walpole's  case." 

THIBO    FACT. 

His  opponent^  Mr,  Taylor,  having  the  smedlest  number  of 
votes  at  the  neat  election^  was  declared  not  0tjlt  elected. 

Hiis  fact  we  consider  as  directly  in  point  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Luttrell  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member,  for  the  following 
reasons,  "  The  brargesses  of  Lynn  could  draw  no  other  infer- 
ence from  this  resolution,  but  this,  that,  at  a  future  election, 
and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  House  would  receive  the 
same  candidate  as  duly  elected  whom  they  had  before  re- 
jected." Vide  Postscript  to  Junius,  p.  37.  Or  thus :  **  This 
their  resolution  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  what  part  they  would 

*  Sir  W.  BlackrtQn«* 
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kav»  tftk«n  if,  upon  a  sobaaqsaiit  re-elcBfckn  ei  Mr.  Walpoki 
there  had  been  aaj  other  cuididate  in  eoispetitioB  with  him. 
For,  by  their  vote,  they  could  have  no  other  intention  than  to 
admit  such  otiier  candidate."     Vide  Mfmgo'z  Com  eemideredf 

L3^.  Ot  take  it  m  this  light:  the  burgesses  of  Lynn, 
ving,  in  defiance  cl  the  House,  retorted  upon  them  a  per- 
son Y^m.  they  had  branded  with  the  most  ignombnous  marks 
of  their  displeasore,  were  thereby  so  well  entitled  to  favour 
and  indulgence,  that  the  House  could  do  no  leas  than  rob  Mr. 
Taylor  of  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  in  order  that  the 
burgesses  might  be  apprized  of  the  law  of  parliament, 
which  law  the  House  took  a  very  direct  way  of  explaining  to 
them  by  resolving  that  the  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes 
was  not  duly  elected : — **  And  was  not  this  much  more  equit- 
able, more  in  the  spirit  of  that  equal  and  substantial  justice, 
which  is  the  end  of  all  law,  than  if  they  had  violently  ad- 
hered to  the  strict  maxims  of  law  ?"  Vide  Seriom  Consider' 
ations,  pp.  83  and  34.  "  And  if  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons had  chosen  to  follow  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  they 
would  have  received  and  established  the  candidate  with  the 
fewest  votes."     Vide  Answer  to  Sir  W.  M^  p*  18. 

Permit  me  now.  Sir,  to  show  you  that  the  worthy  Dr. 
Blackstone  sometimes  contradicts  the  ministry  as  well  as 
himself.  The  speech  without  doors  asserts  ♦,  p.  9,  "That 
the  legal  effect  of  an  incapacity  founded  on  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  a  competent  court  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  an  incapacity  created  by  act  of  parliament"  Now  for  the 
Doctor. — The  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge  are  not  always 
convertible  terms,  or  one  and  the  same  thing;  since  it  some- 
times may  happen  thai  the  judge  may  mistake  ike  law.  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  L  p.  71. 

The  answer  to  Sir  W.  M.  asserts,  page  23,  "  That  the 
returning  oflBcer  is  not  a  judicial,  but  a  purely  ministerial 
officer.  His  return  is  no  judicial  act."  At  *em  again.  Doc- 
tor.— The  Sheriff,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  is  to  hear  and 
determine  causes  of  forty  shillings  value  and  under  in  his 
county  court.  He  has  also  a  judidai  power  tn  ^vers  other 
civU  cases.  He  is  likewise  to  decide  the  elections  of  knights  of 
the  shire  {suhject  to  the  control  of  ike  House  of  Commons),  to 

*  Letter  17.   . 
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judge  of  the  qualification  of  voters,  and  to  return  such  as  he 
ahaU  DETEKMiNE  to  be  duly  elected.  Vide  Commentaries,  page 
333,  vol.  i. 

What  conclusion  shall  we  draw  from  such  facts,  such  argu- 
ments, and  such  contradictions  ?  I  cannot  express  my  opinion 
of  the  present  ministry  more  exactly  than  in  the  words  of 
Sir  R.  Steele,  "  that  we  are  governed  by  a  set  of  drivellers, 
whose  folly  takes  away  all  dignity  from  distress,  and  makes 
even  calamity  ridiculous."* 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 

*  In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Steele  upon  the  issue  of  the  Soath-Sea  Com- 
pany, at  the  period  when  Walpole  was  beginnmg  to  take  a  higher  and  more 
decided  part  in  the  management  of  public  affitirs.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Walpole  and  Steele  conjointly.  But  Steele  seems  to  have 
been  as  much  superior  to  Walpole  in  the  knowledge  of  matters  of  trade 
and  national  revenue  as  in  the  art  of  elegant  writing. 

Before  entering  with  Junius  on  a  new  theme,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
trast the  whole  strength  of  the  ministerial  arguments  in  &vour  of  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  with  those 
which  have  been  urged  by  Junius  to  prove  the  illegality  of  that  decision. 
The  ministerial  cause  was  argued  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  pamphlet  of  The 
False  Alarm,  much  better  than  by  any  one  else  who  undertook  to  plead  it. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Johnson's  arguments. 

1.  Wilkes  was  so  very  worthless  a  fellow,  that  the  electors  disgraced  them- 
selves, and  ofiered  an  insult  to  the  electors  in  all  the  burghs  and  counties  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  to  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature^  by  sending  him  to  be  their  representative  in  parlia- 
ment. 

2.  By  natural  expediency,  and  by  custom  expressed  in  a  long  series  of 
precedents,  the  House  of  Commons  have  collectively  an  unlimited  authority 
over  their  own  members,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  cannot  be  controlled, 
as  even  for  its  abuse  they  cannot  be  called  to  account 

3.  A  man  attainted  of  felony  cannot  sit  in  parliament.  The  House  of 
Commons  must  have  considered  the  crimes  of  Wilkes  as  little  less  heinous 
than  felony.  They,  justly,  therefore,  assumed  the  liberty  of  treating  him  as 
a  felon. 

4.  From  the  time  of  his  expulsion,  Wilkes  could  not  be  a  legal  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  any  county  or  burgh.  Votes  given  for  one  incapable 
of  being  legally  a  candidate,  could  have  no  legal  effect  Having  no  legal 
effect,  were  they  not,  of  course,  nuUI 

5.  Selden  has  maintained  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  even  power 
to  impose  perpetual  disability  upon  any  one  of  their  members. 

6.  Only  that  power  which  cannot  be  exercised  without  the  agency  of 
others  terminates  to  the  Commons  at  the  end  of  a  Session.  But  that  of 
which  the  exercise  is  in  themselves  alone^  and  only  while  they  si^  endures 
from  one  general  election  to  another. 

7.  It  appears  to  have  always  been  the  law,  that  no  Member  of  the  House 
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of  Commoiu,  once  expelled,  for  wbateyer  cause,  could  again  obtain  a  seat  in 
the  same  parliament^  if  there  were  not  some  statutory  exception  in  his 
fevour. 

8.  If  a  county  or  burgh  were  left  free  to  return,  by  continually  repeated 
election,  any  obnoxious  member,  as  often  as  the  House  should  think  fit  to 
expel  him,  the  business  of  Parliament  might  be  entirely  interrupted  by  a 
mischieyous  concert  between  that  member  and  his  electors;  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  Commons  might  be  confined,  even  at  any  crisis,  however 
important,  to  this  ridiculous  contest ;  therefore,  to  protect  the  order  of  its 
proceedings,  the  House  of  Commons  mutt  necessarily  possess  authority  to 
prevent  the  re-election  of  any  member  whom  they  have  expelled. 

9.  Were  it  even  true  that  the  decision  in  favour  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  majority  of  the  Middlesex 
electors,  were  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  yet  how  happy,  in  comparison, 
that  nation  which  suffers  from  its  government  no  wrongs  heavier  than  this ! 

These  are  the  arguments  of  Johnson.  Let  us  oppose  to  them  a  summary 
of  those  of  Junius. 

1.  It  was  not  his  immorality  that  recommended  Wilkes  to  the  choice  of 
the  electors  of  Middlesex;  but  his  zeal  and  firmness  in  opposing  wicked 
ministers  and  irregular  acts  of  power;  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  sufferings  by  which  he  was  certainly  recommended  to  the  esteem  and 
&vour  of  his  country;  and  the  consideration  that  the  man,  whoever  he  might  he, 
in  respect  to  whom  any  great  principle  of  the  constitution  had  been  violated^, 
ought  to  be  firmly  supported  by  all  who  thought  that  constitution  worthy  of 
defence,  till  his  wrongs  should  be  redressed,  and  the  laws,  in  the  violation  of 
which  he  was  injured,  should  be  effectually  vindicated. 

2.  Unless  there  be  statute  or  precedent  to  the  contrary,  the  House  of 
Commons  can  possess  no  other  authority  over  either  their  own  members  or 
any  one  else,  save  what,  in  addition  to  uie  effect  of  the  common  and  statute 
law,  and  to  the  care  of  the  King  to  maintain  the  peace  in  favour  of  his 
Commons,  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  freedom  and  order  of  their 
proceedings.  Having  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  discover  and  promote 
whatever  new  laws  may  be  wanted,  they  can  easily  procure  an  act  of  the 
legislature  .whenever  new  and  more  effectual  protection  to  their  legislative 
agency  may  become  necessary.  And  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  should 
choose  to  retain  aught  in  uncertainty  which  they  may  procure  to  be- 
decisively  settled,  if  that  were  requisite,  by  a  law  of  unquestionable  validity ». 

8.  But  the  power  of  excluding  an  expelled  member  is  not  indispensably 
necessary  to  maintain  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House- 
of  Commons.  Or,  if  it  be  necessary,  it  is  at  least  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
might  be  defined  by  law  without  inconvenience  either  to  the  public  in 
general  or  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Or  it  may  be  at  least  rendered 
effectual  by  the  Commons  alone,  without  depriving  those  electors  of  the  right 
of  voting  who  may  incline  to  send  back  the  expelled  member  into  the  bosom 
of  the  House. 

4.  The  power  of  excluding  an  expelled  member  on  account  simply  of  hi* 
exjprdiion,  has  not  been  bestowed  on  the  House  of  Commons  by  any  statute,, 
and  does  not  appear  in  any  precedent,  to  have  been  ever  exercised  by  them.. 
Neither  do  they  appear  to  have  ever  on  any  former  occasion  supposed  that 

TOL.  J.  P 
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LETTER  XXIII*. 

TO   HIS   aRA.CE   THE   DUEE   OF  BEDFOBD. 

My  Lobd^  '  September  19,  1769. 

You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks  of  respect 
or  esteem  from  the  public  f ,  that  if  in  the  fQllowing  lines  a 

they  had  power  to  annul  the  yotes  which  were  given  in  £siTOiir  of  candidates 
who  had  been  previously  disqualified  by  expulsion  from  the  House. 

6,  All  the  precedents  which  have  been  quoted  in  defence  of  the  decision 
of  the  House  upon  the  Middlesex  election  have  been  found  to  be  in  this 
«ase  inaccurately  appUed,  and  of  course  to  contradict  the  very  position  which 
they  have  been  quoted  to  maintain. 

6.  Consequences  the  most  fatal  to  the  British  Constitution  would  ensue  if  the 
House  of  Commons  were  suffered  to  annul  at  pleasure,  by  their  sole  authority, 
the  votes  of  their  electors.  Every  burgh,  every  county,  might  be  forced  to 
forego  its  first  choice  in  <n>der  to  escape  the  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the 
liberty  to  make  a  second. 

These  are  the  chief  arguments  on  both  sides.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  those 
of  Junius  exceedingly  preponderate.  And  happily,  at  the  time  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  American  War,  the  Whigs  of  the  school  of  Charles  Fox — CSiarles 
Fox,  the  true  political  representative  of  Temple  and  of  Chatham — came  for  a 
short  time  into  power,  the  precedent  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex election  was  erased  from  the  records  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  In  requesting  the  announcement  of  this  letter,  Junius  says,  "  I  mean  to 
make  it  worth  printing."    Private  Letter,  No.  9,  vol.  ii. 

t  The  unpopular  peace  of  1763  was  negotiated  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
4md  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  p^iblic  commotions,  which  at  length  broke  out 
into  acts  of  open  insurrection  among  the  Spitalfield  weavers,  who  exclaimed 
that  their  trade  was  ruined  by  its  commercial  stipulations.  The  rumour 
became  current  that  the  French  Court  had  purchased  this  peace  hy  bribes  to 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord  Holland;  and  such  was  its  general  belief  that 
the  House  of  Commons  thought  proper  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine 
into  its  truth;  who  traced  it  chiefly  to  a  Dr.  Mnsgrave,  who,  nevertheless, 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  this  libellous  report,  which,  as  he 
affirmed,  he  had  brought  home  with  him  from  Paris.  The  public  disfiivour 
with  which  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  received,  produced  a  fresh  disagree- 
mont  between  Lord  Bute  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  his  return  home,  and 
he  resigned  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal.  Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Egremont, 
however.  Lord  Bute  -found  himself  compelled  once  mere  to  apply  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  for  his  interest,  who,  conscious  of  his  importance,  exacted  not  only 
"frnm  Lord  Bute  bat  from  the  King  himself  a  submission  to  whatever  tenns 
h»  chese  to  impose.  After  the  Begency  Bill,  which  had  been  recommended 
in  R  speech  from  the  throne  in  April,  1765,  had  passed  both  Houses,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  change  the  administration,  from  a  belief  lStaA  this  biH 
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compliment  or  expression  of  applause  should  escape  me,  I 
fear  you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established 
character,  and  perhaps  an  insult  to  your  understanding. 
Tou  have  nice  feelings,  my  Lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your 
resentments.  Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving  offence  where 
you  haye  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of 
your  virtues  to  other  hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege 
to  play  upon  the  easiness  of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they 
are  better  acquainted  with  your  good  qualities  than  I  am. 
You  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record. 
You  have  still  le&  ample  room  for  speculation  when  panegyric 
is  exhausted. 

You  are  indeed  a  veiy  considerable  man.  The  highest 
rank,  a  splendid  fortune,  and  a  name,  glorious  till  it  was 
yours,  were  sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner 
abilities  than  I  think  you  possess.  From  the  first,  you  derived 
a  constitutional  claim  to  respect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural 
extensive  authority ;  the  last  created  a  partial  expectation  of 
hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you  have  made  of  these  uncom- 
mon advantages  might  have  been  more  honourable  to  your- 
self, but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  mankind.  We  may 
trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  the  choice  of  your 
friends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  sanguine  hope 
which  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illustrious 
name  of  Russell. 

had  not  received  their  cordial  support  during  its  progress  through  Parliament, 
but  without  Buccesfl.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
inasted  upon  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Bute's  brother,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackensie, 
firam  his  office,  although  ICackenxie  had  received  his  Majesty's  solemn 
promise  that  he  should  preserve  it  for  life ;  that  he  recalled  Lord  Korthum' 
berland  from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  removed  Lord  Holland 
from  tiie  pay  office. 

IncapaUa  of  submittiiig  to  suoih  severe  trealmenty  his  Majesty  soon  after- 
im&B  entreated  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Bockinghaai  to  rescue  him 
from  the  Bedford  party.  They  consented,  and  the  duke  was  again  dismissed 
with  contumely.  When  his  Majesty  became  disgusted,  as  he  soon  did, 
irith  this  ministry  also,  Lord  Bute  applied  in  the  Eing^s  name  to  George 
Qretmih  for  support,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  on  terms  of  the 
ctoeett  friendship  with  kim,  onoe  more' strove  to  enter  into  ihe  cabinet;  but  on 
tfaii  occasion  Lord  Bute  had  spirit  enough  to  treat  his  offer  with  ^e  utmost 
contempt.  Lord  Chatham  was  next  applied  to,  who  consented  to  take  the 
lead,  and  on  his  resignation  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  made  prime  minister, 
who,  to  strengthen  ms  ewn  hands,  re^ntroduosd  tiie  Duke' of  Bedfmvi  into 
the  cabinet,  without,  however,  appointing  him  to  any  particular  office* 

p  d 
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The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding  pro- 
spect of  your  duty.  The  road  which  led  to  honour  was  open 
to  your  view.  You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had 
no  temptation  to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Compare  the 
natural  dignity  and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  Eng- 
land— ^the  noble  independence  which  he  might  have  main- 
tained in  parliament,  and  the  real  interest  and  respect  which 
he  might  have  acquired,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  through 
the  whole  kingdom — compare  these  glorious  distinctions  with 
the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  government,  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or  the  purchase  of  a 
corporation,  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the  virtues  which 
create  respect,  you  may  see  with  anguish  how  much  real  im- 
portance and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the  character 
of  an  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford ;  imagine  what 
he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  you  are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  at- 
tention from  the  fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a 
man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct 
in  parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guar- 
dian of  the  laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of 
government,  but  determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  with  suspicion,  he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  fac 
tion  with  as  much  firmness  as  the  encroachments  of  preroga- 
tive. He  would  be  as  little  capable  of  bargaining  mth  the 
minister  for  places  for  himself  or  his  dependents  as  of  de- 
scending to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  opposition. 
Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard  by  the  most  profligate  minister 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either 
sanctify  or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government.  The  peo- 
ple would  look  up  to  him  as  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous 
prince  would  have  an  honest  man  in  his  dominions  in  whose 
integrity  and  judgment  he  might  safely  confide.  If  it  should 
be  the  will  of  Providence  to  afflict  him  with  a  domestic  mis- 
fortune *,  he  would  submit  to  the  stroke  with  feeling,  but  not 

*  The  dnke  had  lately  lost  his  only  son,  by  a  fiUl  from  his  horse. — 
Jonvs. 
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without  dignity.  He  would  consider  the  people  as  his  chil- 
dren, and  receive  a  generous  hesurt-felt  consolation  in  the 
sympathising  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country. 

Your  Grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intel- 
ligible in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The 
man  I  have  described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in 
parliament  by  an  indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  de- 
fending a  minister.  He  would  not  at  one  moment  rancor- 
ously  persecute,  at  another  basely  cringe  to,  the  favourite  of 
his  sovereign.  After  outraging  the  royal  dignity  with  pe- 
remptory conditions  little  short  of  menace  and  hostility,  he 
would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an  inter- 
view *  with  the  favourite,  and  of  offering  to  recover,  at  any 
Erice,  the  honour  of  his  friendship.  Though  deceived,  per- 
aps,  in  his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  have  invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most 
profligate  of  mankind.  His  own  honour  would  have  forbid- 
den him  from  mixing  his  private  pleasures  or  conversation 
with  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  buffoons. 
He  would  then  have  never  felt,  much  less  would  he  have  sub- 
mitted to,  the  humiliating,  dishonest  necessity  of  engaging  in 
the  interest  and  intrigues  of  his  dependents,  of  supplying  their 
vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary,  at  the  expense  of  his  country. 
He  would  not  have  betrayed  such  ignorance  or  such  contempt 
of  the  constitution  as  openly  to  avow,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
the  purchase  and  sale  f  of  a  borough.  He  would  not  have 
thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or  even  with 
his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little  cor- 
poration I.  He  would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues 
which  he  had  laboured  to  extinguish,  nor  suffered  the  disgrace 

*  At  this  interview,  whicli  passed  at  the  house  of  the  late  Lord  Eglintoun, 
Lord  Bate  told  the  duke  that  he  was  determined  never  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  a  man  who  had  so  basely  betrayed  him. — Junius. 

f  In  an  answer  in  Chancery,  in  a  suit  against  him  to  recover  a  large  sum 
paid  him  by  a  person  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  return  to  Parliament  for 
one  of  his  Grace's  boroughs.  He  was  compelled  to  repay  the  money. — 
Junius. 

t  Of  Bedford,  where  the  tyrant  was  held  in  such  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion, that,  in  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  him,  they  admitted  a  great 
number  of  strangers  to  the  freedom.  To  make  his  defeat  truly  ridiculous, 
he  tried  his  whole  strength  against  Mr.  Hottu,  and  was  beaten  upon  his 
own  groimd. — Junius. 
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of  a  mortifying  defeat  which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  even  to  the  few  bj  whom  he  was  not  detested. 
I  reverence  the  afftictions  of  a  good  man — his  sorrows  are 
sacred.  But  how  oan  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man 
whom  we  can  neither  lore  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity 
of  which  he  himself  is  insensible  ?  Where  was  the  father's 
heart  when  he  could  look  for,  or  find  an  immediate  consolar 
tion  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in  consultations  and  bargains 
for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  in  the  misery  of  balloting  at 
the  India  House ! 

Admitting,  then,  that  you  have  mistaken  or  deserted  those 
honourable  principles  which  ought  to  have  directed  your  conduct, 
admitting  that  you  have  as  little  claim  to  private  affection  as 
to  public  esteem,  let  us  see  with  what  abilities,  with  what 
degree  of  judgment,  you  have  carried  your  own  system  into 
execution.  A  great  man  in  the  success,  and  even  in  the  mag- 
nitude, of  his  crimes  finds  a  rescue  from  contempt.  Tour 
Grace  is  every  way  unfortunate.  Yet  I  will  not  look  back  to 
those  ridiculous  scenes  by  which,  in.  your  earlier  days,  you 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  distinguished — the  recorded 
stripes  *,  the  public  infamy,  your  own  sufferings,  or  Mr. 
Rigby's  fortitude.  These  events  undoubtedly  left  an  impres- 
sion, though  not  upon  your  mind.  To  stich  a  mind  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  there  is  hardly  a  comer 
of  any  of  His  M^gesty's  kingdoms,  except  France,  in  which, 
at  one  time  or  other,  your  valuable  life  has  not  been  in 
danger.  Amiable  man !  we  see  and  acknowledge  the  protec 
tion  of  Providence,  by  which  you  have  so  often  escaped  the 
personal  detestation  of  your  fellow-subjects,  and  are  still 
reserved  for  the  public  justice  of  your  country. 

Your  history  begins  to  be  important  at  that  auspicious 
period  at  which  you  were  deputed  to  represent  the  Earl  of 
Bute  at  the  court  of  Versailles.     It  was  an  honourable  office, 

*  Mr.  Heston  Homphrey,  a  country  attorney,  horsewhipped  the  duke  with 
equal  justice,  severity,  and  perseverance,  on  the  course  at  Litchfield.  Riffhy 
and  Lord  Tren^m  were  also  cudgelled  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  following  story :  *'  When  the  late  king  heard  that  Sir  "Bdf- 
ward  Hawke  had  given  the  French  a  drubbing,  his  Majesty,  who  had  never 
received  that  kind  of  chastisement,  was  pleased  to  ask  Lord  Chesterfield  the 
.meaning  of  the  word.  "  Sir,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield  "  the  meaning  of  the 
word — but  here  comes  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  better  able  to  explain  it 
to  your  Majesty  than  I  am." — Junius. 
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and  efxecated  mth  ^e  same  spirit  with  which  it  was  ac* 
cepted.  Your  patrons  wanted  an  ambassador  who  would  sub- 
mit to  make  concessions  without  daring  to  insist  upon  anj 
honourable  condition  {or  his  sovereign.  Their  business  re* 
quired  a  man  who  had  as  little  feeling  for  his  own  dignity  as 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country ;  and  diey  found  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  nobility.  Belleisle,  Goree,  Guadaloupe,  St. 
Louis,  Martinique,  the  Fishery,  and  the  Havanna,  are  glorious 
monuments  of  your  Grace's  talents  for  negotiation  *.  My  Lord, 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  your  pecuniary  character  to 
think  it  possible  that  so  many  public  sacrifices  should  be  made 
without  some  private  compensations.  Your  conduct  carries 
with  it  an  internal  evidence  beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a 
court  of  justice.  Even  the  callous  piide  of  Lord  Egremont 
was  alarmed  f.  He  saw  and  felt  his  own  dishonour  in  corre- 
sponding with  you ;  and  there  certainly  was  a  moment  at 
which  he  meant  io  have  resisted,  had  not  a  fieital  lethargy  pre^ 
vailed  over  his  faculties,  and  carried  all  sense  and  memory 
away  with  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  specify  the  secret  terms  on  which  you 
were  invited  to  support  an  administration  I  which  Lord  &ite 
pretended  to  leave  in  full  possession  of  their  ministerial  au- 
thority, and  perfectly  masters  of  themselves.  He  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  relinquish  power,  though  he  retired  from  employ- 
ment. Stipulations  were  certainly  made  between  your  Grace 
and  him,  and  certainly  violated.  After  two  years  submission, 
you  thought  you  had  collected  a  strength  sufficient  to  controul 
his  influence,  and  that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant,  because 
you  had  been  a  slave.  When  you  found  yourself  mistaken  in 
your  opinion  of  your  gracious  master's  firmness,  disappoint- 
ment got  the  better  of  all  your  humble  discretion,  and  car- 
ried you  to  an  excess  of  outrage  to  his  person,  as  distant  from 

*  The  peace  of  1763,  negotiated  by  the  duke ;  the  conqnestg  gpedfied 
were  relinquished  by  its  conditions,  and  the  ramenr,  as  already  obsenred, 
was  in  general  circulation  that  the  dnke  and  his  friends  had  been  bribed  into 
so  prodigal  a  snrrender. 

f  This  man,  notwithstanding  his  pride  and  Tory  principles,  had  some  Sng- 
lish  stuff  in  hira.  Upon  an  official  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Ihike  of  Bedford, 
the  duke  desired  to  be  recalled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  tha;t 
Lord  Bute  could  appease  him. — Junius. 

t  Mr.  Grenville,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Egremont — Jusins. 
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true  spirit,  as  from  all  decency  and  respect*.  After  robbing 
him  of  the  rights  of  a  king,  you  would  not  permit  him  to  pre- 
serve the  honour  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  then  Lord  Wey- 
mouth was  nominated  to  Ireland,  and  dispatched  (we  well  re- 
member with  what  indecent  hurry)  to  plunder  the  treasury  of 
the  first  fruits  of  an  employment  which  you  well  knew  he  was 
never  to  execute  f. 

This  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  favourite  might 
have  given  you  a  momentary  merit  with  the  public,  if  it  had 
either  been  adopted  upon  principle,  or  maintained  with  reso- 
lution. Without  looking  back  to  all  your  former  servility,  we 
need  only  observe  your  subsequent  conduct  to  see  upon  what 
motives  you  acted.  Apparently  united  with  Mr.  Grenville, 
you  waited  until  Lord  Eockingham's  feeble  administration 
should  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness.  The  moment  their  dis- 
mission was  suspected,  the  moment  you  perceived  that  another 
system  was  adopted  in  the  closet,  you  thought  it  no  disgrace 
to  return  to  your  former  dependence,  and  solicit  once  more 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Bute.  You  begged  an  interview,  at 
which  he  had  spirit  enough  to  treat  you  with  contempt. 

It  would  now  be  of  little  use  to  point  out  by  what  a  train 
of  weak,  injudicious  measures,  it  became  necessary,  or  was 
thought  so,  to  call  you  back  to  a  share  in  the  administration  I. 
The  friends,  whom  you  did  not  in  the  last  instance  desert, 
were  not  of  a  character  to  add  strength  or  credit  to  govern- 
ment, and  at  that  time  your  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  was,  I  presume,  hardly  foreseen.  We  must  look  for 
other  stipulations  to  account  for  that  sudden  resolution  of  the 
closet,  by  which  three  of  your  dependants  §  (whose  characters, 
I  think,  cannot  be  less  respected  than  they  are)  were  advanced 

*  The  ministry  having  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  Dowager  out  of  the 
regency  bill,  the  Earl  of  Bute  determined  to  dismiss  them.  Upon  this  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King,  reproached  him  in  plain 
terms  with  his  duplicity,  baseness,  falsehood,  treachery,  and  hypocrisy — 
repeatedly  gave  him  the  lie,  and  left  him  in  convulsions.— Junius. 

t  He  received  three  thousand  pounds  for  plate  and  equipage  money. — 
Junius. 

t  When  Earl  Gower  was  appointed  president  of  the  council,  the  King, 
with  his  usual  sincerity,  assured  him  that  he  had  not  had  one  happy  moment 
since  the  Duke  of  Bedford  left  him. — Junius. 

§  Lords  Gower,  Weymouth,  and  Sandwich. — Junius. 
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to  offices  through  which  you  might  again  controul  the 
minister,  and  prohahly  engross  the  whole  direction  of  afifairs. 

The  possession  of  absolute  power  is  now  once  more  within 
your  reach.  The  measures  you  have  taken  to  obtain  and  con- 
firm it,  are  too  gross  to  escape  the  eyes  of  a  discerning,  judi- 
cious prince.  Hi*  palace  is  besieged ;  the  lines  of  circumval- 
lation  are  drawing  round  him ;  and,  unless  he  finds  a  resource 
in  his  own  activity,  or  in  the  attachment  of  the  real  friends 
of  his  family,  the  best  of  princes  must  submit  to  the  confine- 
ment of  a  state  prisoner  until  your  Grace's  death  or  some  less 
fortunate  event  shall  raise  the  siege.  For  the  present,  you 
may  safely  resume  that  style  of  insult  and  menace  which 
even  a  private  gentleman  cannot  submit  to  hear  without  being 
contemptible.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  history  is  not  yet  forgotten, 
and  you  may  find  precedents  enough  of  the  mode  in  which  an 
imperious  subject  may  signify  his  pleasure  to  his  sovereign. 
Where  will  this  gracious  monarch  look  for  assistance,  when 
the  wretched  Grafton  could  forget  his  obligations  to  his 
master,  and  desert  him  for  a  hollow  alliance  with  stush  a  man 
as  the  Duke  of  Bedford ! 

Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
worldly  greatness ;  let  us  suppose  that  all  your  plans  of 
avarice  and  ambition  are  accomplished,  and  your  most  san- 
guine wishes  gratified  in  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  Can  age  itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act 
of  life  ?  Can  grey  hairs  make  folly  venerable  ?  and  is  there 
no  period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retirement  ?  For 
shame !  my  Lord :  let  it'  not  be  recorded  of  you,  that  the  latest 
moments  of  your  life  were  dedicated  to  the  same  imworthy 
pursuits,  the  same  busy  agitations,  in  which  your  youth  and 
manhood  were  exhausted.  Consider  that,  although  you  can- 
not disgrace  your  former  life,  you  are  violating  the  character 
of  age,  and  exposing  the  impotent  imbecility,  after  you  have 
lost  the  vigour,  of  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps.  Whither  shall  this  unhappy 
old  man  retire  ?  Can  he  remain  in  the  metropolis,  where  his 
life  has. been  so  often  threatened,  and  his  palace  so  often  at- 
tacked? If  he  returns  to  Wobum,  scorn  and  mockery  await 
him.  He  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if  he  would 
avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision.  At  Plymouth,  his 
destruction  would  be  more  than  probable :  at  Exeter,  inevita- 
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ble.  No  honest  Englishman  will  ever  forget  bis  attachment, 
nor  any  holiest  Scotchman  forgive  his  treachery,  to  Lord 
Bute.  At  every  town  he  enters  he  must  change  his  liveries 
and  his  name.  Which  ever  way  he  flies,  the  Hue  and  Cry  of 
the  country  pursues  him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessixigs  of  his  adminisp 
tration  have  been  more  sensibly  lelt ;  his  virtues  better  un- 
derstood; or  at  worst,  they  will  not,  for  him  alone,  forget 
their  hospitality.  As  well  might  Yerres  have  returned  to 
Sicily.  You  have  twice  escaped,  my  Lord ;  beware  of  a  third 
experiment.  The  indignation  of  a  whole  people,  plundered, 
insulted,  and  oppressed  as  they  have  been,  wm  not  always  be 
disappointed. 

It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  shift  the  scene.  You  C8uq  no  more 
fly  from  your  enemies  than  from  yourself.  Persecuted  abroad, 
you  look  into  your  own  heart  for  consolation,  and  find  nothing 
but  reproaches  and  despair.  But,  my  Lord,  you  may  quit  the 
field  of  business,  though  not  the  field  of  danger ;  and  though 
you  cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  I  fear 
you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those  pernicious 
firiends  with  whose  interests  you  have  sordidly  united  your 
own,  and  for  whom  you  have  sacrificed  everytlnng  that  ought 
to  be  dear  to  a  man  of  honour.  They  are  still  base  enougli  to 
encourage  the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the  vices 
of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  decorum 
as  mth  the  laws  of  morality,  they  will  not  suffer  you  to  profit 
by  experience,  nor  even  to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  cha- 
racter. Even  now  they  tell  you,  that  life  is  no  more  than  a 
dramatic  scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserve  his  con- 
sistency to  the  last,  and  that,  as  you  lived  without  virtue,  you 
should  die  without  repentance  *. 

JUNIUS. 

*  As  some  apprehension  was  entertamed  by  the  printer,  that  he  might  be 
brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  inserting  this  letter  in  his  paper, 
Junius  wrote  to  him  in  Priyate  Letter,  No.  10;,  as  follows  : — *'^  As  to  yo%,  it 
is  clearly  my  opinion  that  you  haye  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him,  in  case  he  should  think  of 
bringing  yon  before  the  House  of  Lords.  I  am  mie  I  can  threaten  him  pri- 
vately with  such  a  storm  as  would  make  him  tremUe  ev^i  in  his  grave." 

This  letter^  viewed  as  an  effort  of  personal  satire,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
specimens  of  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  Junius.  The  contrast  of  a  fancied 
good  character  widi  the  assumed  bad  one  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  the  artful 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

SIB  WILLIAM  DBAPEB  TO  JUNIUS. 

Sn,  September  14, 1769. 

Haying  accidentally  seen  a  reptiblicaiUon  *  of  your  letters, 
wherein  you  have  been  pleased  to  {tssert,  that  I  had  sold  the 
companions  of  my  success;  I  am  again  obliged  to  declare 
the  said  assertion  to  be  a  most  infamoits  and  maUciom  false- 
hood;  and  I  again  call  upon  you  to  stand  forth,  avow  yourself, 
and  prove  the  charge.  If  you  can  make  it  out  to  the  satisfSac- 
tion  of  any  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  will  be  content  to  be 
thought  the  worst  man  in  it ;  if  you  do  not,  what  must  the 
nation  think  of  you?  Party  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  afGEiir : 
you  have  made  a  personal  attack  upon  my  honour,  defamed 
me  by  a  most  vile  calumny,  which  might  possibly  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  had  not  such  unconmion  pains  been  taken  to 
renew  and  perpetuate  this  scandal,  chiefly  because  it  has  been 
told  in  good  language;  for  I  give* you  full  credit  for  your 
elegant  diction,  well-turned  periods,  and  Attic  wit  f ;  but  wit 

imputation  of  treachery  won  by  bribes  in  the  negotiating  of  the  peace ;  the 
hinted  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  the  object  of  lus  disparagement  in  his  pri- 
vate pleasures ;  the  recalling  of  that  outrage  to  recollection  with  which  the 
duke  had,  on  a  fonner  occasion,  treated  his  sovereign ;  the  suggestion  that  the 
dnhe  might  now  fancy  all  his  plans  of  ambition  consummated,  and  himself 
indisputable  master  of  the  cabinet ;  above  all,  the  alarming  earnestness  with 
which,  in  the  concluding  paragraphs,  the  duke  is  taught  to  believe  the  whole 
empire  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  arms  against  him; — compose,  together,  an  assem- 
blage of  splendid  parts,  forming  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  elaborate  compo- 
sitions of  the  author.  The  general  excellence  of  the  letter,  however,  is  in 
some  measure  impaired  by  a  quaintness  inconsistent  with  that  chaste  delicacy 
of  writing  which  can  alone  deserve  the  approbation  of  true  taste.  By  quaintness 
is  meant  the  use  of  that  cast  of  thought,  and  that  mould  of  style,  which  in 
propriety  belong  only  to  true  wit,  upon  occasions  when  there  is  no  genuine  wit 
produced,  and  when  indeed  the  use  of  such  wit  would  be  unseasonable. — Ed. 

*  The  itaUca  are  in  the  Junius  edition  of  1772,  and  are  in  consequence 
retained  both  in  this  and  the  other  letters  of  the  work. — Sdw 

f  This  is  a  palpable  misnomer.  No  two  things  of  the  same  species  can 
he  more  unlike  than  the  wit  of  Junius  and  that  iHiich  both  the  ancients  and 
well-infomed  modems  have  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Attic  wit, 
A  delicate  propriety  that  pollutes  itsdf  with  no  grosaucss,  hasards  none  of 
those  experiments  in  which  the  distinctions  between  true  and  false  wit  seem 
to  become  uncertain,  an  ease  that  seems  to  aim  at  nothing  striking,  a  simr 
plicity  that  wears  the  air  of  expressing  the  first  thoughts  that  can  arise  to  an 
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is  oftentimes  false,  though  it  may  appear  brilliant ;  which  is 
exactly  the  case  of  your  whole  performance.  But,  Sir,  I  am 
obliged  in  the  most  serious  manner  to  accuse  you  of  being 
guilty  of  falsities.  You  have  said  the  thing  that  is  not.  To 
support  your  story,  you  have  recourse  to  the  following  irre- 
sistible argument :  "  You  sold  the  companions  of  your  victory, 
because,  when  the  16th  regiment  was  given  to  yow,  you  was 
silenU  The  conclusion  is  inevitable."  I  believe  that  such 
deep  and  acute  reasoning  could  only  come  from  such  an  extra- 
ordinary writer  as  Junius.  But,  unfortunately  for  you,  the 
premises  as  well  as  the  conclusion  are  absolutely  false.  Many 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  ministry  on  the  subject  of 
the  Manilla  ransom,  since  the  time  of  my  being  colonel  of  that 
regiment.  As  I  have  for  some  years  quitted  London,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  honourable  Colonel  Monson 
and  Sir  Samuel  Cornish  *,  to  negotiate  for  me ;  in  the  last 
autumn,  I  personally  delivered  a  memorial  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume  at  his  seat  in  Wiltshire.  As  you  have  told  us  of 
your  importance,  that  you  are  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune^ 
and  above  a  common  brib'e  f,  you  may  in  all  probability  be  not 
unknown  to  his  lordship,  who  can  satisfy  you  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  But  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty,  Sir,  to  seize 
your  battery,  and  turn  it  against  yourself.  If  your  puerile  and 
tinsel  logic  could  carry  the  least  weight  or  conviction  with  it, 
how  must  you  stand  affected  by  the  inevitable  conclusion,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  term  it  ?  According  to  Junius,  silence  is 
guiU,  In  many  of  the  public  papers,  you  have  been  called  in 
the  most  direct  and  offensive  terms  a  liar  and  a  coward. 
When  did  you  reply  to  these  foul  accusations  ?  you  have  been 
quite  silent — quite  chopfallen — therefore,  because  you  was 
silent,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  pronounce  you  to  be  both  a 
liar  and  a  coward  from  your  own  argument ;  but.  Sir,  I  will 
give  you  fairer  play — ^will  a£ford  you  an  opportunity  to  wipe  off 

inartificial  mind,  in  the  most  natural,  nnstudied  language,  an  archness  that, 
under  all  this  disgnise,  misses  no  occasion  of  presenting  the  happiest  combina- 
tions of  ideas  which,  though  never  before  associated,  yet  refuse  not  to  meet 
together,  fiiultless  purity  of  phrase,  correctness  of  syntax,  and  an  absence  of 
everything,  whether  in  style  or  in  thought,  that  might  strike  the  ear  as 
affected  or  unfiuniliar,  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Attic  wit. — Hkbok. 

*  These  gentlemen  accompanied  Sir  William  as  brother  officers  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Philippines. 

i*  See  Miscellaneous  Letter  of  the  author,  No.  54,  vol.  ii. 
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the  first  appellation  by  desiring  the  proofs  of  your  charge 
against  me.  Produce  them !  To  wripe  off  the  last,  produce 
yourself.  People  cannot  bear  any  longer  your  lion's  skin,  and 
the  despicable  imposture  of  the  old  Boman  name  which  you 
have  affected.  For  the  future  assume  the  name  of  some 
modem ''^  bravo  and  dark  assassin:  let  your  appellation  have 
some  affinity  to  your  practice.  But  if  1  must  perish,  Junius* 
let  me  perish  in  the  face  of  day ;  be  for  once  a  generous  and 
open  enemy.  I  allow  that  Gothic  appeals  to  cold  iron  are  no 
better  proofs  of  a  man's  honesty  and  veracity,  than  hot  iron 
and  burning  ploughshares  are  oi  female  chastity;  but  a  sol- 
dier's honour  is  as  delicate  as  a  woman's ;  it  must  not  be  sus- 
pected ;  you  have  dared  to  throw  more  than  a  suspicion  upon 
mine — you  cannot  but  know  the  consequences,  which  even  the 
meekness  of  Christianity  would  pardon  me  for,  after  the  injury 

you  have  done  me. 

WILLIAM  DRAPER. 


LETTER  XXV 
Haret  lateri  lethalis  arundo, 

JUNIUS  TO   SIR  WILLIAM  DRAPER,   E.B. 

Sir,  September  25, 1769. 

After  so  long  an  interval,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  debate 
revived  between  us.  My  answer  to  your  last  letter  shall  be 
short ;  for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever. 

*  Was  Bruttu  an  cmcierU  bravo  and  dark  assassin  1  or  does  Sir  W.  D.. 
think  it  criminal  to  stab  a  tyrant  to  the  heart  1 — Jmrius. 

Sir  William  was  certainly  unfortunate  in  throwing  out  a  contemptuous 
phrase  against  the  character  of  the  illustrious  Roman.  He  beside  commits 
an  egregious  error,  unpardonable  in  an  ostentatious  pretender  to  classical 
learning,  by  confounding  Lticius  Junius  Brutus,  the  expeller  of  the  Tarquins 
and  founder  of  the  Roman  republic,  with  Marcus  Jwnius  Brutus,  who  con- 
spired against  Julius  Csesar  to  restore  the  Commonwealth  after  its  subversion. 
It  was  from  the  former,  doubtless,  that  Juinus  assumed  his  name,  and  he 
was  unquestionably  no  "  bravo  and  dark  assassin,*'  as  Sir  William  insinuates^ 
but  the  open  and  courageous  foe  of  tyrants. — Ep. 
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Had  you  been  originally  and  without  provocation  attacked 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  you  would  have  some  right  to  demand 
his  name.  But  in  this  cause  you  are  a  volunteer.  You  engaged 
in  it  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantry  of  a  soldier.  You  wero 
content  to  set  your  name  in  opposition  to  a  man  who  would 
probably  continue  in  concealment.  You  understood  the  terms 
upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and  gave  at  least  a  tacit 
assent  to  them.  After  voluntarily  attacking  me  under  the 
character  of  Junius,  what  possible  right  have  you  to  know  me 
under  any  other?  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  insinuate  to  you, 
that  you  foresaw  some  honour  in  the  apparent  spirit  of  coming 
forward  in  person,  and  that  you  were  not  quite  indifTerent  to 
the  display  of  your  literary  qualifications  ? 

You  cannot  but  know  that  the  republication  of  my  letters  was 
no  more  than  a  catchpenny  contrivance  of  a  printer,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  I  should  be  concerned,  and  for  which  I  am 
no  way  answerable.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that,  if  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  reprinting  these 
papers,  it  is  not  from  any  fear  of  giving  offence  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Draper. 

Your  remarks  upon  a  signature  *  adopted  merely  for  distinc- 
tion, are  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  when  you  tell  me  I  have 
submitted  to  be  cdled  a  liar  and  a  coward,  I  must  ask  you  in 
my  turn,  whether  you  seriously  think  it  any  way  incumbent 
upon  me  to  take  notice  of  the  silly  invectives  of  every  simple- 
ton who  writes  in  a  newspaper?  and  what  opinion  would  you 
have  conceived  of  my  discretion,  if  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be 
the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an  artifice  ? 

Your  appeal  to  the  sword,  though  consistent  enough  with 
your  late  profession,  will  neither  prove  your  innocence  nor 
clear  you  from  suspicion.  Your  complaints  with  regard  to  the 
Manilla  ransom  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  distress  to 
government.  You  were  appointed  (greatly  out  of  your  turn)  to 
tiie  command  of  a  Foment,  and  dturing  that  adminiatration 
we  beard  no  more  oi  Sir  William  Draper.  The  facts,  of  which 
I  speak,  may  indeed  be  yariously  aoceunted  for,  but  they  are 

*  Despite  of  bif  Tigilaiioe,  Junius  does  not  appear  to  kave  detected  Sir 

WnUam's  eiTor,  remarked  on  in  a  previons  note,  in  regard  to  the  two  Bnitiit 
and  the  true  derivation  of  his  own  ncm  de  guerre.  His  leasoniog  in  ragard 
to  the  propriety  of  concealing  his  name,  in  spite  of  provocatioii,  is  hawefar 
sufficiently  condnsiye. — Sp. 
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too  sotoriouB  to  be  denied;  and  I  think  you  might  have  learnt 
at  the  university  that  a  false  conclusion  is  an  error  in  argu- 
m^it,  not  a  breach  of  veracity.  Your  solicitations,  I  doubt 
not,  were  renewed  under  another  administration.  Admitting 
the  fact,  I  fear  an  indifferent  person  would  only  infer  from 
it,  that  experience  had  made  you  acquainted  with  the  benefits 
of  complaining.  Eemember,  Sir,  that  you  have  yourself  con- 
fessed that,  considering  the  critical  situation  of  this  country, 
the  ministry  are  in  the  right  to  temporize  with  Spain.  This 
confession  reduces  you  to  an  unfortunate  dilemma.  By 
renewing  your  solicitations,  you  must  either  mean  to  force 
your  country  into  a  war  at  a  most  unseasonable  juncture ;  or, 
having  no  view  or  expectation  of  that  kind,  that  you  look  for 
nothing  but  a  private  compensation  to  yourself. 

As  to  me,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful 
men  in  this  country,  though  I  may  be  indifferent  about  yours. 
Though  you  would  fight,  there  ar«  others  who  would  assas- 
sinate. 

But  after  all.  Sir,  where  is  the  injury?  You  assure  me 
that  my  logic  is  puerile  and  tinsel;  that  it  carries  not  the 
least  weight  or  conviction ;  that  my  premises  are  false  and  my 
conclusions  absurd.  If  this  be  a  just  description  of  me,  how 
is  it  possible  for  such  a  writer  to  disturb  your  peace  of  mind, 
or  to  injure  a  character  so  well  established  as  yours  ?  Take 
care,  Sir  William,  how  you  indulge  this  unmly  temper,  lest 
the  world  should  suspect  that  conscience  has  some  share  in 
your  resentments.  You  have  more  to  fear  from  the  treachery 
of  your  own  passions  than  from  any  malevolence  of  mine. 

1  believe,  Sir,  you  will  never  know  me.  A  considerable 
time  must  certainly  elapse  before  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted. You  need  not,  however,  regret  the  aelay,  or  suffer 
an  apprehension  that  any  length  of  time  can  restore  you  to 
the  Christian  meekness  of  your  temper  and  disappoint  your 
present  indignation.  If  I  understand  your  character,  there  is 
in  your  own  breast  a  repository  in  which  your  resentments 
may  be  safely  laid  up  for  future  occasions,  and  preserved  with- 
out the  hazard  of  diminution.  The  Odia  in  longum  jadens, 
qtuB  reconderetf  OMCtaque  promeret^^,  I  thought,  had  only  be- 

*  Written  of  Tibcrivi  by  Tacxtas,  a  fiiTOurite  amtifiM;  it  would  seem,  and 
is  likely,  of  JuniiuL — ^Ed. 
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longed  to  the  worst  character  of  antiquity.    The  text  is  in 
Tacitus ; — you  know  best  where  to  look  for  the  commentary. 

JUNIUS. 
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A  WOED   AT   PARTING   TO  JUNIUS. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well-written  letter.  The  tone  of  sentiment  in 
which  Sir  "William  Draper  bids  adieu  to  the  hope  of  direct  personal  explana- 
tion from  Jnnias,  is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  humbled,  yet  takes  com- 
fort from  the  thought  that  he  has  been  harshly  dealt  with,  and  that  scarcely 
any  other  man  would  have  stood  the  same  trial  better  than  himself.  His  in- 
terposition in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  artfully  contrived  to  excite 
the  public  indignation  against  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  Junius's  attacks.  His 
account  of  the  dissensions,  the  mutual  treacheries,  and  the  unsettling  changes 
of  the  ministers,  and  other  great  political  leaders,  is  in  all  respects  happy,  save 
that  it  produces  ludicrous  ideas  where  it  was  meant  to  give  serious  ones. — Ed. 


Sir  *,  October  7, 1769. 

As  you  have  not  favoured  me  with  either  of  the  eocplanations 
demanded  of  you,  I  can  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  upon 
my  own  account.  Your  mercy  to  me,  or  tenderness  for  your- 
self, has  been  very  great.  The  public  will  judge  of  your 
motives.  If  your  excess  of  modesty  forbids  you  to  produce 
either  the  proofs  or  yourself,  I  will  excuse  it.  Take  courage ; 
I  have  not  the  temper  of  Tiberius  any  more  than  the  rank  or 

*  Measures  and  not  men,  is  the  common  cant  of  affected  moderation;  a  base, 
counterfeit  language,  &bricated  by  knaves,  and  made  current  among  fools.  Such 
gentle  censure  is  not  fitted  to  the  present  degenerate  state  of  society.  What 
does  it  avail  to  expose  the  absurd  contrivance  or  pernicious  tendency  of  mea- 
sures, if  the  man  who  advises  or  executes  shall  be  suffered  not  only  to  escape 
with  impunity,  but  even  to  preserve  his  power,  and  insult  us  with  the  fieivour 
of  his  sovereign  1  I  would  recommend  to  the  reader  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pope's 
letter  to  Doctor  Arbnthnot,  dated  26th  July,  1734,  from  which  the  foUowmg  is 
an  extract : — *'  To  reform  and  not  to  chastise,  I  am  afraid  is  impossible ;  and  that 
the  best  precepts,  as  well  as  the  best  laws,  would  prove  of  small  use  if  there 
were  no  examples  to  enforce  them.  To  attack  vices  in  the  abstract,  without 
touching  persons,  may  be  safe  fighting  indeed,  but  it  is  fighting  with  shadows. 
My  greatest  comfort  and  encouragement  to  proceed  has  been  to  see  that  those 
who  have  no  shame,  and  no  fear  of  anything  else,  have  appeared  touched  by 
my  satires." — Juzrius. 
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power.  You,  indeed,  are  a  tyrant  of  another  sort,  and  upon 
your  political  bed  of  torture  can  excruciate  any  subject,  from 
a  first  minister  down  to  such  a  grub  or  butterfly  as  myself; 
like  another  detested  tyrant  of  antiquity,  can  make  the 
wretched  sufferer  fit  the  bed  if  the  bed  will  not  fit  the  suf- 
ferer, by  disjointing  or  tearing  the  trembling  limbs  until  they 
are  stretched  to  its  extremity.  But  courage,  constancy,  and 
patience,  under  torments,  have  sometimes  caused  the  most 
hardened  monsters  to  relent,  and  forgive  the  object  of  their 
cruelty.  You,  Sir,  are  determined  to  try  all  that  human 
nature  can  endure  until  she  expires ;  else,  was  it  possible 
that  you  could  be  the  author  of  that  most  inhuman  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ?  I  have  read  it  with  astonishment  and 
horror.  Where,  Sir,  where  were  the  feelings  of  your  own 
heart  when  you  could  upbraid  a  most  affectionate  father  with 
the  loss  of  his  only  and  most  amiable  son  ?  Bead  over  again 
those  cruel  lines  of  yours,  and  let  them  wring  your  very  soul ! 
Cannot  political  questions  be  discussed  without  descendiog  to 
the  most  odious  personalities  ?  Must  you  go  wantonly  out  of 
your  way  to  torment  declining  age,  because  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  may  have  quarrelled  witib  those  whose  cause  and 
politics  you  espouse  ?  For  shame !  for  shame !  As  you  have 
spoke  daggers  to  him  you  may  justly  dread  the  use  of  them 
against  your  own  breast,  did  a  want  of  coumge  or  of  noble 
sentiments  stimulate  him  to  such  mean  revenge.  He  is 
above  it ;  he  is  brave.  Do  you  fancy  that  your  own  base  arts 
have  infected  our  whole  island  ?  But  your  own  reflections, 
your  own  conscience  must  and  will,  if  you  have  any  spark  of 
humanity  remaining,  give  him  most  ample  vengeance.  Not 
all  the  power  of  words  with  which  you  are  so  graced  will  ever 
wash  out,  or  even  palliate,  this  foul  blot  in  your  character.  I 
have  not  time  at  present  to  dissect  your  letter  so  minutely 
as  I  could  wish,  but  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  it  is 
(as  to  reason  and  argument)  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
fiorid  impotence  *  that  was  ever  imposed  upon  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  too  credulous  and  deluded  mob.  It  accuses  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  of  high  treason.  Upon  what  foundation  ? 
You  tell  us  '*  that  the  duke's  pecuniary  character  makes  it 

*  Sir  William  errs  as  much  in  imputing  florid  impotmce  to  the  writing  of 
Junius,  as  in  piaising  it  for  Attic  wit — Hbron. 
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more  than  pttobaiUs  that  ho  oo^  not  have  niade  such  saon- 
fices  at  the  peace  without  $ome  prmUe  eampenaatiom ;  that 
his  coQiduct  carried  with  it  an  interior  evidence  beyond  all 
the  legal  proofs  of  a  court  of  justice." 

My  aeademical  education,  Sir,  bids  me  tell  jou  that  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  your  first  proposition  be^ 
fore  you  preeume  to  draw  inferences  from  it.  First  prove  the 
avarice  before  you  maJbS  the  rash,  hasty,  and.  most  wicked 
conclusion.  This  father,  Junius,  whom  you  call  avaricious, 
allowed  that  son  eight  ti^usand  pounda  a  year.  Upon  his 
most  unfortunate  death,  which  your  usual  good  nature  took 
care  to  remind  him  of,  he  greatly  increased  the  jointure  of 
the  afflicted  lad^,  his  widow.  la  Uiis  avarice  ?  Is  this  doii^ 
good  by  stealth  ?    It  ia  upon  record. 

If  exact  order,  method,  and  true  economy  as  a  master  of 
a  £Btmily,  if  splendour  and  just  magnificence,  without  wild 
waste  and  thoughtless  extrayagance,  may  eonstitute  the  cha- 
racter of  an  avaricious  man,  the  duke  is  guilty.  But  for  a 
moment  let  us  admit  that  an  ambassador  may  love  money  too 
much;  what  proof  do  you  give  that  he  has  taken  any  to 
betray  his  country  ?  Is  it  hearsay ;  or  the  evidence  of  letters; 
or  ocular ;  or  the  evidence  of  those  concerned  in  this  black 
affair  ?  Produce  your  authorities  to  the  public.  It  is  a  most 
impudent  kind  of  sorcery  to  attempt  to  blind  us  with  the 
smoke  without  convincing  us  that  the  fire  has  existed.  You 
first  braad  him  with  a  vice  that  he  is  free  from  to  render  him 
odioua  and  suspected.  Suspicion  is  the  foul  weapon  with 
ffhkh  you  make  all  your  chief  attacks — ^th  that  you  stab. 
But  shall  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  the  realm  be  ruined  in 
his  fame ;  shall  even  his  life  be  in  constant  danger  from  a 
charge  built  upon  such  sandy  foundations  ?  Must  his  house  be 
besieged  by  lawless  ruffians,  his  journeys  impeded,  and  even 
the  asylum  of  an  altar  be  insecure  from  assertions  so  base 
and  false  ?  Potent  as  he  is,  the  duke  is  amenable  to  justice ; 
if  guilty,  punishable.  The  parliament  is  ihe  high  and  solemn 
tribuncd  for  matters  of  such  great  moment  To  that  be  they 
submitted.  But  I  hope,  alao,  that  some  notice  will  be  taken 
of,  and  some  punishment  inflicted  upon,  ialae  accusers,  e^e- 
cially  upon  such,  Junius,  who  are  wilfully  false.  In  any 
truth  I  will  agree  even  with  Junius ;  will  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  highly  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Peers  to  tamper 
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"with  boroughs.  Aristocracy  is  as  fatal  as  democracy.  Our 
constitution  admits  of  neither.  It  loves  a  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  really  chosen  by  the  unbought  suffrages  of  a  free 
people.  But  if  corruption  only  shifts  hands,  if  the  wealthy 
commoner  gives  the  bribe  instead  of  the  potent  peer,  is  the 
state  better  served  by  this  exchange  ?  Is  the  real  emancipa- 
tion of  the  borough  e£feeted  because  new  parchment  bonds 
may  possibly  supersede  the  old  ?  To  say  the  truth,  wherever 
such  praetioes  prevail,  they  aro  equally  oriminal  to  and  de- 
structive of  our  freedom. 

The  rest  of  your  dedamatioD  is  scarce  worth  oonsidering, 
excepting  for  the  elegance  of  the  language.  like  Hamlet  in 
the  play,  you  produce  two  pictures.  You  t^  us  that  one  is 
not  like  the  Duke  of  Bedfwd ;  then  you  bring  a  most  hideous 
caricatura,  and  tell  us  of  the  resemblance ;  but  multum  Miir 
dit  imago. 

All  your  long  tedious  accounts  of  the  ministerial  quarrels 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  are  reducible  to  a  few  short 
lines ;  and  to  convince  you.  Sir,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter 
any  minister,  either  past  or  present,  these  are  my  thoughts : 
they  seem  to  have  acted  like  lovers  or  children ;  have  pouted, 
quarrelled,  cried,  kissed,  and  been  friends  again  * ;  as  the 
objects  of  desire,  the  ministerial  rattles  have  been  put  into 
their  hands.  But  such  proceedings  are  very  unworthy  of  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  a  great  nation.  We  do  not  want  men 
of  abilities — but  we  have  wanted  steadiness — we  want  unani- 
mity ;  your  letters,  Junius,  will  not  contribute  thereto.  Yoa 
may  one  day  expire  by  a  flame  of  your  own  kindling.  But  it 
is  my  humble  opinion  that  lenity  and  moderation,  pardon  and 
oblivion,  will  disappoint  the  efforts  of  all  the  seditious  in  the 
land,  and  extinguish  their  wid&-spreading  flres.  I  have  lived 
with  this  sentiment ;  with  this  I  shall  die. 

WILLIAM  DEAPER  +. 

*  Sir  WiHiam  giTei  us  a  pleasant  acconnt  of  men  who^  in  his  opinion  at 
least,  are  the  best  qualified  to  govern  an  empire. — JvHnrs. 

+  Sir  WiUiam  Diaper  appears  to  have  been  a  generous  and  accamplished 
man,  with  too  great  a  susceptibility  to  newspaper  strictures.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans ;  her  ladyship  died  in 
1778,  leaving  him  no  issue.  Sir  WiUiam  died  in  January,  1787.  In  the 
year  1768  he  erected  a  magnificent  cenotaph  in  his  garden,  at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol,  in  honour  of  the  79th  regiment^  of  which  he  had  been  colonel  in  the 

q  a 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

TO  THE   PRINTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  October  13, 1769. 

If  Sir  William  Draper^s  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture,  he  has 
made  it  for  himself.  I  shall  never  interrupt  his  repose. 
Having  changed  the  subject,  there  are  parts  of  his  last  letter 
not  undeserving  of  a  reply.  Leaving  his  private  character 
and  conduct  out  of  the  question,  I  shall  consider  him  merely 
in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  whose  labours  certainly  do  no 
discredit  to  a  newspaper. 

We  say,  in  common  discourse,  that  a  man  may  be  his  own 
enemy,  and  the  frequency  of  the  fact  makes  the  expression 
intelligible.  But  that  a  man  should  be  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  his  friends,  implies  a  contradiction  of  a  peculiar  nature ! 
There  is  something  in  it  which  cannot  be  conceived  without  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  nor  expressed  without  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage. Sir  William  Draper  is  still  that  fatal  friend  Lord 
Granby  found  him.  Yet  I  am  ready  to  do  justice  to  his 
generosity ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  something  more  than  gene- 
rous to  be  the  voluntary  advocate^  of  men  who  think  them- 
selves injured  by  his  assistance,  and  to  consider  nothing  in 
the  cause  he  adopts  but  the  difficulty  of  defending  it.  I 
thought,  however,  he  had  been  better  read  in  the  history  of 
the  human  heart  than  to  compare  or  confound  the  tortures  of 
the  body  with  those  of  the  mind.  He  ought  to  have  known, 
though  perhaps  it  might  not  be  his  interest  to  confess  that 
no  outward  tyranny  can  reach  the  mind.  If  conscience  plays 
the  tyrant,  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
that  she  were  more  arbitrary,  and  fax  less  placable  than  some 
men  ^d  her. 

But  it  seems  I  have  outraged  the  feelings  of  a  father*s 
heart.  Am  I  indeed  so  injudicious?  Does  Sir  William 
Draper  think  I  would  have  hazarded  my  credit  with  a  gene- 
rous nation  by  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  hunianity? 

preceding  war,  and  whose  bravery  had  been  conspicnons  against  the  French, 
and  in  kying  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  empire.  Three  field-officers,  ten 
captains,  thirteen  lieutenants,  five  ensigns,  three  surgeons,  and  one  thousand 
private  men,  belonging  to  that  regiment,  fell  in  the  course  of  the  war.— >Ed. 
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Does  he  tihink  I  am  so  little  acqaainted  with  the  first  and 
noblest  characteristic  of  Englishmen  ?  Or  how  will  he  recoo- 
cile  such  folly  with  an  understanding  so  full  of  artifice  as 
mine  ?  Had  he  been  a  father  he  would  have  been  but  little 
offended  with  the  severity  of  the  reproach,  for  his  mind  would 
have  been  filled  with  the  justice  of  it.  He  would  have  seen 
that  I  did  not  insult  the  feelings  of  a  father,  but  the  father 
who  felt  nothing.  He  would  have  trusted  to  the  evidence 
of  his  own  paternal  heart,  and  boldly  denied  the  possibility 
of  the  fact,  instead  of  defending  it.  Against  whom,  then, 
will  this  honest  indignation  be  directed,  when  I  assure  him, 
that  this  whole  town  beheld  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  conduct, 
upon  the  death  of  his  son,  with  horror  and  astonishmeut. 
Sir  William  Draper  does  himself  but  little  honour  in  oppos- 
ing the  general  sense  of  his  country.  The  people  are  seldom 
wrong  in  their  opinions ; — ^in  their  sentiments  they  are  never 
mistaken.  There  may  be  a  vanity,  perhaps,  in  a  singular 
way  of  thinking ;  but  when  a  man  professes  a  want  of  ^ose 
feelings  which  do  honour  to  the  multitude,  he  hazards  some- 
thing infinitely  more  important  than  the  character  of  his 
understanding.  After  all,  as  Sir  William  may  possibly  be  in 
earnest  in  h^  anxiety  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  I  should  be 
glad  to  relieve  him  from  it.  He  may  rest  assured  that  this 
worthy  nobleman  laughs,  with  equal  indifference,  at  my  re- 
proaches, and  Sir  William's  distress  about  him.  But  here 
let  it  stop.  Even  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  insensible  as  he  is, 
will  considt  the  tranquillity  of  his  life,  in  not  provoking  the 
moderation  of  my  temper.  If  from  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt I  should  ever  rise  into  anger,  he  should  soon  find  that 
all  I  have  already  said  of  him  was  lenity  and  compassion  *. 

Out  of  a  long  catalogue  Sir  William  Draper  has  confined 
himself  to  the  refutation  of  two  charges  only.  The  rest  he 
had  not  time  to  discuss ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a 
laborious  undertaking.  To  draw  up  a  defence  of  such  a 
series  of  enormities  would  have  required  a  life  at  least  as 
long  as  that  which  has  been  uniformly  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  them.  The  public  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
extreme  economy  is,  it  seems,  entirely  without  foundation. 
Though  not  very  prodigal  abroad,  in  his  own  family,  at  least, 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  10. 
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be  is  regular  and  magnificent.  He  pays  his  debts,  abhors  a 
beggar,  and  makes  a  handsome  provision  for  his  son.  His 
charity  has  improved  upon  the  proverb,  and  ended  where  it 
began.  Admitting  the  whole  force  of  this  single  instance  of 
his  domestic  g^ierositj  (wonderful,  indeed,  considering  the 
narrowness  of  his  fortune  and  the  little  meait  of  his  only 
son)  the  public  may  still,  perhaps,  be  dissatisfied,  and  demand 
some  other  less  equivocal  proofs  of  his  munificence.  Sir 
William  Draper  should  have  entered  boldly  into  the  detail — 
of  indigence  relieved — of  arts  encouraged — of  science  patron- 
ized— ^men  of  learning  protected — and  works  of  genios  re- 
warded ;  in  short,  had  there  been  a  single  instance,  besides 
Mr.  Eigby')',  of  blushing  merit  brought  forward  by  the 
duke,  for  the  service  of  the  public,  it  should  not  have  been 
omitted  f . 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  establish  my  inference  with  the 
same  certainty  on  which  I  believe  the  principle  is  founded. 
My  conclusion,  however,  was  not  drawn  from  the  principle 
alone.  I  am  not  so  unjust  aa  to  reason  from  one  crime  to 
another,  though  I  think,  that  of  all  the  vices,  avarice  is 
most  apt  to  taint  and  ccnrupt  the  heart.  I  combined  the 
known  temper  of  the  man  with  the  extravagant  conces- 
sions made  by  the  ambassador ;  and,  though  I  doubt  not  suf- 
ficient care  was  taken  to  leave  no  document  of  any  treason- 
able negotiation,  I  still  maintain  that  the  conduct  I  of  this 
minister  carries  with  it  an  internal  and  a  convincing  evidence 

*  This  gentleman  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  idea  of  hluahing  that  a 
man  blind  from  his  birth  has  of  scarlet  or  skyblue. — JuHiua 

f  In  answer  to  this  heavy  charge,  two  instances  of  the  noble  duke's  be- 
nevolence w«xe  brought  forward  in  two  separate  letters  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser. The  one  dated  Oct.  17,  and  signed  Frances,  which  states  tiist  his 
Qrace  had  relieved  with  tkpateiU  employmefU,  the  husband  of  the  writer  of  a 
series  of  sentimental  letters  of  "  Henry  and  Frances,"  in  which  the  author,  a 
Hrs.  Griffiths^  fictitiously  depicted  their  own  real  distress.  The  other  dated 
Oct.  20,  and  signed  Jere.  Hears,  lient.  of  the  29th  regiment,  relates  the 
duke's  generous  and  unsolicited  bestowal  upon  him  of  a  pair  of  colours,  upon 
being  infnrmed,  when  lord-lieutenant  a[  Ireknd,  of  the  writer's  destitute 
situation. 

t  If  Sir  W.  D.  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  Torcy's  Memoirs,  he 
will  see  with  what  little  ceremony  a  bribe  may  be  offered  to  a  duke,  and 
with  what  little  ceremony  it  was  onltf  not  accepted, — Juinns. 

The  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  the  nobleman  referred  to ;  but  the  bribe 
was  not  refused,  accordiug  to  Fhilo-Junins,  poit.  Letter  29. — Ed. 
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ftg&mst  him.  Sir  William  Draper  seems  not  to  know  tlie 
value  or  force  of  su(^  a  prool  He  will  not  permit  us  to 
judge  of  the  motives  of  men  by  the  manifest  tendency  of 
their  actions,  nor  by  the  notorious  character  of  their  minds. 
He  calls  for  papers  and  witnesses  with  a  sort  of  triumphant 
security,  as  if  nothing  could  be  true  but  what  could  be  proved 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Yet  a  religious  man  might  have  re- 
membered upon  what  foundation  some  truths,  most  interest- 
ing to  mankind,  have  been  received  and  established.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  internal  evidence,  which  the  purest  of  reli- 
gions carries  with  it,  what  would  have  become  of  his  once 
well-quoted  decalogue,  and  of  the  meekness  of  his  Chris- 
tianity ? 

The  genofOQS  warmth  of  his  resentment  makes  him  oon* 
found  the  order  of  events.  He  forgets  that  the'ingalts  and 
distresses  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  suffered,  and  whidi 
Sir  William  has  lamented  with  many  delicate  touches  of  the 
true  pathetic,  were  only  recorded  in  my  letter  to  his  Grace, 
not  occasioned  by  it.  It  was  a  simple  candid  narmtive  of 
facts ;  though,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  carry  with  it  some- 
thing prophetic.  His  Grace  undoubtedly  has  received  several 
ominous  hints ;  and  I  think,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  wise 
man  would  do  wdl  to  prepare  himself  for  the  event. 

But  I  have  a  charge  of  a  heavier  nature  against  Sir  William 
Draper.  He  tells  us  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  amenable 
to  justice ;  that  parliament  is  a  high  and  solemn  tribunal ; 
and  that,  if  guilty,  he  may  be  punished  by  due  coarse  of  law; 
and  all  this  he  says  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  believed 
every  word  of  the  matter.  I  hope  indeed,  the  day  of  im- 
peachments will  arrive,  before  this  nobleman  escapes  out  of 
life ;  but  to  refer  us  to  that  mode  of  proceeding  now,  with 
such  a  ministry  and  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the  pre- 
sent, what  is  it,  but  an  indecent  mockery  of  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation?  I  think  he  might  have  contented  himself 
with  defending  the  greatest  enemy,  without  insulting  the  dis- 
tresses, of  his  country. 

His  concluding  dedaratiooi  of  his  opinion,  with  respect  to 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  is  too  loose  and  undetermined 
to  be  of  any  service  to  the  public.  How  strange  it  is  that  this 
gentleman  should  dedicate  so  much  time  and  argument  to  the 
defence  of  worthless  or  indifferent  characters,  while  he  gives 
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bat  seven  solitary  lines  to  the  only  subject  which,  can  deserve 
his  attention,  or  do  credit  to  his  abilities. 

JUNIUS. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford,  so  mercilessly  amugned  by  Junias,  had,  as  is 
nsoally  the  fortune  of  public  men,  his  defenders  as  well  as  assailants,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser  £Etirly  to  open 
its  columns  to  both  sides.  Examples  of  this  impartiality  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  note,  and  the  subjoined  is  an  extract  from  an  able  reply 
to  the  several  attacks  of  Junius  on  his  Qrace,  subscribed  M.  TtUlitu,  dated 
Dec.  8. 

"In  these  strictures  I  have  principally  in  view  the  treatment  which 
Junius,  in  two  publications,  has  thought  proper  to  offer  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. His  animadversions  on  this  illustrious  nobleman  are  intended  to  re- 
fleet  both  on  his  public  and  private  character.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these,  nothing  of  consequence  is  urged  besides  his  G^race's  conduct  as  ambas- 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  making  of  the  late  peace.  I  mean 
not  to  enter  here  iuto  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  important  transaction. 
Thus  much  is  known  to  all :  the  riches  of  the  nation  were  at  that  time  well 
nigh  exhausted,  public  credit  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the  national  debt  in- 
creased to  such  an  enormous  height  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  sudden  and  uni- 
versal crash ;  and  whatever  be  said  of  the  concessions  that  were  made  to 
bring  that  memorable  event  to  bear,  Canada,  among  other  instances,  will 
ever  remain  a  glorious  monument ;  the  interests  of  this  kingdom  were  not 
forgotten  in  that  negociation.  But  Junius,  hackneyed  in  the  tricks  of  contro- 
versy, where  a  man's  open  and  avowed  actions  are  innocent,  has  the  art  to 
hint  at  secret  terms  and  private  compensations ;  and  though  he  is  compelled 
by  the  force  of  truth  to  own  '  no  document  of  any  treasonable  practice  is  to 
be  found,'  we  are  given  plainly. to  understand,  so  many  public  sacrifices  were 
not  made  at  that  period  without  a  valuable  consideration,  and  that  in  practice 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  ceremony  of  offering  a  bribe,  and  of  that 
duke's  accepting  it.  To  a  charge  that  is  alleged,  not  only  without  proof,  but 
even  with  a  conifession  that  no  proof  is  to  be  expected,  no  answer  is  to  be  re- 
turned but  that  of  a  contemptuous  silence.  When  a  writer  takes  upon  him 
to  attack  the  character  of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  a  matter  of 
80  capital  a  nature  as  that  of  selling  his  country  fi^r  a  bribe,  common  policy, 
as  well  as  prudence,  require  that  an  accusation,  of  such  importance  be  sup- 
ported with  at  least  some  show  of  evidence,  and  that  even  this  be  not  done 
but  with  the  utmost  moderation  of  temper  and  expression ;  but  so  sober  a 
conduct  would  have  been  beside  the  purpose  of  Jimius,  whose  business  it 
was  not  to  reason,  but  rail.  The  Eoman  rhetorician,  among  the  other  arts 
of  oratory,  mentions  one  which  he  dignifies  under  the  title  of  a  '  Canine 
eloquence,'  that  of  filling  up  the  empty  places,  of  an  argument  with  railings, 
convitiis  implere  vacua  catuarum.  In  the  knowledge  of  this  rule  Junius  is 
without  a  rival,  and  the  present  instance,  among  a  thousand  others,  is  a  con- 
vincing testimony  of  his  dexterity  in  the  application  of  it 

**  But  here  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  from  circumstance  and  conjecture  alone 
that  this  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  founded;  the  general  chanictn 
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of  every  one  takes  its  colour  and  complexion  from  that  quality  in  him  which 
predominates,  and  the  allowed  avarice  of  the  man  affords  an  evidence  not  to 
be  resisted  of  the  rapacity  of  the  ambassador ;  and  is  it  then  so  incontestable 
a  point  that  the  duke  is  indeed  the  sordid  man  which  Junius  has  delineated  1 
are  there  no  instances  to  be  produced  that  denote  a  contrary  disposition  1  one 
would  think  if  a  vicious  thirst  of  gain  had  borne  so  lai*ge  a  share  as  is  pre- 
toided,  in  his  Giace*s  composition,  this  would  have  discovered  itself  in  the 
pecuniary  emoluments  he  had  secured  for  himself  when  he  engaged  in  a  share 
of  Government.  But  what  advantages  of  this  kind  has  he  obtained,  or  to  what 
bargains  with  the  minister  does  Junius  allude,  when  he  knows  that  his 
Grace,  though  willing  to  assist  the  friends  of  administration  with  his  interest 
and  weight,  has  not  accepted  any  department  either  of  power  or  profit  "i  Had 
Junius  and  candour  not  shaken  hands,  this  circumstance  alone  would  have 
afforded  him  an  evidence  beyond  all  the  legal  proofis  of  a  court  of  justice,  of 
the  iniquity  of  his  own  insinuations.  But  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  other  in- 
stances, and  those  no  ordinary  ones,  of  the  duke's  munificence.  To  what 
principle  shall  we  attribute  the  payment  of  the  elder  hrother's  debts  to  the 
amount  of  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  1  the  splendid 
provision  he  made  for  his  unfortunate  son,  and  afterwards  for  that  son's  more 
unfortunate  widow  1  what  shall  we  say  to  his  known  attachments  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  fiiends,  his  kindness  to  his  domestics,  and  annual  bounty  to 
those  who  have  served  him  fiuthfuUy?  his  indulgence  to  his  dependants  1  or 
what  are,  if  these  be  not,  unequivocal  proofs  of  genuine  liberality  and  bene- 
volence 1 

"When  to  these  symptoms  of  an  enlarged  and  generous  mind  we  add 
what  are  equally  constituent  parts  of  his  Grace's  character,  the  decency  and 
decorum  of  his  conduct  in  private  life,  his  regularity  in  his  fiimily,  and  what 
is  now  so  rare  a  virtue  among  the  great,  his  constant  attendance  on  all  the 
public  offices  of  Divine  worship,  we  shall  hardly  find,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  nobility,  a  man  that  has  a  juster  and  much  more  a  constitutional 
claim  to  respect,  or  one  that  less  deserved  the  censures  of  a  satirist  such  as 
Junius,  than  his  Ghrace  of  Bedford.  But  in  the  reflections  of  Junius  there  is 
a  more  surprising  piece  of  profligacy  yet  behind.  As  if  all  the  former  in- 
stances of  his  malignity  had  been  too  little,  he  has  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  crimes  by  calling  back  to  our  remembrance  the  loss,  which  not  the  fiither 
alone,  but  the  kingdom,  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  only  son,  and  to  re- 
proach him  for  the  insensibility  he  supposes  him  to  have  diiscovered  on  that 
affecting  occasion.  The  cruelty  of  this  accusation  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  falsehood  of  it,  and,  in  a  better  age  than  the  present,  would  have  been 
deemed  a  prodigy.  To  one  who  possessed  the  proper  sentiments  of  a  man,  the 
dwelling  at  all  on  a  calamity  which  is  still  so  recent,  which  in  all  its  circum- 
stances was  so  truly  pitiable,  would  have  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
generous and  mean ;  but  to  represjent  the  principal  suffsrer  in  this  scene  of 
woe  as  the  only  one  not  sensible  of  his  misfortune,  to  paint  a  fieither  desti- 
-tute  of  a  father's  love,  and  even  professing  a  want  of  those  feelings  which 
do  honour  to  the  multitude,  is  an  instance  of  barbarity  of  which  a  savage 
would  have  been  ashamed,  and  which  no  prettiness  of  style,  no  powers  of 
language,  no  literary  merit,  can  ever  excuse  or  expiate :  and  indeed,  corrupt 
as  the  times  are  said  to  be,  I  have  the  satisfiiction  to  observe  Junius,  for  once, 
has  reckoned  without  his  host,  and  mistaken  the  taste  and  temper  of  his 
countrymen :  we  can  allow  for  the  petulance  which  want  and  hunger  etUat 
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from  an  oppoeitkm ;  we  can  pity  the  wietek  who  u  obliged  to  draw  hii  venal 
qniU,  and  ny  and  nniay  as  ii  dictated  to  htm  hy  hii  Mperion ;  but  we  a» 
not  yet  ao  £u  gone  in  the  toad  to  rain,  or  dead  to  all  the  moTemento  of  eom- 
punon,  as  to  behold  without  abhoirenoe  the  man  who  can  so  totally  fesign 
all  pretences  to  hmnaaity,  or  legard  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  abject 
of  general  detestation. 

"  JuninSy  in  Ids  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedfindy  antoses  himself  with  de- 
scribing, in  theory,  the  dignity  and  importanoe  of  an  independent  nobleman; 
by  way  of  conelnmm  to  these  remariE%  I  shall  delineate  for  him,  in  return^ 
what  I  conceiye  should  be  chaiacter  of  one  who  sets  up  lor  a  political  writer, 
and  this  in  imitatsoii  of  his  own  method,  both  by  the  positiTe  and  negatiTs 
marks  which  may  be  given  of  it.  A  wnter,  then,  of  this  dass^  tkoi^h  ha 
will  ever  be  suspicious  of  the  conduct  of  those  in  power,  will  be  sure  to 
watch  with  equal  jealousy  ever  himself,  lest,  in  his  aeal  fcr  exeitiug  a  zeaaon- 
abie  lore  of  liberty,  he  encourage  a  daDgwooi  spirit  of  licentiousness;  he 
win  be  as  cautions  ei  weakening  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  prince,  as 
he  will  be  carefiil  of  aipporting  the  mdonbted  rights  of  the  people;  and 
will  expose  with  the  same  freedom,  in  their  tons,  the  excesses  of  pseien* 
tire  and  the  lawless  efifarts  of  a  frHstioii.  In  the  negative  parts  of  his 
damcter  he  will  not  give  occasion  to  the  most  distant  suspicion  that  his 
(^position  to  goveimnent  proceeds  not  so  much  from  a  disl3:e  to  meesozei 
as  to  men ;  in  times  of  nal  security  he  will  not  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
populace  with  aflEected  appvefaennoas ;  befiore  he  coBB|dains  of  grievances  he 
will  be  sure  they  exist ;  in  his  freest  writings  he  will  never  violate,  know- 
ingly, the  laws  of  truth  and  justice ;  he  irill  not  causelessly  expose  the  foHies 
of  youth,  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the  irregularities  of  private  life,  in  which 
the  public  mteresto  are  not  concerned ;  he  will  be  restcained  by  a  sense  of 
honour  from  calonmiating  the  innocent  or  satirising  the  nnha{>py :  in  a  word^ 
he  will  not  take  advantage  of  his  own  security  to  stab  in  the  dark,  or  with 
Solomon's  £»ol,  divert  himself  with  hdding  out  the  most  respectable  characters 
as  objects  of  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  say,  am  net  I  in  spoct." — M.  Tiniuvs. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

TO   THE  PEDTTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIO   ADVEBTSSEiL 

Sib,  October  20,  1769. 

I  VERY  sincerely  applaud  the  spirit  mth  which  a  lady  has 
paid  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  benefactor  *.  Though  I 
think  she  has  mistaken  the  point,  she  shows  a  virtue  which 
makes  her  respectable.    The  question  turned  upon  the  per- 

*  The  letter  of  Mrs.  Gfriffiths,  signed  Fiances,  abeady  referred  to  (p.  280.) 
Junius  had  d^nanded  to  hear  of  but  a  tingle  instance  of  indigence,  relieved, 
and  works  of  genius  rewarded,  by  the  Dake  of  Bedford.  Mrs.  Griffiths  pro- 
duced that  instance ;  and  no  small  impression  was  made  by  it  on  the  nund 
of  the  public  in  fitvour  of  the  duke. — Hbbojt. 
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wnal  generosity  or  .varice  of  a  maa  i^hose  private  fortune  is 
immense.  The  proofs  of  his  mimrfieence  most  be  drawn  from 
the  uses  to  which  he  has  applied  that  fortane.  I  was  not 
speaking  of  a  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  of  a  rich 
English  duke,  whose  wealth  gave  him  the  means  of  doing  as 
much  good  in  this  country,  as  he  derived  from  his  power  in 
another.  I  am  fieu:  from  wishing  to  lessen  the  merit  of  this 
single  benevolent  action ;  perhaps  it  is  the  more  conspicuous 
from  standing  alone.  All  I  moan  to  say  is,  that  it  proves 
nothing  in  the  present  argument 

JUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  THE  PBIKTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC   APYEBTISEB. 

SiK,  October  19, 1769. 

I  AM  well  assured  that  Junius  will  never  descend  to  a  dispute 
with  such  a  writer  as  Modestus  (whose  letter  appeared  in  the 
Gazetteer  of  Monday!),  especially  as  the  dispute  must  be 
chiefly  about  words.  Notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the 
public,  it  does  not  appear  that  Junius  values  himself  upon  any 
superior  skill  in  composition,  and  I  hope  his  time  will  always 
be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  the  trifling  refinements  of 
verbal  criticism.  Modestus,  however,  shall  have  no  reason  to 
triumph  in  the  silence  and  moderation  of  Junius.  If  he  knew 
as  much  of  the  propriety  of  language  as  I  believe  he  does  of 
the  fia^ts  in  question,  he  would  have  been  as  cautious  of  attack- 
ing Junius  upon  his  composition  as  he  seems  to  be  of  entering 

*  This  letter,  to  a  lady  who  had  distingnUhed  herself  hj  some  clerer 
writings,  is  smart  and  polite,  but  not  saiis&ctorj.  It  is  an  a&er-thoaght  of 
Junius  to  distiagnish  between  what  the  duke  did  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  what  he  should  have  done  as  Duke  of  Bedford.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  he  had  not  thought  of  making  when  he  boldly  asserted  that 
no  one  instance  of  discriminating  generosity  bj  the  duke  could  be  mentioned. 
But  it  is  the  interest  of  a  disputant,  and  Jumiua  was  a  weH-trained  one,  to 
giant  nothing  to  his  advenarj-  unless  he  can  gain  more  than  he  loses  hj  the 
concession. — Ed. 

f  The  gentleman  who  wrote  several  letters  under  this  signature  in  the 
Gctzetteer,  and  subsequently  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  was  a  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
a  Scotch  advocate.  For  a  specimen  of  his  style,  see  HisceUasteons  Letters, 
No.  67,  vol.  ii.— Bd. 
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into  the  subject  of  it ;  yet,  after  aH,  the  last  is  the  only  article 
of  any  importance  to  the  public. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unremitted  rancour  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  adherents  inyariably  speak  of  a  na- 
tion which  we  well  know  has  been  too  much  injured  to  be 
easily  forgiven.  But  why  must  Junius  be  an  Irishman  ?  The 
absurdity  of  his  writings  betrays  him.  Waiving  all  considera- 
tion of  the  insult  offered  by  Modestus  to  the  declared  judg- 
ment of  the  people  (they  may  well  bear  this  among  the  rest), 
let  us  follow  ihe  several  instances,  and  tiy  whether  the  charge 
be  fairly  supported. 

First  then — the  leaving  a  man  to  enjoy  such  repose  as  he 
can  find  upon  a  bed  of  torture,  is  severe  indeed ;  perhaps  too 
much  so,  when  applied  to  such  a  trifler  as  Sir  William  Draper; 
but  there  is  nothing  absurd  either  in  the  idea  or  expression. 
Modestud  cannot  distinguish  between  a  sarcasm  and  a  contra- 
diction. 

2.  I  affirm  with  Junius,  that  it  is  the  frequency  of  the  fact 
which  alone  can  make  us  comprehend  how  a  man  can  be  his 
own  enemy.  We  should  never  arrive  at  the  complex  idea 
conveyed  by  those  words  if  we  had  only  seen  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  a  man  acting  to  his  own  prejudice.  Offer  the  pro- 
position to  a  child,  or  a  man  unused  to  compound  his  ideas, 
and  you  will  soon  see  how  little  either  of  them  understand 
you.  It  is  not  a  simple  idea  arising  from  a  single  fact,  but  a 
very  complex  idea  arising  from  many  fisicts  well  observed  and 
accurately  compared. 

3.  Modestus  could  not,  without  great  affectation,  mistake 
the  meaning  of  Junius  when  he  speaks  of  a  man  who  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  his  friends.  He  could  not  but  know,  that 
Junius  spoke,  not  of  a  false  or  hollow  friendship,  but  of  a  real 
intention  to  serve,  and  that  intention  producing  the  worst 
effects  of  enmity.  Whether  the  description  be  strictly  appli- 
cable to  Sir  William  Draper,  is  another  question.  Junius 
does  not  say  that  it  is  more  criminal  for  a  man  to  be  the 
enemy  of  his  friends  than  his  own,  though  he  might  have 
affirmed  it  with  truth.  In  a  moral  light  a  man  may  certainly 
take  greater  liberties  with  himself  than  with  another.  To 
sacrifice  ourselves  merely,  is  a  weakness  we  may  indulge  in 
if  we  think  proper,  for  we  do  it  at  our  own  hazard  and  ex- 
pense; but,   under   the    pretence  of   friendship,   to   sport 
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mth  the  reputation,  or  sacrifice  the  honour,  of  another,  is 
something  worse  than  weakness;  and  if,  in  fSavour  of  the 
foolish  intention,  we  do  not  call  it  a  crime,  we  must  allow  at 
least  that  it  arises  from  an  overweening,  busy,  meddling  im- 
pudence. Junius  says  only,  and  he  says  truly,  that  it  is  more 
extraordinary,  that  it  involves  a  greater  contradiction,  than  the 
other ;  and  is  it  not  a  maxim  received  in  life,  that  in  general 
we  can  determine  more  wisely  for  others  than  for  ourselves  ? 
The  reason  of  it  is  so  clear  in  argument  that  it  hardly  wants 
the  confirmation  of  experience.  Sir  William  Draper,  I  con- 
fess, is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  though  not  much  to 
his  credit. 

4.  If  this  gentleman  will  go  back  to  his  ethics,  he  may 
perhaps  discover  the  truth  of  what  Junius  says,  that  no  out- 
ward tyranny  can  reach  the  mind.  The  tortures  of  the  body 
may  be  introduced  by  way  of  ornament  or  illustration  to  repre- 
sent those  of  the  mind,  but  strictly  there  is  no  similitude  be- 
tween them.  They  are  totally  dbSferent  both  in  their  cause 
and  operation.  The  wretch  who  suffers  upon  the  rack  is 
merely  passive ;  but  when  the  mind  is  tortured,  it  is  not  at 
the  command  of  any  outward  power.  It  is  the  sense  of  guilt 
which  constitutes  the  punishment,  and  creates  that  torture 
with  which  the  guilty  mind  acts  upon  itself. 

6.  He  misquotes  what  Junius  says  of  conscience,  and  makes 
the  sentence  ridiculous  by  making  it  his  own. 

So  much  for  composition.  Now  for  fact.  Junius  it  seems 
has  mistaken  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  His  Grace  had  all  the 
proper  feelings  of  a  father,  though  he  took  care  to  suppress 
the  appearance  of  them.  Yet  it  was  an  occasion,  one  would 
think,  on  which  he  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  his  grief; 
on  which  less  fortitude  would  have  done  him  more  honour.  I 
can  conceive  indeed  a  benevolent  motive  for  his  endeavouring 
to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity  in  his  own  family,  and  I  wish 
I  could  discover  anything  in  the  rest  of  his  chcu:acter  to  jus- 
tify my  assigning  that  motive  to  his  behaviour.  But  is  there 
no  medium  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  appear  abroad,  to  ballot  at 
the  India  House,  and  make  a  public  display,  though  it  were 
only  of  an  apparent  insensibility  ?  I  know  we  are  treading  on 
tender  ground,  and  Junius,  I  am  convinced,  does  not  wish  to 
urge  this  question  farther.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  observe  that  humble  silence  which  becomes  their 
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situation.  They  should  recollect  that  there  are  some  fiicts  in 
store  at  which  human  nature  would  shudder.  I  shall  be  un- 
derstood by  those  whom  it  concerns  when  I  say  tibat  these 
facts  go  farther  thao  to  the  duke  '^, 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  a  man  may  be  quite 
indifferent  about  one  part  of  a  charge,  yet  severely  stung 
with  another,  and  though  he  feels  bo  remorse  that  he  may 
wish  to  be  rey«Dged.  The  charge  of  inoensibility  carries  a 
reproach  indeed,  but  no  danger  with  it.  Junius  had  said, 
there  are  others  who  woiUd  assassinate.  Modestus,  knowing 
his  man,  will  not  suffer  the  insinuation  to  be  divided,  but 
£xes  it  all  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Without  determining  upon  what  evidence  Junius  would 
choose  to  be  condemned^  I  will  venture  to  maintain,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Modestus,  or  to  Mr.  Rigby  (who  is  certainly  not  Mo- 
destus),  or  any  other  of  the  Bloomsbuiy  gang,  that  the  evi- 
dence against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  as  strong  as  any  pre- 
sumptive evideuce  can  be.  It  depends  upon  a  combination  of 
facts  and  reasoning  which  require  no  confirmation  from  the 
anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  anecdote  was 
referred  to  merely  to  show  how  ready  a  ^vat  man  may  be  to 
receive  a  great  bribe ;  and  if  Modestus  could  read  the  original, 
he  would  see  that  the  expression,  orUy  not  accepted,  was  pro- 
bably the  only  one  in  our  language  that  exactly  fitted  the 
case.  The  bribe  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
not  refused. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  taking  notice  of  this  honest 
gentleman's  learning,  and  wishing  he  had  given  us  a  little 
more  of  it.  When  he  accidentally  Ibund  himself  so  near 
speaking  truth,  it  was  rather  unfdir  of  him  to  leave  out  the 

*  Within  8  fertnigbt  after  Lord  TaTistock's  death,  the  venerable  Gfertmde 
had  a  rout  at  Bedfo»l  Houae.  The  good  duke  (who  had  odI j  fixty  thonaand 
poimdB  a  year)  ordered  an  inyentory  to  be  taken  of  his  son's  wearing  apparel, 
down  to  hia  slippers,  sold  them  all,  and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket.  The 
amiable  marchioness,  shocked  at  such  brutal,  unfeeling  avarice,  gaye  the 
value  of  the  clothes  to  the  Marquis's  servant  out  of  her  own  purse.  That 
incomparable  woman  did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  When  she  died,  the 
BndiesB  of  Bedford  treated  her  as  the  duke  had  treated  hia  only  bob.  She 
ordered  every  gown  and  trinket  to  be  sold,  and  pocketed  the  money.  These 
are  the  monsters  whom  Sir  William  Draper  comes  forward  to  defend.  May 
€K>d  protect  me  from  doing  anything  that  may  require  sudi  defence  or 
deserve  anch  friendship. — Jvmmh 
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wen  potuuse  refeUL  As  it  stands,  the  pudet  htec  opprobria 
may  be  diyided  equally  between  Mr.  Itigby  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  Mr.  Eigby,  I  take  for  granted,  will  assert  his 
natural  right  to  the  modesty  of  the  quotation,  and  leaye  all 
the  opprobriam  to  his  Grace. 

PHILOJUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXX. 

TO   THE  PBINTEB  OP  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sra,  October  17, 176&. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  great  cause  in  which  this  country 
is  engaged  should  hare  roused  and  engrossed  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  people.  I  rather  admarB  die  genezous  spirit  with 
which  they  feel  and  assert  theur  interest  in  this  important 
question  than  blame  them  for  their  indifiCerence  about  any 
other.  When  the  constitution  is  openly  invaded,  when  the 
first  original  right  of  the  people,  from  which  all  laws  derive 
their  authority,  is  directly  attacked,  inferior  grievances  natu- 
rally lose  their  force,  and  are  suffered  to  pass  by  without 
punishment  or  observation.  The  present  ministry  are  as  sin- 
gulariy  marked  by  their  fortune  as  by  their  crimes.  Instead 
of  atoning  for  their  former  conduct  by  any  wise  or  popular 
measure,  they  have  found,  in  the  enormity  of  ome  fact,  a 
cover  ai^  defence  for  a  series  of  measures  which  must  have 
been  fatal  to  any  other  administration.  I  fear  we  are  too 
remiss  in  observing  the  whole  of  their  proceedings.  Struck 
with  the  principal  figure,  we  do  not  sufficiently  mark  in  what 

*  In  the  pfreceding  lettcar,  Janini  employi  hit  wonted  artifice  and  force  of 
argmneiitation.  He  begin*  witli  ditclaiming  all  pnetennou  to  eloquence  and 
fine  viitmg;  thea,  m  eyery  imtance  in  which  be  had  aeeraed  to  be  aaocew* 
fiilly  hazsised  by  the  atrictuxes  of  Modestna,  either  bnnga  forward  a  satisfac- 
tory lefiiftation,  or  tumi  his  advenary  so  effeelually  into  ridicule,  that  the 
reader  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  truth  of  the  critieiBai.  Nor  is  ewtsa  his 
Grace  of  Bedford  suffered  to  escape  without  having  the  severity  of  the  former 
iBvectiTe  against  him  increased,  on  account  of  the  offieioos  interposition  of  his 
defimder.  According  to  Heron,  this  letter  is  a  '^odel  for  any  man  to  study, 
who  may,  in  like  manner,  wish  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  attack  ef  beld^ 
Bialignant  criticism.'* — £9. 
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manner  the  canvass  is  filled  up.  Yet  surely  it  is  not  a  less 
crime,  nor  less  fatal  in  its  consequences,  to  encourage  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  law  by  a  military  force,  than  to  make 
use  of  the  forms  of  parliament  to  destroy  the  constitution. 
The  ministry  seem  determined  to  give. us  a  choice  of  difficul- 
ties, and,  if  possible,  to  perplex  the  multitude  of  their 
offences.  The  expedient  is  well  worthy  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.  But  though  he  has  preserved  a  gradation  and 
variety  in  his  measures,  we  should  remember  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  uniform.  Dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  they  deserve 
the  same  attention.  .  The  following  fact,  though  of  the  most 
alarming  nature,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  stated  to  the  public, 
nor  have  the  consequences  of  it  been  sufficiently  understood. 
Had  I  taken  it  up  at  an  earlier  period  I  should  have  been 
accused  of  an  uncandid,  malignant  precipitation,  as  if  I 
watched  for  an  unfair  advantage  against  the  ministry,  and 
would  not  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  to  do  their  duty. 
They  now  stand  without  excuse.  Instead  of  employing  the 
leisure  they  have  had  in  a  strict  examination  of  the  offence 
and  punishing  the  offenders,  they  seem  to  have  considered 
that  indulgence  as  a  security  to  them,  that,  with  a  little  time 
and  management,  the  whole  aflair  might  be  buried  in  silence 
and  utterly  forgotten. 

A  major-general  of  the  army  is  arrested  by  the  sheriffs' 
officers  for  a  considerable  debt*.     He  persuades  them  to 

*  Major-Gf«neral  Gansel,  who  forms  tlie  subject  of  this  letter^  was  arrested 
September  21, 1769^  in  Ficcadillj,  for  two  thousand  pounds.  He  told  the 
baUiff  if  he  would  go  down  with  him  to  the  Tilt  Yard  he  should  there  find  a 
friend,  and  would,  on  his  not  giving  bail,  go  with  him  to  a  spunging-house. 
When  they  came  to  the  Horse  Guards,  the  officer  sent  for  a  seijeant  and  file 
of  musqueteers  to  secure  the  bailiiF,  on  a  pretence  that  he  had  been  insulted 
by  him,  which  they  did,  while  the  prisoner  escaped.  Adjutant-General 
Harvey  having  heard  of  the  affidr,  ordered  the  serjeant  and  his  men  close 
prisoners  to  the  Savoy,  and  sent  Captain  Cox  to  notify  to  the  Sheriffs  the 
steps  he  had  taken  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  General  Gansel,  who 
had,  in  the  meanwhile,  surrendered  himself  into  custody.  In  consequence 
of  the  above  circumstance,  on  the  21st  of  April  following,  was  issued  to  the 
brigade  of  guards  the  Order  as  under : — 

**  Parole  Hounslow, 

"  B.  0.  His  Majesty  has  signified  to  the  field  officer  in  waiting,  that  he 
has  been  acquainted  that  Serjeant  Bacon  of  the  first  regiment,  and  •  Ser- 
jeant Parke  of  the  Coldstream  regiment,  William  Powell,  William  Hart, 
James  Porter,  and  Joseph  Collins,  private  soldiers  in  the  first  regiment  of 
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conduct  him  to  the  Tilt-yard  in  St.  James's  Park,  under  some 
pretence  of  business,  which  it  imported  him  to  settle  before 
he  was  confined.  He  applies  to  a  serjeant,  not  immediately 
on  duty,  to  assist  with  sbme  of  his  companions  in  favouring 
his  escape.  He  attempts  it.  A  bustle  ensues.  The  bailiffs 
claim  their  prisoner.  An  officer  of  the  guards  not  then  on 
duty  takes  part  in  the  eiSair,  applies  to  the  lieutenant  com- 
manding the  Tilt-yard  guard,  and  urges  him  to  turn  out  his 
guard  to  relieve  a  general  officer.  The  lieutenant  declines 
interfering  in  person,  but  stands  at  a  distance  and  suffers  the 
business  to  be  done.  The  other  officer  takes  upon  himself 
to  order  out  the  guard.  In  a  moment  they  are  in  arms,  quit 
their  guard,  march,  rescue  the  general,  and  drive  away  the 
sheriff^*  officers,  who  in  vain  represent  their  right  to  the 
prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrest.  The  soldiers  first 
conduct  the  general  into  their  guard-room,  then  escort  him 
to  a  place  of  safety  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  in  all  the  forms 
of  military  triumph.  I  will  not  enlai^e  upon  the  various 
circumstances  which  attended  this  atrocious  proceeding.    The 

foot-guards,  were  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  Major-Genend 
Gansel  in  September  last;  the  King  hopes,  and  is  willing  to  belieye,  they 
did  not  know  the  major-general  was  arrested,  and  only  thought  they  were 
delivering  an  officer  in  distress :  however  his  Majesty  commands,  that  they 
should  be  severely  reprimanded  for  acting  in  this  business  as  they  have  done; 
and  strictly  orders  for  the  future,  that  no  commissioned  officer  or  soldier  do 
presume  to  interfere  with  bailifi&,  or  arrests,  on  any  account  or  pretence 
whatsoever,  the  crime  being  of  a  very  atrocious  nature ;  and  if  any  are  found 
guilty  of  disobeying  this  order,  they  will  be  most  severely  punished.  Thif 
order  to  be  read  immediately  at  the  head  of  every  company  in  the  brigade  of 
guards,  that  no  man  may  plead  ignorance  for  the  future." 

It  would  appear  from  this  brigade  order  that  the  ministry  were  not  in- 
different but  partial  in  their  cognizance  of  the  military  outrages,  and  it 
evinces  considerable  alacrity  of  inculpation  to  impute  as  a  crime  to  them  the 
unauthorized  act  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  guards.  But  their  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  upon  occasions  when  riots  had  been  suppressed 
with  bloodshed,  was  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  dare  almost 
any  act  of  wanton  audacity  against  the  civil  power.  Hence,  though  not 
directly  and  immediately  guilty  of  the  rescue  of  General  Gansel^  the  ministers 
were  regarded  as  being  primarily  the  authors  of  that,  and  of  whatever  other 
like  irregularity  the  soldiery  might  proceed  to  commit 

It  appears  from  Almon  that  the  general  was  tried  afterwards  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  firing  at  the  bailifis,  and,  though  the  &ct  was  clearly  proved,  yet 
under  the  direction  of  Judge  Nares  he  was  acquitted.  But  he  was  detained, 
upon  the  arrest,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  died  suddenly  in 
July  1774.— Bd. 

VOL.   I.  R 
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personal  injury  receiTed  by  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty  may,  perhaps,  be  atoned  for  by  some 
private  compensation.  I  consider  nothing  but  the  wound 
which  has  been  given  to  the  law  itself,  to  which  no  remedy 
has  been  applied,  no  satisfaction  made.  Neither  is  it  my 
design  to  dwell  upon  the  misconduct  of  the  parties  concerned 
any  farther  than  is  necessary  to  show  the  behaviour  of  the 
ministry  in  its  true  light.  I  would  make  every  compassionate 
allowance  for  the  infatuation  of  the  prisoner,  the  false  and 
criminal  discretion  of  one  officer,  and  tiie  madness  of  another. 
I  would  leave  the  ignorant  soldiers  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  are  certainly  the  least  guilty,  though  they  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  yet  suffered,  even  in  the  appear- 
ance of  punishment.  The  fact  itself,  however  atrocious,  is 
not  the  principal  point  to  be  considered.  It  might  have  hap- 
pened under  a  more  regular  government,  and  with  guards 
better  disciplined  than  ours.  The  main  question  is,  in  what 
manner  have  the  ministry  acted  on  this  extraordinary  occa- 
sion. A  general  officer  calls  upon  the  king's  own  guard, 
then  actually  on  duty,  to  rescue  him  from  3ie  laws  of  his 
oountry ;  yet,  at  this  moment,  he  is  in  a  situation  no  worse 
than  if  he  had  not  committed  an  offence  equally  enormous  in 
a  civil  and  military  view.  A  lieutenant  upon  duty  designedly 
quits  his  guard,  and  suffers  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  another 
officer,  for  a  purpose  which  he  well  knew  (as  we  may  collect 
from  an  appearance  of  caution  which  only  makes  his  beha- 
viour the  more  criminal)  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  illegal. 
Has  this  gentleman  been  called  to  a  court-martial  to  answer 
liis  conduct?  No.  Has  it  been  censured?  No.  Has  it 
been  in  any  shape  inquired  into  ?  No,.  Another  lieutenant, 
not  upon  duty,  nor  even  in  his  regimentals,  is  daring  enough 
to  order  out  tiie  king's  guard,  over  which  he  had  properly  no 
command,  and  engages  them  in  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  his 
•country,  perhaps  die  most  singular  and  extravagant  that  ever 
was  attempted.  What  punishment  has  he  suffered  ?  Lite- 
rally none.  Supposing  he  should  be  prosecuted  at  common 
law  for  the  rescue,  mil  that  circumstance  from  which  the 
ministry  can  derive  no  merit,  excuse  or  justify  their  suffer- 
ing so  flagrant  a  breach  of  military  discipline  to  pass  by 
onpunished  and  unnoticed  ?  Are  they  aware  of  the  outrage 
offered  to  their  sovereign,  when  his  own  proper  guard  is 
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ordered  out  to  stop,  by  main  force,  the  execution  of  his  laws  ? 
What  are  we  to  conclude  from  so  scandalous  a  neglect  c^ 
tlieir  duty,  but  that  they  have  other  views  which  can  only  be 
answered  by  securing  the  attachment  of  the  guards  ?  The 
minister  would  hardly  be  so  cautious  of  offending  them  if  he 
did  not  mean,  in  due  time,  to  call  for  their  assistance. 

With  respect  to  the  parties  themselves,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  these  gentlemen  are  neither  young  officers  nor  veiy 
young  men.  Had  they  belonged  to  the  unfledged  race  of 
ensigns  who  infest  our  streets  and  dishonour  our  public 
places,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  send  them  back  to 
that  discipline  iiom  whidi  their  parents,  judging  lightly  from 
the  maturity  of  their  vices,  had  removed  them  too  soon.  In 
this  case,  I  am  sorry  to  see  not  so  much  the  folly  of  youth  as 
the  spirit  of  the  corps  and  the  connivance  of  government  I 
do  not  question  that  there  are  many  brave  and  worthy  officers 
in  the  regiment  of  guards.  But,  considering  them  as  a  corps, 
I  fear  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  neither  good  soldiers 
nor  good  subjects.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  the  most 
distant  reflection  upon  the  army.  On  the  contrary,  I  honour 
and  esteem  the  profession ;  and  'if  these  gentlemen  were 
better  soldiers,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  better  subjects.  It 
is  not  that  there  is  any  internal  vice  or  defect  in  the  profes- 
sion itself,  as  regulated  in  this  country,  but  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  this  particular  corps  to  despise  their  profession,  and 
that,  while  they  vainly  assume  the  lead  of  the  army,  they 
make  it  a  matter  of  impa^inent  compaiison  and  triumph  over 
the  bravest  troops  in  the  world  (I  mean  our  marching  regi- 
ments) that  they  indeed  stand  upon  higher  ground,  and  are 
privileged  to  neglect  the  laborious  forms  of  military  disci- 
pline and  duty.  *  Without  dwelling  longer  upon  a  most  in- 
vidious subject,  I  shall  leave  it  to  military  men  who  have 
seen  a  service  more  active  than  the  parade  to  determine 
whether  or  no  I  speak  truth. 

How  far  this  daiige]X>us  spirit  has  been  encouraged  by 
government,  and  to  what  pernicious  purposes  it  may  be  ap- 
plied hereafter,  well  deserves  our  most  serious  consideration. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  when  this  affair  happened,  an  aflectation 
of  alarm  ran  through  the  ministry.  Something  must  be  done 
to  save  appearances.  The  case  was  too  flagrant  to  be  passed 
by  absolutely  wi^liout  notice.     But  how  have  they  acted? 

.    B  2 
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Instead  of  ordering  the  officers  concerned  (and  who,  strictly 
speaking,  are  alone  guilty)  to  be  put  under  arrest  and  brought 
to  trial,  they  would  have  it  understood  that  they  did  their 
duty  completely  in  confining  a  seijeant  and  four  private 
soldiers  until  they  should  be  demanded  by  the  civil  power ; 
80  that,  while  the  officers  who  ordered  or  permitted  the  thing 
tx)  be  done  escape  without  censure,  the  poor  men  who  obeyed 
those  orders,  who  in  a  military  view  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  what  they  did,  and  who  for  that  reason  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  civil  magistrates,  are  the  only  objects  whom 
the  ministry  have  thought  proper  to  expose  to  punishment. 
They  did  not  venture  to  bring  even  these  men  to  a  court- 
martial,  because  they  knew  their  evidence  would  be  fatal  to 
some  persons  whom  they  were  determined  to  protect.  Other- 
ATise,  I  doubt  not,  the  lives  of  these  unhappy,  friendless 
soldiers  would  long  since  have  been  sacrificed,  without  scru- 
ple, to  the  security  of  their  guilty  officers. 

I  have  been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  inflame  the  pas 
sions  of  the  people.  Let  me  now  appeal  to  their  under 
standing.  If  there  be  any  tool  of  administration  daring 
enough  to  deny  these  facts,  or  shameless  enough  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  let  him  come  forward.  I  care 
not  under  what  title  he  appears.  He  shall  find  me  ready  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  my  narrative  and  the  justice  of  my 
observations  upon  it  at  the  hazard  of  my  utmost  credit  with 
the  public. 

Under  the  most  arbitrary  governments  the  common  admi- 
nistration of  justice  is  suifered  to  take  its  course.  The  sub- 
ject, though  robbed  of  his  share  in  the  legislature,  is  still 
protected  by  the  laws.  The  political  freedom  of  the  English 
constitution  was  once  the  pride  and  honour  of  an  English- 
man. The  civil  equality  of  the  laws  preserved  the  property 
and  defended  the  safety  of  the  subject  Are  these  glorious 
privileges  the  birthright  of  the  people,  or  are  we  only  tenants 
at  the  will  of  the  ministry  ?  But  that  I  know  there  is  a 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  my  countrjrmen,  that  they 
value  life,  not  by  its  conveniences,  but  by  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  their  condition,  I  should,  at  this  moment, 
appeal  only  to  their  discretion.  I  should  persuade  them  to 
banish  from  their  minds  all  memory  of  what  we  were ;  I 
should  tell  them  this  is  not  a  time  to  remember  that  we  were 
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Englishmen ;  and  give  it  as  my  last  advice,  to  make  some 
early  agreement  ^th  the  minister  that,  since  it  has  pleased 
him  to  rob  us  of  those  political  rights  Tvhich  once  distin- 
guished the  inhabitants  of  a  country  \vhere  honour  was  hap- 
piness, he  would  leave  us  at  least  the  humble,  obedient  secu- 
rity of  citizens,  and  graciously  condescend  to  protect  us  in 

our  submission. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

TO  THE  PRINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVBRTISEB. 

Sn,  Norember  14, 1769. 

The  variety  of  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  last 
letter  of  Junius,  and  my  own  opinion  of  the  writer,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  faults,  is  certainly  not  a  weak  man,  have 
induced  me  to  examine  with  some  attention  the  subject  of 
that  letter.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that,  while  he  had 
plenty  of  important  materials,  he  would  have  taken  up  a  light 
or  trifling  occasion  to  attack  the  ministiy ;  much  less  could  I 
conceive  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ruin  the  officers  concerned 
in  the  rescue  of  General  Gansel,  or  to  injure  the  general  him- 
self. These  are  little  objects,  and  can  no  way  contribute  to 
the  great  purposes  he  seems  to  have  in  view  by  addressing 
himself  to  the  public.  Without  considering  the  ornamented 
style  he  has  adopted,  I  determined  to  look  farther  into  the 
matter  before  I  decided  upon  the  merits  of  his  letter.  The 
first  step  I  took  was  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts ; 
for  if  these  were  either  false  or  misrepresented,  the  most 
artful  exertion  of  his  understanding  in  reasoning  upon  them 
would  only  be  a  disgrace  to  him.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  found 
every  circumstance  stated  by  Junius  to  be  literally  true. 
General  Gansel  persuaded  the  bailifls  to  conduct  him  to  the 
parade,  and  certainly  solicited  a  corporal  and  other  soldiers  to 
assist  him  in  making  his  escape.  Captain  Dodd  did  certainly 
apply  to  Captain  Garth  for  the  assistance  of  his  guard.  Cap 
tain  Garth  declined  appearing  himself,  but  stood  aloof,  while 
the  other  took  upon  him  to  order  out  the  king's  guard,  and  by 
main  force  rescued  the  general.     It  is  also  strictly  true,  that 
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tiie  general  wbs  escorted  bj  a  file  of  mas^ueteers  to  a  place  of 
security.  These  are  facts.  Mr.  Woodfall,  which  I  promise  you 
iM>  gentleman  in  the  gaards  will  deny.  If  all  or  any  of  them 
are  false,  why  are  they  not  contradicted  by  the  parties  them- 
selves  ?  However  seeare  against  militajry  ceBsure,  they  have 
yet  a  character  to  lose,  and  surely,  if  they  are  innocent,  it  is 
not  beneath  them  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  opinion  of  thd 
public. 

The  force  of  Junius' s  observations  upon  these  faets  cannot 
be  better  marked  than  by  stating  and  refuting  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  them.  One  writer  says,  **  Admitting 
the  oflBcers  have  offended,  they  are  punishable  at  common  law, 
and  will  you  have  a  British  subject  punished  twice  for  the 
same  offence  ? "  I  answer  that  they  have  committed  two 
offences,  both  very  enormous,  and  violated  two  laws.  The 
rescue  is  one  offence,  the  flagrant  breach  of  discipline  another, 
and  hitherto  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  punished, 
or  even  censored  for  either.  Another  gentleman  lays  much 
stress  upon  the  calamity  of  the  case,  and,  instead  of  disproving 
facts,  appeals  at  once  to  the  compassion  of  the  public.  This 
idea,  as  well  as  the  insinuation  that  depriving  the  parties  of 
their  commissions  would  be  an  injury  to  their  creditors,  can 
only  refer  to  General  Gansel.  The  other  officers  are  in  no 
distress,  therefore  have  no  claim  to  compassion,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  their  creditors,  if  they  have  any,  are  more  likely 
to  be  satisfied  by  their  continuing  in  the  guards.  But  this 
sort  of  plea  will  not  hold  in  any  shape.  Compassion  to  an 
offender  who  has  grossly  violated  the  laws,  is  in  effect  a 
cruelty  to  the  peaceable  subject  who  has  observed  them  ;  and, 
even  admitting  the  force  of  any  alleviating  circumstances,  it 
is  nevertheless  trae  that,  in  this  instance,  the  royal  compas- 
sion has  interposed  too  soon.  The  legal  and  proper  mercy  of 
a  king  of  England  may  remit  the  punishment,  but  ought  not 
to  stop  the  tnal. 

Besides  these  particular  objections,  there  has  been  a  cry 
raised  against  Junius  for  his  malice  and  injustice  in  attacking 
the  ministry  upon  an  event  which  they  could  neither  hinder 
nor  foresee.  This,  I  must  affirm,  is  a  false  representation  of 
his  argument.  He  lays  no  stress  upon  the  event  itself  as  a 
ground  of  accusation  against  the  ministry,  but  dwells  entirely 
upon  their  subsequent  conduct.    He  does  not  say  that  thej 
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are  answerable  for  the  offence,  but  for  the  scandalous  neglect 
of  their  duty  in  suffering  an  offence  so  flagrant  to  pass  by 
without  notice  or  inquiry.  Supposing  them  ever  so  regardless 
of  what  they  owe  to  the  public,  and  as  indifferent  about  the 
opinion  as  they  are  about  ^e  interests  of  their  country,  what 
answer,  as  officers  of  the  crown,  will  they  give  to  Junius, 
when  he  asks  them.  Are  they  aware  of  the  ovOrage  offered  to 
their  sovereign^  when  his  own  proper  guard  is  ordered  out  to 
stopt  by  main  force,  the  execution  of  his  laws  ?  And  when  we 
see  a  ministry  giving  such  a  strange  unaccountable  protection 
to  the  officers  of  the  guards,  is  it  unfair  to  suspect  that  they 
have  some  secret  and  unwanantable  motives  for  their  conduct  ? 
If  they  feel  themselves  injured  by  such  a  suspicion,  why  do 
they  not  immediately  clear  themselves  from  it  by  doing  their 
duty  ?  For  the  honour  of  the  guards  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing another  suspicion,  that  if  the  commanding  officer  had  not 
received  a  secret  injunction  to  the  contrary,  he  would,  in  the. 
ordinary  course  of  his  business,  have  applied  for  a  court- 
martial  to  try  the  two  subalterns ;  the  one  for  quitting  his 
guard,  the  other  for  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
guard,  and  employing  it  in  the  manner  he  did.  I  do  not 
mean  to  enter  into  or  defend  the  severity  with  which  Junius 
treats  the  guards.  On  the  contrary  I  will  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  deserve  a  very  different  character.  If  this  be 
true,  in  what  light  will  they  consider  the  conduct  of  the  two 
subalterns,  but  as  a  general  reproach  and  disgrace  to  the 
whole  corps  ?  And  will  they  not  wish  to  see  them  censured 
in  a  military  way,  if  it  were  only  for  the  credit  and  discipline 
of  the  regiment? 

Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to  have 
taken  a  very  improper  advantage  of  the  good-nature  of  the 
public,  whose  humanity  they  found  considered  nothing  in 
this  affifidr  but  the  distress  of  General  Gansel.  They  would 
persuade  us  that  it  was  only  a  common  rescue  by  a  few  dis- 
orderly soldiers,  and  not  the  formal  deliberate  act  of  the 
^g's  guard,  headed  by  an  officer,  and  the  public  has  fallen 
into  the  deception.  I  think,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
Junius  for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  inquire  into  the  facta, 
and  for  the  just  commentary  with  which  he  has  given  them 
to  the  world.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  as  unwilling  as  any 
man  to  load  the  unfortunate;   but  really,  Sir,  the  prece- 
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dent,  with  respect  to  the  guards,  is  of  a  most  important 

natare,  and  alarming  enough  (considering  the  consequences 

with  which  it  may  be  attended)  to  deserve  a  parliamentary 

inquiry:   when  the  guards  are  daring  enough,  not  only  to 

violate  their  own  discipline,  hut  publicly  and  with  the  most 

atrocious  violence  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  when 

such  extraordinary  offences  pass  with  impunity,  believe  me, 

Sir,  the  precedent  strikes  deep. 

PHILO  JUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

TO   THE  PBINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISES. 

Snt,  November  15^  1769. 

I  ADMIT  the  claim  of  a  gentleman,  who  publishes  in  the  Ga- 
zetteer under  the  name  oVModesttu^,  He  has  some  right  to 
expect  an  answer  from  me :  though  I  think  not  so  much  from 
the  merit  or  importance  of  his  objections  as  from  my  own 
voluntary  engagement.  I  had  a  reason  for  not  taking  notice 
of  him  sooner,  which,  as  he  is  a  candid  person,  I  believe  he 
will  think  sufficient.  In  my  first  letter,  I  took  for  granted, 
from  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  censure,  nor  even  to  try  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
rescue  of  General  Gansel ;  but  Modestus  having  since  either 
affirmed,  or  strongly  insinuated,  that  the  offenders  might  stUl 
be  brought  to  a  le^  trial,  any  attempt  to  prejudge  the  cause, 
or  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  a  jury,  or  a  court-martial,  would 
be  highly  improper. 

A  man  more  hostile  to  the  ministiy  than  I  am  would  not 
so  often  remind  them  of  their  duty.  If  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
will  not  perform  the  duty  of  his  station,  why  is  he  minister  ? 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  scurrilous  altercation  with  any  man ; 

*  This  letter  was  originally  printed  in  the  Ptdtlic  Advertiser,  with  the 
signature  of  Moderaius,  It  shows  that  Junius  himself  was  pleased  with 
this  composition,  or  he  would  not  hare  raised  it  in  his  own  edition  to  the 
nmk  of  those  letters  which  were  published  under  the  signature  of  his  ^itf 
auxiliary,  PhiloJunius. 

t  In  the  copy  corrected  by  the  author,  and  from  which  the  original  edition 
of  these  letters  was  printed,  Junius  gives  directions  to  omit  the  letters  under 
this  signature  in  the  following  woi^s: — "Modeslus  is  too  stupid,  and  mutt 
not  be  inserted." 
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but  this  is  a  sdbiect  too  important  to  be  passed  oyer  with 
silent  indifference.  If  the  gentlemen  whose  conduct  is  in 
question  are  not  brought  to  a  trial,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  shall 
hear  from  me  again. 

The  motiTes  on  which  I  am  supposed  to  haye  taken  up  this 
cause  are  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  facta  them- 
selves, and  the  observations  I  have  made  upon  them.  With- 
out a  vain  profession  of  integrity,  which,  in  these  times,  might 
justly  be  suspected,  I  shall  show  myself  in  effect  a  friend  to 
the  interests  of  my  countrymen,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  I  am  moved  by  a  personal  malevolence  to 
three  private  gentlemen,  or  merely  by  a  hope  of  perplexing 
the  ministry,  or  whether  I  am  animated  by  a  just  and  honour- 
able purpose  of  obtaining  a  satisfaction  to  the  laws  of  this 
country,  equal,  if  possible,  to  the  violation  they  have  suffered. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 

TO  ms  QBACB  THE  DUEE   OF  OBAFTON. 

Ut  Load,  November  29, 1769. 

Though  my  opinion  of  your  Grace's  integrity  was  but  little 
affected  by  the  coyness  with  which  you  received  Mr.  Vaughan*s 
proposals  *,  I  confess  I  gave  you  some  credit  for  your  discre- 
tion. You  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  displaying  a  certain  deli- 
cacy of  which  you  had  not  been  suspected ;  and  ypu  were  in 
the  right  to  make  use  of  it.  By  laying  in  a  moderate  stock  of 
reputation,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  provide  for  the  future 

*  The  facts  are  detailed  bj  Junius  in  a  note,  and  in  Letter  36.  Mr.  Samuel 
Yaughan  was  a  merchant  in  the  City,  of  hitherto  unblemished  character,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  popular  cause.  The  office  he  attempted  to  procure 
had  at  times  been  previously  disposed  of  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and 
had  on  one  particular  occasion  been  sold  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  consisted  in  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica.  A  Mr.  Howell  was,  in  fact,  at  this  yery  time  in  treaty 
with  the  patentee  for  the  purchase  of  his  resignation,  which  clearly  disproved 
any  criminal  intention  in  Mr.  Y.  He  was  however  prosecuted,  obviously  from 
poUtical  motives,  but  which  was  dropped,  as  subsequently  stated  by  Junius, 
after  the  affiiir  of  Hine's  patent  was  brought  before  the  public 
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necessities  of  jour  character,  that,  with  an  honourable  resist- 
ance upon  record,  jou  might  safely  indulge  your  genius,  and 
peld  to  a  fainonrite  inclination  with  security.  But  you  have 
discovered  your  purposes  too  soon ;  and,  instead  of  the  modest 
reserve  of  virtue,  have  shown  us  the  termagant  chastity  of  a 
prude  who  gratifies  her  passions  with  distinction,  and  prose* 
cutes  one  lover  for  a  rape,  while  she  solidta  the  lewd  em- 
braces of  another. 

Your  cheek  turns  pale;  for  a  guilty  conscience  tells  you 
you  are  undone  Come  forward,  thou  virtuous  minister,  and 
tell  the  world  by  what  interest  Mr.  Hine  has  been  recom- 
mended to  so  extraordinary  a  mark  of  his  Majesty's  favour ; 
what  was  the  price  of  the  patent  he  has  boi:^ht,  and  to  what 
honourable  purpose  the  purchase-money  has  been  applied. 
Nothing  less  than  many  thousands  could  pay  Colonel  Bur- 
goyne's  expenses  at  Preston*.  Do  you  dare  to  prosecute 
such  a  creature  as  Vaughan  while  you  are  basely  setting  up 
the  royal  patronage  to  auction  ?  Do  you  dare  to  complain  of 
an  attack  upon  your  own  honour,  while  you  are  selling  the 
favours  of  the  crovni  to  raise  a  fund  for  corrupting  the  morals 
of  the  people  ?  And  do  you  think  it  possible  such  enormities 
should  escape  without  impeachment?  It  is  indeed  highly 
your  interest  to  maintain  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
Having  sold  the  nation  to  you  in  gross,  they  will  undoubtedly 
protect  you  in  the  detail ;  for  while  they  patronize  your 

crimes  thev  feel  for  their  own. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

TO   HIS   GRACE   THE   DUKE   OF  GRAFTON 

Ht  Lobd,  December  12,  1769. 

I  FIND  with  some  surprise  that  you  are  not  supported  as  you 
deserve.  Your  most  determined  advocates  have  scruples 
about  them  which  you  are  unacquainted  with ;  and,  though 
there  be  nothing  too  hazardous  hr  your  Grace  to  engage  in^ 
there  are  some  things  too  infamous  for  the  vilest  prostitute  of 

*  See  the  ensiuiig  letlei^  m  alio  Private  Letter,  Ko.  15,  yoL  ii 
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a  newspaper  to  defend  *,  In  what  other  manner  shall  we  ac- 
count lor  the  profound,  submissiTe  silence  which  you  and  your 
friends  have  observed  upon  a  charge  which  ciftlled  imme 
dtately  for  the  clearest  refutation,  and  would  have  justified 
the  severest  measures  of  resentment?  I  did  not  attempt  to 
blast  your  diaracter  by  an  indirect,  ambiguous  insinuation, 
bat  candidly  stated  to  you  a  plain  fact,  which  struck  directly 
at  the  integrity  of  a  privy  counsellor,  of  a  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  and  of  a  leading  minister  who  is  suf^sed  to 
enjoy  the  first  share  in  his  Majesty's  confidence  f.  In  evezy 
one  of  these  capacities  I  employed  the  most  moderate  terms 
to  chaise  you  with  treachery  to  your  sovereign  and  breach  of 
trust  in  your  o£Gic6.  I  accused  you  of  having  sold,  or  per- 
mitted to  be  sold,  a  patent  place  in  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms at  Exeter,  to  one  Mr.  Hine,  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
deposit  the  whole  purchase-money  himself,  raised  part  of  it  by 
contribution,  and  has  now  a  certain  Doctor  Brooke  quartered 
upon  the  salary  for  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  No  sale  by 
the  candle  was  ever  conducted  with  greater  formality.  I 
af^rm  that  the  price  at  which  the  place  was  knocked  down 
(and  which,  I  have  good  reason  to  think,  was  not  less  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds)  was,  with  your  con- 
nivance and  consent  ^,  paid  to  Colonel  Burgoyne,  to  reward 

*  From  the  pnblication  of  the  preceding  to  this  date,  not  one  word  was 
said  in  defence  of  the  in&nous  Duke  of  Grafton.  Bnt  vice  and  impudence 
soon  recovered  themsdves,  and  the  sale  of  the  royal  fevonr  was  openly 
avowed  and  defended.  We  acknowledge  the  jnety  of  St.  James's;  but  what 
is  become  of  his  morality  1 — JuKitrs. 

t  And  by  the  same  means  preserves  it  to  this  hour. — JimniB. 

X  The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  charge  of  Junius  >«- 

TO  THE  PSnrXSR  OP  IHB  PUBLIC  ADVSBTI8EB. 

Sib,  •  Dec.  14, 176^. 

Thb  infamous  traduction  of  that  libeller  Junius,  his  daring  fiilsehoods  and 
gross  misrepresentations,  excite  in  me  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  contempt, 
and  I  hope  all  his  deadly  poisons  will  be  sheathed  in  the  natural  antidote 
every  good  mind  has  to  malevolent  and  bitter  invective.  What  act  of  delin- 
quency has  the  Duke  of  Grafton  committed  by  Colonel  Burgoyne  disposing 
oC:a  patent  obtained  of  his  Grace  ?  Will  Junius  4are  to  assert  H  was  with 
the  duke's  privity,  or  for  his  emolument  1  XiOt  us  state  the  &ct,  and  disann 
the  assassin  at  once.  A  place  in  the  Custom  House  at  Exeter  becomes 
vacant — Colonel  Burgoyne  asks  it  of  the  Duke  of  Gialton— -he  gives  it.    The 
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him,  I  presume,  for  the  decency  of  his  deportment  at  Pres« 
ton  * ;  or  to  reimburse  him,  perhaps,  for  the  fine  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  which,  for  that  very  deportment,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  thought  proper  to  set  upon  him.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Prime  Minister  are  so 
strangely  at  Tariance  in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things. 

I  thank  God  there  is  not  in  human  nature  a  degree  of  im^ 
pudence  daring  enough  to  deny  the  charge  I  have  fixed  upon 
you.  Your  courteous  secretary!,  your  confidential  architect  t, 
are  silent  as  the  grave.  Even  Mr.  Bigby's  countenance  fails 
him.  He  violates  his  second  nature,  and  blushes  whenever 
he  speaks  of  you§.  Perhaps  the  noble  colonel  himself  will 
relieve  you.  No  man  is  more  tender  of  his  reputation.  He 
is  not  only  nice,  but  perfectly  sore  in  eveiything  that  touches 
his  honour.  If  any  man,  for  example,  were  to  accuse  him  of 
taking  his  stand  at  a  gaming-table,  and  watching  with  the 

colonel  lays,  I  cannot  hold  it  myself;  will  yon  give  it  my  friendl — The 
duke  consents — the  colonel  nominates — the  duke  appoints;  but,  says 
Junius,  the  colonel  set  it  up  to  sale,  and  actually  receiyed  a  sum  of  money 
for  it.  Be  it  so — ^he  took  a  gross  sum  for  what  was  given  him  as  an  annual 
income ;  and  who  is  injured  hj  thisi  If  the  Duke  of  Grafton  sold  it,  he  ia 
impeachable ;  if  he  gave  it  to  be  sold,  he  is  blameable ;  but  if  his  Grace  did 
neither,  which  is  the  &ct,  he  is  basely  belied,  and  most  impudently  and 
wickedly  yilified.  Justice. 

*  Colonel,  afterwards  Gfeneral,  Bnrg03^e,  was  a  candidate,  together  with 
Sir  Harry  Houghton,  for  Preston,  at  the  general  election  in  1768,  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  a  house  in  the  town  in  which  he  occa- 
sionally resided,  who  was  accustomed  to  return  one,  if  not  both  the  members, 
and  whose  daughter  the  colonel  had  run  awaj  with.  The  corporation  sup- 
ported Sir  Frank  Standish  and  Sir  Peter  Leicester,  who  were  returned. 
Burgoyne  and  Houghton  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  and  set  up  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  at  large  to  Tote,  which  was  so  decided  by  the  house. 
The  corporation  endeayoured  to  controvert  this  decision  in  1784,  and  sup- 
ported Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Clayton;  a  double  return  ensued.  Mr. 
Fox  was  nominee  of  Burgoyne  and  his  colleague,  when  the  committee,  after 
a  very  long  hearing,  confirmed  the  decision  of  1768.  It  was  during  the 
former  contest  that  Colonel  Burgoyne  suffered  his  partisans  to  commit  the 
most  disgraceful  excesses,  and  for  which  he  was,  upon  the  close  of  the  elec- 
tion, prosecuted  and  fined,  as  stated  in  the  text. . 

f  Tommy  Bradshaw. 

i  Mr.  Taylor.  He  and  G^rge  Boss  (the  Scotch  agent  and  worthy  con- 
fidant of  Lord  Mansfield)  managed  the  business. — Juinus. 

§  Mr.  Bigby  was  proverbially  remarked  for  a  countenance  not  easily 
abashed  by  any  occurrence. 
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soberest  attention  for  a  fair  opportunity  of  engaging  a  dranken 
young  nobleman  at  piquet,  he  would  undoubtedly  consider  it 
as  an  infamous  aspersion  upon  bis  character,  and  resent  it 
like  a  man  of  honour.  Acquitting  him  therefore  of  drawing  a 
regular  and  splendid  subsistence  from  any  unworthy  practices, 
eidier  in  his  own  house  or  elsewhere,  let  me  ask  your  Grace 
for  what  militaiy  merits  70a  hayebeen  pleased  to  ^ward  Urn 
with  a  military  government*?  He  had  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, which  one  would  imagine  was  at  least  an  equivalent  for 
any  services  he  ever  performed.  Besides  he  is  but  a  young 
officer,  considering  his  preferment,  and,  except  in  his  activity 
at  Preston,  not  very  conspicuous  in  his  profession.  But  it 
seems  the  sale  of  a  civil  employment  was  not  sufficient,  and 
military  governments  which  were  intended  for  the  support  of 
worn  out  veterans  must  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  defray  the 
extensive  bribery  of  a  contested  election.  Are  these  the  steps 
you  take  to  secure  to  your  sovereign  the  attachment  of  his 
army  ?  With  what  countenance  dare  you  appear  in  the  royal 
presence  branded  as  you  are  with  the  infamy  of  a  notorious 
breach  of  trust  ?  With  what  countenance  can  you  take  your 
seat  at  the  treasury-board  or  in  council  when  you  feel  that 
every  circulating  whisper  is  at  your  expense  alone,  and  stabs 
you  to  the  heart  ?  Have  you  a  single  friend  in  parliament  so 
shameless,  so  thoroughly  abandoned,  as  to  undertake  your  de- 
fence ?  You  know,  my  Lord,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  either 
house  whose  character,  however  flagitious,  would  not  be 
ruined  by  mixing  his  reputation  with  yours ;  and  does  not 
your  heart  inform  you  that  you  are  degraded  below  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  when  you  are  obliged  to  hear  these  insults 
with  submission,  and  even  to  thank  me  for  my  moderation  ? 

We  are  told  by  the  highest  judicial  authority,  that  Mr. 
Vaughan's  offer  f  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  a  patent  in 

*  CoL  Borgoyne,  only  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  thiB  letter,  had  been 
promoted  to  the  government  of  Fort  William. 

f  A  little  before  the  publication  of  this  and  the  preceding  letter  the  chaste 
Duke  of  Grafton  had  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Samuel  Yaughan^ 
for  endeavouring  to  corrupt  his  integrity,  by  an  ofifer  of  five  thousand  pounds 
for  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica.  A  rule  to  show  cause  why  an  information 
should  not  be  exhibited  against  Yaughan  for  certain  misdemeanours,  being 
granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  matter  was  solemnly  argued  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1769,  and,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  four 
judges,  the  rule  was  made  absolute.    The  pleadings  and  speeches  were  accu- 
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Jamaica  (which  he  was  otherwise  sofificiently  entitled  to) 
amounted  to  a  high  misdemeanour.  Be  it  so  ;  and,  if  he  de- 
serves it,  let  him  he  punished.  But  the  learned  judge  might 
have  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of  displaying  the  powers  of  his 
eloquence.  Having  delivered  himself  wiUi  so  much  energy 
upon  the  criminal  nature  and  dangerous  consequences  of  any 
attempt  to  corrupt  a  man  in  your  Grace's  station,  what  would 
he  have  said  to  the  minister  himself,  to  that  very  privy  coun- 
fiellor,  to  that  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  who  does  not 
wait  for,  hut  impatiently  solicits,  the  touch  of  corruption,  who 
employs  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  in  these  honourahle 
services,  and,  forgetting  the  genius  and  fidelity  of  his  secre- 
tary, descends  to  apply  to  his  house-builder  for  assistance  ? 

This  affair,  my  Lord,  will  do  infinite  credit  to  government, 
if  to  clear  your  character,  you  should  think  proper  to  bring  it 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  or  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

But,  my  Lord,  you  dare  not  do  either. 

JUNIUS. 

rately  taken  in  short-hand  and  published.  The  whole  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
speech,  and  particularly  the  following  extracts  firom  it,  deserve  the  reader's 
attention.  "  A  practice  of  the  kind  complained  of  here  is  certainly  dishonour- 
able and  scandalous.  If  a  man,  standing  under  the  relation  of  an  officer 
under  the  Icings  or  of  a  person  in  whom  the  king  puts  confidence,  or  of  a 
minister,  takes  money  for  the  use  of  that  confidence  the  king  puts  in  him,  he 
hasely  betrays  the  king — ^he  basely  betrays  his  trust.  If  the  king  sold  the 
office,  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  trust  the  constitution  hath  reposed 
in  him.  The  oonstitntion  does  not  intend  Uie  crown  should  sell  those  offices 
to  saise  the  revenue  out  of  them.  Is  it  possible  to  hesitate  whether  this  would 
not  be  criminal  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  privy 
counsellor — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  minister — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  sub- 
ject His  advice  should  be  fi«e  according  to  his  judgment — ^it  is  the  duty  of 
his  office ; — ^he  has  sworn  to  it"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  chaste  Duke 
of  Ghnfion  certainly  sold  a  patent  place  to  Mr.  Hine  for  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  and,  for  so  doing,  is  now  lord  privy  seal  to  the  chaste 
George,  widi  whose  piety  we  are  perpetually  deafened.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  done  their  duty,  and  impeached  the  black  duke  for  this  most  in- 
fiunous  breach  of  trust,  how  woefuUy  must  poor  honest  Mansfield  have  been 
puzzled !  His  embarrassment  would  have  afforded  the  most  ridiculous  scene 
that  ever  was  exhibited.  To  save  the  worthy  judge  from  this  perplexity,  and 
the  no  less  worthy  dnke  from  impeachment,  the  prosecution  against  VoMglum 
was  immediately  dropped  upon  my  discovery  and  publication  of  the  duke's 
treachery.  The  suffering  this  charge  to  pass  without  any  inquiry,  fixes 
shameless  prostitution  upon  the  fiioe  of  the  House  of  Commons^  more  strongly 
than  even  the  Middlesex  election. — Yet  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is 
complained  of  I — Jvflivs. 
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Of  the  Oolone)  Boigoyne  of  the  above  letter,  a  few  additional  particulan 
may  not  be  oat  of  place ;  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  hia  time,  and  ac- 
quired many  distinctions  as  soldier,  man  of  fashion,  dramatist,  and  member 
of  parliament.  Respectable  by  descent,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  i^, 
and  displayed  superior  abilities  in  the  Portuguese  war  of  1756.  After  the 
peace  his  services  were  rewarded  as  Junius  has  related.  In  London  his 
military  fiune,  added  to  taste,  wit,  intelligence,  and  proficiency  in  fiishionable 
amusements,  made  him  a  leader  in  ihe  gay  world.  He  was  an  adept  in 
gaming,  and  is  understood  to  have  used  his  proficiency  in  the  way  Junius  in- 
sinuates. He  possessed  parliamentary  talents,  and  it  was  requisite  to  his 
advancement  in  the  army  that  he  should  have  a  seat  in  parliament.  Hence 
the  struggle  and  the  cotmption,  in  which  he  unsuccessfully  expended 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  to  obtain  the  representation  of  Preston 
in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  1768.  He  possessed  talents  for  elegant  lite- 
rature, and  successfully  distinguished  these  in  that  happy  and  fantastic  trifie, 
the  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  which  Horace  Walpole  has  peevishly  branded  with 
the  charge  of  dulness,  and  in  the  Heiress,  one  of  the  standard  comedies  o£ 
the  stage.  When  the  American  war  broke  out,  General  Burgoyne  was  aph 
pointed  to  a  command  in  it  under  Sir  William  Howe.  His  service  was  able, 
but  finally  unfortunate,  terminating  in  the  surrender  of  himself  and  army  to 
the  Americans.  He  retomed  home  a  prisoner  upon  parole;  was  ungraciously 
received  by  the  ministers;  was  refiised  admission  to  his  sovereign's  pre- 
sence ;  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Oppoution ;  aided  their  efforts  by  hia 
complaints  and  information ;  took  up  hu  pen  to  vindicate  his  military  cha- 
racter ;  and  succeeded  in  showing,  at  least,  that  for  what  had  happened  he  was 
not  solely  to  blame.  He  died  some  years  afterwards,  not  indeed  dishonoured, 
but  without  that  splendour  of  fortune,  or  of  military  character,  which  his 
earlier  services  in  Portugal  had  seemed  to  promise.— Ed. 


LETTER  XXXV*. 

B%>B  THE  PUBLIC  ADVEBTISEB. 

December  19, 1769. 
When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people  are  ob- 
served to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have 

*  The  address  to  the  king  through  the  medium  of  this  letter,  made  a  very 
gseat  impressioa  upon  the  public  mind  at  the  moment  of  its  appearance,  and 
though  1750  copies  of  ^  P.  A.  were  printed  in  addition  to  the  usual  number 
eireulated,  not  a  sijagle  *opy  was  to  be  procured  a  few  hours  after  ito  publica- 
tion. The  an^or  himsdf,  indeed,  seoned  to  entertain  a  very  fiivourable 
•pinion  of  it,  a»  in  Private  Letter,  No.  15,  speaking  of  this  letter,  he  says, 
'^  X  am  now  meditating  a  capital  and,  I  hope,  a  final  piece."  It  was  for  this 
production  that  the  printer  was  prosecuted,  and  obtained  the  celebrated  ver- 
dict of  **  guilty  of  printing  and  pttbliahing  only,"  the  consequmce  of  which. 


n!enp^99i"9* 
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suffered ;  when,  instead  of  sinking  into  submission,  they  are 
roused  to  resistance,  the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  every 
inferior  consideration  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  to  the  general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a 
moment  of  difficulty  and  danger  at  which  flattery  and  fedse 
hood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can  no  longer 
be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let  us  suppose  a 
gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  sensible  at  last  of  the 
great  duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own  disgraceful 
situation — ^that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and  asks 
for  no  advice  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider  if  an  honest  man 
were  permitted  to  approach  a  king,  in  what  terms  he  would  ad- 
dress himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  bo  imagined,  no  matter 
how  improbable,  that  the  first  prejudice  against  his  character 
is  removed,  that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are 
surmounted,  that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  purest  and 
most  honourable  affections  to  -his  king  and  country,  and  that 
the  great  person  whom  he  addresses  has  spirit  enough  to  bid 
him  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to  listen  to  him 
with  attention.  Unacquainted  with  the  vain  impertinence  of 
forms,  he  would  deliver  his  sentiments  with  dignity  and  firm- 
ness, but  not  without  respect. 

as  appears  from  Woodfall's  trial  (see  Appendix),  was  tliat  two  distinct  motions 
were  made  in  court ;  one  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
grounded  on  its  ambiguity,  and  another  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  the  Terdict  should  not  be  entered 
up  according  to  the  legal  import.  The  case  being  aigued,  the  Court  of  Eing^s 
Bench  ultimately  decided  that  a  new  trial  should  be  granted.  This  accord- 
ingly commenced,  when  the  Attomey-Geneial  observing  to  the  Chief  Justice 
that  he  had  not  the  original  newspaper  by  which  he  could  prove  the  publi- 
cation, his  lordship  laconically  replied,  "  that's  not  my  &ult,  Mr.  At- 
torney," and  in  this  manner  terminated  the  second  trial.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  upon  the  first  trial  had  pocketed  the  paper  upon  its 
being  handed  to  the  jury  box  for  inspection,  and  nad  afterwards  destroyed  it. 
The  expense  the  defendant  was  put  to  in  this  prosecution,  as  stated  in  Pri- 
vate Letter,  No.  19,  amounted  to  about  120/.  Mr.  Almon,  with  others,  were 
also  prosecuted  for  selling  a  reprint  of  this  letter ;  and  in  a  note  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Junius  (vol.  i.  827)  the  former  states,  that  the  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
pe  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Walsingham)  copied  the  whole  of  the  address 
into  the  information,  which  he  filed  ex  officio,  thereby  extending  the  instrument 
to  above  140  sheets,  and  considerably  increasing  the  law  expenses,  which  he 
asserts  amounted  in  his  case  to  between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds! — Bd, 
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"  Sir, — It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  originallj  the 
cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress  ^hich  has  attended  your 
government,  that  you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  mth 
the  language  of  truth  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of 
your  people.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error 
of  your  education.  We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indul- 
gent allowance  for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your 
youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natural 
benevolence  of  your  disposition*.  We  are  far  from  thinking 
you  capable  of  a  direct,  deliberate  purpose  to  invade  those 
original  rights  of  your  subjects  on  which  all  their  civil  and 
political  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to 
entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character,  we 
should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance  very 
distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doctrine  incul- 
cated by  our  laws.  That  the  king  can  do  no  lorong,  is  admitted 
without  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured 
prince  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the 
private  virtues  of  the  man  from  the  vices  of  his  government. 
Were  it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your 
Majesty's  condition  or  that  of  the  English  nation  would 
deserve  most  to  be  lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind  for 
a  favourable  reception  of  truth  by  removing  every  painful, 
offensive  idea  of  personal  reproach.    Your  subjects.  Sir,  wish 

*  The  plan  of  tutelage  and  future  dominion  over  the  heir  apparent,  laid 
many  years  ago  at  Carlton  House,  between  the  Princess  Dowager  and 
her  favourite  the  Earl  of  Bute,  was  as  gross  and  palpable  as  that  which 
was  concerted  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  to  gOTem 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  effect  to  prolong  his  minority  until  the  end  of 
their  lives.  That  prince  had  strong  natural  parts,  and  used  frequently  to 
blush  for  his  own  ignorance  and  want  of  education  which  had  been  wil^Uy 
neglected  by  her  mother  and  her  minion.  A  little  experience,  however,  soon 
showed  him  how  shamefully  he  had  been  treated,  and  for  what  infemious 
purposes  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance.  Our  great  Edward  too,  at  an  early 
period,  had  sense  enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
his  abandoned  mother  and  the  detested  Mortimer.  But  since  that  time 
human  nature,  we  may  observe,  is  greatly  altered  for  the  better.  Dowagers 
may  be  chaste,  and  minions  may  be  honest  When  it  was  proposed  to  settle 
the  present  king's  household  as  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Earl  of  Bute  was  forced  into  it  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  late  king's  in- 
clination. That  was  the  salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  dis- 
graces of  the  present  reign  took  life  and  motion.  From  that  moment  Lord 
Bute  never  suffered  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  an  instant  out  of  his  sight. 
We  need  not  look  further. — Junius. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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Icar  nothing  bub  tha^^  as  tA^i/  are^  reasonable  and  affectioiiate 
enoagb.  to  separate  your  pejfson  from  jour  gOTemment,  so  you^ 
in  your  turn,  sbouldL  distinguish  between  the  conduct  whick 
becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king  and  that  which 
serres  only  to  promote  the  temporaiy  in,terest  and  miserable 
ambition  of  a  minister. 

"  You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared  and,  I  doubt 
not,  a.  sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal  satisfaction  ta 
your  subjects  *.  You  found  them  pleased  with  the  novelty  of 
a  young  prince  whose  countenance  promised  even  more  thaa 
his  words,  and  loyal  to  you  not  only  from  principle  but  passion. 
It  was  not  a  cold  profession  of  allegiance  to  the  £rst  magisr 
trate,  but  a  partial,  animated  attachment  to  a  favourite  prince^ 
the  imtive  of  their  country.  They  did  not  wait  to  examine 
your  conduct,  nor  to  be^  determined  by  experience,  but  gave> 
you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future  blessings  of  your  reign„ 
aiad  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of  their  affections. 
Sttch^  Sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  who  now  sur^ 
round  your  throne  wiJih  reproaches  aad  eompllaints.  Do  justice 
to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworthy  opinions 
widi  which  some  intecested  persons  have  laboured  to  possess 
jou.  Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the  English  are 
natujcally  light  and  inconstant — that  they  complain  without  a 
cause.  Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  &om  all  partiesi — 
from  ministers,  favourites,,  and  relations ;  and  let  there  be 
one  moment  in  your  life  in  which  you  have  consulted  your  owa 
understanding. 

*^  When  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of  Engliskmanf^ 
beHeve  me^  Sir,  you  were  persuaded  to  pay  a-  very  ill-judgecl 
compliment  to  one  part  of  your  subjects  at  the  expense  of 
another.  While  the  natives  of  Scotland  are  not  in  actual 
rebelHonv  they  are  undoubtedly  eoxtitl^.  to  protection,  nar  do 
I  mean  to  condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some  eneoaragiMn«aitr 
to  the  novelty  of  their  affections  for  Ae  house  of  Hanover.. 
I  am  ready  to.  hope,  for  everything  from  their  new-bom  zeal, 

*  ''Bom  and  educated  is  tiik coanliT,. I  g^ry  in  tite  namffof  BritD%  and 
tite  peculiar  happinesi-  of  my  life  will  emr  consiBt  in  promoting  tfaa  vnh 
&ie  of  a  people  whose  lojidty  and  warm  afieetton  to  mar  I  consider  as  tiia 
greatest  and  most  pennanent  security  of  my  tfamno/'— «%>««&:  qf  tk$^  -^WV* 
Jfop,  16, 1760. 

f  Alluding  to  the  king^s  substitution  of  llie  wenb&itomr} 
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and  from  the  future  steadiness  of  their  allegiance.  But  hitherto 
they  have  no  ckum  to  your  favour.  To  honour  them  with  a 
determined  predilection  and  confidence,  in  exclusion  of  your 
English  suhjects  who  placed  your  family,  and  in  spite  of 
treachery  and  rehellion  have  supported  it,  upon  the  throne,  is 
a  mistake  too  gross  even  for  the  unsuspecting  generosity  of 
youth.  In  tins  error  we  see  a  capital  violatioa  of  the  most 
ohvious  rules  of  policy  and  prudence.  We  trace  it,  however,  to 
an  original  hias  in  your  education,  and  are  ready  to  alkw  for 
your  inexperience. 

"  To  the  same  early  influence  we  ttoibute  it  that  you  have 
descended  to  take  a  share  not  ondy  ixt  th«  narrow  views  and 
interests  of  particular  persons,  but  hoi  the  £ital  malignity  of 
their  passions.  At  your  accession  to  the  throne  the  whole 
system  of  government  was  altered,  not  from  wisdom  or  deli- 
beration, but  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  your  prede- 
cessor. A  littk  personal  motive  of  pique  and  resentment  was 
suf&eient  t<k  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  the  evown  * ;  but  it 
is  not  in  this  country^  Sir,  that  suck  men  ean  be  dishonoured 
by  the  fn>wns  of  a  Mng.  They  were  dismissed,  but  could  not 
be  disgxaced.  Witbo^  e&tering  into  a  mizKUtter  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  peace,  we  may  observe,  izL  the  imprudent 
hurry  with,  whidsi  the  £rst  overtures  from  Frames  were  ac- 
cepted, in  the  conduct  of  the  negoeiation,  aafid  terms  of  the 
treaty,,  the  strongest  marka  of  that  preeipitate  spirit  of  con- 
cession with  which  a  certain  pa^rt  of  your  subjects  have  beem 
at  all  times  ready  to>  pwchase  m  peace  with,  the  natural  ene 
vmB  o£  this  country.  On  'ymr  part  we  are  satisfied  that 
everything  was  honoorable  and  sincere,  and  if  England  was 
sold  to  France,  we  doubt  iv&t  that:  your  Ms^esty  was  equally 
betrayed.  The  conditions  of  the  peace-  weve  matter  of  grief 
and  surprise  to  your  suk^eetSy  but  not  the  imnwdiate  cause  of 
their  present  diseostent. 

"  Hitherto,  Sor,  yoi&  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  prejudicea 
and  passions  e£  others.  With  what  firmaiesft  wiH  yo«  bear  thd 
mmtiea  o£  yeui  own? 

*  Oae  of  the  fisst  airts  of  the  present  niga  was  to  dumiet  Mr,  Legge, 
because  he  had  some  years  before  refused  to  yield  his  interest  in  Hampshire 
to  a  Scotchman  recommended  by  Lord  Fute.  This  wasr  the  reason  publicly 
asnsned  by  his  lx)rdshi|r.^-Juifnni. 

&•  9eetoh]ii8i»  fflktd«i  to  WW  Sfo  SUawu^^StutFt;. 
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"  A  man,  not  very  honourably  distinguished  in  the  world, 
commences  a  formal  attack  upon  your  favourite,  considering 
nothing  but  how  he  might  best  expose  his  person  and  prin- 
ciples to  detestation,  and  the  national  character  of  his  country- 
men to  contempt.  The  natives  of  that  country,  Sir,  are  as 
much  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  character  as  by  your 
Majesty's  favour.  Like  another  chosen  people,  they  have  been 
conducted  into  the  land  of  plenty,  where  they  find  themselves 
effectually  marked,  and  divided  from  mankind.  There  is 
hardly  a  period  at  which  the  most  irregular  character  may  not 
be  redeemed.  The  mistakes  of  one  sex  find  a  retreat  in 
patriotism;  those  of  the  other  in  devotion.  Mr.  Wilkes 
brought  with  him  into  politics  the  same  liberal  sentiments  by 
which  his  private  conduct  had  been  directed,  and  seemed  to 
think,  that  as  there  are  few  excesses  in  which  an  English 
gentlemen  may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  same  latitude 
was  allowed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  political  principles,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them.  I  mean  to  state,  not  en- 
tirely to  defend,  his  conduct.  In  the  earnestness  of  his  zeal 
he  suffered  some  unwarrantable  insinuations  to  escape  him. 
He  said  more  than  moderate  men  would  justify,  but  not 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's  per- 
sonal resentment.  The  rays  of  royal  indignation  collected 
upon  him  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  coidd  not  consume. 
Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on  one  side,  and  heated 
by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views  and  sentiments  changed 
with  his  situation.  Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  en- 
thusiast. The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  opposition,  the  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  religion.  By  persuading  others,  we  convince 
ourselves.  The  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  a  maternal 
affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to  love  the  cause  for 
which  we  suffer.  Is  this  a  contention  worthy  of  a  king? 
Are  you  not  sensible  how  much  the  meanness  of  the  cause 
gives  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  serious  difficulties  into  which 
you  have  been  betrayed  ?  the  destruction  of  one  man  has  been 
now  for  many  years  the  sole  object  of  your  government ;  and  if 
there  can  be  anything  still  more  disgraceful,  we  have  seen  for 
such  an  object  the  utmost  influence  of  the  executive  power  and 
every  ministerial  artifice  exerted,  without  success.  Nor  can  you 
ever  succeed,  unless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to  foifeit 
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the  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  you  owe  your  crown,  or 
unless  your  ministers  should  persuade  you  to  make  it  a  ques- 
tion of  force  alone,  and  try  the  whole  strength  of  government 
in  opposition  to  the  people.  The  lessons  he  has  received  from 
experience,  will  probably  guard  him  from  such  excess  of  folly, 
and  in  your  Majesty's  virtues  we  find  an  unquestionable 
assurance  that  no  illegal  violence  will  be  attempted. 

"Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design,  we 
would  attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
even  this  last  enormous  attack  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the 
constitution,  to  an  ill-advised,  unworthy  personal  resentment 
From  one  false  step  you  have  been  betrayed  into  another,  and 
as  the  cause  was  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  deter- 
mined that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should  correspond 
with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  design.  They  have  re- 
duced you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  out  of  a  variety  of  difl&- 
culties — to  a  situation  so  unhappy,  that  you  can  neither  do 
wrong  without  ruin,  nor  right  without  affliction.  These  worthy 
servants  have  undoubtedly  given  you  many  singular  proofs  of 
their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr.  Wilkes  a 
man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously  transferred  the  ques- 
tion from  the  rights  and  interests  of  one  man  to  the  most 
important  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  forced  your 
subjects  from  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  an  individud,  to 
unite  with  him  in  their  own.  Let  them  proceed  as  they  have 
begun,  and  your  Majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  catastrophe 
will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 

"The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced  will  not 
admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation.  Undecisive, 
qualifying  measures  will  disgrace  your  government  still  more 
than  open  violence,  and  without  satisfying  the  people  will  ex- 
cite their  contempt.  They  have  too  much  understanding  and 
spirit  to  accept  of  an  indirect  satisfaction  for  a  direct  injury. 
Nothing  less  than  a  repeal,  as  formal  as  the  resolution  itself, 
can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to  the  constitution, 
nor  will  anything  less  be  accepted.  I  can  readily  believe 
that  there  is  an  influence  sufficient  to  recall  that  pernicious 
vote.  The  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly  consider  their 
duty  to  the  crown  as  paramount  to  all  other,  obligations.  To 
m  they  are  only  indebted  for  an  accidental  existence,  and 
have  justly  transferred  their  gratitude  from  their  parents  to 
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their  benefactors — horn  ^oBe  vAio  gave  thesn  bxrtii  to  tbe 
minister  from  whose  beaevoleDoe  they  deriy©  the  comforts 
and  pleajsures  of  their  poiitical  iEife,  who  has  taken  the  ten- 
4eitest  care  of  their  ii^ancj,  and  selves  their  necessities 
without  o^nding  the^  del'icacj-.  But,  sf  it  were  pcMidble  for 
their  integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a  condition  so  vile  and  ali^ect 
that,  compared  with  it,  the  present  estimation  they  stand  in  is 
a  state  of  hoDour  suid  respect,  consider,  Sir,  in  what  manner 
yoa  will  afterwards  proceed.  Can  you  conoeiTe  that  the 
people  of  this  countiy  will  long  submit  to  he  goTierned  by  «o 
flexible  a  Biofise  of  Commons?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
human  sodety  that  any  fonn  of  government,  in  such  ciroum- 
stances,  can  long  he  preseryed?  In  ours,  the  general  eon- 
tempt  of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Such,  I 
ttm  persuadedC  would,  be  the  necessaij  eiect  of  any  base  con- 
cession made  by  the  present  House  of  OomnK)ns,  asnd,  as  a 
qualifying  measiore  woald  not  be  accepted,  it  remains  for  yon 
to  decide  whether  you  will,  at  any  hazard,  suj^ort  a  set  of 
men  who  have  i«djaced  you  to  tfajs  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  gratify  the  united  iwdahes  of  the  whole  people  of 
England  by  dissolving  tlie  parliament. 

"  Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  Tery  eancerely,  that  you 
have  personally  no  design  against  the  constitution,  nor  any 
views  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  your  sulgects,  I  think  you 
<»nnot  hesitate  long  upon  the  choice,  which  it  equally  con- 
cerns your  interest  and  your  honour  to  adopt.  On  one  side 
you  hazard  the  affections  of  all  your  English  sul^cts — you 
relinquish  every  hope  of  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
the  establishment  of  your  family  for  ever.  Ail  this  you  ven- 
ture for  no  object  whatsoever,  or  for  such  wa.  object  as  it  would 
be  an  aflfront  to  you  to  name.  Men  of  sense  will  etamine 
your  condufCt  with  suspicion,  while  those  who  are  incapable  of 
comprehending  to  what  degree  they  are  injured,  afflict  you 
with  clamours  equally  insolent  and  unmeaning.  Supposing 
it  possible  that  no  fatal  struggle  should  ensue,  you  determine 
at  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a  compensation 
•either  from  interest  or  ambition.  If  an  English  king  be 
hated  or  despised,  he  must  be  unhappy ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  only  political  truth  which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of 
without  experiment.  But  if  the  English  people  should  no 
longer  confine  their  resentment  to  a  submissive  representation 
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of  thdr  wrongs — if,  following  tbe  glorioas  example  'of  ^eir 
moeeftors,  thtj  should  no  longer  appeal  to  the  creature  of  the 
constitution,  but  to  tint  high  Boiiig  who  gaye  diem  Iftie  rights 
df  h«manity,  wiwse  gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to  sarrencler — ^let 
me  ask  you.  Sir,  mpon  what  part  6f  your  suligeets  would  yon 
lely  for  assistanoe  ? 

"  The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plundered  and 
oppressed.  In  return,  they  give  you  every  day  freak  marks 
«of  their  resentment  They  •despise  the  aaisenible  governor 
you  have  sent  them  *,  becaiose  he  is  the  creature  «f  Lord 
Bate ;  nor  is  it  from  any  natural  confusion  in  their  ideas 
that  they  are  so  ready  to  confoamd  the  ^original  of  a  king 
with  lihe  disgraceful  represeirtation  of  him. 

"  The  distance  of  the  oolosdes  woald  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  teke  an  active  concern  in  your  affiiirs  if  they 
v^ere  as  well  oSected  to  your  government  as  they  once  pre- 
tended to  be  to  jour  person.  They  were  ready  enough  to 
distingiHsli  between  you  and  your  ministers.  They  com- 
plidned  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  bat  <zaoed  the  origin  of 
it  no  higher  than  to  the  servants  of  the  crown  ;  they  pleased 
themselves  witii  the  hope  that  thfeir  sovereign,  if  not  favour- 
able to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial.  The  decisive, 
personal  part  you  took  against  tliem  has  effectually  banished 
that  first  distinction  from  their  minds  '\,  They  consider  yoa 
as  united  with  your  servants  against  Ame&rica,  and  know  how 
to  distinguish  the  sovereign  and  a  venal  parHament  on  one 
side  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  English  people  on  the 
the  other.  Looking  forward  to  independence,  they  might 
possibly  receive  you  for  their  king ;  but,  if  ever  you  retire  to 
America,  be  assured  they  will  give  yoa  tmck  a  coveaaant  to 

*  Yigcotmt  Tcwntbend,  tent  «v«r  en  tlie  plan  of  Wng  Tendent  goveniar. 
Tbe  higtoiy  cf  bu  lidienlou  administrstioBf  MR  not  be  lost  to  the 
{niMic. — J  mmrs. 

This  promise  J^mims  did  not  fulfil;  but  see  bis  Migcellaneoag  Letter, 
Ko.  4,  on  the  appointment  of  this  nobleman  to  the  lord-lieutenancy. 

f  In  the  King's  speech  of  KoTember  8, 1768,  it  was  declared  ^  That  the 
vpirit  of  fEiction  had  broken  oat  afresh  in  some  of  the  «ok>irie8,  mnd,  in  one  of 
them,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  sad  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws ; 
— that  Boston  was  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  government,  and 
bad  proceeded  to  measures  subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  attended  with 
circnmstances  that  manifested  a  disposition  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on 
QretLi  Britain." — Jtjvtdb. 
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digest  as  the  presbytery  of  Scotland  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  offer  to  Charles  the  Second.  They  left  their  native  land  in 
search  of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desert.  Divided  as  they 
are  into  a  thousand  forms  of  policy  and  religion,  there  is  one 
point  in  which  they  all  agree — they  equally  detest  the 
pageantiy  of  a  king  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a 
bishop. 

'*  It  is  not  then  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ireland  or 
America  that  you  can  reasonably  look  for  assistance;  still 
less  from  the  people  of  England,  who  are  actually  contending 
for  their  rights,  and  in  this  great  question  are  parties  against 
you.  You  are  not,  however,  destitute  of  every  appearance  of 
support  —  you  have  all  the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Tories  of  this  country,  and  all  Scotland  with- 
out exception.  Considering  from  what  family  you  are  de- 
scended, the  choice  of  your  friends  has  been  singularly  di- 
rected ;  and  truly.  Sir,  if  you  had  not  lost  the  Whig  interest 
of  England,  I  should  admire  your  dexterity  in  turning  the 
hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  place  any 
confidence  in  men  who,  before  they  are  faithful  to  you,  must 
renounce  every  opinion  and  betray  every  principle,  both  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  ancestors, 
and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education  ?  whose  numbers  are 
60  inconsiderable  that  they  have  long  since  been  obliged  to  give 
up  the  principles  and  language  which  distinguish  them  as  a 
party,  and  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  their  enemies? 
Their  zeal  begins  with  hypocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in 
treacheiy.    At  first  they  deceive — at  last  they  betray. 

'*  As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and  under- 
standing so  biassed  from  your  earliest  infancy  in  their  favour, 
that  nothing  less  than  your  own  misfortunes  can  xmdeceive 
you.  You  will  not  accept  of  the  uniform  experience  of  your 
ancestors ;  and  when  once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe, 
the  very  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  his  faith. 
A  bigoted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  find  an  earnest  of  future  loyalty  in  former  rebel- 
lions. Appearances  are,  however,  in  their  favour ;  so  strongly, 
indeed,  that  one  would  think  they  had  forgotten  that  you  are 
their  lawful  king,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  a  pretender  to 
the  crown.    Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scotch  are  as 
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sincere  in  their  present  professions  as  if  you  were  in  reality 
not  an  Englishman,  but  a  Briton  of  the  North.  You  would 
not  be  the  first  prince  of  their  native  country  against  whom 
they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  they  have  basely 
betrayed.  Have  you  forgotten,  Sir,  or  has  your  favourite 
concealed  from  you  that  part  of  our  history  when  the  un- 
happy Charles  (and  he  too  had  private  virtues)  fled  from  the 
open,  avowed  indignation  of  his  English  subjects,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  at  discretion  to  the  good  faith  of  his  own 
countiymen  ?  Without  looking  for  support  in  their  affections 
as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gentlemen  for 
protection.  They  received  him  as  they  would  your  Majesty, 
with  bows,  and  smiles,  and  falsehood,  and  kept  him  until  they 
had  settled  their  bargain  with  the  English  parliament ;  then 
basely  sold  their  native  king  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 
This,  Sir,  was  not  the  act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate 
treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament  representing  the  nation. 
A  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it  two  lessons  of  equal  utility 
to  himself.  On  one  side  he  might  learn  to  dread  the  undis- 
guised resentment  of  a  generous  people,  who  dare  openly 
assert  their  rights,  and  who,  in  a  just  cause,  are  ready  to 
meet  their  sovereign  in  the  field.  On  the  other  side,  he 
would  be  taught  to  apprehend  something  far  more  formidable 
— ^a  fawning  treachery  against  which  no  prudence  can  guard, 
no  courage  can  defend.  The  insidious  smile  upon  the  cheek 
would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the  heart. 

"  From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  has  been 
too  frequently  applied  *,  you  have  some  reason  to  expect  that 
there  are  no  services  they  would  refuse.  Here,  too,  we  trace 
the  partiality  of  your  understanding.  You  take  the  sense  of 
the  army  from  the  conduct  of  the  guards,  with  the  same  jus- 
tice with  which  you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from  the 
representations  of  the  ministry.  Your  marching  regiments. 
Sir,  will  not  make  the  guards  their  example  either  as  soldiers 
or  subjects.  They  feel  and  resent,  as  they  ought  to  do,  that 
invariable,  undistinguishing  favour  with  which  the  guards 
are  treated  f;    while  those   gallant  troops  by  whom  every 

*  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  24,  vol.  ii.,  in  which  the  author  discusses 
this  subject  more  at  large. 

f  The  number  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  guards  are  to  the  marching 
regiments  as  one  to  eleven ;  the  number  of  regiments  given  to  the  guards. 
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bazBfdods,  erery  laborious  49ervk6  is  performed,  are  left  to 
perish  in  garrisons  abroad,  or  pine  in  quartera  at  borne,  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  If  tbey  had  no  sense  of  the  great 
original  doty  they  owe  thdr  coontiy,  their  z«9entment  would 
operate  like  patriotism,  and  lea^e  your  •cause  to  he  defended 
by  those  to  worn  you  hirvie  lavished  the  rewards  and  honoaiB 
of  their  professien.  The  prsetorian  bands,  enerrated  and 
debauched  as  they  were,  had  still  strei^th  enough  to  awe  the 
Eoman  populace;  but  when  the  distant  legions  itook  the 
alarm,  they  mardied  to  Eome  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

"'On  thk  side,  then,  whichever  way  you  turn  yenr  eyes 
you  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and  distross.  You  may  deter- 
mine to  support  the  very  ministry  who  have  reduced  your 
affairs  to  this  deplorable  situation — yo«i  may  shelter  jrofurself 
under  the  forms  of  a  parliament,  and  set  your  people  at 
defiance.  But  be  assnred,  Sir,  that  «uoh  a  resolution  would 
be  as  imprudent  as  it  woi:dd  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  imme- 
diately shake  your  establishment,  it  wonld  rob  you  of  your 
peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

"  On  the  other,  how  diflterent  is  the  prospect  1  How  easy, 
how  safe  and  honourable  is  the  path  before  you  \  The  Eng- 
lish nation  declare  they  are  grossly  injured  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  solicit  your  Majesty  to  erert  your  lawful  pre- 
rogative, and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  recalling  a  trust 
which,  Ihey  find,  has  been  scandalously  abused.  You  are  not 
to  be  told  that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
original,  but  delegated  to  ih&m  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
from  whom  they  received  it  A  (question  of  right  arises 
between  the  -constituent  and  the  representative  body.  By 
what  authority  shall  it  be  decided  ?  Will  your  Majesty  inter- 
fere in  a  qiiestion  in  which  you  have  properly  no  immediate 
concern?    It  would  be  a  step  equally  odious  and  unnecessary. 

campared  witk  tliOM  given  to  the  line,  is  abont  three  to  «one  at  a  nwderate 
computation ;  cen8equen%^  the  partiality  in  fiivDur  of  the  guards  is  as  thirty- 
three  to  one.  So  much  ^r  the  ofBc^ra.  The  private  men  have  fourpenoe 
a  day  to  subsist  on,  and  five  hundred  lashes  if  they  desert.  Under  this 
punishment  they  frequently  expire.  With  these  encouragements  it  is  sup- 
posed they  may  be  depended  upon  whenever  a  certain  person  thinks  it  neces- 
fBuy  to  butdher  his  feUow-vuhjecU. — JuirruB. 

The  impolicy  here  pointed  out  has  been  since  acknowledged  and  -acted 
upon ;  and  the  soldier  of  the  present  day  has  no  reason  to  complain  either  of 
poveri^  «f  income  or  severity  of  discipline. 
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Shall  th«  Lords  be  called  upon  to  determiBe  ^  riglits  and 
privileges  of  tlte  Commons  ?  They  cannot  do  it  without  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution.  Or  mil  you  refer  it  to 
€he  judges?  They  have  olten  told  your  ancestors  that  tlte 
law  of  parliament  is  above  ^m.  What  party  then  remains 
but  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to  determine  for  themselves  ? 
They  alone  are  injured ;  and,  since  ^ere  is  no  superior  power 
to  which  the  cause  can  be  referred,  they  alone  ought  to 
determine. 

''  I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  yeu  with  a  tedious  argument 
upon  a  subject  already  so  discussed  that  inspiration  could 
hardly  throw  a  new  light  upon  it.  There  are,  however,  two 
points  of  Tiew  in  which  it  particularly  imports  your  Majesty 
to  consider  the  late  prsceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
By  depriving  a  subject  of  his  birthright,  they  hav«  attributed 
to  their  own  vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  oC  the  whole 
legislature  ;  and,  though  perhaps  not  with  the  same  motives, 
have  strictly  followed  the  example  of  the  L(mg  Parliament, 
which  first  declared  the  regal  office  useless,  and  soon  after^ 
with  as  little  ceremony,  dissolved  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
same  pretended  power  which  robs  an  En^ish  subjedt  <oi  his 
birthright  may  rob  an  English  king  of  his  crown.  In  another 
view,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
not  so  dangerous  to  your  Majesty,  is  still  more  alarming  to 
your  people.  Not  contented  with  divesting  one  man  of  his 
right,  they  have  arbitrarily  conveyed  thaft  right  to  another. 
They  have  set  aside  a  return  as  illegal,  v^thouA  daring  to  cen- 
sure those  officers  who  were  particularly  apprized  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  incapacity,  not  only  by  the  declaration  of  the  House, 
but  expressly  by  the  writ  directed  to  them,  and  who,  never- 
theless, returned  him  as  duly  elected.  They  have  rejected 
the  majority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion  by  wfeidi  our  laws 
judge  of  the  sense  of  the  people ;  Ihey  Imve  transferred  the 
right  of  election  from  the  collective  to  the  representative 
body ;  and,  by  these  acts,  taken  separately  9r  together,  they 
have  essentially  altered  the  original  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Tersed  as  your  Majesty  undoubtedly  is  in  the 
English  history,  it  cannot  easily  escape  you  how  much  it  is 
your  interest,  as  well  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of  the 
three  estates  from  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  the  oth^r 
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two,  or  assuming  the  autbority  of  them  all.  When  once 
they  have  departed  from  the  great  constitutional  line  by 
which  all  their  proceedings  should  be  directed,  who  will 
answer  for  their  future  moderation  ?  Or  what  assurance  will 
they  give  you  that  when  they  have  trampled  upon  your 
equals  they  will  submit  to  a  superior?  Your  Majesty  may 
learn  hereafter  how  nearly  the  slave  and  tyrant  are  allied. 

**  Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the  rest,  admit 
the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
but  oppose  their  dissolution  upon  an  opinion,  I  confess  not 
very  unwarrantable,  that  their  successors  would  be  equally  at 
the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  nation  will  have  profited  so  little  by  experience.  But  if 
that  opinion  were  well  founded,  you  might  then  gratify  our 
wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the  present  clamour 
against  your  goveAiment,  mthout  offering  any  material  injury 
to  the  favourite  cause  of  corruption. 

"  You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act.  The  affections 
of  your  subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  sub- 
due their  hearts  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own. 
Discard  those  little  personal  resentments  which  have  too  long 
directed  your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man  the  remain- 
der of  his  punishment ;  and,  if  resentment  still  prevails, 
make  it  what  it  should  have  been  long  since — an  act,  not  of 
mercy,  but  contempt.  He  will  soon  fall  back  into  his  na- 
tural station^-a  silent  senator,  and  hardly  supporting  tbid 
weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The  gentle  breath  of 
peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface  neglected  and  unre- 
moved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his 
place  *. 

"  Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  your 
whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you  can 
determine  and  act  for  yourself.    Come  forward  to  your  people. 

*  It  is  evident  from  other  passages,  as  well  as  the  present,  that  Junius 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  though  he  was  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the 
Middlesex  election.  Wilkes,  at  this  time,  was  confined  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  under  sentence  of  a  fine  of  10002.  and  twenty-two  months'  imprison- 
ment, for  the  publication  of  the  I^orth  BriUm,  No.  45,  ud  the  Estay  o» 
Woman. — Kd. 
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Lay  aside  the  wretched  formalities  of  a  king,  and  speak  to 
your  subjects  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language 
of  a  gentleman.  Tell  them  you  have  been  fatally  deceived. 
The  acknowledgment  will  be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an 
honour  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are  deter- 
mined to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint  against  your  go- 
vernment, that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to  no  man  who 
does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects ;  and  leave 
it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future 
election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  be- 
trayed.  They  will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives 
and  to  themselves. 

"  These  sentiments.  Sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed 
in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you. 
Accustomed  to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their 
afifections  by  the  vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  and,  when 
they  only  praise  you  indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity. 
But  this  is  not  a  time  to  trifle  with  your  fortune.  They 
deceive  you,  Sir,  who  tell  you  that  you  have  many  friends 
whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal 
attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not  the 
power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune  which 
made  you  a  king  forbad  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mis- 
taken prince  who  looks  for  friendship  will  find  a  favourite, 
and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin  of  his  affairs. 

"The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another, 
but  from  a  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  that  family 
was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties. This,  Sir,  is  a  principle  of  allegiance  equally  solid  and 
rational;  fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of 
your  majesty's  encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded 
by  nominal  distinctions,  The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is 
only  contemptible  ;  armed  with  the  sovereign  authority, 
their  principles  are  formidable.  Tbe  prince  who  imitates 
their  conduct  should  be  warned  by  example ;  and,  while  he 
plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  crown, 
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should  remefmber  t^iat,  as  it  was  acquired  by  oue  revolution, 
it  may  be  lost  by  another." 

JUNIUS. 


The  above  celebrated  address  appeared  when  the  Whigs  hoped  at  last  to 
force  themselves  in  a  body  into  administration  on  their  own  terms.  The 
Grenvilles^  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  Marquis  of  Soekingham,  with  their 
respective  adherents,  wore  now  united^  and  professed  to  believe  that  their 
porposes,  whether  of  patriotism^  avarice,  or  ambition,  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  unswerving  fidelity  to  their  union.  The  opening  of  the  session  of 
parliament  was  near.  They  supposed  tliat  the  business  of  government  could 
not  be  performed;  in  that  session  unless  the  king  should  implicitly  resign  the 
whole  ministerial  powers  into  their  hand&  They  were  preparing,  by  every 
meims,  to  secure^  beyond  the  possibHity  of  disappointment,  the  grand  object 
of  their  expectations.  Not  unconscious  of  the  strength  of  public  opinion, 
they  used  every  artifice  to  make  it  raise  a  voice  continually  louder  and  more 
furious  in  their  &vour.  Junius,  privy  to  their  secrets,  though  tkey  were 
not  privy  to  his,  was  willing  to  promote,  by  an  attempt  bdider  and  o£ 
greater  efifbrt  than  any  he  had  ^ithecto  madfi,  that  success  of  hia  party  in 
which  he  expected  probably  to  share.  He,,  wiih.  this  view,  raised  the  level 
of  his.  invective  higher  than,  either  the  Duke  of  Grafton  or  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  dared  to  try  whether  he  might  not  make  Majesty  itself  quail 
before  his  attacks. 

The  address  exhibits  dignity  in  its  tone;  and  pveseives,  even>  in  the  bitter^ 
seas  of  invectvve,  somewhat  of  that  langjoage  of  nspect  which  is  becoming  ia 
a  snfoject  who  proffers  counsel  to  his  sovereign.  It  is  comprehensive  in  ita 
survey  of  chaiscters^  events,  political  measure!^  and  party  interests.  It 
manages  the  leading  points  of  the  appeal  with  great  skill,  as  being  addressed 
to  a  good  prince  who  loved  his  people,  and  sincerely  desired  to  obtain,  by 
good  government,  their  love.  It  blends  sublimitsr  and  vehemence  with 
brevity  and  pathos.  Tet  by  some  it  has  been  judged  inferior  to  what,  after 
the  former  letters,  so  great  an  oecasion  might  have  been  expected  to  call  forth 
firom  so  consummate  a  master  as  Junius. — Ed. 


LETTER  XXXVT. 
TO  msr  QB^zr  the  TmKE  of  GSiLrroi^. 

IFrLoHD,  Pebnmy  14;,.  1770. 

If  I  were'  personallj  your-  enemy,  I  wight  pity  and  forgive 
you.  You  hssve  every  claim  to  compassion  that  c«n  arise 
from  misery^  and  distress.  The  condition  you  aire  reduced  te 
WDcdd  disams  a  private  enemy  of  his  resentmeott,  and  kave 
no  consc^ion  to  the  most  Tindtetiye  i^ixit,  but  that  such  aa 
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dbjeet  as  jou.  are  would  disgrace  the  dignity  o£  revenge*.  Bufe 
in  the  relation  joa  have  iome  to  this  country,  yoa  hare  n& 
title  to  indulgence ;  and  if  I  had  folkmed  tiae  dictates  of  my 
own  opinion,  I  never  should  have  alilewed  yoa  the  respite  cxf 
a  moment.  In  your  puhlic  character  you  have  injured  every 
subject  oi  the  empire ;  and  though  an  individual  is  not  au- 
thorized to  forgive  the  injuries  done  to  society,  he  is  called 
upon  to  assert  his  separate  share  in  the  public  resentment. 
I  submitted,  however,  to  the  judgment  of  men  more  mode^ 
rate,.  p6rha|>s  more  candid,  than  myself.  Foe  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understamil  those  prudent  forms  of  decorum, 
those  gentle  rules  of  discretion  which  some  men  endeamDur 
to  unite  with  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  and  most  hazardbus; 
afiSurs.  Engaged  in  the  defence  of  an  honourable  cause,  I 
would  take  a  decisive  part,  I  should  scorn  to  provide  fer  a 
future  retreat,  or  to  keep  terms  with  a  man  wh.o  preserves  no 
measures  with  the  public.  Neither  the  abject  susbioission  of 
deserting  his  post  in  tha  hour  of  dangm*,  nor  even,  the  sacred 
shield  of  eowarddce  should  pirotect  him  f;  I  would  pursue 
him  through  liiifr,  and  try  the  last  exertion  of  my  abilities  to 
preserve  the;  perishabJie  infamy  of  his  name  and  make  it  im^ 
mortaL 

Whadr  thfiUy  my  Lord,  is  thus  the  event  of  ail  the  saerifieea; 
you.hav«  made  taLord  Bute's  patronage  aaid  to  youv  own. unfor- 
tunate anhition.  ?  Was  it  for  this  you  abaiuibned  your  eadi 
est  friendships-tha  y^^  conniLns  of  your  y^nth,  «d 
all  those  honouarahle  engagements  by  which  you  once  aeliicited,. 
and  mi^t  have  acquired,  tJB«  esteem  of  your  country?  Havet 
you  secured  na  recompense  for  suck  a  wastes  of  honour? 
Unhappy  nmn  !  What  party  will  receive  the  common  desertee 
of  aE  parties?  Without  a  elieat  to  flatter,  without  a  friend; 
ta  console  you,  and  with  only  one  companioa  front  iJse  hiHiest 

*  Tbe  dnkfi  had  now  rengnad  the  office  of  first  lord,  of  the  tceasoi^  worn 
out  by  the  attacks  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  combined  Whig  phalanz  in  par- 
liament, of  Jnn)u%  and  the  petitioners*  andremonstratorafinim.  all  pacts  of  the 
anintry  ant  of  parliament.  5is>Qrace  lesigned  abraptly,,and.  L^  the  eabinefe 
in.  some  conluflioB>  Lord  Camden,  bnariog;  not  long  before  been  compelled  ta>> 
lesTe  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,,  and  Mr,  Chades  Yooke,,  who  had  been 
called  to  socoeed  him,  having  killed  himself  through  political  vexation  ov 
some  other  eause;.  TheDuka  of  (Sbafton,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North* — Eoi 

t Stum  irtmuem  tmcs^.    "Swey  ooward  pretend*  to  be  planeU 

struck. — JxmivB, 
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house  of  Bloomsburj,  you  must  now  retire  into  a  dreadful 
solitude.  At  the  most  active  period  of  life  you  must  quit 
the  busy  scene  and  conceal  yourself  from  the  world  if  you 
would  hope  to  save  the  wretched  remains  of  a  ruined  reputa- 
tion. The  vices  operate  like  age — bring  on  disease  before  its 
time,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  leave  the  character  broken 
and  exhausted. 

Yet  your  conduct  has  been  mysterious  as  well  as  con- 
temptible. Where  is  now  that  firmness  or  obstinacy  so  long 
boasted  of  by  your  friends  and  acknowledged  by  your  enemies? 
We  were  taught  to  expect  that  you  would  not  leave  the  ruin 
of  this  country  to  be  completed  by  other  hands,  but  were  de- 
termined either  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  the  constitu- 
tion, or  to  perish  bravely  at  least  behind  the  last  dyke  of  the 
prerogative.  You  knew  the  danger  and  might  have  been  pro- 
vided for  it.  You  took  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  a  meeting 
with  your  parliament,  to  confirm  the  mercenary  fidelity  of 
your  dependants,  and  to  suggest  to  your  sovereign  a  language 
suited  to  his  dignity,  at  least,  if  not  to  his  benevolence  and 
wisdom.  Yet,  while  the  whole  kingdom  was  agitated  with 
anxious  expectation  upon  one  great  point,  you  meanly  evaded 
the  question,  and  instead  of  the  explicit  firmness  and  decision 
of  a  king,  gave  us  nothing  but  the  miseiy  of  a  ruined  grazier*, 
and  the  whining  piety  of  a  Methodist.  We  had  reason  to 
expect  that  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the  petitions 
which  the  king  has  received  from  the  English  nation ;  and 
although  I  can  conceive  some  personal  motives  for  not  yield- 
ing to  them,  I  can  find  none,  in  common  prudence  or  decency, 
for  treating  them  with  contempt.  Be  assured,  my  Lord,  the 
English  people  will  not  tamely  submit  to  this  unworthy 
treatment ;  uiey  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  their  petitions, 
if  not  granted,  deserved  to  be  considered.    Whatever  be  the 

*  There  was  something  wonderfally  pathetic  in  the  mention  of  the  homed 
cattle. — JuKius. 

Tha  royal  speech  with  which  parliament  was  opened,  Jan.  9, 1770,  treated 
with  silent  contempt  the  petitions  from  the  City,  Westminster,  York,  and 
Surrey,  but  was  pathetic  on  the  cattle  distemper.  Contemporary  with  the 
mnrrain  this  year,  there  happening  to  be  a  great  many  divorces,  it  gave  rise 
to  numberless  witticisms.  Among  the  nuptial  dissolutions  were  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Grosvenor ;  and  Almon  relates  that  these  two 
noble  lords  bowed  to  each  other  while  the  king  was  reading  this  part  of  hif 
speech. — Ed. 
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real  views  and  doctrine  of  a  court,  the  sovereign  should  be 
taught  to  preserve  some  forms  of  attention  to  his  subjects, 
and  if  he  will  not  redress  their  grievances,  not  to  make  them 
a  topic  of  jest  and  mockery  amoAg  lords  and  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber. Injuries  may  be  atoned  for  and  forgiven ;  but 
insults  admit  of  no  compensation.  They  degrade  the  mind 
in  its  own  esteem,  and  force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge. 
This  neglect  of  the  petitions  was,  however,  a  part  of  your 
original  plan  of  government,  nor  will  any  consequences  it  has 
produced  account  for  your  deserting  your  sovereign  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress  in  which  you  and  your  new  friends  *  had 
involved  him.  One  would  think,  my  Lord,  you  might  have 
taken  this  spirited  resolution  before  you  had  dissolved  the 
last  of  those  early  connections  which  once,  even  in  your  own 
opinion,  did  honour  to  your  youth ;  before  you  had  obliged 
Lord  Granby  to  quit  a  service  he  was  attached  to  f ;  before 
you  had  discarded  one  chancellor  and  killed  another  |.  To 
what  an  abject  condition  have  you  laboured  to  reduce  the  best 
of  princes,  when  the  unhappy  man  who  yields  at  last  to  such 
personal  instance  and  solicitation  as  never  can  be  fairly  em- 
ployed against  a  subject  feels  himself  degraded  by  his  com- 
pliance, and  is  unable  to  survive  the  disgraceful  honours 
which  his  gracious  sovereign  had  compelled  him  to  accept ! 
He  was  a  man  of  spirit,  for  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  shame, 
and  death  has  redeemed  his  character.  I  know  your  Grace 
too  well  to  appeal  to  your  feelings  upon  this  event ;  but  there 
is  another  heart,  not  yet,  I  hope,  quite  callous  to  the  touch  of 
humanity,  to  which  it  ought  to  be  a  dreadful  lesson  for  ever§. 
Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  consider  the  situation  to  which  you 
have  conducted,  and  in  which  you  have  thought  it  advisable 

•  The  Bedford  party. 

+  As  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  the  Dukes  of  Beanfort  and  Man- 
chester, Lord  Coventry,  and  Mr.  Dnnning,  the  solicitor-general,  resigned ;  they 
expected,  hy  early  resignation,  to  he  included  in  the  new  ministry  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  and  Lord  Rockingham ;  hut  the  appointment  of  Lord  North  to 
he  premier  disappointed  all  the  expectants — Junius  among  them. — Ed. 

X  Mr.  Yorke,  brother  of  Lord  Haidwicke,  on  being  indnced  to  accept  the 
chancellorship  hy  the  powerful  solicitation  above  alluded  to,  found  himself 
estranged  from  all  his  friends,  who  would  not  listen  to  his  explanations,  in 
consequence  of  which  Almon  says  he  destroyed  himself  the  same  day. — En. 

§  The  most  secret  particulars  of  this  detestable  transaction  shall,  in  due 
time,  be  given  to  the  public.  The  people  shall  know  what  kind  of  man 
they  have  to  deal  with. — JimiiTS. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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to  abandon,  jour  royal  master.  Wiienever  the  people  have 
complained  aztd  xiothing  better  oould  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
measures  of  gorermnent,  it  has  been  the  £a^0B  to  answer  us, 
though  not  Tery  fairly,  vith  «n  appeal  to  the  ^vaie  virtues 
of  our  Bovemigu.  "Has  he  not,  to  relieve  the  people,  Bur- 
rendered  a  coDfflderable  part  of  his  revenue  ?  Has  he  not 
made  the  judges  independent  by  fixing  them  in  their  places 
for  life  ?"  My  Lord,  -we  acknowledge  the  gracious  principle 
-which  gave'  birth  to  these  coneessaoos,  and  have  nothing  to 
regret  but  that  it  has  never  been  adhered  to.  At  the  ond  of 
seven  years,  we  are  loaded  with  a  debt  of  above  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  civil  tist,  and  we  now  see  tiie  chan- 
cellor of  Gieat  Britein  tyrannically  forced  out  of  his  o&ce, 
not  for  want  of  ahiiities,  not  for  want  oi  integrity,  or  of  atten- 
tion to  his  duty,  but  for  delivering  his  Jionest  opinion  in  par- 
liament upon  ik^  greatest  oonstitutional  question  that  has 
arisen  since  the  revdution  *.  We  cai«  not  to  whose  private 
virtues  you  appeal ;  the  Iheory  of  such  a  govenunent  is  false- 
hood and  mockery;  the  praetioe  is  oppres^on.  You  have 
khoured  then  (though  I  confess  to  no  purpose)  to  lob  your 
master  of  the  only  plausible  answer  that  ever  was  giv»i  in 
deleoee  of  his  governments— of  the  opinion  which  the  people 
had  conceived  of  his  personal  honour  and  integrity.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  more  moderate  than  your  Grace.    He 

*  The  quoition  liere  alluded  to  -vas  the  legality  of  tlie  vote  t»f  llie  Hefose 
of  Commons,  "wliich  teated  Mr.  Luttrell  for  the  county  ai  Middkwx.  A 
•great  debate  ame  upon  this  subject  ia  the  Hauae  «f  Laads  on  the  ope&iiig 
af  the  leanon,  Jamiaiy  9,  1770,  in  which  Lord  Camden  expressed  his 
decided  disapprobation  of  ihe  conduct  pursued  by  the  Lower  House,  in  the 
following  energetic  terms  : — **  I  consider  the  decision  upon  that  affiiir  as  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  first  principles  of  the  constitBtiom ;  and  if,  in  the 
jndiciai  ^teaaae  of  mj  ofioe  I  were  to  pay  any  rcigard  to  thai  or  to  any 
otber  aoA  vote  paaoed  in  opposition  to  tiie  knovm  and  established  laws  of 
tbe  knd,  I  shoaUL  laak  apoa  vyself  as  a  traitor  to  asjr  trust  And  an  «nemy 
to  my  coaaliy. 

This  poUie  av»wal  of  an  «ptnioa  so  ofmtrary  to  the  proceedings  if  not  the 
•views  af  adiasaiateation,  was  considend  by  them  as  a  total  defection ;  and 
on  iUke  17th  of  the  anse  BMstb,  Lord  Camden  xecdlved  a  message  from  the 
Seeretary  of  fiiole,  dcsiriag,  in  ^is  lli^sty'a  name,  that  he  would  deliver  up 
the  seals  that  emsoing  att  ae^an  •'•clodi ;  which  he  did  accordingly  into  hu 
majesty's  own  hands. 

Besides  hisapeeeh,  Loid  CamAen  was  snspecied  by  the  cowt  of  betr^ing 
the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  to  Lord  Chatham^— JBn. 
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only  forced  his  master  to  yiola/te  a  sokmn  promise  made  to  «a 
individual  *,  But  you,  my  Lord,  have  sncoeBsfully  extended 
your  advice  to  every  political,  every  moral  engagement,  that 
could  bind  either  the  magistrate  or  the  man.  The  eondition 
ef  a  king  is  often  miserable,  Init  it  required  your  Graced 
abilities  to  make  it  contemptible. 

You  irili  say  perhaps  that  the  faitbful  servants  in  whose 
hands  you  have  left  him  are  able  to  retrieve  his  honour,  mid. 
to  support  his  govemnkent.  Ycm  have  publicly  declai^d,  even 
since  your  resignation,  that  you  approved  of  their  measures 
and  adimiped  their  characters,  particularly  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  f.  What  a  pity  it  i&,  that  with  all  this  approbation, 
you  should  think  it  necessaiy  to  separate  yourself  £rom  such 
amiable  companions !  You  foiget,  my  Lord,  that  while  you  are 
lavish  in  the  praise  of  men  whom  you  desert,  you  are  publicly 
opposing  your  conduct  to  your  opinions,  and  depriving  your- 
aelf  of  the  only  plausible  pretence  you  had  for  leaving  your 
eovereign  overwhelmed  mth  distress ;  I  call  it  plausible,  for, 
in  truth,  there  is  no  roMon  Tvhatsoever  less  than  the  frowns 
of  your  master  that  could  justify  a  man  of  spirit  for  abandon- 
ing his  post  at  a  moment  so  critical  and  important  It  is  in 
yain  to  evade  the  question.  If  you  will  not  speak  out,  the 
public  have  a  right  to  judge  firom  appearances.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  coixdude  that  you  either  di£ll^?ed  from  your  col- 
leagues whose  measures  you  still  affect  to  defend,  or  that  you 
thought  the  administration  of  the  king's  i^airs  no  loiter 
tenable.  You  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  hypocrite 
and  the  coward.  Your  best  friends  are  in  doubt  which  way 
they  shall  incline.  Your  country  unites  the  characters,  and 
gives  you  credit  for  them  both.  For  my  own  part  I  see 
nothing  inconsistent  in  your  conduct  You  began  with  betray- 
ing the  people — ^you  conclude  vdth  betraying  the  king. 

In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons  you  have  preserved 
the  uniformity  of  your  character.  Even  Mr.  Bradshaw  de- 
clares that  no  man  was  ever  so  ill  used  as  himself.  As  to  the 
provision  I  you  have  made  for  his  family,  he  was  intitkd  to  it 

*  Vr,  8t«urt  M«ck«inse,  note,  mitk,  -p,  ill. 

f  Jjoid  Sandwich  had  been  Fiist  Lord  v£  tke  Admiralty,  and  Wtti  ngain 
nomiMfted  to  -tiiii  post  in  1771. 

t  A  peniion  of  £1 500  per  «nmi]B,  irnnred  np<m  tlie  ftnir^uid-a-balf  per  cents 
(he  was  too  cnnning  to  trust  to  Irish  seouri^),  for  idw  Jivei  of  hiinMlf  and 

T  2 
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by  the  house  he  lives  in.  The  successor  of  "one  Chancellor 
might  well  pretend  to  be  the  rival  of  another.  It  is  the 
breach  of  private  friendship  which  touches  Mr.  Bradshaw ; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  when  a  man  of  his  rank  and  abilities 
had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  your  affairs,  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  let  down  at  last  with  a  miserable  pension  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Colonel  Luttrell,  Mr.  Onslow,  and 
Governor  Burgoyne,  were  equally  engaged  with  you,  and  have 
rather  more  reason  to  complain  than  Mr.  Bradshaw.  These 
are  men,  my  lord,  whose  friendship  you  should  have  adhered 
to,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  you  deserted  Lord  Bock- 
ingham.  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Camden,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  We  can  easily  account  for  your  violating  your  en- 
gagements with  men  of  honour,  but  why  should  you  betray 
your  natural  connections?  Why  separate  yourself  from 
Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Gower,  and  Mr.  Bigby,  or  leave  the 
three  worthy  gentlemen  above-mentioned  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ?  With  all  the  fashionable  indulgence  of  the  times,  this 
countiy  does  not  abound  in  characters  like  theirs ;  and  you 
may  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  recruit  the  black  catalogue  of 
your  friends. 

The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  you  sold  to  Mr.  Hine 
obliges  me  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  a  man  whom  you  have 
taken  the  most  dishonourable  means  to  injure.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  sham  prosecution  which  you  affected  to  carry  on  against 
him.  On  that  ground  I  doubt  not  he  is  prepared  to  meet  you 
with  tenfold  recrimination,  and  set  you  at  defiance.  The 
injury  you  have  done  him  affects  his  moral  character.  You 
knew  that  the  offer  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  a  place  which 
has  heretofore  been  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  however  imprudent  in  his  situation,  would  no  way 

all  his  sons.  This  gentleman,  who  a  few  yean  ago  was  clerk  to  a  contxactor 
for  forage,  and  afterwards  exalted  to  a  petty  post  in  the  war-oiBce,  thought 
it  necessary  (as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Treasury)  to  take 
that  great  house  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  in  which  the  Earl  of  Northington 
had  resided  while  he  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  As  to 
the  pension,  Lord  North  very  solemnly  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that 
no  pension  was  ever  so  well  deserved  as  Mr.  Bradshaw's. — N.B.  Lord  Cam- 
den and  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  are  not  near  so  weU  provided  for ;  and  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  who  saved  the  state,  retires  with  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  on  the  Irish  establishment,  from  which  ho  in  &ct  receives  less  than 
Mr.  Bradshaw's  pension.-^UHiv8. 
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tend  to  cover  him  with  that  sort  of  guilt  which  you  wished  to 
fix  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  You  laboured,  then,  by 
every  species  of  fiEdse  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing 
counterfeit  letters,  to  have  it  understood  that  he  bad  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  to  you,  and  had  offered  to  abandon 
his  principles,  his  party,  and  his  friends.  You  consulted  your 
own  breast  for  a  character  of  consummate  treachery,  and  gave 
it  to  the  public  for  that  of  Mr.  Vaughan.  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injured  man,  because  I  was 
deceived  by  the  appearances  thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and 
have  frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  indignation.  If 
he  really  be  what  I  think  him,  honest,  though  mistaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  recovering  his  reputation,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding.  Here,  I  see,  the  matter  is  likely 
to  rest.  Your  Grace  is  afraid  to  carry  on  the  prosecution. 
Mr.  Hine  keeps  quiet  possession  of  his  purchase;  and 
Governor  Burgoyne,  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  refund- 
ing the  money,  sits  down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  infamous 
and  contented, 

I  believe,  my  Lord,  I  may  now  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  You  are  no  longer  that  resolute  minister  who  had  spirit 
to  support  the  most  violent  measures — who  compensated  for 
the  want  of  great  and  good  qualities  by  a  brave  determination 
(which  some  people  admired  and  relied  on)  to  maintain  him- 
self without  them.  The  reputation  of  obstinacy  and  perse- 
verance might  have  supplied  the  place  of  all  the  absent  virtues. 
You  have  now  added  die  last  negative  to  your  character,  and 
meanly  confessed  that  you  are  destitute  of  the  common  spirit 
of  a  man.  Ketire  then,  my  Lord,  and  hide  your  blushes  from 
the  world  ;  for,  with  such  a  load  of  shame,  even  black  may 
change  its  colour.  A  mind  such  as  yours,  in  the  solitary 
hours  of  domestic  enjoyment,  may  still  find  topics  of  consola- 
tion. You  may  find  it  in  the  memory  of  violated  friendship ; 
in  the  afflictions  of  an  accomplished  prince  whom  you  have 
disgraced  and  deserted,  and  in  the  agitations  of  a  great 
country  driven  by  your  counsels-  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

The  palm  of  ministerial  firmness  is  now  transferred  to 
Lord  North.  He  tells  us  so  himself  with  the  plenitude  of 
the  ore  rotundo*;  and  I  am  ready  enough  to  believe  that, 

*  This  eloquent  person  has  got  as  far  as  the  discipline  of  Demosthenes. 
He  constantly  speaks  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  improTC  his  articula- 
tion.— Junius. 
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-while  he  can  keep  lua  place,  he  will  net  easily  be  persuaded 
to  resign  it.  Your  Grace  was  the  finn  minister  of  yesterday : 
Lord  North  is:  the  firm  minister  of  to-day.  To-morrow,  per- 
haps, his  Majesty  in  his  wisdom  may  give  ua  a  rival  for  you 
both.'  Yoa  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  your 
late  allies  to  think  it  possible  that  Lord  North  should  be  per^- 
mitted  to  govern  this  country.  If  we  may  beheve  common 
fiime,.  they  have  shown  him  their  superiority  already.  His 
Majesty  is  indeed  too  gracious  to  insult  his  subjects*  by 
dioosin^  his  first  minister  from  among  the  domestics  of  tho 
Puke  of  Bedford.  That  would  have  been  too  gross  an  outrage 
to  the  three  kingdoms.  Their  purpose,  however,  is  equally 
answered  by  pushing  forward  this  unhappy  figure  *,  and 
foreiag  it  to  bear  the  odium  of  measures  which  they  in  reality 
direct.  Without  immediately  appearing  to  govern,  they  posr 
sess  the  power  and  distribute  the  emoluments  of  government 
as  they  think  proper.  They  still  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  that 
calculation  which  made  Mr.  Luttrell  representative  of  Middle-* 
sex.  Far  from  regretting  your  retreat,  they  assure  us  very 
gravely  that  it  increases  the  real  strength  of  the  ministry. 
According  to  this  way  of  reasoning  they  will  probably  grow 
stronger  and  more  flourishing  every  hour  they  exist ;  §qx  I 
think  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  some  one  or  other 
of  his  Majesty's  servants  does  not  leave  them  to  improve  by 
the  loss  of  his  assistance.  But,  alas !  their  countenances 
speak  a  different  language.  When  the  members  drop  oS^  the 
main  body  cannot  be  insensible  of  its  approaching  dissolutioQ. 
Even  the  violence  of  their  proceedingis  is  a  signal  of  despaior. 
Like  broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to  quit  the  pn>- 
mises,  they  curse  their  landlord,  destroy  the  fixtures^  throw 
everything  into  confusion,  and  care  not  what  mischief  they 

do  to  the  estate. 

JUNIUS. 

*  Juniu»  desGiibeft  tke  "  nnluippy  figvro  **  of  the  xtew  minister  in  a  note  tf 
Letter  No.  38.— Sd. 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

TO  TRB  FRINTEB  OP  THE  FU^LIO  ADTEBTISEB. 

SiB»  Mara  19, 1770. 

I  BEUEYE  tbere  is  no  man,  however  indifferent  about  the  in- 
terests of  this  eoontrj,  who  will  not  readily  confess  that  the 
situation  to  which  we  are  now  reduced,  whether  it  has  arisen 
from  the  violence  of  faction,  or  from  an  arbitrary  system  of 
goyemment,  justifies  the  most  melancholy  apprehensions,  and 
calk  for  the  exertion  of  whateyer  wisdom  or  yigour  is  left 
among  us.  The  king's  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  city 
of  London  *,  and  the  measures  since  adopted  by  the  ministry 

*  The  city  of  London,  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster,  the  counties 
of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  &c.,  had  presented  petitions  to  his  Majesty  to  dissolve 
Ihe  parliament,  in  oonseqoemce  of  the  illegal  rejection  of  Wilkes  by  the  Lower 
House,  Sifter  lie  had  Veen  returned  for  iih»  fsnrth  time  as  a  knight  of  the  shire 
for  the  cownty  of  Middleser.  These  petitions  not  hsTTng  been  graeiottsly  re« 
eeiyed,  tfee  petitioners  assfoned  a  beider  tone,  and  approached  tiie  throne  with 
renumttranea  npon  the  answers  they  had  reoehed.  To  tke  stmonstranca 
of  the  eity  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  king  reinmed  th»  following  answer  :— 

'*  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receiTo  tite  recptesti,  and  to  listen  to  the  con^ 
plaints  of  my  subjects  ;  but  it  girt»  ne  great  esneem  to  find  that  any  of 
them  shoidd  have  been  so  £ir  misled  as  to  offer  me  an  address  and  remon- 
strance, tk»  coiiteDto  of  which  I  cannot  boi  consider  as  disrespectful  to  me^ 
injurioos  to  my  pariiamcn^  and  inecMMilabk  ts  the  piinciples  of  the  con* 
•titntioB. 

**  I  have  ever  mnde  the  lav  of  the  hmd  the  nde  of  my  condwct,  esteeming 
It  my  chief  glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people;  with  this  view  I  Yaere  always 
been  carefu^  as  well  to  execnto  fiMtMally  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  as  ts  avoid 
even  the  appearaace  of  ia^kliDg  say  of  those  pewera  which  the  oonstitutioa  has 
placed  in  other  hands.  It  ie  only  by  persevermg  in  such  a  conduct  that  I 
can  either  discharge  my  own  duty,  or  secore  to  my  subjects  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  those  rights  which  my  fiuaily  were  called  to  defend,  and,  while  I  act 
npon  these  principles,  I  shall  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  I  am  confident  I 
shall  continue  to  receive,  the  steady  and  affectionate  support  of  my  people." 

There  was  at  the  same  time  a  declaration  against  the  remonstrance,  drawn 
np  and  subscribed  by  the  aldermen  on  the  ministerial  side ;  and  an  address  was 
jointly  presented  by  both  Houses  of  ^alTament  m  support  of  the  crown  and 
the  propriety  of  the  king's  answer.  This  and  his  Haj«sty's  reply  gave  rise 
to  a  second  remonstrance  from  the  city,  of  which  the  Mowing  is  the  most 
remarkable  portion : — 

"  Perplexed  and  astonished  as  we  are,  by  the  awfrd  sentence  of  censara 
lately  passed  upon  the  citizens  of  London,  in  your  Majesty's  answer  from  the 
throne,  we  cannot,  without  surrendexiBg  all  that  is  dear  to  Englishmen,  for- 
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amount  to  a  declaration  that  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Lut- 
trell  was  seated  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  supported 
in  all  its  consequences,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  extent.  The 
same  spirit  which  violated  the  freedom  of  election  now  invades 
the  declaration  and  bill  of  rights,  and  threatens  to  punish  the 
subject  for  exercising  a  privilege  hitherto  undisputed,  of  peti- 
tioning the  crown.  The  grievances  of  the  people  are  aggra- 
vated by  insults;  their  complaints  not  merely  disregarded, 
but  checked  by  authority ;  and  every  one  of  those  acts  against 
which  they  remonstrated,  confirmed  by  the  king's  decisive  ap- 
probation. At  such  a  moment  no  honest  man  will  remain 
silent  or  inactive.  However  distinguished  by  rank  or  property, 
in  the  rights  of  freedom  we  are  all  equal.  As  we  are  Eng- 
lishmen, the  least  considerable  man  among  us  has  an  interest 
equal  to  the  proudest  nobleman,  in  the  laws  and  constitution 

bear  most  humbly  to  supplicate  that  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  grant  a  more 
£Etvourable  interpretation  to  this  dutiful,  though  persevering,  claim  to  our  in- 
vaded birthrights,  nothing  doubting  that  the  benignity  of  your  Majesty's  na- 
ture will,  to  our  unspeakable  comfort,  at  length  break  through  all  the  secret 
and  visible  machinations  to  which  the  city  of  London  owes  its  late  severe  re- 
pulse, and  that  your  kingly  justice,  and  fatherly  tenderness,  will  disclaim  the 
malignant  and  pernicious  advice  which  suggested  the  answer  we  deplore,  an 
advice  of  most  dangerous  tendency,  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  exercise  of  the 
clearest  rights  of  the  subject,  namely,  to  petition  the  king  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  freedom  of  election,  and  to  pray 
dissolution  of  parliament,  to  point  out  malpractices  in  administration,  and  to 
urge  the  removal  of  evil  ministers,  hath,  by  the  generality  of  one  compen- 
dious word,  been  indiscriminately  checked  with  reprimand ;  and  your  Ma- 
jesty's afflicted  citizens  of  London  have  heard  from  the  throne  itself,  that  the 
contents  of  their  humble  address,  remonstrance,  and  petition,  laying  their 
complaints  and  injuries  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered by  your  Majesty  as  disrespectful  to  yourself,  injurious  to  your  parlia- 
ment, and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution." 

His  Majesty's  Answer,  delivered  the  23rd  May,  1770 : — 

"  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  myself,  if  I  had 
not  expressed  my  dissatis&ction  at  the  late  address.  My  sentiments  on  that 
subject  continue  the  same,  and  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the 
Father  of  my  People,  if  I  should  suffer  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
such  an  use  of  my  prerogative  as  I  cannot  but  think  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom." 

The  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Beckford,  then  adopted  the  unusual  course  of  re* 
plying  to  the  king,  and  addressed  his  Majesty  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Mast  gracioui  Sovereign, 

"  Will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  so  &r  to  condescend  as  to  permit  the 
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of  his  country,  and  is  equally  called  upon  to  make  a  generous 
contribution  in  support  of  them ; — whether  it  be  the  heart  to 
conceive,  the  understanding  to  direct,  or  the  hand  to  execute. 
It  is  a  common  cause  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  in  which 
we  should  all  be  engaged.  The  man  who  deserts  it  at  this 
alarming  crisis  is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and,  what  I  think 
of  infinitely  less  importance,  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign.  The 
subject  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the  chief  magistrate  will  neither 
advise  nor  submit  to  arbitrary  measures.  The  city  of  London 
have  given  an  example  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  followed 
by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  metropolis 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  state  collected  at  the  heart :  from  that 
point  it  circulates  with  health  and  vigour  through  every  artery 
of  the  constitution.  The  time  is  come  when  tibe  body  of  the 
English  people  must  assert  their  own  cause:  conscious  of 
their  strength,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  duty,  they  will 
not  surrender  their  birthright  to  ministers,  parliaments,  or 
kings. 

The  city  of  London  have  expressed  their  sentiments  with 
freedom  and  firmness ;  they  have  spoken  truth  boldly ;  and, 

mayor  of  your  loyal  city  of  London  to  declare  in  your  royal  presence,  on  be- 
half of  his  fellow  citizens,  how  much  the  bare  apprehension  of  your  Majesty's 
displeasure  would  at  all  times  affect  their  minds.  The  declaration  of  that 
displeasure  has  already  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  and  with  the 
deepest  affliction.  Permit  me.  Sire,  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  your  Mac 
jesty  has  not  in  all  your  dominions  any  subjects  more  faithful,  more  dutiful, 
or  more  affectionate  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family,  or  more  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  honour  and 
dignity  of  your  crown. 

"  We  do,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  most 
earnestly  supplicate  your  Majesty  that  you  will  not  dismiss  us  from  your 
presence  without  expressing  a  more  fiivourable  opinion  of  your  &ithful  citi- 
zens, and  without  some  comfort,  without  some  prospect  at  least  of  redress. 

*'  Permit  me.  Sire,  farther  to  observe,  that  whoever  has  already  dared,  or 
shall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  Mae  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  alienate 
your  Majesty's  affections  from  your  loyal  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the 
city  of  London  in  particular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in,  and  regard 
for,  your  people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family,  a  violator 
of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  it  was  esta- 
blished at  the  glorious  revolution." 

•  This  is  the  famous  reply  which  the  corporation  has  had  engraven  beneath 
the  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Beckford,  at  the  north  side  of  Guild- 
hall. Mr.  Beckford,  it  may  be  added,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  the  main  stay  of  the  popularity  of  that  haughty  and  ambitious 
leader  in  the  city. — Ed. 
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ia  whatever  light  their  remonstrance  may  be  represented  by 
courtiers,  I  defy  the  most  subtle  lawyer  in  this  country  to 
point  out  a  single  instance  in  which  they  have  exceeded  the 
truth.  Even  ^t  assertion  which  we  are  told  is  most  offen- 
sive to  parliamait  m  the  theory  of  ti^a  I^glish  constitution, 
is  strictly  true.  If  any  part  of  the  representative  body  be 
iK^  chosen  by  the  people,  tiiat  part  vitiates  and  corrupts  the 
vhole.  If  there  be  a  defect  in  the  repres^itaiion  of  the  peo- 
ple^ that  power  which  alone  is  equal  to  the  making  of  laws  in 
this  country  is  not  complete,  and  the  acts  of  parliament,  under 
that  circumstance,  are  not  the  acts  of  a  pure  and  entire  legis- 
lature. I  speak  of  the  theory  of  our  constitution ;  and,  what- 
ever difiicukies  os  inconveniences  may  attend  the  practice,  I 
am  ready  to  maintain  that,  as  far  as  tli^  fact  deviates  from  the 
principle,  so  far  the  practice  is  vicious  and  corrupt.  I  have 
not  heard  a  question  raised  upon  any  other  part  of  the  remon- 
strance. That  the  principle  on  which  the  Middlesex  election 
was  determined  is  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  than  either 
the  levying  of  ship-money,  by  Charles  the  First,  or  the  suspend- 
ing power  assumed  by  his  son,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by 
any  man  who  understands  or  wishes  well  to  the  English  con- 
stitution. It  is  not  an  act  of  open  violence  done  by  the  king, 
or  any  direct  and  palpable  breach  of  the  laws  attempted  by 
his  minister,  that  can  ever  endanger  the  liberties  of  this 
country.  Against  such  a  king  or  minister  the  people  would 
immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  aH  parties  unite  to  oppose 
him.  The  laws  may  be  grossly  violated  in  particular  instances 
without  any  direct  attack  upon  the  whole  system.  Facts  of 
that  kind  stand  alone ;  they  are  attributed  to  necessity,  not 
defended  upon  principle.  We  can  never  be  really  in  dangwr 
until  the  forms  of  parliament  are  made  use  of  to  destroy  tho 
substance  of  our  civil  and  political  liberties; — until  parlia- 
ment itself  betrays  its  trust  by  contributing  to  establish  new 
priDeiples  of  gQ[TemB»eat,  and  einpl  eying  the  very  weapons 
committed  to  it  by  the  collective  body,  to  stab  the  consti- 
tution. 

As  for  the  terms  of  the  remonstrance,  I  presume  it  will  not 
be  af^naed  by  aaiy  persoi^  less  polished  than  a  genileaaaa 
usher  that  ths  is  a  season  for  compliments.  Our  gracious 
king  Indeed  is  abundantly  civil  to  himself.  Instead  of  an  an- 
swer to  a  petition,  his  Majesty  very  gracefuEy  pronounces  his 
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own  paDegjrie;  and  I  eonfess  that  as  far  as  bis  personal 
behavioar,  or  the  royal  purity  of  his  intentions  ia  con- 
cerned, the  trath  of  those  deciarations  which  the  minister  has 
drawn  np  lor  his  master  cannot  decently  be  disputed.  In 
ereiyr  other  respect  I  affirm  that  they  are  absolutely  misnp' 
ported  ei^er  in  argument  or  feust  I  most  add,  too,  that  sup- 
posing the  speeeh  were  otherwise  unexceptioDable,  it  is  not  a 
direct  answer  to  the  petition  of  the  city.  His  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  say  that  he  is  always  ready  to  reeeiye  the  requests 
ci  his  sulojects ;  yet  the  sheriffs  were  twice  sent  back  with  an 
excuse,  and  it  was  certainly  debated  in  council  wheth^  or  no 
the  mf^istrates  of  the  city  of  London  should  be  admitted  to 
an  audience.  Wh^er  the  remonstrance  be  or  be  not  inju- 
rious to  parliament^  is  the  Tery  question  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  people,  and  stk^  a  question  as  cannot  be  decided 
by  the  assertion  of  a  third  par^,  however  respectable.  That 
the  petitionmg  for  a  dksoktion  of  parliament  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  principles  of  the  oonstitution,  is  a  new  doctrine. 
His  Majesty  perhaps  has  not  been  iniSorrmed  that  the  House  of 
Commons  themselves  hare,  by  a  formal  resolution,  admitted 
it  to  be  the  right  of  the  subject  His  Me^esty  proceeds  to 
assure  us  that  he  has  made  the  laws  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 
Was  it  in  ordmng  or  permitting  his  ministers  to  appre^ 
bend  Mr.  TVilkes  hf  a  general  warrant?  Was  it  in  snffeiing 
his  ministers  to  revive  tho  obsolete  maxim  of  nuUum  tenants 
to  rob  the  Duke  of  Portland  of  his  property,  and  thereby  give 
a  decisive  turn  to  a  county  election  *  ?  Was  it  in  erecting  a 
chamber  consultation  of  surgeons,  with  authority  to  examine 
into  and  supersede  the  legal  verchct  of  a  jury  f?  Or  did  his 
Majesty  consult  the  laws  of  this  country,  whffli  he  permitted 
his  secretary  of  state  to  declare  that  whenever  the  civil  magis- 
trate is  triEed  with»  &  military  force  must  be  sent  for,.  withQiU 
tkff  dda^  qf  a  moment,  and  effectually  employed  ?  Or  was  it 
in  the  baHbarous  exactness  with  which  this  illegal,  inhuman 
doctrine  was  carried  into  execution  ?  If  his  Majesty  had  re- 
collected these  facts,  I  think  he  would  never  have  said,  at 
least  with  any  refBrence  to  the  measures  (d  his  government^ 
that  he  had  made  the  laws  1^  rule  of  h»  cooduet.  To  talk 
of  preserving  the  affectionSi  or  relying  on  ^e  support  of  his 

*  Letters  59  and  67,  and  notes.  f  Ante,  p.  138b.. 
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subjects  while  be  continues  to  act  upon  these  principles,  is  in- 
deed paying  a  compliment  to  their  loyalty,  which  I  hope  they 
have  too  much  spirit  and  understanding  to  deserve. 

His  Majesty,  we  are  told,  is  not  only  punctual  in  the  per- 
formance of  Ins  own  duty,  but  careful  not  to  assume  any  of 
those  powers  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  other  hands. 
Admitting  this  last  assertion  to  be  strictly  true,  it  is  no  way  to 
the  purpose.  The  city  of  London  have  not  desired  the  king 
to  assume  a  power  placed  in  other  hands.  If  they  had,  I 
should  hope  to  see  the  person  who  dared  to  present  such  a 
petition  immediately  impeached*.  They  solicit  their  sove- 
reign to  exert  that  constitutional  authority  which  the  laws 
have  vested  in  him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  They 
call  upon  him  to  make  use  of  his  lawful  prerogative  in  a  case 
which  our  laws  evidently  supposed  might  happen,  since  they 
have  provided  for  it  by  trusting  the  sovereign  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  This  request  will, 
I  am  confident,  be  supported  by  remonstrances  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  His  Majesty  will  find  at  last  that  this  is  the 
sense  of  his  people,  and  that  it  is  not  his  interest  to  support 
either  ministry  or  parliament,  at  the  hazard  of  a  breach  with 
the  collective  body  of  his  subjects.  That  he  is  the  king  of  a 
free  people,  is  indeed  his  greatest  glory.  That  he  may  long 
continue  the  king  of  a  free  people,  is  the  second  wish  that 
animates  my  heart.     The  first  is,  that  the  people  may  be 

FREE. 

JUNIUS. 


The  reslgnatioii  of  the  Duke  of  Ghrafton  and  his  replacement  by  Lord 
North  are  noticeable  events  in  the  progress  of  these  Letters.  A  ministerial 
change  had  ensued,  but  not  that  change  which  the  Whig  chieftains,  the 
livery  of  London,  or  the  ardour  of  Junius,  had  sought  to  force  upon  the 
crown.     In  consequence,  the  war  against  the  king  and  his  ministry  continued 

*  ''  When  his  Majesty  had  done  reading  his  speech  [antef  p.  279]  the  lord 
mayor,  &c.  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  Majesty's  hand ;  after  which,  as 
they  were  withdrawing,  his  Majesty  instantly  turned  round  to  his  courtiers 
and  burst  out  a  laughing, 

**  N&rofddXtd  whilat  Rome  vku  huming,** — Junius. 

Mr.  Home,  having  furnished  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser  with  a 
detail  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  on  presenting  the  address  of 
the  14th  of  March,  concluded  it  with  the  above  words  quoted  by  Junius; 
for  which  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  printer,  but  was  not 
persevered  in. 
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with  nnabftted  yefaemence ;  the  bold  faarangnes  of  Chatham  breathed  a 
more  democratic  spirit,  the  city  continued  to  besiege  the  court  with  alternate 
petition  and  remonstrance,  and  Junius  thundered  forth  his  terrible  philippics 
in  the  columns  of  the  Advertiser.  Despite  of  these  onslaughts,  the  nation 
became  gradually  alienated  from  the  assailants,  and  the  great  penman  laboured 
to  inflame  an  ardonr  that  was  continually  dying  away.  Lord  North  held  on 
his  coarse— disastrously  enough  sometimes — for  twelve  years ;  and,  with  the 
excepUon  of  the  Pelham  ministry,  it  was  the  first  stable  government  the 
country  had  had  since  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  twenty-eight 
years  before.  The  event  has  been  briefly  commemorated  in  a  previous  pub- 
lication of  the  editor,  and  as  throwing  light  on  the  political  aspects  of  the 
time,  the  subjoined  extract  may  not  be  misplaced : — 

"  The  establishment  of  Lord  North's  ministry  in  1770  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  party.  By  it  the  Whigs  lost  their  monopoly  of  power  which 
they  did  not  recover  till  sixty  years  after.  The  aristocratic  pressure  that 
the  king  had  vainly  tried  to  remove  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
quietly  removed  by  the  course  of  events.  Popular  excitement  subsided,  and 
an  entire  change  came  over  the  public  mind.  The  reasons  for  this  issue  are 
not  difficult  to  assign.  By  the  appointment  of  a  new  man  to  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  the  apple  of  discord  was  abstracted,  and  Grenville,  Rocking- 
ham, Chatham,  and  Bedford,  it  is  probable,  were  less  mortified  at  the 
award  of  this  prize  to  a  stranger  to  their  divisions  than  if  the  selection  had 
been  made  from  one  of  themselves.  The  second  reason  was  the  new  tone 
assumed  at  the  royal  court.  Attempts  were  made  to  keep  up  national  dis- 
contents,  by  procuring  addresses  and  remonstrances  to  the  throne,  especially 
from  the  city  of  London  ;  these  were  received  either  with  dignified  silence, 
or  met  with  gentle  rebuke,  by  which  happy  union  of  temper,  firmness  and 
moderation,  the  public  mind  was  tranquiUised  and  even  conciliated."—- 
BritUh  HUtary,    Fifth  edition,  p.  465. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  April  3, 1770. 

[n  my  last  letter  I  offered  you  my  opinion  of  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  his  Majesty's  answer  to  the  city  of  London,  con- 
sidering it  merely  as  the  speech  of  a  minister,  drawn  up  in 
his  own  defence,  and  delivered,  as  usual,  hy  the  chief  magis- 
trate. I  would  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  king's  per- 
sonal character  and  behaviour  from  the  acts  of  the  present 
government.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  his  Majesty  had 
in  effect  no  more  concern  in  the  substance  of  what  he  said, 
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than  Sir  James  Hodges  *  had  in  the  remonstrance,  and  that 
as  Sir  James,  in  yirtne  of  his  office,  was  obliged  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  his  Majesty  might  think  himself 
bound,  by  the  same  official  obligation,  to  give  a  graceful  utter- 
4U[]ee  to  the  sentiments  of  his  mimster.  The  cold  formality 
of  a  well-repeated  lesson  is  widely  distant  fix>m  the  animated 
expression  of  the  heart 

This  distinction,  however,  is  only  true  with  respect  to  the 
measure  itself.  The  consequences  of  it  reach  beyond  the 
minister,  and  materially  affect  his  Majesty's  honour.  In  their 
own  nature  they  are  formidable  enough  to  alarm  a  man  of 
prudence,  and  disgraceful  enough  to  afflict  a  man  of  spirit. 
A  subject  whose  sincere  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  person 
and  family  is  founded  upon  rational  principles,  will  not,  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  be  scrupulous  of  alarming,  or  eren  of 
afflicting  his  soYereign.  I  know  tfaeve  is  anotiher  sort  of 
loyalty,  of  which  his  Majesty  has  had  plentifdl  experience. 
When  the  loyalty  of  Tories,  Jacobites,  and  Scotdhmen,  has 
once  taken  possession  of  an  unhappy  pnnoe,  it  seldom  leaves 
him  without  accomplishing  his  destruction.  When  the  pobon 
of  their  doctrines  has  tainted  the  natural  benevolence  of  his 
disposition,  when  their  insidious  counsels  have  corrupted  the 
stamma  of  his  government,  what  antidote  can  restore  him  to 
his  political  health  and  honour  but  the  firm  sinpeii^  of  his 
English  subjects  ? 

It  has  not  been  usual  in  this  country,  at  least  since  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First,  to  see  the  sovereign  personally  at 
variance,  or  engaged  in  a  ^rect  altercation  with  his  subjects. 
Acts  of  grace  and  indulgence  are  wisely  appropriated  to  him, 
and  should  constantly  be  performed  by  himself.  He  never 
should  appear  but  in  an  amiable  light  to  his  subjects.  Even 
in  France,  as  long  as  any  ideas  of  a  limited  monarchy  were 
thought  worth  preserving,  it  was  a  maxim,  that  do  man  should 
leave  the  royal  presence  discontented.  They  have  lost  or 
renounced  the  moderate  jninciples  of  their  government,  and 
now,  when  paiiiaments  venture  to  remonstrate,  the  tyrant 
«omes  forwiud,  and  answers  absolutely  for  himself.     The 

^  Towa-clerk  to  tlie  city  «f  LondoD,  who  mgned  for  the  oMponiioB  tlM 
^ty  petitioB  and  mnoBftnnot. 
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spirit  of  their  present  constitution  requires  that  the  king 
should  he  feared,  and  the  principle  I  helieye  is  toierahly  sup- 
ported hy  the  fact.  But,  in  owr  political  system,  the  theory 
is  at  variance  widi  the  practice,  for  the  king  should  he 
belored.  Measures  of  greater  severity  may,  indeed,  in  some 
circumstances,  be  necessary ;  but  the  minister  who  advises, 
should  take  the  execution  and  odium  of  them  entirely  upon 
himself.  He  not  only  betrays  his  master,  but  violates  th# 
spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  when  he  exposes  the  chief 
magistrate  to  the  personal  hatied  or  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
When  we  speak  of  the  firmness  of  government,  we  mean  an 
uniform  system  of  measures,  deliberatdy  adopted,  and  reso- 
lutely maintained  by  the  servants  of  the  crown,  not  a  peevish 
asperity  in  the  language  or  behaviour  of  the  sovereign.  The 
government  of  a  weak,  irresolute  monarch  may  he  wise, 
moderate,  and  firm ; — ^that  of  an  obstinate,  ci^ricioiis  prince, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  feeble,  undetermined,  and  relaxed. 
The  reputation  of  public  measures  depends  upon  the  minister, 
who  is  responsible,  not  upon  the  king,  whose  private  opinions 
are  not  supposed  to  have  any  weight  against  the  advice  of  his 
counsel,  whose  personal  authority  should  therefore  never  be 
interposed  in  public  afiairs.  This,  I  believe,  is  true  consti* 
tutional  doctrine.  But,  for  a  moment,  let  us  suf^Misa  it  £^86. 
Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  an  occasion  may  arise,  ia 
which  a  king  of  England  shall  be  compelled  to  tisike  upon 
himself  the  ungrateful  o€Bce  of  rejec^ng  the  petiricms,  and 
censuring  the  conduct  of  his  subjects;  and  let  the  city 
remonstrance  be  supposed  to  have  created  so  extraordinary  an 
occasion.  On  thk  principle,  which  I  presume  no  friend  of 
administration  will  dispute,  let  the  wisdom  and  spirit,  of  tho 
ministry  be  examined.  They  advise  the  king  to  hazard  his 
dignity,  by  a  positive  declaration  of  his  own  sentiments ;  they 
suggest  to  him  a  language  full  of  severity  and  reproach. 
What  follows  ?  When  his  Majesty  had  taken  so  decisive  a 
part  in  support  of  his  ministry  and  parliament,  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  them  a  reciprocal  demoustradon  of  firm^* 
ness  in  their  o?m  cause,  and  of  zeal  for  Jm  honour.  He  had 
reason  to  expect  (and  such,  I  doubt  not,  were  the  blustering 
promises  of  Lord  JSTorth)  that  the  persons,  whom  he  had  been 
advised  to  charge  with  having  failed  in  their  respect  to  him, 
with  having  injured  parliament,  and  violated  the  principles  id 
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the  constitution,  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  escape 
"without  some  severe  marks  of  the  displeasure  and  vengeance 
of  parliament.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  minister,  after 
placing  his  sovereign  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  to  his 
subjects,  and  after  attempting  to  fix  the  ridicule  and  odium  of 
his  own  precipitate  measures  upon  the  royal  character,  leaves 
him  a  solitary  figure  upon  the  scene,  to  recall  if  he  can,  or  to 
compensate  by  future  compliances  for  one  unhappy  demon- 
stration of  ill-supported  firmness  and  ineffectual  resentment. 
As  a  man  of  spirit  his  Majesty  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
the  lofty  terms  in  which  he  was  persuaded  to  reprimand  the 
city,  when  imited  with  the  silly  conclusion  of  the  business, 
resemble  the  pomp  of  a  mock  tragedy,  where  the  most 
pathetic  sentiments,  and  even  the  sufferings  of  the  hero,  are 
calculated  for  derision. 

Such  has  been  the  boasted  firmness  and  consistency  of  a 
minister*^,  whose  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
thought  essential  to  the  king's  service ;  — whose  presence  was 
to  influence  every  divison : — who  had  a  voice  to  persuade,  an 
eye  to  penetrate,  a  gesture  to  command.  The  reputation  of 
these  great  qualities  has  been  fatal  to  his  friends.  The  little 
dignity  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  committed.  The  mine  was 
sunk ; — combustibles  provided,  and  Welbore  Ellis,  the  Guy 
Faux  of  the  fable,  waited  only  for  the  signal  of  command. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  country  gentlemen  discover  how  grossly 
they  have  been  deceived; — the  minister's  heart  fails  him,  the 
grand  plot  is  defeated  in  a  moment,  and  poor  Mr.  Ellis  and 
his  motion  taken  into  custody.  From  the  event  of  Friday 
last  one  would  imagine  that  some  fatality  hung  over  this 
gentleman.  Whether  he  makes  or  suppresses  a  motion,  he  is 
equally  sure  of  his  disgrace.  But  the  complexion  of  the 
times  will  suffer  no  man  to  be  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  with 
impunity  f . 

*  Lord  North.  This  graceful  minister  is  oddly  constructed.  His  tongue 
is  a  little  too  big  for  his  month,  and  his  eyes  a  great  deal  too  big  for  their 
sockets.  Every  part  of  his  person  sets  natural  proportion  at  defiance.  At 
this  present  writing,  his  head  is  supposed  to  be  much  too  heavy  for  his 
shoulders. — JwiuB, 

+  About  this  time  the  courtiers  talked  of  nothing  but  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  or  impeachment  at  the  least.  Little 
mannUin  Ellis  told  the  king  that,  if  the  business  were  left  to  his  manage- 
ment, he  would  engage  to  do  wonders.     It  was  thought  very  odd  that  a 
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I  do  not  mean  to  express  the  smallest  anxiety  for  the 
minister's  reputation.  He  acts  separately  for  himself,  and 
the  most  shameful  inconsistency  may  perhaps  be  no  disgrace 
to  him.  But  when  the  sovereign,  who  represents  the  majesty 
of  the  state,  appears  in  person,  his  dignity  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  occasion  should  be  important ; — the  plan  well 
considered ; — the  execution  steady  and  consistent.  My  zeal 
for  his  Majesty's  real  honour  compels  me  to  assert  that  it  has 
been  too  much  the  system  of  the  present  reign,  to  introduce 
him  personally,  either  to  act  for,  or  to  defend  his  servants. 
They  persuade  him  to  do  what  is  properly  their  business,  and 
desert  him  in  the  midst  of  it  'f'.  Yet  this  is  an  inconvenience 
to  which  he  must  for  ever  be  exposed,  while  he  adheres  to  a 
ministry  divided  among  themselves,  or  unequal  in  credit  and 
ability  to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken.  Instead  of 
reserving  the  interposition  of  the  royal  personage,  as  the  last 
resource  of  government,  their  weakness  obliges  them  to  apply 
it  to  every  ordinary  occasion,  and  to  render  it  cheap  and 
common  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Instead  of  supporting 
their  master  they  look  to  him  for  support ;  and  for  the  emolu- 
ment of  remaining  one  day  more  in  office,  care  not  how  much 
his  sacred  character  is  prostituted  and  dishonoured. 

If  I  thought  it  possible  for  this  paper  to  reach  the  closet,  I 
would  venture  to  appeal  at  once  to  his  Majesty's  judgment. 
I  would  ask  him,  but  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  "  As  you 
are  a  young  man,  Sir,  who  ought  to  have  a  life  of  happiness 
in  prospect, — as  you  are  a  husband, — as  you  are  father  (your 
filial  duties  I  own  have  been  religiously  performed),  is  it 
bond  fide  for  your  interest  or  your  honour  to  sacrifice  your 

motion  of  bo  much  importance  should  be  entrusted  to  the  most  contemptible 
little  piece  of  machinery  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Bis  honest  zeal,  however, 
was  disappointed.  The  minister  took  fright,  and  at  the  very  instant  that 
little  Ellis  was  going  to  open,  sent  him  an  order  to  sit  down.  All  their 
magnanimous  threats  ended  in  a  ridiculous  ypte  of  censure,  and  a  still  more 
ridiculous  address  to  the  king.  This  shameful  desertion  so  afflicted  the  ge- 
nerous mind  of  George  the  Third,  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon  potatoes 
for  three  weeks,  to  keep  off  a  malignant  fever. — Poor  man  1 — quts  ttUiafando 
temperet  a  lacry^His  I — Junius. 

*  After  a  certain  person  had  succeeded  in  cajoling  Mr.  Yorke,  he  told  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  with  a  witty  smile,  "  My  Lord,  fovi  may  kill  the  next 
Percy  yourself." — N.  B.  He  had  but  that  instant  wiped  the  tears  away 
which  overcame  Mr.  Yorke. — Junius. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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domestic  tranquillity,  and  to  live  in  a  perpetual  disagreement 
with  your  people,  merely  to  preserve  such  a  chain  of  beings 
as  North,  Barrington,  Weymouth,  Gower,  Ellis,  Onslow, 
Eigby,  Jerry  Dyson,  and  Sandwich  ?  Their  very  names  are 
a  satire  upon  all  government,  and  I  defy  the  gravest  of  your 
chaplains  to  read  Uie  catalogue  without  laughing." 

For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  have  always  considered  addressed 
from  parliament  as  a  fashionable  unmecming  formality.   Usurp- 
ers, idiots,  and  tyrants  have  been  successively  complimented 
with  almost  the  same  professions  of  duty  and  affection.     But 
let  us  suppose  them  to  mean   exactly  what  they  profess. 
The   consequences  deserve  to  be   considered.     Either  the 
sovereign  is  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  dangerous  ambition, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  treachery  of  his  parliament, 
ready  to  accept  of  the  surrender  they  make  him  of  the  public 
liberty ; — or  he  is  a  mild  undesigning  prince,  who,  provided 
they  indulge  him  with  a  little  state  and  pageantry,  would  of 
himself  intend  no  mischief.     On  the  first  supposition,  it  must 
soon  be  decided  by  the  sword,  whether  the  constitution  should 
be  lost  or  preserved.     On  the  second,  a  prince  no  way  quali- 
fied for  the  execution  of  a  great  and  hazardous  enterprise,  and 
without  any  determined  object  in  view,  may  nevertheless  bo 
driven  into  such  desperate  measures  as  may  lead  directly  to 
his  ruin,  or  disgrace  himself  by  a  shameful  fiuctuation  between 
the  extremes  of  violence  at  one  moment,  and  timidity  at  an- 
other.    The  minister  perhaps  may  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  the  present  hour,  and  with  the  profits  of 
his  employment.     He  is  the  tenant  of  the  day,  and  has  no 
interest  in  the  inheritance.     The  sovereign  himself  is  bound 
by  other  obligations,  and  ought  to  look  forward  to  a  superior, 
a  permanent  interest     His  paternal  tenderness  should  remind 
him  how  many  hostages  he  has  given  to  society.     The  ties  of 
nature  come  powerfully  in  aid  of  oaths  and .  protestations. 
The  father  who  considers  his  own  precarious  state  of  health, 
and  the  possible  hazard  of  a  long  minority,  will  wish  to  see 
the  £Eimily  estate  free  and  unincumbered*.     What  is  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  though  it  were  really  maintained; — 
what  is  the  honour  of  parliament,  supposing  it  could  exist 

*  Bvery  true  frimd  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  sees  with  affliction  how 
xapidl  J  some  of  ths  prindpd  iiranches  of  the  fiimily  have  dropped  o£— 
Junius* 
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mthout  any  foundfttion  of  integrity  and  justice ; — or  what  is 
the  ^n  reputation  of  finnwe&»,  even  if  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment w«re  uniform  and  consistent,  compcured  with  the  heart- 
felt alfoctions  of  the  pec^le,  with  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  royal  family,  or  even  with  the  grateful  aocktmations  of 
the  populace  ?  Whatever  style  of  contempt  may  he  adopted 
by  mimsters  or  pariiamentB,  no  man  sincerely  despises  the 
voice  of  the  English  nation.  The  House  of  Commons  are 
only  interpffeters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  the  sense  of  the 
people  faithfully  to  the  crown.  If  the  interpretation  be  false 
or  imperfect,  the  constituent  powers  ore  called  upon  to  deliver 
their  own  sentiments.  Their  speech  is  rude,  but  intelligible ; 
•^their  gestures  fierce,  but  full  of  explanation.  Perplexed  by 
sophistiieift)  their  honest  eloquence  rises  into  action.  The 
first  appeal  was  to  the  integrity  of  their  representatives;—- 
the  second  to  ti!ie  king*8  justice ;— the  last  ai^gument  of  the 
people,  whenever  thiey  have  recourse  to  it,  will  carry  more  per- 
haps ibaxi  persuasion  to  parliament,  or  supplication  to  the 
throne. 

JUNIUS. 
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Sib,  ^   Itfay  28,  1770.' 

While  parliament  was  sitting,  it  would  neither  have  been 
safe  nor  perhaps  quite  regular  to  offer  ai^y  opinion  to  the 
public  upon  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  their  proceedings.  To 
pronounce  fairly  upon  their  conduct,  it  was  necessary  to  Wait 
imtil  we  could  consider,  in  one  view,  the  beginning,  progress, 

*  In  parliaEient,  in  the  city,  in  the  newspapers,  the  contest  with  the  court 
was  continued  by  the  Whigs.  The  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of 
£rghts  had  disdiarged  or  comj^mised  all  Mr.  WiUces't  debts,  to  the  amount 
of  seventeen  Uioosond  poimds.  The  term  of  Wilkes^  c^fbement  had  ex- 
pired ;  «Dd  he  had  been  elected  aldenuan  for  the  ward  of  fannagdoa  With- 
oatk 

In  this  state  of  things  Jtmius  wrote  thd  following  letter.  His  object  in 
it  was,  to  preveBt  the  people  from  adopting  the  ^penauM  ^ther  that  Qo' 
▼emment  was  not  greatly  in  the  wrong,  at  that  redress  was  hopeless,  aftd 
that  no  part  remained  for  the  comf^ainers  but  lame  aofuieioexkee.    He  loe- 

U   3 
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and  conclusion  of  their  deliberations.  The  cause  of  the  public 
was  undertaken  and  supported  by  men  whose  abilities  and 
united  authority,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantageous  ground 
they  stood  on,  might  well  be  thought  sufficient  to  determine  a 
popular  question  in  favour  of  the  people.  Neither  was  the 
House  of  Commons  so  absolutely  engaged  in  defence  of  the 
ministry,  or  even  of  their  own  resolutions,  but  that  they  might 
have  paid  some  decent  regard  to  the  known  disposition  of 
their  constituents,  and,  without  any  dishonour  to  their  firm- 
ness, might  have  retracted  an  opinion,  too  hastily  adopted, 
when  they  saw  the  alarm  it  had  created,  and  how  strongly  it 
was  opposed  by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The  ministry, 
too,  would  have  consulted  their  own  immediate  interest  in 
making  some  concession  satisfactory  to  the  moderate  part  of 
the  people.  Without  touching  the  fact,  they  might  have  con- 
sented to  guard  against,  or  give  up  the  dangerous  principle  on 
which  it  was  established.  In  this  state  of  things,  I  think  it  was 
highly  improbable  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  people  upon  a  matter,  which,  in  their  appre- 
hension at  least,  immediately  affected  the  life  of  the  consti- 
tution, would  be  treated  with  as  much  contempt  by  their  own 
representatives,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  they  had  been 
by  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  Despairing  of  their 
integrity,  w&  had  a  right  to  expect  something  from  their  pru- 
dence, and  something  from  their  fears.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
certainly  did  not  foresee  to  what  an  extent  the  corruption  of  a 
parliament  might  be  carried.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that 
there  was  still  some  portion  of  shame  or  virtue  left  in  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that  there  was  a  line 
in  public  prostitution  beyond  which  they  would  scruple  to  pro- 
ceed. Had  the  young  manbeen  a  little  more  practised  in  the 
world,  or  had  he  ventured  to  measure  the  characters  of  other 
men  by  his  own,  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  discouraged. 

views  the  proceedings  of  parliament  during  the  session,  which  had  ended  on 
the  19th  of  May ;  hlames  hoth  the  Lords  and  Commons  eqnallj  for  what 
they  had  done,  and  for  what  they  had  neglected ;  arraigns  the  unskilfolness 
of  the  financial  measores  which  the  new  minister  had  adopted ;  and  intro- 
duces a  disadyantageons  comparison  of  the  character  of  the  present  sovereign, 
with  those  of  some  of  the  worst  and  most  nnfortnnate  of  his  predecessors. 
In  this  way  he  dexterously  afforded  ready  topics  of  abuse  for  those  who  de- 
fired  to  keep  up  the  popular  flame. — Ed. 
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The  prorogation  of  parliament  naturally  calls  upon  us  to 
review  their  proceedings,  and  to  consider  the  condition  in 
which  they  have  left  ^e  kingdom.  I  do  not  question  but 
they  have  done  what  is  usually  called  the  king's  business 
much  to  his  Majesty's  satisfaction  *.  "We  have  only  to  lament 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  system  introduced  or  revived  in  the 
present  reign,  this  kind  of  merit  should  be  very  consistent 
with  the  neglect  of  every  duty  they  owe  to  the  nation.  The 
interval  between  the  opening  of  the  last  and  the  close  of  the 
former  session  was  longer  than  usual  f.  Whatever  were  the 
views  of  the  minister  in  deferring  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
sufl&cient  time  was  certainly  given  to  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  look  back  upon  the  steps  he  had  taken, 
and  the  consequences  they  had  produced.  The  zeal  of  party, 
the  violence  of  personal  animosities,  and  the  heat  of  conten- 
tion had  leisure  to  subside.  From  that  period,  whatever  reso- 
lution they  took  was  deliberate  and  prepense.  In  the  pre- 
ceding session  the  dependants  of  the  ministry  had  affected  to 
believe  that  the  final  determination  of  the  question  would 
have  satisfied  the  nation,  or  at  least  put  a  stop  to  their  com- 
plaints ;  as  if  the  certainty  of  an  evil  could  diminish  the  sense 
of  it,  or  the  nature  of  injustice  could  be  altered  by  decision. 
But  they  found  the  people  of  England  were  in  a  temper  very 
distant  from  submission ;  and  although  it  was  contended  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  themselves  reverse  a  resolu- 
tion which  had  the  force  and  effect  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
there  were  other  constitutional  expedients  which  would  have 
given  a  security  against  any  similar  attempts  for  the  future. 
The  general  proposition,  in  which  the  whole  country  had  an 
interest,  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  particular  fact,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Luttrell  would  alone  have  been  con- 
cerned. The  House  of  Lords  might  interpose — the  king 
might  dissolve  the  parliament — or,  if  every  other  resource 
failed,  there  still  lay  a  grand  constitutional  writ  of  error,  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  from  the  decision  of  one  court  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  legislature.  Every  one  of  these  remedies 

*  The  temper  with  which  yon  have  conducted  all  your  proceedings  has 
given  me  great  satis&ction." — King's  Speech  on  doting  the  Session  qf  Par- 
liamerU,  May  19,  1770.         , 

f  There  was  no  autumnal  session  this  year.  Parliament  did  not  meet  till 
January  9,  1769-70. 
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has  been  ^coesaivQlj  altempted.  The  people  peifenoied  their 
part  with  dignity,  spirit,  and  perseyeranoe.  For  maay  months 
his  Majesty  heard  nothing  from  his  subjects  but  the  language 
of  oomplaint  and  resentment;  unhaf^ily  hr  tibis  country,  it 
was  the  daily  triumph  of  his  courtiers  that  he  heard  it  with  azL 
indifference  approaching  to  contempt. 

The  House  of  Commons  having  assumed,  a  power  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  were  determined  not  merely  to  support  it 
in  the  single  instance  in  question,  but  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
in  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  establish  the  fact  as  a  preoedeut 
in  law,  to  be  apphed  in  whateYor  manaier  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants should  hereafter  think  fit.  Thehr  proceedings  upon 
this  occasion  are  a  strong'  proof  that  a  decision,  in  the  first 
instaiy^e  iUegal  and  unjust,  can  only  be  supported  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  falsehood  and  injustice.  To  support  their  former 
resolutions  they  were  obliged  to  violate,  some  of  the  best, 
known  and  established  rules  of  the  House.  In  one  instance 
liiey  went  so  far  as  to  deelare,  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and 
common  sense,  that  it  was  not  the  rule  of  the  Bouse  to. 
divide  a  complicated  question,  at  the  request  of  a  qaember  *. 
But  after  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  treat  the  private  reg^ations  of 
their  own  assembly  with  equal  disregard*  The;  speaker* 
being  young  in  office,  began  with  pretending  ignoitance,  and 

*  This  extravagant  resolution  appears  in  the  votes  of  the  House,  but,  in 
the  minutes  of  the  committees,  the  instances  of  resolutions  eoutiary  to  lair 
and  truth,  and  of  refusals  to  aokaowledge  law  and  tenth  when  proposed  ta 
them,  axe  innunikerable.— Jitnius. 

The  following  is  a  miore  particular  ezplanatioA  of  the  &cl  alluded  to  by 
Junius  :-^ 

The  House  having,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1770,  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  ensuing  declaration  was  proposed : 
"  That,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdictioa,  the  Hoase  omght  to  judge  of  elec- 
tions by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by  the  custom  of  piurliament,  wMch  is  part 
of  that  law."  This  being  the  first  of  a  string  of  resolutions  that  were  to  lead 
to  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  determination  of  the  Middle- 
sex election  had  taken  place,  it  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  ministrf 
that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  House,  the  entire  sexies  could  not  be  di- 
vided, to  which  the  speaker  having  assented,  the  ministry  next  moved,  that 
the  whole  of  the  intended  lesoiultons,  except  the  first,  should  be  oositted,  and 
that  the  following  amendment  should  be  added  to  it  :^^"  And  that  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
the  hind,  and  fully  anthorized  by  the  practiop  of  pvliament."  This  was 
carried  by  224  to  180. 
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ended  witli  deciding  for  the  ministiy.  We  were  not  suiprised 
at  the  decision;  hut  he  hesitated  and  blushed  at  has  own. 
baseness  *,  and  every  man  was  astonished  f. 

The  interest  of  the  public  was  vigorously  supported  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Their  right  to  defend  the  constitutioa 
against  any  encroachment  of  the  other  estates,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  exerting  it  at  this  period,  was  urged  to  them  with 
every  argument  that  could  be  supposed  to  influence  the  heart 
or  the  understanding.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  they  had 
already  taken  their  part,  and  were  determined  to  support  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
decency,  but  even  by  a  surrender  of  their  own  most  important 
rights.  Instead  of  performing  that  duty  which  the  consti- 
tution expects  from  them  in  return  for  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  their  station — an  return  for  the  hereditary  share 
it  has  given  them  in  the  legislature — ^the  majority  of  them 
made  common  cause  with  the  other  House  in  oppressing  the 
people,  and  established  another  doctrine  as  false  in  itself,  and, 
if  possible,  more  pernicious  to  the  constitution,  than  that  on 
which  the  Middlesex  election  was  determined.  By  resolving 
'*  that  they  had  no  right  to  impeach  a  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  where  that  House  has  a 
competent  jurisdiction,"  I  they  in  effect  gave  up  that  con- 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Novton  was  now  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  commenced  his  political  <^reer  as  a  violent  Whig ;  but  for  some  time 
past  had  exhibited  the  most  complete  tergiversation,  and  had  been  as  warm 
in  the  cause  of  Toryism  as  the  warmest  of  its  oldest  espousers.  He  waa 
elected  to  the  chair,  January  22, 1770,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Oust, 
through  ill  health,  and  who  died  on  the  same  day  that  Sir  Fletcher  suc- 
ceeded him. 

f  When  the  king  first  made  it  a  measure  of  his  goyemment  to  destroy 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  when  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  run  down  privi- 
lege, Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  with  his  usual  prostituted  efi&ontery,  assured  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  should  regard  one  of  their  votes  no  more  than  a 
resolution  of  so  many  drunken  porters.  This  is  the  very  lawyer  whom  Ben 
Jonson  describes  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Gives  forked  counsel ;  takes  provoking  gold. 

On  either  hand,  and  puts  it  up. 

So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplex'd  a  tongue. 

And  loud  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce 

Lie  still  without  a  fee." — Jtmius. 
t  A  motion  similar  to  that  recited  in  the  note  to  p.  294  was  made  by  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declaring,  "  That  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  established  customs  of  parliament  were  the  sole  rule  of 
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stitutional  check  and  reciprocal  control  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  over  the  other,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and 
most  important  object  provided  for  by  the  division  of  the 
whole  legislative  power  into  three  estates ;  and  now,  let  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  ever  so  ex- 
travagant, let  their  declarations  of  the  law  be  ever  so  flagrantly 
false,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  to  the  subject,  the  House  of 
Lords  have  imposed  a  slavish  silence  upon  themselves;  they 
cannot  interpose — ^they  cannot  protect  the  subject — they 
cannot  defend  the  laws  of  their  country.  A  concession  so 
extraordinary  in  itself,  so  contradictory  to  the  principles  of 
their  own  institution,  cannot  but  alarm  the  most  unsuspecting 
mind.  We  may  well  conclude,  that  the  Lords  would  hardly 
have  yielded  so  much  to  the  other  House,  without  the  certainty 
of  a  compensation,  which  can  only  be  made  to  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  people.  The  arbitrary  power  they  have 
assumed  of  imposing  fines,  and  committing,  during  pleasure, 
will  now  be  exercised  in  its  full  extent*.  The  House  of 
Commons  are  too  much  in  their  debt  to  question  or  interrupt 
their  proceedings.  The  crown  too,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
will  lose  nothing  in  this  new  distribution  of  power.  After 
declaring  that  to  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution  f  his 
Majesty  has  reason  to  expect  that  some  extraordinary  compli- 
ment will  be  returned  to  the  royal  prerogative.  The  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  seem  to  treat  their  separate  rights 
and  interests  as  the  Koman  Triumvirs  did  their  friends — 

determination  in  all  cases  of  election/'  which  having  been  lost^  was  met  by 
one  to  the  purport  of  that  before  qaoted,  which  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority ;  in  consequence  of  which,  two  most  strong  and  able  protests  were 
entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  House,  which  were  signed  by  no  less  than 
forty-two  peers.  In  the  last  of  these  the  protesting  lords  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  public  that  they  would  avail  themselves,  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
of  every  right  and  every  power  with  which  the  constitution  had  armed  them 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  obtain  fall  relief  in  behalf  of  the 
injured  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

*  The  man  who  resists  and  overcomes  this  iniquitous  power  assumed  by 
the  lords  must  be  supported  by  the  whole  people.  We  have  the  laws  of 
our  side,  and  want  nothing  but  an  intrepid  leader.  When  such  a  man  stands 
forth  let  the  nation  look  to  it.     It  is  not  his  cause,  but  our  own. — Junius. 

See  Private  Letters,  Nos.  80,  81,  and  82,  in  which  Wilkes  gives  an 
intimation  of  an  intended  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords. 

f  Note  to  Letter  37,  ante,  p.  279. 
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they  reciprocally  sacrifice  them  to  the  animosities  of  each 
other,  and  establish  a  detestable  union  among  themselves, 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 

Through  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  this  session,  there  is  an  apparent,  a  palpable  consciousness 
of  guilt,  which  has  preyented  their  daring  to  assert  their  own 
dignity,  where  it  has  been  immediately  and  grossly  attacked. 
In  the  course  of  Doctor  Musgraves  examination,  he  said 
.  everything  that  can  be  conceived  mortifying  to  individuals,  or 
offensive  to  the  House.  They  voted  his  information  frivolous, 
but  they  were  awed  by  his  firmness  and  integrity,  and  sunk 
under  it  *.  The  terms  in  which  the  sale  of  a  patent  to  Mr. 
Hine  were  communicated  to  the  public  f,  naturally  called  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  integrity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  directly  impeached ;  but  they  had  not  courage 
to  move  in  their  own  vindication,  because  the  inquiry  would 
have  been  fatal  to  Colonel  Burgoyne  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
When  Sir  George  Saville  branded  them  with  the  name  oi 
traitors  to  their  constituents — when  the  lord  mayor, the  sheriffs, 
and  Mr.  Trecothick  expressly  avowed  and  maintained  every 
part  of  the  city  remonstrance — ^why  did  they  tamely  submit  to 
be  insulted  ?  Why  did  they  not  immediately  expel  those  re- 
fractory members?  Conscious  of  the  motives  on  which  they  had 
acted,  they  prudently  preferred  infamy  to  danger,  and  were 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  contempt  than  to  rouse  the  indig- 
nation of  the  whole  people.  Had  they  expelled  those  five  mem- 
bers I,  the  consequences  of  the  new  doctrine  of  incapacitation 
would  have  come  immediately  home  to  every  man.  The  truth 
of  it  would  then  have  been  fairly  tried,  without  any  reference 
to  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  character,  or  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
or  the  obstinacy  of  one  particular  county.  These  topics,  I 
know,  have  had  their  weight  with  men  who,  affecting  a  cha- 
racter of  moderation,  in  reality  consult  nothing  but  their  own 
immediate  ease — ^who  are  weak  enough  to  acquiesce  under  a 


*  The  examination  of  tbiB  finn,  honest  man  is  printed  for  Aim  on.  The 
reader  will  find  it  a  most  curious  and  a  most  interesting  tract.  Doctor  Mus- 
grave,  with  no  other  support  but  truth,  and  his  ovm  firmness,  resisted  and 
oyercame  the  whole  House  of  Commons. — JuiriiTS. 

f  Junius,  Letter  S3,  ante,  p.  249. 

X  The  fire  members  alluded  to  are  Sir  George  Saville,  Mr.  Beckford,  Mr. 
Townshend,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  Mr.  Trecothick. 
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flagrant  Tiolation  ef  the  laws,  when  it  does  not  directly  touch 
themselves,  and  care  not  what  injustice  is  pfactised  upon  a 
man  whose  moral  character  they  piously  think  themseWes 
obliged  to  condemn.  In  any  other  circumstances,  the  House 
of  Commons  must  have  forfeited  all  their  cxiedit  and  dignity, 
if,  after  such  gross  provocation,  they  had  permitted  those  five 
gentlemen  to  sit  any  longer  among  them.  We  should  then 
have  seen  and  felt  the  operation  of  a  precedent  which  is  re- 
presented to  be  perfectly  barren  and  harmless.  But  there  is 
a  set  of  men  in  this  country  whose  understandings  measure 
the  violation  of  law  by  the  magnitude  of  the  instance,  not  by 
the  important  consequences  which  flow  directly  from  the 
principle ;  and  the  minister,  I  presume,  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  quicken  their  apprehension  too  soon.  Had  Mr.  Hampden 
reasoned  and  acted  like  the  moderate  men  of  these  daya,  in- 
stead of  hazarding  his  whole  fortune  in  a  law>-suit  with  the 
crown,  he  would  have  quietly  paid  the  twenty  shillings  de- 
manded of  him ;  the  Stuart  family  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued upon  the  throne  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  imposition 
of  ship-money  would  have  been  an  acknowledged  prero^tive 
of  the  crown. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  business  of  the  session,  after  voting 
the  supplies,  and  confirming  the  determination  of  the  Middle- 
sex election?  The  extraordinary  prorogation  of  the  Irish 
parliament*,  and  the  just  discontents  of  that  kingdom,  have 
been  passed  by  without  notice.  Neither  the  general  atuation 
of  our  colonies,  nor  that  particular  distress  which  forced  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  to  t^e  up  arms  in  their  defencjs,  havet 
been  thought  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration  f.     In  the 

*  A  law  had  lately  passed  in  the  Irish  legislature,  rendering  the  Irish 
parliaments  octennial.  Prior  to  this  period  they  had  been  of  longer  dura- 
tion, and  it  was  against  the  will  of  the  court  that  the  law  was  enacted. 
The  pairUament  that  passed  it  was  prorogued  immediately  afterwards,  and 
then  dissolved,  under  the  iiope  of  a  more  tractable  parliament  in  future. 
The  minister,  however,  was  deceiyed;  for  the  new  parliament  objected, 
'shortly  after  its  meeting,  to  passing  the  proposed  money  bill,  in  consequence 
of  its  haying  originated  in  the  privy  council  instead  of  in  the  House  of 
Oosmions.  Lord  Townahead,  the  lord*lieiit«iant,  on  Decembw  2,  entered  a 
protest  on  the  journals  of  the  Upper  House  s^fainst  the  rejection  of  this  bill ; 
and  intended  to  have  done  the  same  on  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  latter  would  not  suffer  him. 

f  After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  it  was  tried  whether  the  Americans 
would  submit  to  certain  custom-house  duties^  a»  upon  gla8S>  red-lefid^  tea„ 
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repeal  of  those  acts,  which  were  most  ofifensiTe  to  America, 
the  parliament  have  done  everything  bat  remove  the  oiEfence. 
They  have  relinquished  the  revenue,  but  judiciously  taken 
care  to  preserve  the  contention.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
continuance  of  the  tea  duty  is  to  produce  any  direct  benefit 
whatsoever  to  the  mother  country.  What  is  it,  then,  but  an 
odious,  unprofitable  exertion  of  a  speculative  right,  and  fixing 
a  badge  or  slavery  upon  the  Americans,  without  service  to 
their  masters  ?  But  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  a  ministiy 
and  a  parliament  who  are  neither  to  be  persuaded  by  ail- 
ment nor  instructed  by  experience. 

Lord  North,  I  presume,  will  not  claim  an  extraordinary 
merit  from  anything  he  has  done  this  year  in  the  improve- 
ment or  appHcation  of  the  revenue.  A  great  operation, 
directed  to  an  important  object,  though  it  should  fail  of 
success,  marks  the  genius  and  elevates  the  character  of  a 
minister.  A  poor  contracted  understanding  deals  in  little 
schemes,  which  dishonour  him  if  they  fail,  and  do  him  no 
credit  when  they  succeed.  Lord  North  had  fortunately  the 
means  in  his  possession  of  reducing  all  the  four  per  cents  at 
once  *,    The  failure  of  his  first  enterprise  in  finance  is  not 

&c.  Bat  it  was  tbe  principle  itself  that  was  obnozioiif  to  the  Amerieam  ; 
and  hence  this  attempt  was  as  strenuously  resisted  as  the  former.  Thes» 
latter  doties  wero  in  consequense  all  relinquished,  ezceptiqg  that  on  tea. 
The  Americans,  however,  would  not  submit  to  this  mortification,  which  as 
much  iniringed  upon  their  principle  as  if  no  part  whatever  had  been  relin- 
quished. Government  nevertheless  insisted  upon  retaining  this  impost,  and 
the  result  is  well  known.  Yet  hostilities  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
in  the  first  instance  at  Boston,  from  a  private  dispute  between  two  or  three 
soldiers  quartered  there  and  a  party  of  ropemakers.  The  soldiers  in  this 
quarrel  were  joined  by  theii:  comrades,  and  even  by  their  officers,  and  the 
ropemakers  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  tiie 
officers  were  struck,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  several  persons  in  the  mob  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Captain  Preston,  the  commanding  officer,  was  afteri 
wards  tried  but  acquitted. 

*  The  stock  denominated  three  per  cents  had  arisen  from  a  loan  of  two 
millions  raised  by  government  in  the  29th  of  Qeo.  II.,  &r  which  a  lottery 
and  redeemable  annuities  at  three  pound»  ten  shillings  per  c^t.  had  beeo 
granted  and  secured.  Of  the  annuities,  one  quarter  had  been  paid  off,  and 
the  sinking  fund,  which  was  charged  with  the  remainder,  was  at  this  time 
so  fully  capable  of  liquidating  it,  that  a  notice  to  this  effect  had  been  given 
by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  April  26, 1770. 

In  consequence  of  this  flourishing  state  of  the  three  per  cents,  into 
which  almost  every  one  was  buying,  the  four  per  cents  had  been  much  for- 
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half  so  disgraceful  to  bis  reputation  as  a  minister  as  the 
enterprise  itself  is  injurious  to  the  public.  Instead  of  striking 
one  decisive  blow,  which  would  have  cleared  the  market  at 
once,  upon  terms  proportioned  to  the  price  of  the  four  per 
cents  six  weeks  ago,  he  has  tampered  with  a  pitiful  portion  of 
a  commodity  which  ought  never  to  have  been  touched  but  in 
gross — he  has  given  notice  to  the  holders  of  that  stock,  of  a 
design  formed  by  government  to  prevail  upon  them  to  sur- 
render it  by  degrees,  consequently  has  warned  them  to  hold 
up  and  enhance  the  price ;  so  that  the  plan  of  reducing  the 
four  per  cents  must  either  be  dropped  entirely,  or  continued 
with  an  increasing  disadvantage  to  the  public.  The  mi- 
nister's sagacity  has  served  to  raise  the  value  of  the  thing  he 
means  to  purchase,  and  to  sink  that  of  the  three  per  cents, 
which  it  is  his  purpose  to  sell.  In  effect,  he  has  contrived  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  four  per  cents  to  sell 
out  and  buy  three  per  cents  in  the  market,  rather  than 
subscribe  his  stock  upon  any  terms  that  can  possibly  be 
offered  by  government. 

The  state  of  the  nation  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  the 
situation  of  the  king.  The  prorogation  of  parliament  has 
the  effect  of  a  temporary  dissolution.  The  odium  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  collective  body  sits  lightly  upon  the  separate 
members  who  composed  it.  They  retire  into  summer 
quarters,  and  rest  from  the  disgraceful  labours  of  the 
campaign.  But  as  for  the  sovereign,  it  is  not  so  with  him. 
He  has  a  permanent  existence  in  this  country.  He  cannot 
withdraw  himself  from  the  complaints,  the  discontents,  the 

saken,  and  had  sunk  below  their  level.  Lord  North,  by  a  small  bonus, 
might  have  induced  all  the  holders  of  this  stock  to  have  transferred  it  into 
three  per  cents  instead  of  receiving  four,  which  would  have  been  a  great 
relief  to  the  public  debt ;  but,  though  the  minister  was  open  to  this  convic- 
tion, he  went  to  work  with  a  timid  hand,  and  took  so  much  time  to  com- 
plete what  he  did  intend,  as  to  forfeit  every  advantage  he  might  at  first 
have  derived.  Instead  of  making  a  proposal  of  this  kind  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  four  per  cents,  he  proposed  to  convert  only  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  of  them  into  three  per  cents,  and  that  the  bonus  should  be  a  lottery 
for  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  divided  into  fifty  thousand  tickets,  of 
which  every  holder  of  a  hundred  pounds  capital  should  be  entitled,  for  this 
supposed  difference  of  fourteen  pounds  sterling,  to  two  of  such  lottery 
tickets.  In  the  prospect  of  this  scheme  the  four  per  cents  began  to  rise  at 
the  expense  of  the  three  per  cents,  and  the  object,  so  £Etr  as  regarded  pecu- 
niary advantage,  was  completely  frustrated. 
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reproaches  of  his  suhjects.  They  pursue  him  to  his  retire- 
ment, and  invade  his  domestic  happiness,  when  no  address 
can  he  ohtained  from  an  obsequious  parliament  to  encourage 
or  console  him.  In  other  times,  the  interest  of  the  king 
and  people  of  England  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  the  same. 
A  new  system  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  fact,  but  pro- 
fessed upon  principle.  Ministers  are  no  longer  the  public 
servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the 
sovereign.  One  particular  class  of  men  are  permitted  to 
call  themselves  the  king's  friends*,  as  if  the  body  of  the 
people  were  the  king's  enemies;  or  as  if  his  Majesty  looked 
for  a  resource  or  consolation  in  the  attachment  of  a  few 
favourites  against  the  general  contempt  and  detestation  of 
his  subjects.  Edward  and  Richard  the  Second  made  the 
same  distinction  between  the  collective  body  of  the  people, 
and  a  contemptible  party  who  surrounded  the  throne.  The 
event  of  their  mistc^en  conduct  might  have  been  a  warning 
to  their  successors.  Yet  the  errors  of  those  princes  were  not 
without  excuse.  They  had  as  many  fiEdse  friends  as  our 
present  gracious  sovereign,  and  infinitely  greater  temptations 
to  seduce  them.  They  were  neither  sober,  religious,  nor 
demure.  Intoxicated  with  pleasure,  they  wasted  their  in- 
heritance in  pursuit  of  it.  Their  lives  were  like  a  rapid 
torrent,  brilliant  in  prospect,  though  useless  or  dangerous  in 
its  course.  In  the  dull,  unanimated  existence  of  other 
princes,  we  see  nothing  but  a  sickly,  stagnant  water,  which 
taints  the  atmosphere  without  fertilizing  the  soil.  The 
morality  of  a  king  is  not  to  be  measured  by  vulgar  rules. 
His  situation  is  singular.  There  are  faults  which  do  him 
honour,  and  virtues  that  disgrace  him.  A  faultless,  insipid 
equality  in  his  character,  is  neither  capable  of  vice  nor  virtue 
in  the  extreme;  but  it  secures  his  submission  to  those 
persons  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  respect,  and  makes 
him  a  dangerous  instrument  of  their  ambition.  Secluded 
from  the  world,  attached  from  his  infancy  to  one  set  of 
persons,  and  one  set  of  ideas,  he  can  neither  open  his  heart 
to  new  connections,  nor  his  mind  to  better  information.     A 

*  "  An  ignorant,  mercenary,  and  servile  crew ;  unanimous  in  evil,  dili- 
gent in  mischief,  variable  in  principles,  constant  to  flattery,  talkers  for 
liberty,  but  slaves  to  power — styling  themselves  the  court  party  and  tha 
prince's  only  friends." — Davmani,  quoted  hy  Juirius. 
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character  of  this  sort  is  the  soil  fittest  to  produce  that  ob- 
stinate bigotry  in  politics  and  religion  which  begins  with  a 
meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  understanding,  and  finally  con- 
ducts the  monafck  and  the  martyr  to  the  block. 

At  any  other  period,  I  doubt  not,  the  scandalous  disorders 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  government  of  all  the 
dependencies  of  the  empire  would  have  roused  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The  odious  abuse  and  prostitu- 
tion of  the  prerogative  at  home,  the  unconstitutional  employ- 
ment of  the  military,  the  arbitrary  fines  and  commitments 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
mercy  of  a  chaste  and  pious  prince  extended  cheerfully  to  a 
wilful  murderer,  because  that  murderer  is  the  brother  of  a 
common  prostitute,  would,  I  think,  at  any  other  time,  have 
excited  universal  indignation*.  But  the  daring  attack  upon 
the  constitution  in  the  Middlesex  election,  makes  us  callous 
and  indifferent  to  inferior  grievances.  No  man  regards  an 
eruption  upon  the  surface  when  the  noble  pcurts  are  invaded, 
and  he  feels  a  mortification  approaching  to  his  heart.  The 
free  election  of  our  representatives  in  parliament  compre- 
hends, because  it  is  the  source  ,and  security  of,  every  right 
and  privilege  of  the  English  nation.  The  ministry  have 
realized  the  compendious  ideas  of  Caligula.  They  know  that 
the  liberty,  the  laws,  and  property  of  an  Englishman  have  in 
truth  but  one  neck,  and  that,  to  violate  the  freedom  of  election, 
strikes  deeply  at  them  all. 

JtTNIUS. 

*  Matthew  and  Patrick  S^ennedy  liad  been  condemned  to  BilfF(ir  death  for 
the  murder  of  John  Bigby,  a  watchman.  Their  sister.  Miss  Kennedy,  was 
a  prostitute  well  known  to  many  of  the  courtiers  Of  the  day,  and  her  inter- 
cession Aisled  to  obtain  for  them,  first  a  respite,  and  afterwards  a  pardon. 
The  widow  of  Bigby,  nevertheless,  laid  an  appeal  against  the  murderers, 
and  a  new  trial  was  appointed.  The  friends  of  Miss  Kennedy,  however, 
bought  them  off,  by  a  present  to  the  widow  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and,  in  consequence,  she  desisted  frmn  appearing  against  the 
prisoners  when  they  were  arraigned. 
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LETTER   XL*. 

TO   LOBD  KOBTH. 

Mt  Lobd^  August  22, 1770. 

Mr.  LxnTRELL's  services  were  the  chief  support  and  ornament 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  administration.  The  honour  of 
rewarding  them  was  reserved  for  your  lordship.  The  duke, 
it  seems,  had  contracted  an  obligation  he  was  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  and  unable  to  acquit.  You,  my  Lord,  had  no 
scruples.  You  accepted  of  the  succession  with  all  its  in- 
cumbrances, and  have  paid  Mr.  Luttrell  his  legacy,  at  the 
hazard  of  ruining  the  estate. 

When  this  accomplished  youth  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  government,  the  world  was  busy  in  inquiring 
what  honours  or  emoluments  could  be  a  sufficient  recompense, 
to  a  young  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune  for  submitting  to 
maik  his  entrance  into  life  with  the  universal  contempt  and 
detestation  of  his  country.  His  noble  father  had  not  been  so 
precipitate.  To  vacate  his  seat  in  parliament — to  intrude 
upon  a  county  in  which  he  had  no  interest  or  connection — 
to  possess  himself  of  another  man's  right,  and  to  maintain  it 
in  defiance  of  public  shame  as  well  as  justice,  bespoke  a 
degree  of  zeal  or  of  depravity  which  all  the  favour  of  a  pious 
prince  could  hardly  requite.  I  protest,  my  Lord,  there  is  in 
this  young  man's  conduct  a  strain  of  prostitution,  which,  for 
its  singularity,  I  cannot  but  admire.    He  has  discovered  a 

*  In  the  l^erofeal  of  tlie  ftrictores  of  Junius,  it  ahould  be  borne  in  mind, 
that,  in  regaixl  to  the  great  constitutional  grounds  on  which  the  two  adverse 
parties  of  the  Crown  and  the  Opposition  had  taken  each  its  separate  stand, 
both  were  in  the  right  The  executiye  power  did  well  to  maintain  its 
dignity  with  fimmess,  in  spite  of  factious  importunity,  or  popular  outrage. 
It  did  well  to  preserve  the  sovereign  from  the  humiliation  tf  being  treated 
merely  as  a  lunatic  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  The  Opposition,  on 
the  other  hand,  aeted  it  part  which,  however  intended,  had  subttantiaUy  the 
effect  of  true  patriotism  when  they  resisted  the  execution  of  gnmal  war- 
rants,  branded  with  reprobation  what  they  esteemed  an  ignominious  peace, 
supported  WJlkee,  notwithstanding  his  private  errors,  agdast  ministerial 
oppression,  asserted  the  inokted  rights  of  the  electors  of  Jf  tddlesex,  and 
eagerly  watched  against  any  Undue  interposition  ef  the  military  force  in 
the  ordinary  oxerdse  of  the  civil  authority.  Sacfa  were  tiie  good  anc^eril  of 
the  struggle.  Junius  belonged  to  the  conatitntional  or  reeistiBg  party,  aad 
for  his  purpose  the  present  letter  ia  writtai  with  adminble  ione,  liv«l^nw, 
and  propriety. — £d. 
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new  line  in  the  human  character — he  has  degraded  even  the 
name  of  Luttrell,  and  gratified  his  father's  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  every  possible  disposition  to 
patronise  this  kind  of  merit,  was  contented  with  pronouncing 
Colonel  Luttrell's  panegyric*.  The  gallant  spirit,  the  disin- 
terested zeal  of  the  young  adventurer,  were  echoed  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  Grace  repeatedly  pledged  himself 
to  the  House,  as  an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Luttrells  intentions,  that  he  had  engaged  without  any 
prospect  of  personal  benefit,  and  that  the  idea  of  compensa- 
tion would  mortally  offend  himf.  The  noble  Duke  could 
hardly  be  in  earnest ;  but  he  had  lately  quitted  his  employ- 
ment, and  began  to  think  it  necessary  to  take  some  care  of 
his  reputation.  At  that  very  moment  the  Irish  negotiation 
was  probably  begun.  Come  forward,  thou  worthy  represen- 
tative of  Lord  Bute,  and  tell  this  insulted  country,  who 
advised  the  king  to  appoint  Mr.  Luttrell  adjutant-general 
to  the  army  in  Ireland.  By  what  management  was  Colonel 
Cuninghame  prevailed  on  to  resign  his  employment,  and  the 
obsequious  Gisbome  to  accept  of  a  pension  for  the  government 
of  KinsaleJ?  Was  it  an  original  stipulation  with  the  Princes 
of  Wales,  or  does  he  owe  his  preferment  to  your  Lord- 
ship's partiality,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  friendship? 
My  Lord,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  trace  this  mea- 
sure to  its  source,  we  can  follow  the  stream,  and  warn  the 
country  of  its  approaching  destruction.  The  English  nation 
must  be  roused,  and  put  upon  its  guard.  Mr.  Luttrell  has 
already  shown  us  how  far  he  may  be  trusted  whenever  an 
open  attack  is  to  be  made  upon  the  liberties  of  this  country. 

*  At  this  time  be  was  only  lieutenant-colonel. 

f  He  now  says  that  his  great  object  is  the  rank  of  colonel^  and  that  he 
will  have  it.~-JuNiu8. 

I  This  in£Eunoiis  transaction  ought  to  be  explained  to  the  public.  Colonel 
Gisbome  was  quarter-master-general  in  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend  persuades 
him  to  resign  to  a  Scotch  officer,  one  Fraser,  and  gives  him  the  government 
of  Einsale.  Colonel  Cuninghame  was  adjutant-general  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Townshend  offers  him  a  pension  to  induce  him  to  resign  to  Luttrell  Cun- 
inghame  treats  the  offer  with  contempt.  What's  to  be  done  1  Poor  Gii- 
bome  must  move  once  more.  He  accepts  of  a  pension  of  500/.  a  year  until 
a  go^mment  of  greater  value  shall  become  vacant.  Colonel  Cuninghame 
is  made  governor  of  Einsale ;  and  Luttrell,  at  last,  for  whom  the  whole 
machinery  is  put  in  motion,  becomes  adjutant-general,  and  in  effect  takes 
1  he  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland. — Jvsius. 
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1  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  deliberate  plan  formed.  Your 
Lordship  best  knows  by  whom ;  the  corruption  of  the  legis- 
lative body  on  this  side,  a  military  force  on  the  other,  and 
then  farewell  to  England !  It  is  impossible  that  any  minister 
shall  dare  to  advise  the  king  to  place  such  a  man  as  Luttrell 
in  the  confidential  post  of  adjutant-general,  if  there  were  not 
some  secret  purpose  in  view  which  only  such  a  man  as  Lut- 
trell is  fit  to  promote.  The  insult  offered  to  the  army  in 
general  is  as  gross  as  the  outrage  intended  to  the  people  of 
England.  What !  Lieutenant-colonel  Luttrell  to  be  adjutant- 
general  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men !  One  would 
think  his  Majesty's  campaigns  at  Blackheath  and  Wimble- 
don might  have  taught  him  better.  I  cannot  help  wish- 
ing General  Hai*vey  joy  of  a  colleague  who  does  so  much 
honour  to  the  employment.  But,  my  Lord,  this  measure 
is  too  daring  to  pass  unnoticed,  too  dangerous  to  be  received 
with  indifference  or  submission.  You  shall  not  have  time 
to  remodel  the  Irish  army.  They  will  not  submit  to  be 
garbled  by  Colonel  Luttrell.  As  a  mischief  to  the  English 
constitution  (for  he  is  not  worth  the  name  of  enemy),  they 
already  detest  him.  As  a  boy,  impudently  thrust  over  their 
heads,  they  will  receive  him  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
As  for  you,  my  Lord,  who  perhaps  are  no  more  than  the 
blind  unhappy  instrument  of  Lord  Bute  and  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  be  assured  that  you  shall 
be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  advice  which  has  been  given, 
and  either  discover  your  accomplices,  or  fall  a  sacrifice  to 

their  security. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLL 

TO   THE   BIGHT   HONOURABLE   LORD   MANSFIELD*. 

My  Lobd,  Noyember  14, 1770. 

The  appearance  of  this  letter  will  attract  the  curiosity  of 
the  public,   and  command  even  your  Lordship*s  attention. 

*  In  the  envelope  to  this  address,  Junius  makes  tke  following  observation : — 
"  The  inclosed,  though  begun  within  these  few  days,  has  been  greatly 
laboured."    Private  Letter,  No.  24. 

Warned  by  their  adventures  with  Wilkes^  the  ministers,  though  sorely 
VOL.  I.  X 
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I  am  considerably  in  your  debt,  and  shall  endeavowr,  onee  for 
all,  to  balance  the  account.  Accept  of  this  address,  my 
Lord,  as  a  prologue  to  more  important  scenes,  in  which  you 
will  probably  be  called  upon  to  act  or  suflferw 

You  will  not  question  my  veracity  when  I  assure  you,  that 
it  has  not  been  owing  to  any  particular  respect  for  your  person 
that  I  have  abstained  from  you  so  long.  Besides  the  distress 
and  danger  with  which  the  press-  is  threatened,  when  your 
Lordshipis  party,  and  the  party  is  to  be  judge,  I  confess  I  have 
been  deterred  by  the  difl&culty  of  the  task.  Our  language 
has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind  has  no  idea  of  detesta- 
tion, which  has  not  already  been  happily  applied  to  you,  and 
exhausted.  Ample  justice  has  been  done  by  abler  pen»  than 
mine  to  the  separate  merits  of  your  life  and  character.    Let  it 


galled  by  Junius^  dicL  not  think  it  politic  to  combat  liim  by  tbe  shield  and 
spear  of  legal  prosecution  tiU  his  LeUer  to  ths  King  appeared  to  them  to 
have  proceeded  to  an  audacity  of  seditious  invective  which  could  not  fail  to 
provoke  the  indignation  of  every  Eng^hman  in  wkosa  breast  felse  patriotism 
had  not  utterly  extinguished  all  sentiments  o£  loyajty.  llfn  Wood^,  there- 
fore,, the  original  pubUsher  oj^  that  and  the  o^her  letters  of  JunjuA,  Mr.  Almon, 
who  had  sold  it  in  a  publication  called  the  London  Mtteeum,  Mr.  Miller,., 
the  publisher  of  the  London  Evening  Post,  and  others  who  had  also  re- 
printed the  same  letter  to  the  king,  were  brought,  at  diffeiient  times,  to  iaial. 
Almon's  trial  came  on  ikst ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  selling-  the  letter  by  the 
jury-  The  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  was,  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  marks,, 
and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  two  years.;  himself  to  be 
bound  in  four  hundred  pounds,  his  sureties  in  two  hundred  pounds  each. 
Woodfall  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  of  printing  and  pvMishing  only. 
Miller  and  Baldwin  were  acquitted.  At  the  trial  of  Eobinson,  one  of  the 
jurymen,  starting  up  while  the  judge  was  giving  his  charge,  cried,  Tou  Tieed 
Tiot  say  any  more,  for  I  am  determined  to  acquU  him.  And,  in  consequence 
of  this  irregularity,  the  trial  was  put  off  till  the  next  term.  On  these  trials 
the  court  wished  to  confine  the  juri^  to  find  simply  the  fact  of  printing  or 
publishing,  without  giving  any  opinion  of  its  guilt  or  innocence. 

It  was  after  the  issue  of  these  tKialB  bad  shoiwn  what,  the  publishers  of 
the  letters  of  Junius  had  to  dread,  that  the  author  addressed  the  present 
long  and  eloquent  one  to  Lord  Mansfield.  In  this  letter  Junios.  professes  to 
wxite  an  invective<  of  renrenge ;  relates,  in  opprobrium^  agaii^t  Loid  MaoS' 
field,  some  particnlars  of  hi^  lord^ip's  early  life  ,*  condemns  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct  as  a  judge ;  accuses  him  of  endeavouring  continually 
to  B^histio^  tb«  spirit  of  lihe  law  of  Bnglai^by  debaaiog  additions  out 
of  the  civil  law-oi  Bome*;  blamea  him  io'  gi^^iog^  eif^il  l^oHiti^  advice  to  his 
sovereign ;  and  concludes  with  threatening  fiei^er  invectiye  if  the  jpxil^svs' 
of  Urn  h^^  shoijJd  be  hwMied  by  pio8eciiJi(M^r^$]»k 
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be  my  humble  offloe  to  collect  the  scattered  sweets,  till  their 
united  virtue  tortures  the  sense. 

Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute  to  Scotch 
sincerity  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own  I  am  not  apt  to  confide 
in  the  professions  of  gentlemen  of  that  country ;  and  when 
they  smile,  I  feel  an  involuntary  emotion  to  guard  myself 
against  mischief.  With  this  general  opinion  of  an  ancient 
nation,  I  always  thought  it  much  to  your  Lordship's  honour, 
that  in  your  earlier  days,  you  were  but  little  infected  with 
the  prudence  of  your  country.  You  had  some  original  attach- 
ments, which  you  took  every  proper  opportunity  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  liberal  spirit  of  youth  prevailed  over  your  native 
discretion.  Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy  prince  was 
expressed  with  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and  some  of  the  solem- 
nities of  religion*.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  most  amiable 
point  of  view  in  which  your  character  has  appeared.  Like  an 
honest  man,  you  took  that  part  in  politics  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  your  birth,  education,  country,  and  con- 
nectionsj.     There  was  something  generous  in  your  attach- 

*  This  man  was  always  a  rank  Jacobite.  Lord  Rayensworth  prochiced  the 
most  satis&ctory  evidence  of  his  haying  firaqnently  dnmk  the  Pretender's 
health  upon  his  knees.-*  Jusura 

f  This  statemenl^  of  Lord  Mansfield's  immediate  connection  with  the 
Pretender's  secretary  haa  been  disputed ;  and  the  charge  advanced  by  Lord 
Havensworth  of  his  having  drunk  the  Pretender'a  health  upon  his  knees, 
was  made  the  subject  of  investigation  before  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
fiouse  of  Lords,  in  the  year  1753,  which  terminated  in  Mr.  Murray's  acquit- 
tal, both  tribunals  decleaing  the  ehaiige  to  be  a  £bu1  calumny.  That  liOid 
Mansfield,  however,  lay  under  the  public  imputation  of  being  a  relative  of 
the  Pretender's  secretary  is  certain ;  as,  in  a  memorial  in  Dodington's  Diary, 
p.  441,  edit.  1809,  anonymously  addressed  to  General  Hawley,  and  written 
fbr  the  avowed  purpose  of  procuring  the  SoHcitor-Qeneral's  dismission,  he  is 
thus  spoken  of  :-^''  To  have  a  Scotsman,  of  a  most  disaffected  feunily,  and 
allied  to  the  PreUokdec'fll  jk^i  winitter,  consulted  in  the  education  of  the 
Pfince  of  Wales,  mnst  tencl  to  alarm  and  disgust  the  friends  of  the  present 
royal  &mily.  Dodington,  who  was  intimate  with  Lord  Mansfield,  then  Mr. 
Murray,  nowhere  contradicta  the  supposed  connection ;  who,  nevertheless, 
it  is  presumed,  would  have  done  so  if  the  assertion  had  not  been  true.  Mr. 
Murray,  when  a  student  in  the  Temple,  was  an  intiogiate  ai<qttaintwce  of 
Mr.  Yemon,  a  rich  Jacobite  mercer  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  the  toast  referred 
to  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  drunk  in  the  house  of  this  gentleman. 
Mr.  Vernon  on  his  death  bequeathed  to  Mi^.  Mutn^an  estate  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Chester  and  Derby. 
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ment  to  the  banished  house  of  Stuart.  We  lament  the  mis- 
takes of  a  good  man,  and  do  not  begin  to  detest  him  until  he 
affects  to  renounce  his  principles.  Why  did  you  not  adhere 
to  that  loyalty  you  once  professed  ?  Why  did  you  not  follow 
the  example  of  your  worthy  brother  *  ?  With  him  you  might 
have  shared  in  the  honour  of  the  Pretender's  confidence — 
with  him  you  might  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  your 
character,  and  England,  I  think,  might  have  spared  you 
without  regret.  Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps,  that,  although 
you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  liege  lord,  you  have  adhered 
firmly  to  the  principles  which  drove  his,  father  from  the 
throne  ;  that  without  openly  supporting  the  person,  you  have 
done  essential  service  to  the  cause,  and  consoled  yourself  for 
the  loss  of  a  favourite  family,  by  reviving  and  establishing 
the  maxims  of  their  government.  This  is  the  *way  in  which 
a  Scotchman's  understanding  corrects  the  error  of  his  heart. 
My  Lord,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  defence,  and  can 
trace  it  through  all  your  conduct.  I  see  through  your  whole 
life  one  uniform  plan  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  crown  at 
the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  To  this  object 
your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  have  been  constantly 
directed.  In  contempt  or  ignorance  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  you  have  made  it  your  study  to  introduce  into  the 
court  where  you  preside  maxims  of  jurisprudence  unknown 
to  Englishmen.  The  Roman  code,  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  opinion  of  foreign  civilians  are  your  perpetual  theme; 
but  who  ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Chaita  or  the  Bill 
of  Rights  with  approbation  or  respect  ?  By  such  treacherous 
arts  the  noble  simplicity  and  free  spirit  of  our  Saxon  laws 
were  first  corrupted.  The  Norman  conquest  was  not  com- 
plete until  Norman  lawyers  had  introduced  their  laws,  and 
reduced  slavery  to  a  system.  This  one  leading  principle 
directs  your  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  accounts  for  your 
treatment  of  juries.  It  is  not  in  political  questions  only 
(for  there  the  courtier  might  be  forgiven),  but  let  the  cause 
be  what  it  may,  your  understanding  is  equally  on  the  rack, 
either  to  contract  the  power  of  the  jury,  or  to  mislead  their 

*  Confidential  secretary  to  tbe  late  Pretender.    This  circumstance  con- 
firmed the  fidendsliip  between  the  brothers. — Juinus. 
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judgment.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  you  delivered  in  Lord  Grosvenor's  cause.  An  action 
for  criminal  conversation  being  brought  by  a  peer  against  a 
prince  of  the  blood*,  you  were  daring  enough  to  tell  the 
jury  that,  in  fixing  the  damages,  they  were  to  pay  no  regard 
to  the  quality  or  fortune  of  the  parties ;  that  it  was  a  trial 
between  A.  and  B.;  that  they  were  to  consider  the  of- 
fence in  a  moral  light  only,  and  give  no  greater  damages 
to  a  peer  of  the  realm  than  to  the  meanest  mechanic.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  refute  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  was 
meant  for  law,  carries  flEdsehood  and  absurdity  upon  the 
fac-e  of  it;  but,  if  it  was  meant  for  a  declaration  of  your 
political  creed,  is  clear  and  consistent.  Under  an  arbitrary 
government  all  ranks  and  distinctions  are  confounded.  The 
honour  of  a  nobleman  is  no  more  considered  than  the  re- 
putation of  a  peasant,  for,  with  different  liveries,  they  are 
equally  slaves. 

Even  in  matters  of  private  property  we  see  the  same  bias 
and  inclination  to  depart  from  the  decisions  of  your  prede- 
cessors, which  you  certainly  ought  to  receive  as  evidence  of 
the  common  law.  Instead  of  those  certain  positive  rules  by 
which  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  should  invariably  be 
determined,  you  have  fondly  introduced  your  own  unsettled 
notions  of  equity  and  substantial  justice.  Decisions  given 
upon  such  principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  so  much  as  they 
ought,  because  the  consequence  and  tendency  of  each  par- 
ticular instance  is  not  observed  or  regarded.  In  the  mean- 
time the  practice  gains  ground ;  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
becomes  a  court  of  equity,  and  the  judge,  instead  of  con- 
sulting strictly  the  law  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  court,  and  to  the  purity  of  his  own  conscience. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates  will  naturally  revive  in  your 
mind  some  of  those  emotions  of  fear  and  detestation  with 

*  The  action  was  brought  by  Lord  Grosyenor  against  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland for  criminal  conyersation  with  Lady  Grosvenor ;  and  the  cause  in 
which  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  the  opinion  here  charged  to  him,  was  tried 
before  his  Lordship  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  July  5,  1770.  The 
damages  were  laid  at  100,000/. :  the  verdict  was  for  10,000/.  The  doc- 
trine here  objected  against  by  Junius  has  since  been  relinquished  in  courts 
of  justice^  and  his  own  substituted. 
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wbich  you  always  beheld  him*.  That  great  lawyer,  that 
honest  man,  saw  your  whole  conduct  in  the  light  that  I  do. 
After  years  of  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  pernicious  pnn 
ciples  introduced  by  your  Lordship,  and  uniformly  supported 
by  your  humble  friends  upon  the  bench,  he  determined  to 
quit  a  court  whose  proceedings  and  decisions  he  could  neith^ 
assent  to  with  honour  nor  oppose  with  success. 

The  injustice  done  to  an  individual  is  sometimes  of  service 
to  the  public  f.  Facts  are  apt  to  alarm  us  more  than  the 
most  dangeixDos  principles.  The  sufferings  and  firmness  of 
a  printer  have  roused  the  public  attention.  You  knew  and 
felt  that  your  conduct  would  not  bear  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  you  hoped  to  escape  it  by  the  meanest,  the  basest  sacri- 
fice of  dignity  and  consistency  that  ever  was  made  by  a  great 
magistrate.  Where  was  your  firmness,  where  was  that  vin- 
dictive spirit,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  examples,  when 
a  man,  so  inconsiderable  as  Bingley,  could  force  you  to  con- 
fess, in  the  face  of  this  country  that,  for  two  years  together, 
you  had  illegally  deprived  an  English  subject  of  his  liberty, 
and  that  he  had  triumphed  over  you  at  last?  Yet  I  own,  my 
Lord,  that  yours  is  not  an  uncommon  character.  Women,  and 
men  like  women,  are  timid,  vindictive,  and  irresolute.  Their 
passions  counteract  each  other,  and  make  the  same  creature 
at  one  moment  hateful,  at  another  contemptible.  I  fancy,  my 
Lord,  some  time  will  elapse  before  you  venture  to  commit 
another  Englishman  for  refusing  to  answer  interrogatories  I. 

*  Sir  Joseph  Yates  was  lately  dead.  The  facts  which  Junius  relates  are 
true.  Yates  was  an  able  and  upright  judge,  but  incapable  of  improving  the 
spirit  of  the  law  in  his  interpretation  of  it.  There  was  opposition  of  jari< 
dlcal  principles  and  of  personal  views  between  him  and  Lord  Mandield. 
He  passed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  4th  of  May ;  his  death 
happened  oh  the  7th  of  June,  1770. — ^£d. 

f  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth  to  the  famous 
Uaheas  Corjav^  Act  of  31  Car.  II.  which  is  frequently  considered  as  another 
Magna  Cbarta  of  the  kingdom. — Blackstone,  iii.  135. — Junius. 

X  "  Bingley  was  committed  for  contMnpt  in  not  submitting  to  be  examined. 
He  lay  in  prison  two  years,  until  the  Crown  thought  the  matter  might 
occasion  some  serious  complaint,  and  therefore  he  was  let  out,  in  the  same 
contumacious  state  he  had  been  put  in,  with  all  his  sins  about  him,  un- 
anointed  and  unannealed.  There  was  much  coquetry  between  the  Court 
and  the  Attomey-Gmeral  about  who  should  undergo  the  ridicule  of  letting 
him  escape." — Vide  another  Letter  to  Almok,  p.  18D. — Junius. 
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The  doctrine  you  have  constantly  delivered  in  cases  of 
libel,  is  another  powerful  evidence  of  a  settled  plan  to  ooa- 
tract  the  legal  power  of  juries,  and  to  draw  ^estions  inse 
parable  ham.  falcts  within  the  cniitrium  of  the  'court.  Here, 
my  Lord,  you  hate  fortune  of  your  side.  When  you  invade 
the  province  of  the  jury  in  matter  of  libel,  you,  in  effect, 
attack  the  liberty  t>f  the  press,  and,  with  a  single  stroke, 
wound  two  of  your  .greatest  enemies.  In  some  instances  you 
have  succeeded,  because  jurymen  ssce  too  often  ignorant  of 
tiieir  own  rights,  and  too  apt  to  be  awed  by  the  authority  of 
«  chief  justice.  In  other  criminal  prosecutions  the  malice  of 
the  design  is  confessedly  as  mudi  the  subject  of  consideration 
to  a  jury  as  the  certainty  of  the  fact.  If  a  different  doctrine 
prevails  in  the  case  of  libels,  why  should  it  not  extend  to  aU 
criminal  cases?  Why  not  to  capital  offences?  I  see  no 
reason  (and  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
Jio  good  one)  why  the  life  of  the  subject  should  be  better 
protec^d  against  you  than  his  liberty  or  property.  Why 
should  you  enjoy  Uie  full  power  ctf  pillory,  fine,  and  impri^ 
sonment,  ttud  not  be  indulged  TNith  hanging  or  transporta- 
tion ?  With  your  Lordship's  fertile  genius  and  mercHul 
disposition,  I  can  conceive  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  you 
have,  as  could  hardly  be  aggravated  by  that  which  you  have 
not*. 

But,  my  Lord,  since  you  have  iabonred  (and  not  unsuccess- 
fully) to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  trial,  why  should  you 
suffer  the  form  of  the  verdict  to  remain  ?  Why  force  twelve 
'honest  men,  in  palpable  violation  of  their  oaths,  to  pronounce 
their  fellow'^sabject  a  ffvUttf  man,  when,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  you  forbid  fiieir  inquiring  into  the  only  circum- 
stance which,  in  the  eye  of  law  and  reason,  constitutes  guilt — 
the  malignity  or  innocence  of  his  intentions  ?  But  I  under- 
stand your  Lordship.  If  you  could  succeed  in  making  the 
trial  by  jury  useless  and  ridiculous,  you  might  then  with 
greater  safety  introduce  a  bill  into  parliament  for  enlarging 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  extending  your  favourite 

*  An  act  of  parliament  already  mentioned^  deelaratory  of  the  rights  of 
juries  in  cases  of  libel,  which  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
introduced,  established  the  principle,  "  that  the  jury  is,  in  regard  to  libeh, 
to  judge  of  law  as  well  as  of  &ct,  of  intention  as  weU  as  of  the  exterior 
act.''— Es. 
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trial  by  interrogatories  to  every  question  in  which  the  life  or 
liberty  of  an  Englishman  is  concerned*. 

Your  chfiu^e  to  the  jury,  in  the  prosecution  against  Almon 
and  Woodfall,  contradicts  the  highest  legal  authorities  as 
well  as  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason.  In  Miller's  cause, 
iuid  still  more  expressly  in  that  of  Baldwin,  you  have  pro- 
ceeded a  step  further,  and  grossly  contradicted  yourself. 
You  may  know,  perhaps,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you 
by  an  appeal  to  your  experience,  that  the  language  of  truth 
is  uniform  and  consistent.  To  depart  from  it  safely  requires 
memory  and  discretion.  In  the  two  last  trials  your  charge  to 
the  jury  began,  as  usual,  with  assuring  them  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  that  they  were  to  find  the  bare 
fact,  and  not  concern  themselves  about  the  legal  inferences 
dra^ni  from  it,  or  the  degree  of  the  defendant's  guilt.  Thus 
far  you  were  consistent  with  your  former  practice.  But  how 
will  you  account  for  the  conclusion  ?  You  told  the  jury  that, 
*'  if,  after  all,  they  would  take  upon  themselves  to  determine 
the  law,  they  might  do  it,  but  they  must  be  very  sure  that 
they  determined  according  to  law,  for  it  touched  their  con- 
sciences, and  they  acted  at  their  peril."  If  I  understand 
your  first  proposition,  you  meant  to  affirm,  that  the  jury  were 
not  competent  judges  of  the  law  in  the  criminal  case  of  a 
libel — that  it  did  not  fall  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  that, 
with  respect  to  them,  the  malice  or  innocence  of  the  defend- 
ant's intentions  would  be  a  question  coram  non  jtidice. 
But  the  second  proposition  clears  away  your  own  difficulties, 
and  restores  the  jury  to  all  their  judicial  capacities.  You 
make  the  competence  of  the  court  to  depend  upon  the 
legality  of  the  decision  f.     In  the  first  instance  you  deny 

*  "The  philosophical  poet  doth  notably  describe  the  damnable  and 
damned  proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  Hell : 

"  Gbossius  hie  Bhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 
*'  Castigatque,  anditque  doles,  subigitque  fateri. 
First  he  pnnisheth  and  then  he  heareth ;  and,  lastly,  compelleth  to  confess, 
and  makes  and  mars  laws  at  his  pleasure ;  like  as  the  Centurion  in  the 
holy  history  did  to  St  Paul,  for  the  text  saith,  Centurio  ap2)rehendi  PatUum 
Jiutit,  et  te  catenis  ligari,  et  tunc  interkogabat,  qui$  futMet,  el  quid  fecisaet; 
but  good  judges  and  justices  abhor  these  courses.** — Coke  2,  IntL  55. — 

JUHIUS. 

f  Directly  the  rererse  of  the  doctrine  he  constantly  maintained  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  -election. 
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the  power  absolutely.  In  the  second,  you  admit  the  power, 
provided  it  be  legally  exercised.  Now,  my  Lord,  without 
pretending  to  reconcile  the  distinctions  of  Westminster  Hall 
with  the  simple  information  of  common  sense  or  the  inte- 
grity of  fair  argument,  I  shall  be  understood  by  your  Lord- 
ship when  I  assert  that,  if  a  jury  or  any  other  court  of 
judicature  (for  jurors  are  judges)  have  no  right  to  entertain 
a  cause  or  question  at  law,  it  signifies  nothing  whether  their 
decision  be  or  be  not  according  to  law.  Their  decision  is  in 
itself  a  mere  nullity ;  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  submit 
to  it ;  and,  if  the  jury  run  any  risk  of  punishment,  it  is  not 
for  pronouncing  a  corrupt  or  illegal  verdict,  but  for  the  ille- 
gality of  meddling  with  a  point  on  which  they  have  no  legal 
authority  to  decide  *. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  reminding  your  Lordship 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Benson.  Without  offering  any  legal 
objection,  you  ordered  a  special  juryman  to  be  set  aside  in 
a  cause  where  the  king  was  prosecutor.  The  novelty  of  the 
fact  required  explanation.  Will  you  condescend  to  tell  the 
world  by  what  law  or  custom  you  were  authorized  to  make  a 
peremptory  challenge  of  a  juryman?  The  parties,  indeed, 
have  this  power,  and  perhaps  jrour  Lordship,  having  accus- 
tomed yourself  to  unite  the  characters  of  judge  and  party, 
may  claim  it  in  virtue  of  the  new  capacity  you  have  assumed, 
and  profit  by  your  own  wrong.  The  time  within  which  you 
might  have  been  punished  for  this  daring  attempt  to  pack  a 
jury  is,  I  fear,  elapsed ;  but  no  length  of  time  shall  erase  the 
record  of  it. 

The  mischiefs  you  have  done  this  country  are  not  confined 
to  your  interpretation  of  the  laws.  You  are  a  minister,  my 
Lord,  and,  as  such,  have  long  been  consulted  ;  let  us  candidly 
examine  what  use  you  have  made  of  your  ministerial  influence ; 
I  will  not  descend  to  little  matters,  but  come  at  once  to  those 

He  invariably  asserted  that  the  decision  must  be  legal,  because  the  court 
was  competent;  and  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  further  into  the 
question. — Junius. 

*  These  iniquitous  prosecutions  cost  the  best  of  princes  six  thousiind 
pounds,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  disgrace  of  the  prosecutors.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  them,  Judge  Aston  had  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  tell 
Mr.  Morris  (a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  honour  and  integrity,  and  who 
was  then  giving  his  evidence  on  oath),  that  he  should  jm^  very  little  regard 
to  any  affidavit  he  should  make. — Junius. 
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important  points  on  which  your  resolution  was  waited  for,  on 
which  the  expectation  of  your  opinion  kept  a  greiat  part  of  the 
nation  in  suspense.  A  constitutional  question  arises  upon  a 
declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament^  by  which  the  freedotid  of 
election  and  the  birthright  of  the  sul^eot  were  supposed  if 
have  been  invaded;  the  king's  servants  are  accused  of  violat 
ii^  the  constitution ;  the  nation  is  in  a  ferment ;  the  able  A 
men  of  all  parties  engage  in  the  question,  and  exert  theur 
utmost  abilities  in  the  discussion  of  itr— what  part  has  the 
honest  Lord  Mansfield  acted  ?  As  an  eminent  judge  of  ihjd 
law,  his  opinion  Would  have  been  respected ;  as  a  peer,  he  had 
a  right  to  demand  an  audiemce  of  his  sovereign,  and  inform  him 
that  his  ministers  were  pursuing  unconstitutional  measures  > 
upon  other  occasions,  my  Lord,  you  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
your  way  into  the  closet.  The  pretended  neutrality  of  belong- 
ing  to  no  party. will  not  save  your  reputation;  in  questions 
merely  political  an  honest  man  may  stand  neuter,  but  the  laws 
and  constitution  are  the  general  property  of  the  subject — not 
to  defend  is  to  relinquish;  and  who  is  there  so  senseless  as  to 
renounce  his  share  in  a  common  benefit,  unless  he  hopes  to 
profit  by  a  new  division  of  the  spoil  ?  As  a  lord  of  parliament 
you  were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  condemn  or  defend  the 
new  law  declared  by  the  House  of  Oommcms ;  you  affected 
to  have  scruples,  and  every  expedient  was  attempted  to  remove 
them;  Ihe  question  was  proposed  and  urged  to  you  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes ;  your  prudi»nee  Btill  supplied  you 
with  evasion,  your  resolution  was  invincible ;  for  my  own  part 
I  am  not  anxious  to  penetrate  this  solemn  secret.  I  care  not 
to  whose  wisdom  it  is  €ntilisted,  nor  how  soon  you  cany  it 
with  you  to  your  grave*.  You  have  betrayed  your  opinion  by 
the  very  care  you  have  taken  to  conceal  it.  It  is  not  from 
Lord  Mansfield  that  we  expect  any  reserve  in  dedarii^  his 
real  sentiments  in  favour  of  Government,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  people ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  motions  of  a 
timid,  dishonest  heart,  which  neither  has  virtue  enough  to 
acknowledge  truth,  nor  courage  to  contradict  it.  Tetyou  con- 
tinue to  support  an  administration  which  you  know  is  univer- 

*  He  said  in  the  Houfle  of  LorcU  that  he  believed  be  should  carry  his 
opinion  with  him  to  the  grate.  It  was  afterwards  reported  that  be  bad 
entrusted  it;  in  special  confidence^  to  the  ingenious  Puke  of  Cumberland. — 
Junius. 
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sally  odious,  and  'WiJuch,  on  some  occasions,  you  yourself  speak 
of  with  contempt  You  would  fain  be  thought  to  take  no 
share  in  government,  while,  in  reality,  you  are  the  main 
spring  of  the  machine.  Here,  too,  we  trace  the  little,  pra- 
dential  policy  of  a  Sootchmaus  Instead  of  acting  that  open, 
generous  part  which  becomes  your  rank  and  station,  you 
meanly  skulk  into  the  closet,  and  give  your  sovere^  such 
advice  as  you  have  not  spirit  to  avow  or  defend.  You  secretly 
engross  the  power,  while  you  decline  the  title  of  minister; 
and  though  you  dare  not  be  chancellor,  you  know  how  to 
secure  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  Are  the  seals  to  be  for 
ever  in  commission,  that  you  may  enjoy  five  thousand  pounds 
a  year  ?  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord*,  your  fears  have  interposed 
at  last,  and  fc^'ced  you  to  resign ;  the  odium  of  continuing 
speaker  of  die  House  of  Lords  upon  such  terms  was  too  for- 
midable to  be  resisted.  What  a  multitude  of  bad  passions 
are  forced  to  submit  to  a  constitutional  infirmity !  But  though 
you  have  relinquished  the  salary,  you  still  assume  the  rights 
of  a  minister ;  your  conduct  it  seems  must  be  defended  in 
parliament.  Por  what  other  purpose  is  your  wretched  friend, 
that  miserable  Serjeant,  posted  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Is  it  in  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Leigh  to  defend  the  great  Lord 
Mansfield  ?  or  is  he  only  the  Punch  of  the  puj^et-show,  to 
speak  as  he  is  prompted  by  the  chief  juggler  behind  the 
curtainf? 

In  public  aJHairs,  my  Lord,  cunning,  let  it  be  ever  so  well 
wrought,  will  not  conduct  a  man  honourably  through  life; 
like  Jbad  money,  it  may  be  current  for  a  time,  but  it  will  soon 
be  cried  down  ;  it  cannot  consist  with  a  liberal  spirit,  though 
it  be  sometimes  united  with  extraordinary  qualifications. 
When  I  acknowledge  your  abilities  you  may  believe  I  am 
sincere.   I  feel  for  human  nature,  when  I  see  a  man  so  gifted 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Yorke,  whose  suicide  has  been  abeady 
mentioned  (p.  271,)  on  his  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship,  the  great  setd 
was  held  in  commission  by  Sir  Sydney  Stafford  Smythe,  the  hon.  Henry 
Bathurst^  and  Sir  Richard  Aston ;  while  Lord  Mansfidd  Vas  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  and  reoeived  the  fees  attached  to  that  import- 
ant situation.  Lord  Apsley,  about  the  date  of  thislcftter,  succeeded  to  both 
offices. 

f  This  paragraph  gagged  poor  Lei^.  I  really  lam  4;oBcemed  for  the  man, 
and  wish  it  were  possible  to  open  his  mouth.  He  n  a  very  ptetty  orator. — 
Jxnxvos. 
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as  you  are  descend  to  such  vile  practice ;  yet  do  not  suffer  your 
vanity  to  console  you  too  soon.  Believe  me,  my  good  Lord, 
you  are  not  admired  in  the  same  degree  in  \?hich  you  are 
detested.  It  is  only  the  partiality  of  your  friends  that  ba- 
lances the  defects  of  your  heart  with  the  superiority  of  your 
understanding;  no  learned  man,  even  among  your  own  tribe, 
thinks  you  qualified  to  preside  in  a  court  of  common  law ;  yet 
it  is  confessed  that,  under  Justinian^  you  might  have  made  an 
incomparable  Trmtor.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  but  I  hope 
not  ominous,  that  the  laws  you  understand  best,  and  the 
judges  you  affect  to  admire  most,  flourished  in  the  decline  of 
a  great  empire,  and  are  supposed  to  have  contributed  to 
its  fall. 

Here,  my  Lord,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  pause  together. 
It  is  not  for  my  own  ssJke  that  I  wish  you  to  consider  the 
delicacy  of  your  situation.  Beware  how  you  indulge  the  first 
emotions  of  your  resentment.  This  paper  is  delivered  to  the 
world,  and  cannot  be  recalled.  The  persecution  of  an  innocent 
printer  cannot  alter  focts  nor  refute  arguments.  Do  not  fur- 
nish me  with  farther  materials  against  yourself.  An  honest 
man,  like  the  true  religion,  appeals  to  the  understanding,  or 
modestly  confides  in  the  internal  evidence  of  his  conscience ; 
the  impostor  employs  force  instead  of  argument,  imposes 
silence  where  he  cannot  convince,  and  propagates  his  character 
by  the  sword. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLII*. 

TO   TIIE   PBINTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  January  30,  1771. 

If  we  recollect  in  what  manner  the  hinges  friends  have  been 
constantly  employed,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised 

*  Falkland  Islands,  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  South  America,  were  dis- 
covered by  the  early  sayigaton  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  since. 
The  Spaniards  considered  them  as  included  in  the   grant  to  their  sove- 
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at  any  condition  of  disgrace  to  which  the  once  respected  name 
of  Englishmen  may  be  degraded.  His  Majesty  has  no  cares 
but  such  as  concern  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  country 
In  his  royal  breast  there  is  no  room  left  for  resentment,  no 
place  for  hostile  sentiments  against  the  natural  enemies  of 
his  crown.  The  system  of  government  is  uniform :  violence 
and  oppression  at  home  can  only  be  supported  by  treachery 
and  submission  abroad.  When  the  civil  rights  of  the  people 
are  daringly  invaded  on  one  side,  what  have  we  to  expect  but 
that  their  political  rights  should  be  deserted  and  betrayed,  in 
the  same  proportion,  on  the  other?  The  plan  of  domestic 
policy  which  has  been  invariably  pursued  from  the  moment  of 
his  present  Majesty's  accession  engrosses  all  the  attention  of 
his  servants ;  they  know  that  the  security  of  their  places 
depends  upon  their  maintaining,  at  any  hazard,  the  secret 
system  of  the  closet.  A  foreign  war  might  embarrass,  an  un- 
favourable event  might  ruin  the  minister,  and  defeat  the  deep- 
laid  scheme  of  policy  to  which  he  and  his  associates  owe  their 
employments.  Eather  than  suffer  the  execution  of  that 
scheme  to  be  delayed  or  interrupted,  the  king  has  been 
advised  to  make  a  public  surrender,  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  the 


reigns  from  the  Boman  Pontiff.  The  English  claimed  them  by  the  right 
supposed  to  be  conferred  by  priority  of  discovery.  They  remained 
desolate  and  neglected  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  at  last 
judged  by  the  English,  that,  as  a  station  from  which  the  Spaniards  of  South 
America  might  be  annoyed  in  war,  or  visited  for  commercial  purposes  during 
peace,  these  isles  might  be  seized  and  colonised  with  advantage.  They  were 
accordingly  occupied  by  an  English  force,  and  some  slight  fortifications 
erected.  Aware  of  the  danger  to  their  empire  in  South  America  if  a 
flourishing  English  colony  should  be  established  so  near,  the  Spaniards 
sent  an  armament  from  an  American  port,  which  dispossessed  the  English, 
and  sent  them  ignominiously  home.  An  act  of  such  hostility  was  to  be 
resented.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  and  preparations 
were  at  the  same  time  commenced  for  going  to  war  if  the  Spaniards  should 
refuse  to  restore  the  islands  without  a  contest.  Negotiations  were  protracted, 
but  the  Spaniards  at  length  agreed  to  make  the  required  restitution,  but 
without  relinquishing  their  right;  while  it  was  secretly  stipulated 'that 
England,  soon  after  the  surrender,  should  evacuate  the  disputed  possession. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1771,  the  king  was  enabled  to  inform  his  par- 
liament of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Spain.  Opposition  arraigned 
the  dishonour  of  the  implied  conditions.  Junius  undertook  to  rouse  public 
opinion  on  their  side  in  the  present  letter,  which  is  more  ably  written 
than  those  on  the  subject  of  the  London  petitions. — Ed. 
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face  of  all  Europe,  not  oaly  of  the  interests  of  his  subjects, 
but  of  his  own  personal  reputation,  and  of  the  dignity  of  that 
crown  which  his  predecessors  have  worn  with  honour.  These 
are  strong  terms,  Sir,  but  they  are  supported  by  &ct  and 
argument. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  been  for  some  years  in  pos- 
session of  an  island,  to  which,  as  the  ministry  themselves 
have  repeatedly  asserted,  the  Spaniards  had  no  claim  of  right. 
The  importance  of  the  place  is  not  in  question ;  if  it  were,  a 
better  judgment  might  be  fermed  of  it  from  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Anson  and  Lord  Egmont,  and  from  the  anxiety  of  the 
Spaniards,  than  from  any  fallacious  insinuations  thrown  out 
by  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  undervalue  that  property  which 
they  are  determined  to  relinquish.  The  pretensions  of  Spain 
were  a  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  two  courts ;  they 
had  been  discussed  but  not  admitted ;  the  king  of  Spain,  in  these 
circumstances,  bids  adieu  to  amicable  negotiation,  and  appeals 
directly  to  the  sword.  The  expedition  against  Port  Egmont 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sudden,  ill-concerted  enterprise  j 
it  seems  to  have  been  conducted  not  only  with  the  usual 
military  precautions,  but  in  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
war.  A  frigate  was  first  employed  to  examine  the  strength 
of  the  place ;  a  message  was  then  sent,  demanding  immediate 
possession,  in  the  catholic  king's  name,  and  ordering  our 
people  to  depart;  at  last,  a  military  force  appears,  and  com- 
pels the  garrison  to  surrender.  A  formal  capitulation  ensues, 
and  his  Majesty's  ship,  which  might  at  least  have  been  per^ 
mitted  to  bring  home  his  troops  immediately,  is  detained  in 
port  twenty  days,  and  her  rudder  forcibly  taken  away.  This 
train  of  facts  carries  no  appearance  of  the  rashness  or  violence 
of  a  Spanish  governor ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  plan  seems 
to  have  been  formed  and  executed  in  consequence  of  deliberate 
orders,  and  a  regular  instruction  from  the  Spanish  court. 
Mr.  Bucarelli  is  not  a  pirate,  nor  has:  he  been  treated  as  such 
by  those  who  employed  him^^.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman,,  when  I.  affirm  that  our  king  owes  him  a  signal 
reparation.  Where  will  the  humiliation  of  this  country  end  I 
A  king  of  Great  Britain,  not  conteuted  with  placing  himself 

*  The  governor  of  Bnenos  Ayres^  under  whose  directioQ  the  expedition 
sent  to  taJce  possession  of  Fort  Egmont  was  forwarded ;  and  vrho,  it  was 
well  known,  did  not  act  without  authority. 
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Upon  a  level  Mdth  a  Spanish  governor,  descends  so  low  as  to 
do  a  notorious  injustice  to  that  governor.  As  a  salvo  for  his 
own  reputation,  he  has  been  advised  to  traduce  the  character 
of  a  brave  officer,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  common  robber,  when 
he  knew  with  certainty  that  Mr.  Bucarelli  had  acted  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  and  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty. 
Thus  it  happens  in  private  life,  with  a  man  who  has  no  spirit 
nor  sense  of  honour :  one  of  his  equals  orders  a  servant  to 
strike  him  ;  instead  of  returning  the  blow  to  his  master,  his 
courage  is  contented  with  throwing  an  aspersion,  equally  false 
and  public,  upon  the  character  of  the  servant. 

This  short  recapitulation  was  necessary  to  introduce  the 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  speech  of  13th  November,  1770, 
and  the  subsequent  measures  of  government.  The  excessive 
caution  with  which  the  speech  was  drawn  up  had  impressed 
upon  me  an  early  conviction  that  no  serious  resentment  was 
thought  of,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  whenever 
it  happened,  must,  in  some  degree,  be  dishonourable  to  Eng- 
land. There  appears  through  the  whole  speech  a  guard  and 
reserve  in  the  choice  of  expression,  which  shows  how  careful 
the  ministry  were  not  to  ©mbairass  their  future  prospects  by 
any  firm  or  spirited  declaration  firom  the  throne.  When  all 
hopes  of  peace  are  lost,  his  Majesty  telk  his  parliament  that 
he  is  preparing^  not  for  barbarous  war,  but  (with  all  his 
mother's  softness*) /or  a  diff&rent  sitttoMon,  An  open  act  of 
hostility,  authorised  by  the  catholic  king,  is  called  an  act  of  a 
governor.  This  act,  to  avoid  the  mention  of  a  regular  siege 
and  surrender,  passes  under  the  piratical  description  of  seising 
by  force ;  and  the  thing  taken  is  described,  not  as  a  part  of 
the  king's  territory  or  proper  dominion,  but  merely  as  a 
possession — a  word  expressly  chosen  in  contradistinction  to,  and 
exclusion  of,,  the  idea  of  right,  and  to  prepare  us  for  a  future 
surrender  both  of  the  right  and  of  the  possession.  Yet  this 
speech.  Sir,  cautious  and  equivocal  as  it  is,  cannot,  by  any 
sophistry,  be  accommodated  to  the  measures  which  have  since 
been  adopted ;  it  seemed  to  promise  that  whatever  might  be 
given  up  by  secret  stipulation,  some  care  would  be  taken  to 
save  appearances  to  the  public.     The  evefsstt  shews  us  that 

*  Alluding  to  the  vulgar  report  of  the  day,  that  the  Fri&cess  Dowager  of 
Wales  had  interiered  in  the  Spamsh  negotiation. 
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to  depart,  in  the  minutest  article,  from  the  nicety  and  strict- 
ness of  punctilio,  is  as  dangerous  to  national  honour  as  to 
female  virtue.  The  woman  who  admits  of  one  familiarity 
seldom  knows  where  to  stop,  or  what  to  refuse ;  and  when  the 
counsels  of  a  great  country  give  way  in  a  single  instance, 
when  once  they  are  inclined  to  submission,  every  step  accele- 
rates the  rapidity  of  the  descent.  The  ministry  themselves, 
when  they  framed  the  speech,  did  not  foresee  that  they  should 
ever  accede  to  such  an  accommodation  as  they  have  since 
advised  their  master  to  accept  of. 

The  king  says,  the  honour  of  my  crown  and  the  rights  of  my 
people  are  deeply  affected.  The  Spaniard,  in  his  reply,  says, 
I  give  you  hack  possession,  hu  I  adhere  to  my  claim  of  prior 
right,  reserving  the  assertion  of  it  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

The  speech  says,  I  made  an  immediate  demand  of  satisfac- 
tion, and,  if  that  fails,  I  am  prepared  to  do  myself  justice. 
This  immediate  demand  must  have  been  sent  to  Madrid  on 
the  12th  of  September,  or  in  a  few  days  after.  It  was  cer- 
tainly refused,  or  evaded,  and  the  king  has  not  done  himself 
justice ;  when  the  first  magistrate  spedks  to  the  nation,  some 
care  should  be  taken  of  his  apparent  veracity. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  say,  I  shall  not  discontinue  my 
preparations  until  I  have  received  proper  reparation  for  the 
injury.  If  this  assurance  may  be  relied  on,  what  an  enormous 
expense  is  entailed,  sine  die,  upon  this  unhappy  country ! 
Bestitution  of  a  possession,  and  reparation  of  an  injury,  are  as 
different  in  substance  as  they  are  in  language  ;  the  very  act 
of  restitution  may  contain,  as  in  this  instance  it  palpably  does, 
a  shameful  aggravation  of  the  injury.  A  man  of  spirit  does 
not  measure  the  degree  of  an  injury  hy  the  mere  positive 
damage  he  has  sustained;  he  considers  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded,  he  resents  the  superiority  asserted  over 
him,  and  rejects  with  indignation  the  claim  of  right  which 
his  adversary  endeavours  to  establish  and  would  force  him  to 
acknowledge 

The  motives  on  which  the  catholic  king  makes  restitution 
are,  if  possible,  more  insolent  and  disgraceful  to  our  sovereign 
than  even  the  declaratory  condition  annexed  to  it.  After 
taking  four  months  to  consider  whether  the  expedition  was 
undertaken  hy  his  own  orders  or  not,  he  condescends  to  disr 
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avow  the  enterprise  and  to  restore  the  island,  not  from  any 
regard  to  justice,  not  from  any  regard  he  bears  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  but  merely /row  the  persuasion  in  which  he  is  of  the 
pacific  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  at  this  rate,  if 
our  king  had  discovered  the  spirit  of  a  man,  if  he  had  made  a 
peremptory  demand  of  satisfaction,  the  king  of  Spain  would 
have  given  him  a  peremptory  refusal.  But  why  this  unseason- 
able, this  ridiculous  mention  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's 
pacific  intentions  ?  Have  they  ever  been  in  question  ?  Was 
he  the  aggressor?  Does  he  attack  foreign  powers  without 
provocation  ?  Does  he  even  resist  when  he  is  insulted  ?  No, 
Sir,  if  any  ideas  of  strife  or  hostility  have  entered  his  royal 
mind,  they  have  a  very  different  direction.  The  enemies  of 
England  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

After  all.  Sir,  to  what  kind  of  disavowal  has  the  king  of 
Spain  at  last  consented  ?  Supposing  it  made  in  proper  time, 
it  should  have  been  accompanied  with  instant  restitution,  and 
if  Mr.  Bucarelli  acted  without  orders,  he  deserved  death.  Now, 
Sir,  instead  of  immediate  restitution  we  have  a  four  months* 
negotiation ;  and  the  officer,  whose  act  is  disavowed,  returns 
to  court  and  is  loaded  with  honours. 

If  the  actual  situation  of  Europe  be  considered,  the  treachery 
of  the  king's  servants,  particularly  of  Lord  North,  who  takes 
the  whole  upon  himself,  will  appear  in  the  strongest  colours 
of  aggravation.  Our  allies  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  king  of  France's  ptesent  aversion  from  war  and  the  dis- 
traction of  his  affairs  are  notorious ;  he  is  now  in  a  state  of 
war  with  his  people ;  in  vain  did  the  catholic  king  solicit  him 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  against  us ;  his  finances  were  in 
the  last  disorder,  and  it  was  probable  that  his  troops  might 
find  sufiicient  employment  at  home.  In  these  circumstances 
we  might  have  dictated  the  law  to  Spain.  There  are  no  terms 
to  which  she  might  not  have  been  compelled  to  submit ;  at 
the  worst,  a  war  with  Spain  alone  carries  the  fairest  promise 
of  advantage.  One  good  effect  at  least  would  have  been 
immediately  produced  by  it — the  desertion  of  France  would 
have  irritated  her  ally,  and,  in  all  probability,  have  dissolved 
the  family  compact.  The  scene  is  now  fatally  changed;  the 
advantage  is  thrown  away,  the  most  favourable  opportunity  is 
lost;  hereafter  we  shall  know  the  value  of  it.    When  thri 
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French  king  is  reconciled  to  his  subjects,  when  Spain  has 
completed  her  preparations,  when  the  collected  strength  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  attacks  us  at  once,  the  king  himself 
-will  be  able  to  determine  upon  the  wisdom  or  imprudence  of 
his  present  conduct.  As  far  as  the  probability  of  argument 
extends,  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  a  conjuncture,  which 
threatens  the  very  being  of  this  country,  has  been  wilfully 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  our  own  ministry.  How  far  the 
people  may  be  animated  under  the  present  administration  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  know  with  certainty,  that,  under  the 
present  administration,  or  if  anything  like  it  should  continue, 
it  is  of  yery  little  moment  whether  we  are  a  conquered  nation 
or  not*. 

Having  travelled  thus  far  in  the  high  road  of  matter  of  fact, 
I  may  now  be  permitted  to  wander  a  little  into  the  fidid  of 
imagination.  Let  us  banish  from  our  minds  the  persuasion 
that  these  events  have  really  happened  in  the  reign  of  the 
best  of  princes ;  let  us  consider  tiiem  as  nothing  more  than 
the  materials  of  a  fable,  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  sove^ 
reign  of  some  other  country  to  be  concerned.  I  mean  to 
violate  all  the  laws  of  probability,  when  I  suppose  that  this 
imaginary  king,  after  having  voluntarily  disgraced  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  might  return  to  a  sense  of  his  dis^ 
honour ! — that  he  might  perceive  the  snare  laid  for  him  by 
his  ministers,  and  feel  a  spark  of  shame  kindling  in  his  breast. 
The  part  he  must  then  be  obli^d  to  act  would  overwhelm 
him  with  confusion.  To  his  parliament  he  must  say,  I  called 
you  together  to  receive  your  advice,  and  have  never  asked  your 

*  The  king'B  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  declaration  is  drawn 
up  in  barbarous  French,  and  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford.  This  diplo- 
matic lord  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  and  practice  of  etdquetteSf  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  profound  master  of  the  oerismoniok  I  will  not  insult  him 
by  any  reference  to  grammar  or  common  sense.  If  he  were  eren  acquainted 
with  the  common  forms  of  his  office,  I  should  think  him  as  well  qualified 
ibr  it  as  any  man  in  his  Majesty's  service.  The  reader  is  requested  to 
observe  Lord  Koehford's  method  of  authenticating  a  public  instrument. 
''  Sn  fei  de  quoi,  moi  soissign^  mi  des  principanx  aecretaiveB  d*«tat  de 
8.  M.  B.  ai  signe  la  presonte  de  ma  signature  oirdinaiw,  et  il  ioeUe 
&it  apposer  le  cachet  de  not  armes."  In  throe  lines  there  are  no  less  than 
teven  false  concords.  But  the  man  does  not  even  know  the  style  of  his 
oSoe ; — if  he  had  known  it,  he  would  haw  said, "  nous,  sousmgne,  secre* 
ture  d'«tat  de  S.  H.  B.  «voiw  rign/i/Ac-^vmoB. 
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opinion ;  to  the  merchant,  I  have  distressed  your  commerce,  I 
have  dragged  your  seamen  out  of  your  ships,  I  have  loaded  you 
with  a  grievovLS  weight  of  insurances ;  to  the  landholder,  I  told 
you  war  was  too  probable  when  I  was  determined  to  submit  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation,  I  extorted  new  taxes  from  you 
before  it  was  possible  they  could  be  wanted,  and  am  now  unable 
to  account  for  the  application  of  them ;  to  the  public  creditor, 
J  have  delivered  up  your  fortunes  a  prey  to  foreigners,  and  to 
the  vilest  of  your  fellow-subjects.  Perhaps  this  repenting 
prince  might  conclude  ^ith  one  general  acknowledgment  to 
them  all,  I  have  involved  every  rank  of  my  suhjects  in  anxiety 
and  distress,  and  have  nothing  to  offer  you  in  return  but  the 
certainty  of  national  dishonour,  an  armed  truce,  and  peace 
without  security. 

If  these  accounts  were  settled  there  would  still  remain  an 
apology  to  be  made  to  his  navy  and  to  his  army.  To  the  first  he 
would  say,  you  were  mice  the  terror  of  the  world,  but  go  back  to 
your  harbours ;  a  man  dishonoured,  as  I  am,  hoA  no  use  for 
your  service.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  appear  again 
before  his  soldiers,  even  in  the  pacific  cereirony  of  a  review  *. 
But,  wherever  he  appeared,  the  humiliating  confession  would 
be  extorted  from  him.  I  have  received  a  blow,  and  had  not 
spirit  to  resent  it ;  I  demanded  satisfaction,  and  have  accepted 
a  declaration  in  which  the  right  to  strike  me  again  is  asserted 
and  confirmed.  His  countenance  at  least  would  speak  this 
language,  and  even  his  guards  would  blush  for  him. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument.  The  ministry,  it  seems, 
are  labouring  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  honour 
of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has 
yet  been  only  started  in  discourse,  for,  in  effect,  both  objects 
have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  understand  the  dis- 
tinction, nor  what  use  the  ministry  propose  to  make  of  it. 
The  king's  honour  is  that  of  his  people.  Their  real  honour  and 
real  interest  are  the  same ;  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain 
punctilio*  A  clear,  unblemished  character  comprehends  not 
only  the  integrity  that  will  not  offer,  but  the  spirit  that  will  not 
submit  to  an  mjury ;  and  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individual  or 
to  a  community  it  is  the  foundation  of  peace,  of  independence, 

*  A  mistake.  Ha  appeazs  hekte  tiiem  every  ^y  witk  iko  audc  of  A 
blow  upon  his  face. — Prohpudorl — Junius. 
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and  of  safety.  Private  credit  is  wealth,  public  honour  is 
security  ;  the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  supports  its 
flight ;  strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  flx  him  to  the  earth. 

JUNIUS. 


It  was  against  the  preceding  letter  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged  by  the 
ministry  to  muster  his  aigmnentative  powers.  His  answer,  published  in  1771, 
is  entitled,  **  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands ; "' 
from  which  the  following  is  worth  transcribing : — 

*'  Of  Junius  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  he  scatters  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions among  the  vulgar ;  for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserve,  and  endea- 
vours to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  and  of  civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they 
are  going,  and  careless  what  may  be  their  prey.  Junius  has  sometimes  made 
his  satire  felt,  but  let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom  of  the 
shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has  sometimes  sported  with  lucky 
malice ;  but  to  him  that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  sarcastic  in 
a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  in  a  coat  of  darkness, 
he  may  do  much  mischief  with  little  strength.  Novelty  captivates  the  super- 
ficial and  thoughtless ;  vehemence  delights  the  discontented  and  turbulent. 
He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  truth  will  always  have  an  audience ;  he 
that  vilifies  established  authority  will  always  find  abettors. 

"  Junius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  impudence  which  has  rarely 
glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  monster 
makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  provided  for  his  safety  by  impenetrable 
secrecy,  he  had  nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  enemies  whom  he 
knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark.  Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in 
all  the  immunities  of  invisibility ;  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  has  been 
bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of  shame — he  has  been  confident.  As  a  rhetorician, 
he  has  the  art  of  persuading  when  he  seconded  desire ;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has 
convinced  those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist,  he  has  taught  that 
virtue  may  disgrace ;  and  as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults 
on  the  high.  Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  has  been  able  to  advance  it ; 
finding  the  nation  combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  it.  Let  us 
abstract  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence,  and  withdraw  firom  his  efficacy 
the  sympathetic  favour  of  plebeian  malignity ;  I  do  not  say  that  we  shall 
leave  him  nothing;  the  cause  that  I  defend  scorns  the  help  of  falsehood; 
but  if  we  leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  praise  1 

**  It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of  periods,  or  his 
fertility  of  allusion,  that  he  detains  the  cits  of  London  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no  cognizance.  They  admire 
bim  for  virtues  like  their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of  out- 
tage,  for  rage  of  de£|mation  and  audacity  of  fiilsehood.  The  supporters  of 
the  Bill  of  Righti  fe  i  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dexterities  of  sophistry; 
their  faculties  are  better  proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  Bellas  or  barbarity  of 
Beckford  ;  but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and  they  are  there- 
fore sure  that  Junius  is  in&Ilible.  Those  who  know  not  whither  he  would 
lead  them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  those  who  cannot  find  his  meanings 
hope  he  meaoi  rebellion. 
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Jnnios  is  an  nnuiual  phenomenon  on  which  some  have  gazed  with 
wonder,  and  some  with  terror,  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  passions. 
He  will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed,  or  more  attentively  examined,  and 
what  folly  has  taken  for  a  comet  that,  from  its  flaming  hair,  shook  pestilence 
and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a  meteor  formed  by  the  vapours 
of  putrefying  democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  effervescence  of 
interest  struggling  with  conviction,  which  after  having  plunged  its  followers 
in  a  bog,  will  leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regarded  it 

"  Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius  secure  firom  criticism, 
though  his  expressions  are  often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  should  never 
have  stationed  him  where  he  has  placed  himself^  had  I  not  rated  him  by  his 
morals  rather  than  his  faculties.  *  What,'  says  Pope,  '  must  be  the  priest, 
where  the  monkey  is  a  god  V  What  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  party  of  which 
the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and  Townshend  ? 

"  Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  therefore  tell  it  He  is  an  enemy 
to  the  ministry,  he  sees  them  hourly  growing  stronger.  He  knows  that  a 
war  at  once  unjust  and  unsuccessful  would  have  certainly  displaced  them, 
and  is  therefore,  in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  war  was  not  unjustly 
made,  and  unsuccessfully  conducted ;  but  there  are  others  whose  thoughts  are 
less  clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes,  perhaps,  are  less  consequentially 
digested,  who  declare  that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  condemn  the 
ministry  for  not  doing  that  from  which  a  rupture  would  naturally  have  fol* 
lowed." 

Of  this  pamphlet  the  ministry  were  not  a  little  proud ;  and  especially  as 
they  made  no  doubt  that  Junius  would  hereby  be  drawn  into  a  paper  con- 
test with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  hence  they  would  possess  a  greater  &cility 
of  detecting  him.  Junius  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  trap  laid  for 
him,  and  made  no  direct  reply  whatever. 


LETTER  XLiri 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

SiK,  February  6,  1771. 

I  HOPE  your  correspondent  Junius  is  better  employed  than  in 
answering  or  reading  the  criticisms  of  a  newspaper.  This  is 
a  task  from  which,  if  he  were  inclined  to  submit  to  it,  his 
friends  ought  to  relieve  him  *.  Upon  this  principle  I  shall 
undertake  to  answer  Anti-Junius^  more,  I  believe,  to  his 
conviction  than  to  his  satisfaction.  Not  daring  to  attack  the 
main  body  of  Junius  s  last  letter,  he  triumphs  in  having,  as 

*  In  his  Preface  (p.  91),  Junius  says  his  "  subordinate  character  is  never 
guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal;"  but  does  not  this  com- 
mencement savour  strongly  of  laudation  ?-<-£d. 
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he  thinks,  surprised  an  outpost,  and  cut  off  a  detached 
argument,  a  mere  straggling  proposition.  But  even  in  this 
petty  warfare,  he  shall  find  himself  defeated. 

Junius  does  not  speak  of  the  Spanish  nation  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  England.  He  applies  that  description,  with  the 
strictest  truth  and  justice,  to  the  Spanish  Court,  From  the 
moment  when  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourhon  ascended 
that  throne,  their  i^hole  system  of  government  was  inverted 
and  became  hostile  to  this  country.  Unity  of  possession 
introduced  a  unity  of  politics,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  Imd 
reason  when  he  said  to  his  grandson,  "TA«  Pyrenees  are 
removed.''  The  history  of  the  present  century  is  one  con- 
tinued confirmation  of  the  prophecy. 

The  assertion  *'  That  violence  and  oppression  at  Kom^  can 
only  he  supported  by  treachery  and  submission  abroad"  is 
applied  to  a  free  people  whose  rights  are  invaded,  not  to  the 
goverament  of  a  country  where  despotic  or  absolute  power  is 
confessedly  vested  in  the  prince ;  and  with  this  application, 
the  assertion  is  true.  An  absolute  monarch  having  no  points 
to  carry  at  home  will  naturally  maintain  the  honour  of  his 
crown  in  all  his  transactions  with  foreign  powers.  But  if  we 
could  suppose  the  sovereign  of  a  free  nation  possessed  with  a 
design  to  make  himself  absolute,  he  would  be  inconsistent 
with  himself  if  he  suffered  his  projects  to  be  interrupted  or 
embarrassed  by  a  foreign  war,  unless  that  war  tended,  as  in 
some  cases  it  might,  to  promote  his  principal  design.  Of  the 
three  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  of  conduct  (quoted  by 
Anti'Junius)  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  only  one  in 
point.  Harry  the  Eighth,  by  the  submission  of  his  parlia- 
ment, was  as  absolute  a  prince  as  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  government  was  not  oppressive  to  the 
people ;  and  as  to  her  foreign  wars,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
that  they  were  unavoidable.  The  national  honour  was  not  in 
question.  She  was  compelled  to  fight  in  defence  of  her  own 
person  and  of  her  title  to  the  crown.  In  the  common  course 
of  selfish  policy,  Oliver  Cromwell  should  have  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  foreign  powers,  or  at  least  have  avoided  disputes 
with  them  the  better  to  establish  his  tyranny  at  home.  Had 
he  been  only  a  bad  man,  he  would  have  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  the  nation  to  the  success  of  his  domestic  policy.  But,  with 
all  his  crimes,  he  had  the  spirit  of  an  Englishman.    The 
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condact  of  such  a  man  most  always  be  an  exception  to  vulgar 
rules.  He  had  abilities  sufficient  to  reconcile  contradictions, 
and  to  make  a  great  nation  at  the  same  moment  unhappy  and 
formidable.  If  it  were  not  for  the  respect  I  bear  the  minister, 
I  could  name  a  man  who,  without  one  grain  of  understanding, 
can  do  half  as  much  as  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  a  secret  system  in  the  closet,  and 
what  may  be  the  object  of  it,  are  questions  which  can  only  be 
determined  by  appearances,  and  on  which  every  man  must 
decide  for  himself. 

The  whole  plan  of  Junius *s  letter  proves  that  he  himself 
makes  no  distinction  hetween  the  reid  honour  of  the  crown 
and  the  real  interest  of  the  people.  In  the  climax,  to  which 
your  correspondent  objects,  Junius  adopts  the  language  of  the 
court,  and  by  that  conformity,  gives  strength  to  his  argument. 
He  says  that,  "  the  king  has  not  only  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
his  people^  but  (what  was  likely  to  touch  him  more  nearly) 
his  personal  repiUatioUy  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown" 

The  queries  put  by  Anti-Jtmius  can  only  be  answered  by 
the  ministry*.  Abandoned  as  they  are,  I  fancy  they  will  not 
confess  that  they  have,  for  so  many  years,  maintained  pos- 
session of  another  man's  property.  After  admitting  the 
assertion  of  the  ministry,  viz.,  that  the  Spaniards  had  no 
rightful  claim,  and  after  justifying  them  for  saying  so,  it  is 
his  business,  not  mine,  to  give  us  some  good  reason  for  their 
suffering  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to  he  a  subject  of  negotiation. 
He  admits  the  facts ; — let  him  reconcile  them  if  he  can. 

The  last  paragraph  brings  us  back  to  the  original  question, 
whether  the  Spanish  declaration  contains  such  a  satisfaction 
as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  accepted.  This 
was  the  field  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  encountered 
Junius  openly  and  fairly.  But  here  he  leaves  the  argument 
as  no  longer  defensible.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  one 
general  admonition  to  my  fellow-subjects ; — that,  when  they 
hear  these  matters  debated,  they  should  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  misled  by  general  declamations  upon  the  conveniences 
of  peace,  or  the  miseries  of  war.     Between  peace  and  war, 

*  A  writer,  ifibscribingf  himself  Antv-Juniau,  attacked  the  preceding^ 
letter  of  Junius  in  three  suceesnive  numbers  of  the  Public  Adyertiser,  in 
Februaiy,  1771 ;  but,  after  the  extracts  inserted  from  Dr.  Johnson,  his  letters 
are  hardly  entitled  to  farther  notice^ 
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abstractedly,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  a  question  in  the 
mind  of  a  rational  being.  The  real  questions  are,  Have  we 
any  security  that  the  peace  we  have  so  dearly  purchased  wiU 
last  a  twelvemonth?  and  if  not, — have  we,  or  have  we  not, 
sacrificed  the  fairest  opportunity  of  making  war  with  ad- 
vantage ? 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLIV  *. 

TO   THE   PEINTEB   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  April  22,  1771. 

To  write  for  profit  "without  taxing  the  press,  to  write  for 
fame  and  to  be  unknown,  to  support  the  intrigues  of  faction 

**  The  debates  in  parliament  had  never  yet  been  regularly  and  avowedly 
published  in  the  newspapers.  But  various  artifices  had  been  used  in  order  to 
make  them  known,  under  some  affectation  of  disguise,  by  which  the  general 
curiosity  might  be  gratified  without  provoking  parliamentary  censure. 
Even  this  disguise  began  to  be  laid  aside  under  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  had  begun  to  be  exercised  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign.  This  freedom  was,  however,  frequently  .checked  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  printers  of  any  publication  in  which  either  House  was 
mentioned  were  liable  to  be  summoned  before  that  House,  confined, 
reprimanded,  severely  fined,  and  only  dismissed  after  they  had  made  the 
most  humiliating  submissions,  and  paid  large  sums  of  money  in  fines  and 
fees.  A  Lord  Marchmont,  especially,  used  to  watch  with  suspicious  vigilance 
over  the  newspapers^  and  to  make  motions  against  their  printers  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  whenever  any  of  the  proceedings  of  that  House  were,  however 
slightly,  mentioned  in  the  papers.  The  public  endured  this  severe  use  of  the 
privilege  of  parliament  with  great  impatience.  The  printers  of  the  news- 
papers were  from  time  to  time  encouraged  to  set  it  at  defiance.  At  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  1771,  the  matter  was  brought  to  trial  between 
the  people  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament  had  been  printed  in  the  different 
newspapers.  Colonel  Onslow  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  printers,  as  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
The  printers  were  summoned  to  attend  the  House.  Those  who  obeyed  the 
summons,  obtained,  on  easy  terms,  their  pardon.  Eobert  Thompson,  and 
John  Wheble,  printers  of  the  Gazetteer,  and  the  Middlesex  J&umaly  slighted 
the  order;  and  a  proclamation  was  therefore  issued,  oifering  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  to  apprehend  them.  On  the  13th  of  March,  the  printers  of  the 
Moi-oiinff  Chronicle,  the  St.  JaTnes'a  Chronicle,  the  London,  the  ilr  hitehaU, 
and  the  General  Evening,  Posts,  and  the  London  Packet,  were  also  ordered 
to  attend  the  House  of  Commons.   J.  Miller,  printer  of  the  London  Evening 
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and  to  be  disowned,  as  a  dangerous  auxiHary,  by  every  party 
in  the  kingdom,  are  contradictions  which  the  minister  must 

Post,  slighting  this  order,  a  messenger  from  the  Commons  was,  on  the  14th, 
sent  to  take  him  into  custody. 

While  these  proceedings  went  on  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  against  the 
printers,  the  city  was  in  a  commotion  against  their  vezatioui  measures.  Mr, 
Wilkes,  now  alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  concerted  a 
plan  to  baffle  all  the  wrath  of  the  Commons.  Wheble  was  apprehended,  in 
consequence  of  the  proclamation,  on  the  15th,  and  was  brought  before  him, 
then  the  sitting  alderman  at  Guildhall.  In  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  proclamation,  Wilkes  discharged  Wheble;  bound 
him  over  to  prosecute  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  apprehended; 
obliged  that  person  to  give  bail  for  his  future,  appearance  in  trial ;  and  sent 
notice  of  these  proceedings  to  Lord  Halifax,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state.  A  messenger  from  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  on  the  House  of 
Commons  was  sent  to  take  into  custody  Miller,  the  refractory  printer  of  the 
London  Evening  Post  Miller  was  instructed  to  charge  that  messenger  as 
guilty  of  an  assault,  if  he  should  attempt  to  seize  him,  to  call  in  a  constable 
to  take  him  into  custody,  and  to  carry  him  before  the  city  magistrates.  All 
this  was  done.  Whittam,  the  messenger  from  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  attempt^ 
ing  to  seize  Miller,  was,  by  him,  carried  before  the  liord  Mayor;  who,  with 
Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  committed  Whittam  to  Wood  Street-conipter, 
and  afterwards  held  him  to  bail  for  his  future  appearance. 

At  the  news  of  this  invasion  of  their  privileges,  the  Commons  were  highly 
enraged.  They  summoned  Crosby,  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  attend  in  his  place,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  committing  a  messenger  from  the  Etouse  of 
Commons  into  custody.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend  the  House,  but 
refused,  unless  he  might  attend  in  his  place  as  Member  for  Middlesex.  On 
the  19th,  Crosby  and  Oliver  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Conmions.  They  justi- 
fied, or  attempted  to  justify,  their  conduct,  by  pleading  their  obligation  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  city.  The  ministers  and  their  friends 
earnestly  proposed  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  should  be  at  least 
committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  The  minority 
contended  with  every  argument  which  zeal  could  suggest  in  their  &vour. 
Oliver  was  sent  to  the  Tower  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  debate.  The 
recognizance  of  Whittam  the  messenger  was  erased  out  of  the  minute  book 
of  recognizances  belonging  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  court  The  determination 
in  respect  to  Crosby,  the  Mayor,  was  delayed,  only  because  illness  made  him 
unable  to  continue  in  the  House  till  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
On  the  27th,  the  Lord  Mayor  again  attended  in  his  place,  refused  all  con- 
cessions, and  was  also  sent  to  the  Tower.  Wilkes  had  received  a  second 
order  to  attend  the  House,  which  he  slighted  equally  as  the  first.  He  was 
a  third  time  summoned  to  attend  on  the  8th  of  April.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
majority,  aware  that  he  would  still  slight  their  summons,  contrived  to  waive 
the  contention  which  he  courted  by  adjourning  over  the  day  on  which  he  was 
last  ordered  to  attend,  and  then  ceasing  from  any  farther  repetition  of  their 
summons. 

In  the  mean  time  Crosby,  Wilkes,  and  Oliver,  were  extolled  as  the  firm 
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reconcile,  before  I  forfeit  mj  credit  with  the  public.  I  may 
quit  the  service,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suspect  mo  of 
desertion.  The  reputation  of  these  papers  is  an  honourable 
pledge  for  my  attachment  to  the  people.  To  sacrifice  a 
respected  character,  and  to  renounce  the  esteem  of  society, 
requires  more  than  Mr.  Wedderbume's  resolution*;  and 
though,  in  him,  it  was  rather  a  profession  than  a  desertion  of 
his  principles  (I  speak  tenderly  of  this  gentleman,  for  when 

Iriendg  of  the  fieedem  of  discussion.  The  tluinks  of  the  Common  Council  were 
eagedy  yoted  to  them.  A  committee  of  the  Common  Council  was  appointed 
to  assist  then  in  their  defence.  To  defray  the  necessary  expense,  a  sum  of 
money  was  zeaioosly  granted. .  In  their  passage  through  the  streets,  between 
the  Mansion  House,  the  Housd  of  Commons,  and  the  Tower,  they  were 
followed  by  an  immense  crowd,  consisting  not  merely  of  the  populace,  but  of 
the  livery,  who  were  zealous  in  whatever  could  thwart  the  House  of  Commons 
or  the  views  of  the  administration.  In  the  Tower,  the  Mayor  and  Alderman 
Oliver  were  visited  by  the  leaders  of  the  minority  in  parliament;  and  had  s 
table  kept  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Application  was  made  to  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Coiurts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  to  admit 
them  to  bail.  Both  these  judges,  however,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  refused  to  interpose  between  that  House  and 
the  prisoners.  Th^  vcsnained,  therefore,  in  confinement  till  the  prorogation 
of  that  session  of  parliament..  They  were  then,  of  course,  set  at  liberty;  as 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  ceased.  They  were  received, 
when  t&ey  left  the  Tower,  with  many  expressions  of  congratulation  by  their 
£^ow-cxtizens.  The  printers  were  presented  with  a  gratification  in  money 
firom  the  supporters  o€  the  Bill  of  Bights.  Whittam,  the  messenger,  was 
saved  by  a  noli  protequi  firom  the  prosecution  which  was  in  the  printer's 
name  urged  against  hiuL  The  city,  after  Crosby  and  Oliver  were  at  liberty, 
again  petitioned  the  king  i^inst  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  period 
of  this  spirited  resistance,  the  printers  of  newspapers  have  been  tacitly  suf- 
fered to  publish  such  accounts  as  they  could  procure  of  the  debates  in  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament  without  punishment,  unless  when  those  accounts 
have  misrepresented  or  vilified  the  proceedings  of  either  House. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  while  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  were 
still  is  the  Tower,  Junius  wrote  the  present  letter  (No.  44).  Its  design  is  to 
prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  right  to  imprison  for  any  contempt  of 
their  anthori^.  It  may  net  be  one  of  his  most  powerful  or  constitutional 
productions,  yet  it  contains  much  force  of  reasoning,  authority,  and  eloquence. 
In  a  private  note  to  Alderman  Wilkes  (Private  Letters,  No.  70,  vol.  ii.)  he 
says, ''  the  pains  I  took  with  that  paper  are  greater  than  I  can  express  to 
you." — Ed. 

*  Mr.  Wedderburae,  progressively  Baron  Loughborough  and  Earl  of  Boss* 
lyn,  had,  on  the  12th  of  January  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  been  pro- 
moted to  the  offices  ef  Solicitor- General,  and  coiforer  to  the  queen.  His  politics 
may,  therefore,  be  ascertained  without  trouble ;  yet  he  had  been  inducted 
into  public  life  under  the  auspices  of  George  Grenville  after  the  latter  had 
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treachery  is  in  question,  I  think  we  should  make  allowances 
for  a  Scotchman),  yet  we  have  seen  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and  almost  bereft  of 
his  faculties.  But  in  truth,  Sir,  I  have  left  no  room  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  piety  of  Saint  James's,  My  offences 
are  not  to  be  redeemed  by  recantation  or  repentance.  On  one 
side,  our  vrarmest  patriots  would  disclaim  me  as  a  burthen  to 
their  honest  ambition.  On  the  other,  the  vilest  prostitution, 
if  Junius  could  descend  to  it,  would  lose  its  natural  merit  and 
influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  treachery  be  no  longer  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  royal  favour. 

The  persons  who  till  within  these  few  years,  have  been 
most  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  high  church  and  preroga- 
tive, are  now,  it  seems,  the  great  assertors  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  sudden  alteration  of  their 
sentiments  or  language  carries  with  it  a  suspicious  appearance. 
When  I  hear  tlie  undefined  privileges  of  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature  exalted  by  Tories  and  Jacobites,  at  the 
expense  of  those  strict  rights  which  are  known  to  the  subject, 
and  limited  by  the  laws,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some 
mischievous  scheme  is  in  i^tation  to  destroy  both  law  and 
privilege  by  opposing  them  to  each  other.  They  who  have 
uniformly  denied  the  power  of  the  whole  legislature  to  alter 
the  descent  of  the  crown,  and  whose  ancestors,  in  rebellion 
against  his  Majesty's  family,  have  defended  that  doctrine  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  now  tell  us  that  privilege  of  par- 
liament is  the  only  rale  of  right,  and  the  chief  security  of  the 
public  freedom.  I  fear.  Sir,  that  while  forms  remain,  there 
has  been  some  material  change  in  the  substance  of  our 
constitution.  The  opinions  of  these  men  were  too  absurd  to 
be  so  easily  renounced.  Liberal  minds  are  open  to  convic- 
tion— liberal  doctrines  are  capable  of  improvement.  There 
are  proselytes  from  atheism,  but  none  from  superstition.  If 
their  present  professions  were  sincere,  I  think  they  could  not 
but  be  highly  offended  at  seeing  a  question  conceming  par- 
liamentary privilege  unnecessarily  started  at  a  season  so 
unfavourable  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  so  very  mean 

professed  the  principles  of  Whiggism,  and  while  he  was  a  partisan  of  Lotd 
Rockingham  ;  and  it  is  to  this  defection  from  the  tenets  Mr.  Wedderbume 
avowed  till  this  period^  that  our  author  here  alludes. 
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and  insignificant  a  person  as  the  minor  Onslow  *.  They  knew 
that  the  present  House  of  Commons,  having  commenced 
hostilities  with  the  people,  and  degraded  the  authority  of  the 
laws  hy  their  own  example,  were  likely  enough  to  he  resisted, 
per  fas  et  nefas.  If  they  were  really  friends  to  privilege,  they 
would  have  thought  the  question  of  right  too  dangerous  to  be 
hazarded  at  this  season,  and,  without  the  formality  of  a 
convention,  would  have  left  it  undecided. 

I  have  been  silent  hitherto,  though  not  from  that  shameful 
indifference  about  the  interests  of  society  which  too  many  of 
us  profess,  and  call  moderation.  I  confess,  Sir,  that  I  felt  the 
prejudices  of  my  education,  in  favour  of  a  House  of  Commons, 
still  hanging  about  me.  I  thought  that  a  question  between 
law  and  privilege  f  could  never  be  brought  to  a  formal 
decision  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  sernce,  or  a 
manifest  diminution  of  legal  liberty; — that  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  carefully  avoided:  and  when  I  saw  that  the 
violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  carried  them  too  far 
to  retreat,  I  determined  not  to  deliver  a  hasty  opinion  upon  a 
matter  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance. 

The  state  of  things  is  much  altered  in  this  country  since  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  our  representatives  against  the  direct 
power  of  the  crown.  We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
prerogative,  but  everything  from  undue  influence.  Formerly 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  people  that  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
should  be  left  unlimited  and  undefined.  At  present  it  is  not 
only  their  interest,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  essentially  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  that  the  privileges  of  par 
liament  should  be  .strictly  ascertained  and  confined  within  the 
narrowest  bounds  the  nature  of  their  institution  will  admit  of. 
Upon  the  same  principle  on  which  I  would  have  resisted 
prerogative  in  the  last  century,  I  now  resist  privilege.  It  is 
indifferent  to  me  whether  the  crown,  by  its  own  immediate 


*  It  was  this  gentleman,  afterwards  Lord  Onslow,  who  moved  the  resolution 
against  the  printers  already  noticed ;  and  who  commenced  a  prosecution  for 
defJEimation  against  Home,  in  which  he  was  not  successful. 

+  The  transaction  referred  to  is  the  resistance  of  the  authority  of  a  mere 
royal  proclamation,  and  a  mere  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  city ;  the  arrests  and  counter-arrests  that  followed ;  and 
the  commitment  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  the  Tower.  See  pre- 
vious note,  p.  828,  and  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  92. — £d. 
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act,  imposes  new,  and  dispenses  with  old  laws,  or  whether 
the  same  arbitrary  power  produces  the  same  effects  through 
the  medium  of  the  House  of  Commons.     We  trusted  our 
representatives  with  privileges  for  their  own  defence  and 
ours.     We  cannot  hinder  their  desertion,  but  we  can  pre- 
vent their  carrying  over  their  arms  to  the  service  of  the 
enemy.     It  will  be  said  that  I  begin  with  endeavouring  to 
reduce  the  argument  concerning  privilege  to  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  convenience — that  I  deny  at  one  moment  what  I 
would  allow  at  another — and  that  to  resist  the  power  of  & 
prostituted  House  of  Commons,  may  establish  a  precedent  in- 
jurious to  all  future  parliaments.     To  this  I  answer  generally, 
that  human  affairs  are  in  no  instance  governed  by  strict  posi- 
tive right.    If  change  of  circumstances  were  to  have  no  weight 
in  directing  our  conduct  and  opinions,  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  mankind  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  contention  be- 
tween positive  and  equitable  right.     Society  would  be  a  state 
of  war,  and  law  itself  would  be  injustice.     On  this  general 
ground  it  is  highly  reasonable  that  the  degree  of  our  submis- 
sion to  privileges,  which  have  never  been  defined  by  any  posi- 
tive law,  shoidd  be  considered  as  a  question  of  convenience, 
and  proportioned  to  the  confidence  we  repose  in  the  integrity 
of  our  representatives.     As  to  the  injury  we  may  do  to  any 
future  and  more  respectable  House  of  Commons,  I  own  I  am 
not  now  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  more  plentiful  harvest 
of  parliamentary  virtue  in  one  year  than  another.    Our  politi- 
cal climate  is  severely  altered ;  and,  without  dwelling  upon 
the  depravity  of  modem  times,  I  think  no  reasonable  man 
will  expect  that,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  the  enormous 
influence  of  the  crown  should  cease  to  prevail  over  the  virtue 
of  individuals.     The  mischief  lies  too  deep  to  be  cured  by  any 
remedy  less  than  some  great  convulsion  which  may  either 
carry  back  the  constitution  to  its  original  principles  or  utterly 
destroy  it.     I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  first  session  after  the 
next  election,  some  popular  measures  may  be  adopted.     The 
present  House  of  Commons  have  injured  themselves  by  a  too 
early  and  public  profession  of  their  principles ;  and  if  a  strain 
of  prostitution,  which  had  do  example,  were  within  the  reach 
of  emulation,  it  might  be  imprudent  to  hazard  the  experiment 
too  soon.     But  after  all.  Sir,  it  is  very  immaterial  whether  a 
House  of  Commons  shall  preserve  their  virtue  for  a  week,  a 
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month,  or  a  year.  The  influence  which  makes  a  septennial 
parliament  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  has  a 
permanent  operation  and  cannot  fail  of  success.  Mj  premiijes, 
I  know,  will  be  denied  in  argument,  but  every  man's  conscience 
tells  him  they  are  true.  It  remains,  then,  to  be  considered 
whether  it  be  for  the  interests  of  the  people  that  privilege  of 
parliament  (which*,  in  respect  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  acquiesced  under,  is  merely  nominal)  should 
be  contracted  within  some  certain  limits,  or  whether  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  power  arbitrary  upon  the 
face  of  it,  and  notoriously  under  the  direction  of  the  crown. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decline  the  question  of  right.  On  the  con- 
trary, Sir,  I  join  issue  with  the  advocates  for  privilege,  and  affirm 
that,  '^  excepting  the  cases  wherein  the  House  of  Commons  are 
a  court  of  judicature  (to  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  office, 
a  coercive  power  must  belong),  and  excepting  such  contempts 
as  immediately  interrupt  their  proceedings,  they  have  no  legal 
authority  to  imprison  any  man  for  any  supposed  violation  of 
privilege  whatsoever." — It  is  not  pretended  that  privilege,  as 
now  claimed,  has  ever  been  defined  or  confirmed  by  statute ; 
neither  can  it  be  said,  with  any  colour  of  truth,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  England  which  had  grown  into  pi^scrip- 
tion  long  before  we  knew  anything  of  the  existence  of  a  House  of 
Commons.  As  for  the  law  of  parliament,  it  is- only  another 
name  for  the  privilege  in  question;  and  since  the  power  of  creat- 
ing new  privileges  has  been  formally  renounced  by  both 
Houses— since  there  is  no  code,  in  which  we  can  study  the  law 
of  parliament,  we  have  but  one  way  left  to  make  onrselveB 
acquainted  with  it,  that  is,  to  compare  the  nature  of  the  in- 
stitution of  a  House  of  Commons  with  the  facts  upon  record. 
To  establish  a  claim  of  privilege  in  either  House,  and  to  dis- 

*  The  necessity  of  securing  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  king'a 
power,  so  that  no  interraption  might  be  givMi  either  to  the  attendance  of  the 
members  in  parliament,  or  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  was  the  foundation  of 
pailiamentarj  privilege;  and  we  may  observe,  in  all  the  addresses  of  new 
appointed  speakers  to  the  soverc^,  the  ntmost  privilege  tiiey  demand  Is 
liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  from  arrests.  The  rtaey  word  privilege,  means 
BO  more  than  immunity  or  a  safe-guard  to  the  party  who  possesses  it,  and 
can  never  be  construed  into  an  active  power  of  invading  the  rights  of  others." 
— Jcwius. 

This  and  seme  of  the  following  notes  form  part  of  a  letter  signed  a  ^Whig^ 
■ad  wiU  be  liDand  in  the  Ilifcellwieoiis  GoUeetieni  Ko.  95» 
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tingtash  original  right  from  usurpation,  it  must  appear  that 
it  is  indispensahly  necessary  for  the  perfonnance  of  the  duty 
they  are  employed  in,  and  also  that  it  has  heen  uniformly 
allowed.  From  the  first  part  of  this  description  it  follows 
clearly,  that  whatever  privilege  does  of  right  belong  to  the 
present  House  of  Commons  did  equally  belong  to  the  first 
assembly  of  their  predecessors,  was  as  completely  vested  in 
them,  and  might  have  been  exercised  in  the  same  extent 
From  the  second,  we  must  infer  that  privileges  which,  for 
several  centuries,  were  not  only  never  allowed,  but  never 
even  claimed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  must  be  founded 
upon  usurpation.  The  constitutional  duties  of  a  House  of 
Commons  are  not  very  complicated  nor  mysterious.  They 
ftre  to  propose  or  assent  to  wholesome  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.  They  are  to  grant  the  necessary  aids  to  the  king; 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  prosecute  treason 
or  high  crimes  against  the  state.  If  unlimited  privilege  be 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  these  duties,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that,  for  many  centuries  after  the  institution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  were  never  performed.  I  am 
not  bound  to  prove  a  negative,  but  I  appeal  to  the  English 
history  when  I  affirm  that,  with  the  exceptions  already  stated 
(which  yet  I  might  safely  relinquish),  there  is  no  precedent, 
from  the  year  1^65  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the 
House  of  Commons  having  impriscmed  any  man  (not  a  mem- 
ber of  their  House)  for  contempt  or  breach  of  privilege  In 
the  most  flagrant  cases,  and  when  their  acknowledged  privi- 
leges were  most  grossly  violated,  the  poor  Commons,  as  they 
then  styled  themselves,  never  took  the  power  of  punishment 
into  Uieir  own  hands.  They  either  sought  redress  by  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  or,  what  is  more  remarkable,  applied  for  jus- 
tice to  die  House  of  Lords ;  and  when  satisfaction  was  denied 
them  or  d^ayed,  their  only  remedy  was  to  refuse  proceeding 
upon  the  king's  business.  So  little  conception  had  our  an- 
cestors of  the  monstrous  doctrines  now  maintained  concem- 
mg  privilege,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  even  liberty  of 
speech,  the  vital  principle  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  was 
restrained,  by  the  queen's  authority,  to  a  simple  aye  or  no ; 
and  this  restriction,  though  imposed  upon  three  successive  par- 
liaments*, was  never  once  disputed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  In  the  yean  1593. 1597,  and  1601. 
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I  know  there  are  many  precedents  of  arbitrary  commitments 
for  contempt  But,  besides  that  they  are  of  too  modem  a 
date  to  warrant  a  presumption  that  such  a  power  was  originally 
vested  in  the  House  of  Commons — Fact  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute Bight,  If  it  does,  general  warrants  were  lawful.  An 
ordinance  of  the  two  houses  has  a  force  equal  to  law;  and  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Commons  in  1621,  in  the 
case  of  Edward  Lloyd  *,  is  a  good  precedent,  to  warrant  the 
like  proceedings  against  any  man  who  shall  unadvisedly  men- 
tion the  folly  of  a  king  or  the  ambition  of  a  princess.  The 
truth  is,  Sir,  that  the  greatest  and  most  exceptionable  part  of 
the  privileges  now  contended  for,  were  introduced  and  asserted 
by  a  House  of  Commons  which  abolished  both  monarchy  and 
peerage,  and  whose  proceedings,  although  they  ended  in  one 
glorious  act  of  substantial  justice,  could  no  way  be  reconciled 
to  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Their  successors  profited  by 
the  example,  and  confirmed  their  power  by  a  moderate  or 
a  popular  use  of  it.  Thus  it  grew  by  degrees  from  a  noto- 
rious innovation  at  one  period,  to  be  tacitly  admitted  as  the 
privilege  of  parliament  at  another. 

If,  however,  it  could  be  proved,  from  considerations  of 
necessity  or  convenience,  that  an  unlimited  power  of  commit- 
ment ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  have  exercised  it  without  opposition,  still, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  the  presumption  is  strongly  against 
them.  It  is  a  leading  maxim  of  the  laws  of  England  (and 
without  it  all  laws  are  nugatory),  that  there  is  no  right  with- 
out a  remedy,  nor  any  legal  power  without  a  legal,  course  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Let  the  power  now  in  question  be  tried 
by  this  rule.  The  speaker  issues  his  warrant  of  attachment. 
The  party  attached  either  resists  force  with  force,  or  appeals 
to  a  magistrate,  who  declares  the  warrant  illegal,  and  dis- 
charges the  prisoner.    Does  the  law  provide  no  legal  means 

*  Lloyd,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  had  ridiculed  the  daughter  of  James 
the  First  and  her  consQrt,  for  which  complaint  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  on  investigation,  chose  to  think  the  words  sufficiently  proved, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  "  set  on  the  pillory  at  Westminster  for  two  hours,  to 
ride  backward  upon  a  horse  without  a  saddle  with  the  horse's  tail  in  his 
hand,  to  have  labels  affixed  on  his  head,  indicating  that  he  had  been  found 
guilty  of  using  '  false,  malicious,  and  despiteful  speeches  against  the  king's 
daughter  and  her  husband/  to  be  again  pilloried  in  Cheapside,  and  to  be 
fined  10002. 
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for  enforcing  a  legal  warrant?  Is  there  no  regular  pro- 
ceeding pointed  out  in  our  law  books  to  assert  and  vindicate 
the  auUiority  of  so  high  a  court  as  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
The  question  is  answered  directly  by  the  fact.  Their  un- 
lawful commands  are  resisted,  and  they  have  no  remedy. 
The  imprisonment  of  their  own  member^  is  revenge  indeed, 
but  it  is  no  assertion  of  the  privilege  they  contend  for*. 
Their  whole  proceeding  stops,  and  there  they  stand, 
ashamed  to  retreat,  and  unable  to  advance.  Sir,  these 
ignorant  men  should  be  informed  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  England  is  not  left  in  this  uncertain,  defenceless  con- 
dition. If  the  process  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  be 
resisted,  they  have  a  direct  course  sufficient  to  enforce  sub- 
mission. The  Court  of  King's  Bench  commands  the  sheriff 
to  raise  the  posse  comitatus.  The  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
Exchequer  issue  a  writ  of  rebellion  which  must  also  be  sup- 
ported, if  necessary,  by  the  power  of  the  county.  To  whom 
will  our  honest  representatives  direct  their  writ  of  rebellion  ? 
The  guards,  I  doubt  not,  are  willing  enough  to  be  employed, 
but  they  know  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  writs,  and  may 
think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a  letter  from  Lord  Bajrington-f. 
It  may  now  be  objected  to  me  that  my  arguments  prove  too 
much ;  for  that  certainly  there  may  be  instances  of  contempt 
and  insult  to  the  House  of  Commons  which  do  not  fall  within 
my  own  exceptions,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
ought  not  to  pass  unpunished.  Be  it  so.  The  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  are  open  to  prosecutions  which  the 
Attorney-General  may  commence  by  information  or  indict- 
ment. A  libel,  tending  to  asperse  or  vilify  the  House  of 
Commons  or  any  of  dbeir  members,  may  be  as  severely 
punished  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  as  a  libel  upon  the 
king.  Mr.  De  Grey  thought  so,  when  he  drew  up  the 
information  upon  my  letter  to  his  Majesty,  or  he  had  no 
meaning  in  charging  it  to  be  a  scandalous  libel  upon  the 

*  Upon  their  own  principles  they  should  have  committed  Mr.  Wilkes, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  a  greater  ofifence  than  even  the  Lord  Mayor  or 
Alderman  Oliver.  But  after  repeatedly  ordering  him  to  attend,  they  at  last 
adjourned  beyond  the  day  appointed  for  his  attendance,  and  by  this  mean, 
pitiful  evasion,  gave  up  the  point.  Such  is  the  force  of  conscious  guilt  1— . 
JuNirs. 

f  In  allusion  to  his  letter  of  thanks  to  the  guards  for  their  conduct  in  St 
George's  Fields. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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House  of  Commons.  In  my  opinion,  they  -would  consult 
their  real  dignity  much  better  by  appealing  to  th«  laws  when 
they  are  offended  than  by  violating  the  first  principle  of 
natural  justice,  which  forbids  us  to  be  judges  wh«n  we  are 
parties  to  the  cause*. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  them  through  the  remainder  of 
their  proceedings.  In  their  first  resolutions  it  is  possible 
they  might  have  been  deceived  by  ill-considered  precedents. 
For  the  rest  thcfre  is  no  colour  of  palliation  or  excuse. 
They  have  advised  the  king  to  resume  a  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  laws  by  royal  proclamation  f;  and  kings,  we  see,  are 
ready  enough  to  follow  such  advice.  By  mere  violence,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  right,  they  have  expunged  the  record 
of  a  judicial  proceeding!.  Nothing  remained  but  to  attribute 
to  their  own  vote  a  power  of  stopping  the  whole  distribution 
of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 

The  public  virtues  of  the  chief  magistrate  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  in  question.  But  it  is  said  that  he  has  private 
good  qualities,  and  I  myself  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
them.  They  are  now  brought  to  the  test.  If  he  loves  his 
people,  he  will  dissolve  a  parliament  which  they  can  never 
confide  in  or  respect.  If  he  has  any  regard  for  his  own 
honour,  he  will  disdain  to  be  any  longer  connected  with  such 
abandoned  prostitution.     But  if  it  were  conceivable  that  a 

*  **  If  it  be  demanded  in  case  a  subject  should  be  committed  by  either 
House  for  a  matter  manifestly  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  what  remedy  can  he 
hare  ?  I  answer,  that  it  cannot  well  be  imagined  that  the  few,  which  fityourv 
nothing  more  than  the  liberty  of  the  subject  should  give  ns  a  remedy  against 
commitments  by  the  king  himself,  appearing  to  be  illegal,  and  yet  give  ns 
no  manner  of  redr^s  against  a  commitmeat  by  our  fellow-subjects,  equally 
appearing  to  be  unwarranted.  But  as  this  is  a  case  which  I  am  persuaded 
will  never  happen,  it  seems  needless  over  nkely  to  examine  it"  Hawkiru  % 
110. — N.B.  He  was  a  go^d  tanoyerf  bvtTio  |?rqpArf.— JrNnri. 

f  7hat  their  practice  might  be  every  way  confonnable  to  their  prudples, 
the  House  proceed  to  advise  the  crown  te  publish  a  proclamation  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  illegal  Mr.  Moreton  publicly  protested  against  it  before 
it  was  issued ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  though  not  ■crupuloos  to  an  extreme, 
speaks  of  it  with  horron  It  i»  reanrkabk  enough  that  the  Tery  men  who 
adrned  the  proclunafeioa^  and  wba  hear  it  avnugnsd  every  day  botk  within 
doora  and  without,  axe  not  dariBg  enough  to  ntter  one  word  in  its  defence^ 
nor  have  they  ventured  to  take  the  Icaat  notice  of  Mr.  WilkcafoediKhaignq^ 
the  persons  apprehended  under  it. — Junius. 

t  Lord  Clu^ham  very  properly  called  this  the  act  of  a  mtk  boW  a  miale. 
^-Junius, 
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king  of  this  country  had  lost  all  sense  of  personal  honour, 
and  all  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  I  confess,  Sir, 
I  should  be  contented  to  renounce  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion once  more,  if  there  were  no  other  way  to  obtain  substan- 
tial justice  for  the  people  *. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLV. 

TO  THB   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  May  1, 1771. 

They  who  object  to  detached  parts  of  Junius's  last  letter, 
either  do  not  mean  him  fairly,  or  have  not  considered  the 
general  scope  and  course  of  his  argument.  There  are  degrees 
in  all  the  private  vices.  Why  not  in  public  prostitution  ? 
The  influence  of  the  crown  naturally  makes  a  septennial 
parliament  dependent.  Does  it  follow  that  every  House  of 
Commons  will  plunge  at  once  into  the  lowest  depths  of  prosti- 
tution ?  Junius  supposes  that  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  going  such  enormous  lengths,  have  been  impi'udent 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  wicked  to  the  public;  that  their 

*  When  Mr.  Wilkes  waa  to  be  punished  they  made  no  scruple  about  the 
privileges  of  parliament;  and,  although  it  was  as  well  known  as  any  matter  of 
public  record  and  uninterrupted  custom  could  be,  thai  the  memherB  of  either 
house  are  ^privileged,  except  in  case  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  cf  peace, 
they  declared  without  hesitatioii  thai  privilege  of  parliameiU  did  not  extend 
to  the  ease  of  a  nditiout  libel;  and  undoubtedly  they  would  have  done  the 
same  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  prosecuted  for  any  other  misdemeanor  what- 
soeyer.  The  ministry  are  of  a  sudden  grown  wonderfully  careful  of  pri- 
vileges which  their  predecessors  were  as  ready  to  invade.  The  known  laws 
of  the  land,  the  rights  of  the  subject,  the  sanctity  of  charters,  and  the  re- 
verence doe  to  our  magistiates,  must  all  give  way,  without  question  or 
resistance,  to  a  privilege  ef  which  no  man  ksows  either  the  mrigin  or  the 
extent  The  House  of  Commons  judge  of  their  own  privileges  without 
appeal : — they  may  take  offence  at  the  most  innocent  action,  and  imprison  the 
person  who  offends  them  during  their  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  The 
party  has  no  remedy; — he  cannot  appeal  from  their  jurisdiction;  and  if  he 
questiens  the  privik^  whidi  he  is  supposed  to  have  violated,  it  becomes  aa 
aggravation  of  his  oi&nee.  Surdy  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found  in  Magna 
Charta.  If  it  be  admitted  without  limitation,  I  affirm  that  there  is  neither 
law  nor  liberty  in  this  kingdom.  We  are  the  slaves  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  through  them,  we  are  the  slaves  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.-— 
Abokymous. 
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example  is  not  within  the  reach  of  emulation ;  and  that,  in 
the  first  session  after  the  next  election,  some  popular  mea- 
sures may  probably  be  adopted.  He  does  not  expect  that 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  will  destroy  corruption,  but  that 
at  least  it  will  be  a  check  and  terror  to  their  successors,  who 
will  have  seen  that,  in  flagrant  cases,  their  constituents  can 
and  will  interpose  with  effect.  After  all,  Sir,  will  you  not 
endeavour  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  most  dangerous  symp- 
toms because  you  cannot  eradicate  the  disease?  Will  you 
not  punish  treason  or  parricide,  because  the  sight  of  a  gibbet 
does  not  prevent  highway  robberies  ?  When  the  main  argu- 
ment of  Junius  is  admitted  to  be  unanswerable,  I  think  it 
would  become  the  minor  critic  who  hunts  for  blemishes,  to 
be  a  little  more  distrustful  of  his  own  sagacity.  The  other 
objection  is  hardly  worth  an  answer.  When  Junius  observes 
that  kings  are  ready  enough  to  follow  such  advice,  he  does 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  if  the  advice  of  parliament  were 
good,  the  king  would  be  so  ready  to  follow  it. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLVT. 

TO   THE   PRINTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

SiE,  May  22,  1771. 

Very  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  it  was  well  observed  by  Junius,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent  of 
the  expulsion  and  subsequent  incapacitation  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
but  that  they  had  not  even  adhered  to  it  strictly  as  far  as  it 
went.  After  convicting  Mr.  Dyson  of  giving  a  false  quotation 
from  the  journals*,  and  having  explained  the  purpose  which 
that  contemptible  fraud  was  intended  to  answer,  he  proceeds 
to  state  the  vote  itself  by  which  Mr.  Walpole 's  supposed 
incapacity  was  declared,  viz.,  "  Resolved,  that  Robert  Wal- 
pole, Esq.,  having  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high 
breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious 
corruption  when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of 

*  Letter  20,  note,  arUCf  p.  198. 
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being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament:" 
and  then  observes,  that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have 
no  right  to  annex  the  incapacitation  to  the  expulsion  only,  for 
that,  as  the  proposition  stands,  it  must  arise  equally  from  the 
expulsion  and  the  commitment  to  the  Tower.  I  believe,  Sir, 
no  man,  who  knows  anything  of  dialectics,  or  who  under- 
stands English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and  fairness  of  this 
construction.  But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  support 
him  which,  to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  accidentally 
met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  It  con- 
tains an  admonition  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 
Lord  Somers,  in  his  excellent  tract  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people,  after  reciting  the  vote  of  the  convention  of  the  28th 
of  January,  1689,  viz.,  "That  King  James  the  Second, 
having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  per- 
sons having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the 
government,"  &c.,  makes  this  observation  upon  it: — *'The 
word  abdicated  relates  to  all  the  clauses  aforegoing,  as  well 
as  to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or  else  they  would  have 
been  wholly  in  vain.'*  And,  that  there  might  be  no  pretence 
for  confining  the  abdication  merely  to  the  withdramng.  Lord 
Somers  farther  observes,  that  King  James,  by  refusing  to 
govern  us  according  to  that  law  by  which  he  held  the  crown, 
did  implicitly  renounce  his  title  to  it. 

If  Junius's  construction  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  Walpole 
be  now  admitted  (and  indeed  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
can  honestly  be  disputed),  the  advocates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  one  of  the  grossest 
absurdities  imaginable,  viz.,  *'  That  a  commitment  to  the 
Tower  is  a  constituent  part  of,  and  contributes  half  at  least, 
to  the  incapacitation  of  the  person  who  suffers  it." 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex election.  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that,  as  a  fact,  it  is  indeed  highly  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  ;  but  that,  as  a  precedent,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  established  against  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us.     Yet  I  am  so  far  a  moderate  maa 
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tliat  I  rerily  believe  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  they  passed  this  dangerous  vote,  neither  understood  the 
question,  nor  knew  the  consequence  of  what  they  were  doing. 
Their  motives  were  rather  despicable  than  criminal  in  the 
extreme.  One  effect  they  certainly  did  not  foresee.  They 
are  now  I'eduoed  to  such  a  situation,  that  if  a  member  of  the 
present  House  of  Commons  were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so 
improperly,  and  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back  to  his  con- 
stituents with  a  mark  of  disgrace,  they  would  not  dare  to 
expel  him ;  because  they  know  that  the  people,  in  order  to 
try  again  the  great  question  of  right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious 
House  of  Commons,  would  probably  overiook  his  immediate 
unworthiness,  and  return  the  same  person  to  parliament. 
But  in  time  the  precedent  will  gain  strength.  A  future 
House  of  Commons  will  have  no  such  apprehensions,  conse- 
quently will  not  scruple  to  follow  a  precedent  which  they  did 
-not  establish.  The  miser  himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  extortion ;  but  his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course^ 
and  takes  possession  without  censure.  No  man  expects  him 
to  make  restitution,  and  no  matter  for  his  title,  he  lives  quietly 
upon  the  estate. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


Hr.  Wilkes  having  been  agun  returned  as  one  of  the  membera  for  the 
county  of  Hiddlesez,  in  the  parliaments  of  1774  and  1780,  made  various 
fruitless  efforts  to  get  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  interest- 
ing controversy  erased  from  their  journals,  which  he  at  length  effected  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  administration  of  which  Lord  North  had  been  at  the  head, 
from  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  the  year  1770. 
(Fhis  occurred  May  8,  1782.  His  address  on  this  occasion,  as  a  specimetn  of 
the  oratory  of  the  great  popular  leader  of  his  time,  and  as  his  statement  of 
his  case,  is  subjoined.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  resolution  declaring  his  ineligibility  to  sit  in  the  House 
after  such  expulsion,  though  returned  by  a  majority  of  parliamentary  electors, 
form  such  prominent  events,  that  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  the  final  issue 
of  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Wilkes  prefaced  his  motion  in  tlie  following  address  to  the  House  : — 
**  Mr.  Speaker, 

*'  I  think  myself  peculiarly  happy  at  the  present  moment,  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  submitting  to  the  House  an  important  national  qnt stion  respecting 
the  rights  of  election,  when  the  friends  and  favourites  of  the  people'enjoy, 
with  the  smiles  of  our  sovereign,  the  offices  of  trust  and  power  in  the  state, 
accompanied  with  that  fair  influence  which  is  necessarily  created  by  great 
ability,  perfect  integrity,  the  purest  political  virtue,  and  the  remembrance  of 
their  former  upright  conduct  in  the  cause  of  the  people.     If  the  people  of 
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Sngland,  Sir,  hare  at  tatj  period  explicitly  and  fully  declared  an  opinion  on 
a  momentous  cenadtutieoal  question,  it  has  been  in  regard  to  the  Middlesex 
election  in  1768,  and  the  subsequent  most  profligate  proceedings  of  an  admi- 
nistration,  hostile  by  system  to  the  rights  of  this  country,  and  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  An  instance  cannot  be  found  in  oar  history  of  a  more 
general  concurrence  of  sentiment  among  the  freeholders  of  England,  and 
they  were  joined  by  almost  every  borough  a»d  corporation  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  I  now  shall  find  the  real 
friends  of  the  peopk  determined  and  xealoos  in  the  support  of  their  just 
claims  and  undoubted  privileges. 

''  Hitherto,  Sir,  every  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  this  invaluable  franchise 
has  been  rendered  fruitless  by  the  arts  and  machinations  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  wicked  men ;  and  I  may  with  truth  assert,  that  the  body  of  the 
people  long  addreased,  petitioned,  and  remonstrated  with  manly  firmness  and 
perseverance,  without  the  least  effect  or  even  impression*  The  full  redress 
demanded  by  this  injured  nation  seems  reserved  to  distinguish  the  present 
propitiona  era  of  puWc  liberty,  among  the  early  and  bloenuog  honours  of  an 
adminiatcatian  which  peasesaes  the  confidence,  and  daily  conciliates  the 
aflSectioiiBy  of  a  boave  andaenaible  people.  Their  voice  was  never  heard  in  a 
more  dear  and  dutinctnumner  than  on  this  point  of  the  first  magnitude  for 
all  the  ekdoraof  this  kingdom;  and  I  trust  will  now  be  heard  &vourably. 
The  general  vesentment  and.  indignation  can  so  lu^h  against  the  House  of 
Commons  which  committed  the  outrage,  that  their  immediate  dissolution 
became  the  prayer  of  numberless  petitions  to  the  throne.  No  man  scru[4ed 
to  dedare  them  unworthy  to  exist  in  their  political  capacity.  The  public 
proBoitneed  them  puUhf  of  sacrificing  and  betraying  the  rights  which  they 
wece  called  upon,  by  every  tie  of  justice  and  duty,  to  defend.  The  noble 
apirit  of  the  fis^olders  of  Middleaex,  persevering  in  the  best  of  causes,  un- 
diaunted  by  idl  Uie  menaces  of  power,  was  the  subject  of  the  most  general 
iq»plause  and  adasifiation.  The  voice  of  the  people  waa  then  in  the  harsh 
and  shwp  tone  of  passion  and  anger  against  ministers.  It  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, BOOB  be  in  the  soft  and  jAMomg  aoceats  of  Joy  and  thankfulness  to 
c«r  dehverart. 

**  It  is  scarcely  possible.  Sir,  to  state  a  question  in  which  the  people  of  this 
£ree  country  are  more  materially  interested  than  in  the  right  of  election  ; 
for  it  is  the  share  w4ich  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  legislatore. 
When  it  was  wrested  firom  them  by  vioienoe,  the  constitution  was  torn  up 
by  the  roots. 

**  I  have  now  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  treasury  bench  filled  with  the 
friends  of  the  constitution,  the  guardians  and  lovers  of  liberty,  who  have 
been  unirearied  and  uniform  in  the  defence  of  all  onr  rights,  and  in  particuhur 
of  this  invaluable  franchise.  I  hail  the  present  auspicious  moment,  and  with 
impatience  expect  the  comt^etion  of  whsA  I  have  long  and  fervently  desired 
for  my  friends  and  country,  for  the  present  age,  and  a  free  posterity.  The 
former  conduct  of  those  now  in  power  affords  me  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
this  day  seeing  justice  done  to  a  people  to  whom  they  have  so  frequently 
appealed,  who  now  look  up  to  them  with  ardent  expectation,  with  pleasure 
and  esteem.  Consistency,  Sir,  has  drawn  the  right  line  of  their  political 
conduct  to  tills  period.  It  will  now  pmnt  out  the  same  path  of  public  virtue 
and  honour.     May  I  be  indulged  in  a  hint,  which  I  mean  to  extend  much 
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beyond  the  business  of  the  day,  when  I  say  that  consistency  will  be  attended 
with  that  stability  and  perfect  security  which  are  the  objects  of  every  good 
man's  wishes  for  them  1  They  have  given  us  a  fair  earnest  of  their  rever- 
ence for  the  constitution  by  their  support  of  two  bills  essentially  necessary 
to  restore  the  purity  and  independency  of  parliament;  I  rnean  the  bill  for 
jareventing  contractor's  from,  sitting  in  Ihe  Hovae  of  CommonSf  and  the  hill  for 
disabling  officers  of  the  revenue  from  voting  at  electioTu"  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
here  interrupted  with  a  message  by  Sir  Francis  Molyneaux,  gentleman  usher 
of  the  bktck  rod,  desiring  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Speaker  then  went  up  to  the  House  of  Peers ; 
and  after  his  return  and  report  of  what  had  passed, 

Mr.  Wilkes  said : — 
"  Mb.  Speakeb, 

"  I  return  my  thanks  to  the  blach  rod  for  so  luckily  interposing  in  favour 
of  this  House,  when  I  might  possibly  have  again  tired  them  with  the  im- 
portant, however  stale,  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  which  their  patient 
ear  has  for  several  years  with  much  good  nature  suffered.  I  will  now  make 
some  return  to  their  indulgence  in  profiting  by  the  circumstance  of  this  happy 
interruption,  and  not  saying  a  single  word  about  Walpole  or  Wollaston, 
Coke  or  Blackstone,  I  will  not  detain  the  House  longer  than  by  observing 
the  parliamentary  form  of  desiring  the  clerk  to  read  the  resolution  of  the 
17th  of  February,  1769."  Which  having  been  complied  with,  he  then 
moved  "  That  the  entry  of  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of  February,  1769, 
'  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  having  been  in  this  session  of  parliament  expelled 
this  House,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament/  might  be  expunged  from  their  journals,  it  being  subver- 
sive of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  electors  of  this  kingdom."  This 
motion  was  (after  some  opposition  from  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  from  the  late  Lord  Melville,  then  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  the 
former  of  whom  had  strenuously  supported  the  whole  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  House  of  OomUions  in  respect  of  the  Middlesex  election) 
carried  on  a  division,  by  185  to  47.  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  soon  as  this  question  was 
disposed  of,  moved  "  That  all  the  declarations,  orders  and  resolutions  of  the 
House  respecting  his  election  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  as  a  void  election, 
the  due  and  legaJ  election  of  Mr.  Luttrell  into  parliament  for  the  said  county, 
and  his  own  incapacity  to  be  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  said  parlia- 
ment, be  expunged;"  which  motion  was,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  carried 
without  a  division. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  severe,  and  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of 
the  crown,  unconstitutional  and  impolitic  contests,  that  ever  agitated  the  people 
of  this  country;  not  leaving  a roc^  behind  to  constitute,  as  our  author  empha- 
tically terms  it,  "  A  precedent  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  established 
against  those  who  are  to  come  after  us."  As  the  merit  of  the  erasure  of 
these  obnoxious  resolutions  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
solely  due  to  the  talents  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  will  not  be  unfair 
to  defend  his  motives  and  pretensions  as  a  patriot,  from  the  detraction  of 
contemporary  adversaries  as  well  as  from  his  more  modem  opponents.  The 
first  political  offence  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty,  was  the  severity 
with  which  he  attacked  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  and  which  was 
characterized  as  being  deficient  in  ability,  as  it  was  odiously  unconstitutional. 
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For  this  attack  a  general  warrant  was  issued.  Ids  papers  were  seized,  and 
himself  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
secuted for  the  republication  of  the  North  Briton,  No.  45,  the  vehicle  of  his 
political  lucubrations,  and  for  the  "  Essay  on  Woman,"  which  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously stolen  from  him  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Curry,  employed  in 
printing  it  at  his  private  press,  at  the  instigation  of,  and  under  the  promise  of 
amQ|e  reward  and  protection  from,  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  the  solicitor  to  the 
treasury.  Previous  to  the  trial,  Wilkes  fled  to  France,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years;  in  the  mean  time  he  had  been  found  guilty  in  the  King's  Bench 
of  printing  and  publishing  both  libels;  and  not  appearing  in  due  time  to  re- 
ceive the  judgment  of  the  court,  he  was  outlawed.  A  short  time  previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  the  year  1768,  he  returned  to  this  country, 
and  was  elected  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. .  In  the  meanwhile, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  having  claimed  the  benefit 
of  certain  errors  in  the  writ  of  outlawry,  the  same  were,  after  solemn  argu- 
ment, admitted  by  the  court,  and  the  outlawry  was  reversed.  A  few  days 
subsequent  to  this  determination,  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  pronounced 
on  him  for  publishing  the  libels;  for  the  former  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  500/.  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  ten  months ;  and  for  the  latter,  he 
was  fined  in  the  like  sum,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment ; 
and  was  further  ordered  to  find  security  for  his  good  behavioiur  for  seven 
yean,  himself  in  1000/.  and  two  sureties  in  500/.  each.  His  expulsion  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  are  the  subject  of  several 
of  the  letters  of  these  volumes,  as  well  as  of  the  notes  which  have  been 
added  to  them.  Not  long  previous  to  his  release  from  prison,  he  was  elected 
alderman  of  Farringdon  Without;  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  sheriffs  of 
London,  and  in  due  course  Lord  Mayor;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
chamberlain.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  life,  when  the  vio- 
lence of  the  politics  which  had  raised  him  to  these  several  respectable  situa- 
tions had  altogether  subsided,  he  was  attacked  more  than  once,  on  the  annual 
election  of  chamberlain,  and  other  city  offices,  with  a  demand  of  the  previous 
resignation  of  his  gown  as  an  alderman  of  London,  which  he  always  most 
resolutely  refused,  declaring  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him 
to  forego  the  honour  which  he  felt  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
election  to  the  magistracy  of  the  City  of  London,  and  by  which  determina- 
tion he  ran  considerable  risk  of  losing  his  election  to  the  former  lucrative 
situation ;  an  instance  of  disinterestedness  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  those 
who  most  confidently  lay  claim  to  patriotism,  which  certainly  places  his  cha- 
racter in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  many  have  been  willing  to  allow  to  it : 
and  in  so  far  as  the  motives  which  actuated  his  political  conduct  can  be 
called  in  question,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  obligations  conferred  upon  the 
public  by  his  able  and  successful  opposition  4o  general  warrants ;  by  the  aid 
and  assistance  afforded  the  printers  in  resisting  the  violence  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  subject  of  reporting  the  debates  in  parliament;  and  by  his 
perseverance  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  in  pro- 
curing the  erasure  from  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  their 
most  unconstitutional  determination,  on  the  much-agitated  question  of  the 
Middlesex  election.  With  respect  to  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
early  life,  the  writer  of  this  note  will  not  venture  to  make  any  defence, 
though  he  trusts  to  be  excused  if  he  quotes  the  apology  which  was  made  for 
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liim  by  «  friend  in  the  year  1769.  ''  As  to  his  private  foiblei,  I  ihall  only 
add  that  he  may  api^y  what  a  very  eccentric  genioB  of  thi«  age  has  said  of 
himself :  my  own  passions,  and  the  passions  and  interests  of  other  people 
still  more,  have  led  me  aside.  I  launched  into  the  deep  before  I  had  loaded 
ballast  enough.  If  the  ship  did  not  sink,  the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard. 
The  storm  itself  tiirew  me  into  port"  Hr.  Wilkes,  after  he  Jost  his  election 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  the  year  1790,  lived  in  considerable  retire- 
ment, and  much  respected.  His  literary  attainments  were  of  the  higher 
order,  and,  as  a  political  controversialist,  few  men  wero  equal  to  him.  Not 
many  years  before  his  death,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  WoodfisU 
to  write  some  explanatory  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  these  letters,  which  by 
some  have  been  erroneouidy  attributed  to  his  pen,  but  declined  it  en  the 
ground,  as  he  stated,  of  not  wishing  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  prison  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Mc  Wilkes  died  December  26, 1797,  in  the  7lst  year  of 
hii  age. 


LETTEE  XLVII. 

OX)  THE   PBINTEB   OF  THE    FUBLTO  ADYEKTISEB. 

SiE,  May  25, 1771. 

I  CONFESS  my  partiality  to  Junius,  and  feel  a  considerable 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  communicate  anything  to  the  public 
in  support  of  his  opinions.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  his 
last  letter  concerning  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  commit  for  contempt  is  not  so  new  as  it  appeared  to  many 
people  who,  dazzled  with  the  name  of  privilege,  had  never 
suffered  themselves  to  examine  the  question  fairly.  In  the  course 
of  my  reading  this  morning  I  met  with  the  following  passage  in 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  (vol.  i.,  p.  d03).  Upon 
occasion  of  a  jurisdiction  unlawfully  assumed  by  the  House,  in 
the  year  1621,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Noye  gave  his  opinion 
as  follows: — "No  doubt  but,  in  some  cases,  this  House  may 
give  judgment,  in  matters  of  returns,  and  concerning  members 
of  our  House,  or  falling  out  in  our  view  in  parliament ;  but, 
for  foreign  matters,  knoweth  not  how  we  can  judge  it ;  knoweth 
not  that  we  have  been  used  to  give  judgment  in  any  case  but 
those  before  mentioned." 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  upon  the  same  subject,  says  (page  604), 
"  No  question  but  this  is  a  house  of  record,  and  that  it  hatii 
power  of  judicature  in  some  cases — have  power  to  judge  of 
returns  and  members  of  our  House ;  one,  no  member  offending 
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out  of  the  parliament,  when  he  came  hither  and  justified  it, 
^as  censured  for  it." 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  compare  the  opinion  of  these  gi'eat 
fii^es  of  the  law  with  Junius 's  doctrine,  you  will  find  they  tally 
exactly.  He  allows  the  po^v^  of  the  House  to  commit  their 
own  members  (which,  however,  they  may  grossly  abuse) ;  he 
allows  their  power  in  cases  where  they  are  acting  as  a  court 
of  judicature,  viz.,  elections,  returns,  &c. ;  and  he  allows  it 
in  such  contempts  as  immediately  interrupt  their  proceedings, 
or,  as  Mr.  Noye  expresses  it,  falling  out  in  their  view  in  par- 
liament. 

They  who  would  carry  the  privileges  of  parliament  fisirther 
than  Junius,  either  do  not  mean  well  to  the  public,  or  know 
not  what  they  are  doing.  The  government  of  England  is  a 
government  of  law.  We  betray  ourselves,  we  contradict  the 
spirit  of  our  laws,  and  we  shake  the  whole  system  of  English 
jarisprudence.  ivhenever  we  intrust  a  discretioaaiy  power  orer 
the  life,  liberty,  or  fortune  of  the  subject,  to  any  man  or  set  of 
men  whatsoever,  upon  a  presumption  that  it  will  not  be 
abused. 

PHiiiO-juNina 


LETTER  XLVrn  *. 

TO   THE   PRINTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTTSEB. 

Sia,  May28, 17ri. 

Any  man  who  takes  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  will  soon  be  convinced  that  very  little 
if  any  regard  at  all  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  resolutions  of 
one  brancii  of  the  legislature  declaratory  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  even  what  they  call  the  law  of  parliament.  It  will 
appear  that  these  resolutions  have  no  one  of  the  properties  by 
which,  in  this  country  particularly,  law  is  distinguished  from 

*  Junina,  MDce  liia  last  letter,  bad  discoveFed,  b  j  more  diligent  search,  in  tbe 
xecocds  of.  tbe  House  of  Comioens,  an  instance  in  which  that  House  carried 
its  claim  of  pririleges  consideiably  beyond  what  the  present  parliament  re- 
garded as  just.  The  parliament  in  which  such  extravagance  of  privilege 
was  arrogated,  bad,  by  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  obliged  Queen  Anne 
lo  prorogae,  and  then  dissolve  them.  He  hastened  to  lay  b^ore  tbe  public 
these  facts,  from  which  bis  own  inference  was,  that  tbe  law  of  padiament  was 
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mere  will  and  pleasure ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  bear 
every  mark  of  a  power  arbitrarily  assumed  and  capriciously 
applied ;  that  they  are  usually  made  in  times  of  contest,  and 
to  serve  some  unworthy  purpose  of  passion  or  party ;  that  the 
law  is  seldom  declared  imtil  after  the  fact  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  violated;  that  legislation  and  jurisdiction  are 
united  in  the  same  persons,  and  exercised  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  a  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  assumes 
an  original  jurisdiction  in  a  criminal  case ;  in  short,  Sir,  to 
collect  a  thousand  absurdities  into  one  mass,  "  we  have  a  law 
which  cannot  be  known  because  it  is  ex  post  facto,  the  party 
is  both  legislator  and  judge,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  >vithout 
appeal."  Well  might  the  judges  say,  Hie  law  of  parliament  is 
above  us. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Sir,  that  with  these  qualifications  the 
declaratory  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
appear  to  be  in  perpetual  contradiction,  not  only  to  common 
sense  and  to  the  laws  we  are  acquainted  with  (and  which  alone 
we  can  obey),  but  even  to  one  another.  I  was  led  to  trouble 
you  with  these  observations  by  a  passage  which,  to  speak  in 
lutestring,  I  met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading, 
and  upon  which  I  mean  to  put  a  question  to  the  advocates  for 
privilege :  on  the  8th  of  March,  1704  {;pide  Journals,  vol.  xiv., 
p.  565),  the  House  thought  proper  to  come  to  the  follo>ving 
resolutions  : — 1,  "  That  no  commoner  of  England  committed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  breach  of  privilege,  or  contempt 
of  that  House,  ought  to  be,  by  any  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
made  to  appear  in  any  other  place,  or  before  any  other  judi- 
cature, during  that  session  of  parliament  wherein  such  person 
was  so  committed." 

altogether  unsettled,  and  it  may  be  added,  so  continues ;  but  that  it  was 
usual  for  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  his  parliament  when  their  own  refractory 
conduct^  or  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  strongly  recommended  such  a 
measure. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter,  Junius  skilfully  discriminates  between 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  He 
then  states  from  the  journals  for  the  year  1704  the  great  feet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proclaiming  which  this  letter  was  written.  An  application  of  this 
feet  to  the  support  of  his  own  former  doctrine  concerning  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment, fills  the  next  paragraph.  In  the  closing  sentences,  he  employs,  with 
triumph,  the  inference  which  he  had  deduced  to  expose  to  still  stronger  ridi- 
cule and  more  abhorrent  odium,  that  act  of  authority  by  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  sent  Crosby  and  Oliver  to  the  Tower. — Ed. 
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%  "  That  the  serjeant-at-axms  attending  this  House  do  make 
no  return  of,  or  yield  any  obedience  to,  the  said  writs  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  for  such  his  refusal,  that  he  have  the 
protection  of  the  House  of  Commons."* 

Welbore  Ellis,  what  say  you  ?  Is  this  the  law  of  parliament, 
or  is  it  not  ?  I  am  a  plain  man,  Sir,  and  cannot  follow  you 
through  the  phlegmatic  forms  of  an  oration.  Speak  out, 
Grildrig  f, — say  yes  or  no !  If  you  say  yes,  I  shall  then  enquire 
by  what  authority  Mr.  De  Grey,  the  honest  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  dared  to  grsmt  a  writ  of 
Haheas  Corpus  for  bringing  the  bodies  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
Mr.  Oliver  before  them,  and  why  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
made  any  return  to  a  writ  which  the  House  of  Commons  had, 
in  a  similar  instance,  declared  to  be  unlawful.  If  you  say  no, 
take  care  you  do  not  at  once  give  up  the  cause  in  support  of 
which  you  have  so  long  and  so  laboriously  tortured  your  un- 
derstanding. Take  care  you  do  not  confess  that  there  is  no 
test  by  which  we  can  distinguish,  no  evidence  by  which  we  can 
determine,  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  law  of  parliament. 
The  resolutions  I  have  quoted  stand  upon  your  journals  un- 
controverted  and  unrepealed ;  they  contain  a  declaration  of 
the  law  of  parliament,  by  a  court  competent  to  the  question, 
and  whose  decision,  as  you  and  Lord  Mansfield  say,  must  be 
law,  because  there  is  no  appeal  from  it ;  and  they  were  made 
not  hastily,  but  after  long  deliberation  upon  a  constitutional 
question.  What  farther  sanction  or  solemnity  will  you  annex 
to  any  resolution  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  beyond 
what  appears  upon  the  face  of  those  tow  resolutions,  the 
legality  of  which  you  now  deny  ?     If  you  say  that  parliaments 

*  If  there  be  in  reality  any  such  law  in  England  as  the  law  qf  parlia- 
meni,  which  (under  the  exceptions  stated  in  my  letter  on  privilege),  I  confess^ 
after  long  deliberation,  I  very  much  doubt,  it  certainly  is  not  constituted  by, 
nor  can  it  be  collected  from,  the  resolutions  of  either  House,  whether  moc^m^ 
or  declaratory.  I  desire  the  reader  will  compare  the  above  resolution  of  the 
year  1704,  with  the  following  of  the  3rd  of  AprU,  \Q2%,—" Resolved,  That 
the  writ  of  Haheas  Corpus  cannot  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to 
<svery  man  that  is  committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained 
by  the  command  of  the  king,  the  privy  council,  or  any  other,  he  praying  the 
same." — Junius. 

+  The  diminutive  stature  of  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Mendip, 
hence  in  another  place  called,  by  our  author,  little  mannikin  Ellis,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  term  Grildrig  preserves  the  same  idea,  this  being  the 
name  bestowed  on  Gulliver  by  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  Brobdignag. 
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are  not  infallible,  and  that  Queen  Anne,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
yiolent  proceedings  of  that  House  of  Commons,  was  obliged  to 
prorogue  and  dissolve  them,  I  shall  agree  with  you  very 
heartily,  and  think  that  the  precedent  ought  to  be  followed 
immediately.  But  you,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  hold  this  language, 
are  inconsistent  with  your  own  principles.  You  have  hitherto 
maintained  that  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  sole  judges 
of  their  own  privileges,  and  that  their  declaration  does,  ipso 
fetctOy  constitute  the  law  of  parliament ;  yet  now  you  confess 
that  parliaments  are  fallible,  and  that  their  resolutions  may  be 
illegal,  consequently  that  their  resolutions  do  not  constitute 
the  law  of  parliament.  When  the  king  was  urged  to  dissolve 
the  present  parliament,  you  advised  him  to  tell  his  subjects 
that  he  was  careful  not  to  assume  any  of  those  powers  whidi  the 
constitution  had  placed  in  other  hands,  &c.  Yet  Queen  Anne, 
it  seems,  was  justified  in  exerting  her  prerogative  to  stop  a 
House  of  Commons  whose  proceedings,  compared  with  those 
of  the  assembly  of  which  you  are  a  most  worthy  member,  were 
the  perfection  of  justice  and  reason. 

In  what  a  labyrinth  of  nonsense  does  a  man  involve  himself 
who  labours  to  maintain  falsehood  by  argument !  How  much 
better  would  it  become  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  speak  plainly  to  the  people,  and  tell  us  at  once  that  their 
mil  mtist  he  obeyed,  not  because  it  is  hmful  and  reasonable^ 
but  because  it  is  their  will !  Their  constituents  would  have  a 
better  opinion  of  their  candour,  and,  I  promise  you,  not  a 
worse  opinion  of  their  integrity. 

PHiLo-JUNina 


LETTER  XLIX*. 

TO   HIS   GBACE   THE  DUKE   OF  QBAFTON. 

Mt  Lou,  June  22, 1771. 

The  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the  gracious  prince  who  governs 
this  country  with  no  less  honour  to  himself  than  satisfaction 

*  The  destli  of  €(eorge  6feavil!e,  tlte  indiscreet  violence  of  the  liyery  of 
London,  ivith  the  mingled  fimmeM  and  modetation  of  the  government,  htd, 
aince  the  eoranenoement  of  the  sesHMi  of  pftrlinment  for  1770-71,  given  nev 
stability  to  the  adminivlaatiott  which:  Jvaiiit  oppowd.    ?mkh  who,  »  9em 
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to  bis  subjects,  and  wbo  restores  you  to  your  rank  under  bis 
standard,  will  save  you  from  a  multitude  of  reproacbes.  Tbe 
attention  I  sbould  have  paid  to  youy  faibngs  is  involuntarily 
attracted  to  tbe  band  tbat  rewards  tbem ;  and  thougb  I  am 
not  so  partial  to  tbe  royal  judgment  as  to  affirm  tbat  tbe  favour 
of  a  king  can  remove  mountains  of  infamy,  it  serves  to  lessen 
at  least,  for  undoubtedly  it  divides,  tbe  burden.  Wbile  I 
remember  bow  mucb  is  due  to  his  sacred  cbaracter,  I  cannot, 
with  any  decent  appearance  of  propriety,  call  you  tbe  meanest 
and  tbe  basest  fellow  in  tbe  kingdom.  I  protest,  my  Lord,  I 
do  not  tbink  you  so.     Yon  will  bave  a  dangerous  rival  in  tbat 

months  before,  bad  sbown  an  inclination  to  abandon  tbe  ministry,  now 
returned  to  proffer  tbeir  aid^  and  to  court  its  alliance.  Nor  were  tbeir 
offers  bastily  slighted.  Tbe  opposition  were  still  numerous,  powerful,  and 
active ;  and  no  means  were  to  be  neglected  likely  to  fortify  the  government 
agunst  tbeir  attacks. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  bad  almost  withdrawn 
from  tbe  administration,  renewed  bis  connection  with  it,  and  obtained  new 
proofs  of  royal  favour.  He  was  appointed,  on  tbe  12th  of  June,  1771,  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  instead  of  Lord  Suffcdk^  who  succeeded  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  as  secretary  of  state  for  tbe  northern  department.  On  the  14tb  day 
of  the  same  month,  be  was  appointed  in  succession  to  tbe  Earl  of  Halifax, 
ranger  and  warden  of  Salcey  Park,  in  Northamptonshire.  Thus  gratified 
with  honours  and  emoluments,  yet  not  placed  in  a  situation  of  dangerous 
responsibility,  be  was  more  closely  than  ever  attached  to  the  king  and  his 
ministry.  Junius  appeared  to  have  menaced  and  inveighed  in  vain.  He  felt 
himself  insulted  by  this  new  hardihood  of  the  duke.  He  was  enraged 
equally,  that  the  duke  sbould  dare  to  accept  ministerial  appointment,  and 
tbat  the  king  should  presume  to  employ  and  reward  him.  He  determined  to 
resume  his  strain  of  invective  against  tbe  faithless  friend  of  Wilkes,  th« 
deserter  of  Chatbam,  and  not  to  spare  evm  Majesty  itself ;  unce  it  was 
probable  tbat,  however  outrageous,  be  might  still  find  protection  for  bis 
printers  in  tbe  favour  of  a  London  jury. 

At  the  outset  be  aims  bis  invective  mofe  against  tbe  king  himself  than 
against  his  minister.  He  then  ingennously  bints  that  the  loudest  outcry  el 
some  of  the  patriots  bad  been  but  bellow  pretence.  He  indignantly  eniune- 
rates  those  acts  of  imputed  perfidy,  by  which  alone,  as  be  would  insinuate, 
tbe  Duke  of  Grafton  had  gained  his  sovereign'^  cordial  fiavoin-.  He  involves, 
in  tbe  current  of  bis  outpouring,  various  other  names ;  exhausts  his  present 
stores  of  satirical  eloquence,  and  menaces  new  terrors,  in  a  tone  somewhat 
between  the  bullying  of  weakness,  and  tbe  baugh^  threat  of  conscious 
power. 

This  letter,  according  to  bis  own  estnnate,  amd  with  reason,  appears  to 
bave  been  consixlered  one  of  bis  greatest  e^rts.  In  a  private  note  (Nq» 
35)  he  says,  ''  I  am  strangely  partial  te  tbe  lAcIosed.  It  »  finished  widi 
tbe  utmost  care.  If  I  find  myself  mistaken  in  my  judgment  of  this  paper, 
I  positively  will  never  write  agabs;'*— >S^. 
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kind  of  fame  to  which  you  have  hitherto  so  happily  directed 
your  ambition,  as  long  as  there  is  one  man  living  who  thinks 
you  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any 
share  in  his  government.  I  confess  you  have  great  intrinsic 
merit*  but  take  care  you  do  not  value  it  too  highly  ;  consider 
how  much  of  it  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  if  the  king 
had  not  graciously  affixed  his  stamp,  and  given  it  currency 
among  his  subjects.  If  it  be  true  that  a  virtuous  man, 
struggling  with  adversity,  be  a  scene  worthy  of  the  gods,  the 
glorious  contention  between  you  and  the  best  of  princes 
deserves  a  circle  equally  attentive  and  respectable ;  I  think  I 
already  see  other  gods  rising  from  the  earth  to  behold  it. 

But  this  language  is  too  mild  for  the  occasion.  The  king 
is  determined  that  our  abilities  shall  not  be  lost  to  society. 
The  penetration  and  description  of  new  crimes  will  find  em- 
ployment for  us  both.  My  Lord,  if  the  persons  who  have 
been  loudest  in  their  professions  of  patriotism  had  done  their 
duty  to  the  public  wifli  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  that 
I  did,  I  will  not  assert  that  government  would  have  recovered 
its  dignity,  but  at  least  our  gracious  sovereign  must  have 
spared  his  subject-s  this  last  insult*,  which,  if  there  be  any 
feeling  left  among  us,  they  will  resent  more  than  even  the  real 
injuries  they  received  from  every  measure  of  your  Grace  s 
administration.  In  vain  would  he  have  looked  round  him  for 
another  character  so  consummate  as  yours.  Lord  Mansfield 
shrinks  from  his  principles!,  his  ideas  of  government  perhaps 
go  farther  than  your  own,  but  his  heart  disgraces  the  theory 
of  his  understanding.  Charles  Fox  J  is  yet  in  blossom ;  and 
as  for  Mr.  Wedderbume,  there  is  something  about  him  which 

*  The  duke  was  lately  appointed  lord  privy  seal. — Junius.  He  succeeded 
Lord  Suffolk,  who  had  just  tftken  possession  of  the  post  of  the  northern  de- 
partment upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax. — Ed. 

f  Alluding  to  Lord  Mansfield's  call  of  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  in  consequence  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  Wood- 
fall's  trial,  which  embraced  the  question  whether  juries  were  judges  of  the 
&ct  alone,  or  of  both  the  f)Eu:t  and  law.  An  important  motion  was  expected, 
but  his  Lordship,  as  Junius  states  it,  shrunk  from  the  principles  he  had  ad- 
vanced, and  merely  informed  the  House  that  he  had  left  a  paper  with  their 
clerk,  containing  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  upon 
the  verdict  in  question,  and  the  doctrine  it  necessarily  embraced,  and  that 
their  Lordships  were  welcome  to  copies  of  it  if  they  chose. 

t  Afterwards  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Whigs,  though  then  a  member  of 
a  Tory  administration,  as  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. — Ep. 
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even  treachery  cannot  trast ;  for  the  present,  therefore,  the 
best  of  princes  must  have  contented  himself  with  Lord  Sand- 
wich. You  would  long  since  have  received  your  final  dismis- 
sion and  reward ;  and  I,  my  Lord,  who  do  not  esteepa  you  the 
more  for  the  high  office  you  possess,  would  willingly  have  fol- 
lowed you  to  your  retirement.  There  is  surely  something 
singularly  benevolent  in  the  character  of  our  sovereign.  From 
the  moment  he  ascended  the  throne  there  is  no  crime  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable  (and  I  call  upon  the  recorder* 
to  witness  it),  that  has  not  appeared  venial  in  his  sight  f. 
With  any  other  prince,  the  shameful  desertion  of  him  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress,  which  you  alone  had  created,  in  the 
veiy  crisis  of  danger,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  the  throne 
already  surrounded  by  men  of  virtue  and  abilities,  would  have 
outweighed  the  memory  of  your  former  services.  But  his 
Majesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  understands  the  doctrine  of 
compensations ;  he  remembers  with  gratitude  how  soon  you 
had  accommodated  your  morals  to  the  necessities  of  his  ser- 
vice ;  how  cheerfully  you  had  abandoned  the  engagements  of 
private  friendship,  and  renounced  the  most  solemn  professions 
to  the  public.  The  sacrifice  of  Lord  Chatham  was  not  lost 
upon  him.  Even  the  cowardice  and  perfidy  of  deserting  him 
inay  have  done  you  no  disservice  in  his  esteem.  The  instance 
•was  painful,  but  the  principle  might  please. 

You  did  not  neglect  the  magistrate  while  you  flattered  the 
man,-  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  predetermined  in  the 
cabinet ;  the  power  of  depriving  the  subject  of  his  birthright, 
attributed  to  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  ;  the 
constitution  impudently  invaded  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
the  right  of  defending  it  treacherously  renounced  by  the  House 
of  Lords :  these  are  the  strokes,  my  Lord,  which,  in  the  present 
reign,  recommend  to  office  and  constitute  a  minister.  They 
would  have  determined  your  sovereign's  judgment  if  they  had 
made  no  impression  upon  his  heart.  We  need  not  look  for 
any  other  species  of  merit  to  account  for  his  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  recall  you  to  his  councils ;  yet  you  have  other 
merit  in  abundance.    Mr.  Bline,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 

*  The  late  Chief  Justice  Eyre  was,  at  this  time,  recorder  of  London. — Ed. 
f  The  author  here  more  particularly  alludes  to  the  pardon  of  M'Quirk 
and  the  Kennedys.    See  Letter  8. — Ed. 

TOL.  L  A  A 
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Mr.  Yorke, — ^breach  of  trust,  robbeiy,  and  murder*.  You 
would  think  it  a  compliment  to  your  gallantry  if  I  added  rape 
to  the  catalogue,  but  the  style  of  your  amours  secures  you  from 
resistance.  I  know  how  well  these  several  charges  have  been 
defended.  In  the  first  instance,  the  breach  of  trust  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  its  own  reward.  Mr.  Bradshaw  affirms  upon 
his  honour  (and  so  may  the  gift  of  smiling  never  depart  from 
him!)  that  you  reserved  no  part  of  Mr.  Hine's  purchase- 
money  for  your  own  use,  but  that  every  shilling  of  it  was 
scrupulously  paid  to  Governor  Burgoyne.  Make  haste,  my 
Lord,  another  patent,  applied  in  time,  may  keep  the  Oaks  t  in 
the  family ;  if  not,  Bimham  Wood,  I  fear,  must  come  to  the 


macaroni 
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The  Duke  of  Portland  was  in  life  your  earnest  friend.  In 
defence  of  his  property  he  had  nothing  to  plead  but  equity 
against  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  prescription  against  the  crown  §. 
You  felt  for  your  friend,  hit  the  law  must  take  its  course. 
Posterity  will  scarce  believe  that  Lord  Bute's  son-in-law  had 
barely  interest  enough  at  the  Treasury  to  get  his  grant  com- 
pleted before  the  general  election  ||. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  that  detestable  transaction,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Yorke.  I  cannot  speak  of  it  with- 
out horror  and  compassion.  To  excuse  yourself,  you  publicly 
impeach  your  accomplice,  and  to  his  mind,  perhaps,  the  accu- 
sation may  be  flattery ;  but  in  murder  you  are  both  principals. 
It  was  once  a  question  of  emulation,  and  if  the  event  had  not 
disappointed  the  immediate  schemes  of  the  closet,  it  might 

*  These  points  have  all  been  elucidated ;  they  relate  to  Hine's  patent 
place ;  Inglewood  Forest,  &C.,  in  Cumberland^  granted  to  Sir  James  Lowther 
by  the  crown,  although  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
family  for  seventy  years  ;  and  the  suicide  of  Charles  Yoike,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  cut  his  throat  from  political  chagrin,  immediately  after  his 
appointment 

f  A  superb  villa  of  Colonel  Buigoyne,  about  this  time  advertised  for 
sale. 

t  The  person  alluded  to  is  the  father  of  the  late  Hr.  Christie,  who  was  the 
auctioneer  employed  to  sell  the  estate. 

§  Sir  James  Lowther  was  son-in-law  to  Lord  Bute  by  the  mainage  of  one 
of  his  daughters. 

|{  It  will  appear  by  a  subsequent  letter,  that  the  duke's  precipitation 
proved  fatal  to  the  grant  It  looks  like  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  yonng 
highwayman,  who  takes  a  few  shillings,  but  leaves  the  purse  and  watch 
behind  him.     And  yet  the  duke  was  an  old  offiender.-^UHXUS. 
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still  have  been  a  hopeful  subject  of  jest  and  memment  between 
you. 

This  letter,  my  Lord,  is  only  a  preface  to  my  future  corres- 
pondence ;  the  remainder  of  the  summer  shall  be  dedicated  to 
your  amusement.  I  mean  now  and  then  to  relieve  the  severity 
of  your  morning  studies,  and  to  prepare  you  for  the  business 
of  the  day.  Without  pretending  to  more  than  Mr.  Bradshaw's 
sincerity,  you  may  rely  upon  my  attachment  as  long  as  you 
are  in  office. 

Will  your  Grace  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  express  some 
anxiety  for  a  man  whom  I  know  you  do  not  love  ?  My  Lord 
Weymouth  has  cowardice  to  plead,  and  a  desertion  of  a  later 
date  than  your  own.  You  know  the  privy  seal  was  intended 
for  him ;  and  if  you  consider  the  dignity  of  the  post  he 
deserted,  you  will  hardly  think  it  decent  to  quarter  him  on 
Mr.  Rigby.  Yet  he  must  have  bread,  my  Lord  ;  or  rather  he 
must  have  wine  *.  If  you  deny  him  the  cup,  there  will  be  no 
keeping  him  within  the  pale  of  the  ministry. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  L. 

TO  HIS  GEACE   THE   DUKE   OF   GRAFTON 

City  business  is  the  burthen  of  this  letter.  Junius  connects  it  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  name,  solely  for  the  sake  of  holding  out  his  Grace,  as  much 
ks  posnble,  to  public  odium  and  obloquy.  It  relates  that  the  secretary  to  the 
toeasury  under  Lord  North  was  as  busy  in  dishonourable  practices  as  Mr. 
SiadshaW;  the  secretary  under  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  had  been.    It  insults 

*  Lord  Weymouth,  upon  deserting  the  ministry,  was  succeeded  in  the 
foreign  department  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford.  The  former  nobleman  re- 
signed Dec  10,  1770,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  preceding  28th 
of  January.  Lord  Weymouth's  attachment  to  the  bottle  furnishes  the 
ground  for  the  imagery  with  which  the  letter  concludes.  White's,  in  St. 
James's  Street,  was  his  favourite  house,  and  his  boon  companions  were  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Thnrlow,  Mr.  Rigby,  and  Mr. 
Gamier.  He  loyed  play  but  not  deep.  Although  a  bon  vivant,  he  kept 
fEuthfidly  the  secrets  of  the  closet,  which  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  king, 
who  honoured  him  with  the  garter,  and  made  him  a  marc[uiB  without  the 
recommendation  of  any  minister. — Ed. 

A  A  2 
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OTer  the  death  of  Mr.  Diogley,  and  brings  into  quaint  comparison  with  his 
&te  and  his  relations  to  the  duke,  the  name  and  character  of  the  soyereign ; 
lastly  Mr.  Home  is  assuled,  and  accused  of  wayeriog,  if  not  the  desertion 
of  his  former  friends  and  principles.  It  is  not  one  of  Junins's  best  letters, 
yet  it  is  not  without  some  admirable  strokes  of  genius  and  indignation. — l&D. 


Mt  Lobd,  July  9,  1771. 

The  influence  of  your  Grace's  fortune  still  seems  to  preside 
over  the  treasury ;  the  genius  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  inspires  Mr. 
Robinson  *.  How  remarkable  it  is  (and  I  speak  it  not  as  a 
matter  of  reproach,  but  as  something  peculiar  to  your  charac- 
ter), that  you  have  never  yet  formed  a  friendship  which  has 
not  been  fetal  to  the  object  of  it,  nor  adopted  a  cause  to  which, 
one  way  or  other,  you  have  not  done  mischief.  Your  attach- 
ment is  infamy  while  it  lasts,  and  whichever  way  it  turns, 
leaves  ruin  and  disgrace  behind  it.  The  deluded  girl  who 
jnelds  to  such  a  profligate,  even  while  he  is  constant,  forfeits 
her  reputation  as  w^ell  as  her  innocence,  and  finds  herself 
abandoned  at  last  to  misery  and  shame.  Thus  it  happened 
with  the  best  of  princes.  Poor  Dingley,  too  f  '•  I  protest  I 
hardly  know  which  of  them  we  ought  most  to  lament,  the  un- 
happy man  who  sinks  under  the  sense  of  his  dishonour,  or 
him  who  survives  it ;  characters  so  finished  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  panegyric.  Death  has  fixed  his  seal  upon  Ding- 
ley  ;  and  you,  my  Lord,  have  set  your  mark  upon  the  other. 

The  only  letter  I  ever  addressed  to  the  king  was  so  unkindly- 
received  that  I  believe  I  shall  never  presume  to  trouble  his 
Majesty  in  that  way  again ;  but  my  zeal  for  his  service  is  superior 
to  neglect,  and,  like  Mr.  Wilkes's  patriotism,  thrives  by  perse- 
cution. Yet  his  Majesty  is  much  addicted  to  useful  reading, 
and,  if  I  am  not  ill  informed,  has  honoured  the  Pvhlic  Adver- 

*  By  an  intercepted  letter  firom  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  appeared, 
that  the  friends  of  government  were  to  be  very  active  in  supporting  the  minia- 
terial  nomination  of  sherifib. — Juirivs. 

Bobinson  was  now  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  filled  the  same  post  of 
confidential  agent  to  Lord  North  that  Bradshaw  had  before  filled  to  the  Duke 
of  Qrafton. 

f  Dingley  was  now  just  dead :  and  our  author  insinuates  that  he  died 
of  a  broken  heart  in  consequence  of  having  been  so  contemptuously  treated  at 
the  preceding  election  for  Middlesex,  in  which  he  had  offered  himself  a  can- 
didate at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Orafton,  but  could  not  obtain  a 
nomination  firom  any  one  fireeholder,  and  was  afraid  eyen  to  nominate 
hifflsel£ 
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tiser  Yfiih  particular  attention.  I  have  endeaYOured,  therefore, 
and  not  without  success  (as  perhaps  you  may  rememher),  to 
furnish  it  mth  such  interesting  and  edifying  intelligence  as 
probably  "would  not  reach  him  through  any  other  channel. 
The  services  you  have  done  the  nation,  your  integrity  in 
office,  and  signal  fidelity  to  your  approved  good  master,  have 
been  faithfully  recorded.  Nor  have  his  own  virtues  been 
entirely  neglected.  These  letters,  my  Lord,  are  read  in  other 
countries  and  in  other  languages ;  and  I  think  I  may  affirm, 
without  vanity,  that  the  gracious  character  of  the  best  of 
princes  is  by  this  time  not  only  perfectly  known  to  his  sub- 
jects, but  tolerably  well  understood  by  the  rest  of  Europe. 
In  this  respect,  alone,  I  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  White- 
head*. His  plan,  I  think,  is  too  narrow.  He  seems  to 
manufacture  his  verses  for  the  sole  use  of  the  hero  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  them ;  and,  that  his  meaning 
may  not  be  exported  in  foreign  bottoms,  sets  all  translation 
at  defiance. 

Your  Grace's  re-appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  was 
announced  to  the  public  by  the  ominous  return  of  Lord  Bute 
to  this  counntryt.  When  that  noxious  planet  approaches 
England,  he  never  fails  to  bring  plague  and  pestilence  along 
with  him.  The  king  already  feels  the  malignant  effect  of 
your  influence  over  his  councils  ;  your  former  administration 
made  Mr.  Wilkes  an  alderman  of  London  and  representative 
of  Middlesex  ;  your  next  appearance  in  office  is  marked  with 
his  election  to  the  shrievalty ;  in  whatever  measure  you  are 
concerned,  you  are  not  only  disappointed  of  success,  but  always 
contrive  to  make  the  government  of  the  best  of  princes 
contemptible  in  his  own  eyes  and  ridiculous  to  the  whole 
world.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of  the  minis- 
ter's declared  interposition,  Mr.  Robinson's  activity  t,  and  Mr. 

*  Poet-laureate  of  the  day. 

f  From  the  continent,  over  a  part  of  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
travelling. 

t  Junius  was  charged  by  the  writers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  a  more 
recent  opponent,  with  having  ''debased  his  pretensions  to  greatness  by 
engaging  unsuccessfully  in  city  politics***  He,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  unsuccessful  politician  who  had  plunged  into  the  mire  of 
London  politics,  as  the  following  letter  from  that  celebrated  character.  Jack 
Kobinson,  written  during  the  election  of  sheriffs  of  London,  will  evince  : — 

"  Mr.  Robinson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Smith..     Mr.  Harley 
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Home's  new  zeal  in  support  of  administration*,  we  stfll 
want  the  genias  of  the  Doke  of  Grafton  to  aocoont  for  com- 
mitting the  whole  interest  of  government  in  the  city  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Harlej.  I  will  not  bear  hard  upon  your  &ith- 
fnl  firiend  and  emissary,  Mr.  Touchet,  for  I  know  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  that  a  few  lottery  tickets  are  of  use  to 
his  economy.  There  is  a  proverb  concerning  persons  in  the 
predicament  of  this  gentleman,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
strictly  applied  to  him :  they  commence  dupes  and/atisk  knaves. 

meets  his  ward  publidj  to  day,  to  siqpport  Aldermen  Flambe  and  Eirkman. 
The  fiiends  of  goTemraent  will  be  very  active,  and  it  is  earnestly  de- 
Kired  that  you  will  exert  yourself  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  to  support 
those  aldennen.  It  is  thought  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  pusb  the 
poll  to  day  with  as  many  friends  as  possible,  therefore  it  is  desired  that 
yon  will  pursue  that  conduct.  Mr.  Harley  will  be  early  in  the  dty  to- 
day, and  to  be  heard  of  at  his  counting-house  in  Bridge  Yard,  Bucklersbury^ 
and  if  you,  or  such  person  as  you  intrust  in  this  matter,  could  see  him  to  con- 
salt  thereon,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  cause. 

"  Tuesday  Homing,  25th  of  June,  1771,  six  o'clock. 

J.  Bbbinflon." 

"ToBenj.  Smith,  Esq." 

This  letter,  intended  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Alder- 
man Nash,  of  Cannon  Street,  was,  through  the  mistaJ^e  of  the  messenger, 
delivered  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Budge  Bow,  who  published  it,  together  with 
an  affidavit  as  to  its  verity,  which  had  soch  an  effect  on  the  election,  that 
Mr.  Bull,  who  at  the  time  was  fourth  on  the  poll,  was  ultimately  returned  as 
one  of  the  sherifGi  of  London,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  another  of  the 
candidates  for  that  important  office. 

*  Mr.  Home  (the  celebrated  Home  Tooke  of  a  later  period),  had  long 
zealously  fought  on  the  side  of  the  staunchest  Whigs,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  which  had  just  dis- 
charged Wilkes's  debts.  Alderman  Oliver,  who  had  also  been  as  zealous  aa 
advocate  on  the  same  side,  and  had  suffered  himself  to  be  committed  with, 
the  lord  mayor  to  the  Tower,  in  support  of  his  principles,  for  some  reason 
or  other  beoime  at  this  time  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  Wilkes,  afiected 
to  rival  him,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the  office  of  shoriff  if  Wilkes  wera 
allowed  to  be  his  colleague.  Home  joined  with  Townshend,  and  the 
society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Eights  became  divided  into  two 
gnmd  parties. 

Wilkes  united  with  Alderman  Bull  in  proposing  himself  for  the  shrievalty, 
and  in  the  contest  that  ensued  between  them  witb  Oliver  Kirkman,  and 
Plumbe,  obtained  a  large  majority  both  for  himself  and  his  colleague, 
leaving  Oliver,  though  suj^rted  by  all  the  efforts  of  Home,  the  lowest  en 
the  poll. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  thus  pursued  by  Home,  and  wbich 
was  &tal  to  the  popular  cause,  that  Junius  chose  to  represent  him  as  bribed. 
1^  the  ministry. 
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Now,  Mr.  Touchet^s  character  is  uniform  I  am  conTinced 
that  his  sentiments  never  depended  upon  his  circamstances, 
and  that,  in  the  most  prosperous  state  of  his  fortune,  he  vms 
always  the  very  man  he  is  at  present ;  but  was  there  no  other 
person  of  rank  and  consequence  in  the  city  whom  government 
could  conMe  in  but  a  notorious  Jacobite  ?  Did  you  imagine 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  dissenters*,  that  the  whole  Whig 
interest  of  London  would  attend  at  a  levee,  and  submit  to  the 
directions  of  a  notorious  Jacobite?  Was  there  no  Whig 
magistrate  in  the  city  to  whom  the  servants  of  George  the 
Third  could  intrust  the  management  of  a  business  so  very- 
interesting  to  their  master  as  the  election  of  sheriffs  ?  Is  there 
no  room  at  St  James's  but  for  Scotchmen  and  Jacobites? 
My  Lord,  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Harley's  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  government  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign  I  have  seen  still  greater 
contradictions  reeimciled.  The  principles  of  these  worthy 
Jacobites  are  not  so  absurd  as  they  have  been  represented ; 
their  ideas  of  divine  right  are  not  so  much  annexed  to  the 
person  or  family  as  to  the  political  character  of  the  sovereign. 
Had  there  ever  been  an  honest  man  among  the  Stuarts^  his 
Majesty's  present  friends  would  have  been  Whigs  upon  prin- 
ciple. But  the  conversion  of  the  best  of  princes  has  removed 
their  scruples.  They  have  forgiven  him  the  sins  of  his 
Hanoverian  ancestors,  and  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  the  descent  of  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  a  true  Stuart, 
In  you,  my  Lord,  they  also  behold,  with  a  kind  of  predilection 
which  borders  upon  loyalty,  the  natural  representative  of  that 
illustrious  family.  The  mode  of  your  descent  from  Charles 
the  Second  is  only  a  bar  to  your  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and 
no  way  interrupts  the  regularity  of  your  succession  to  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  unfortunate  success  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Home's  endea- 
vours in  support  of  the  ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs, 
will,  I  fear,  <ft)struct  his  preferment.  Permit  me  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  Grace's  protection;  you  will  find  him 
copiously  gifted  with  those  qualities  of  the  heart  which  usually 
direct  you  in  tlie  choice  of  your  friendships.     He,  too,  was 

*  The  family  of  ihfi  Harleyi  were  origiQally  diaflenteri,  and  the  allusion  U 
to  this  fact. 
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Mr.  Wilkes's  friend,  and  as  incapable  as  you  are  of  the  liberal 
resentment  of  a  gentleman.  No,  my  Lord,  it  was  the  solitary, 
Tindictive  malice  of  a  monk,  brooding  over  the  infirmities  of 
his  friend,  imtil  he  thought  they  quickened  into  public  life, 
and  feasting  with  a  rancorous  rapture  upon  the  sordid  cata- 
logue of  his  distresses*.  Now  let  him  go  back  to  his  cloister, 
-Jthe  church  is  a  proper  retreat  for  him ;  in  his  principles 
he  is  already  a  bishop. 

The  mention  of  this  man  has  moved  me  from  my  natural 
moderation.  Let  me  return  to  your  Grace.  You  are  the 
pillow  upon  which  I  am  determined  to  rest  all  my  resentments. 
What  idea  can  the  best  of  sovereigns  form  to  himself  of  his 
own  government  ?  In  what  repute  can  he  conceive  that  he 
stands  with  his  people,  when  he  sees,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that,  whatever  be  the  office,  the  suspicion  of  his 
feivour  is  fatal  to  the  candidate,  and  that  when  the  party  he 
wishes  well  to  has  the  fairest  prospect  of  success,  if  his  royal 
inclination  should  unfortimately  be  discovered,  it  drops  like- 
an  acid,  and  turns  the  election.  This  event,  among  others, 
may  perhaps  contribute  to  open  his  Majesty's  eyes  to  his  real 
honour  and  interest.  In  spite  of  all  your  Grace's  ingenuity, 
he  may  at  last  perceive  the  inconvenience  of  selecting,  with 
such  a  curious  felicity,  every  villain  in  the  nation  to  fill  the 
various  departments  of  his  government.  Yet  I  should  be 
sorry  to  confine  him  in  the  choice  either  of  his  footmen  or  his 
friends. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LI. 

FROM  THE   REVEREND   MR.   HORNE   TO  JUNIUS. 

Sm,  July  13, 1771. 

Farce,  Comedy,  and  Tragedy — Wilkes,  Foote,sjid  Junius^ — 
united  at  the  same  time  against  one  poor  parson,  are  fearful 

*  See  note  to  Letter  52,  post,  p.  365. 

•f  In  consequence  of  his  defection  from  the  Whigs,  Mr.  Home  had  lost 
his  popularity  ;  upon  which  reverse  Foote^  the  great  mimic  and  farce  writer^ 
ventured  to  caricature  Home's  negligence  of  dress  on  the  stage.  While  Mr. 
Home  pretends  to  tremble  beneath  the  comic  efforts  of  Foote  and  the  irttgie 
efforts  of  Junius,  he  still  wishes  the  world  to  regard  Wilkes's  opposition  to  him 
as  a  mere  farce, — Ed.  ^ 
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odds ;  the  two  former  are  only  labouring  in  their  vocation,  and 
may  equally  plead,  in  excuse,  that  their  aim  is  a  livelihood. 
I  admit  the  plea  for  the  second — his  is  an  honest  calling,  and 
my  clothes  were  lawful  game ;  but  I  cannot  so  readily  approve 
Mr.  Wilkes,  or  commend  him  for  making  patriotism  a  trade, 
and  a  fraudulent  trade.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Junius  ?  the 
grave,  the  solemn,  the  didactic !  Eidicule,  indeed,  has  been 
ridiculously  called  the  test  of  truth ;  but  surely  to  confess  that 
you  lose  your  natural  moderation  when  mention  is  made  of 
the  man,  does  not  promise  much  truth  or  justice  when  you 
speak  of  him  yourself. 

You  charge  me  with  "  a  new  zeal  in  support  of  administra- 
tion," and  with  "  endeavours  in  support  of  the  ministerial 
nomination  of  sheriffs."  The  reputation  which  your  talents 
have  deservedly  gained  to  the  signature  of  Junius,  draws  from 
me  a  reply  which  I  disdained  to  give  to  the  anonymous  lies  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  You  make  frequent  use  of  the  word  gentleman, 
I  only  call  myself  a  wan,  and  desire  no  other  distinction ;  if 
you  are  either,  you  are  bound  to  make  good  your  charges,  or 
to  confess  that  you  have  done  me  a  hasty  injustice  upon  no 
authority. 

I  put  the  matter  fairly  to  issue.  I  say,  that  so  far  from 
any  new  "  zeal  in  support  of  administration,"  I  am  possessed 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  their  measures;  and  that  I 
have  ever  shown  myself,  and  am  still  ready,  in  any  rational 
manner,  to  lay  down  all  I  have — my  life — in  opposition  to 
those  measures.  I  say,  that  I  have  not,  and  never  have  had, 
any  communication  or  connection  of  any  kind,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  any  courtier  or  ministerial  man,  or  any  of 
their  adherents ;  that  I  never  have  received,  or  solicited,  or 
expected,  or  desired,  or  do  now  hope  for,  any  reward  of  any 
sort,  from  any  party  or  set  of  men  in  administration  or  opposi- 
tion ;  I  say,  that  I  never  used  any  *'  endeavours  in  support  of 
the  ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs."  That  I  did  not  solicit 
any  one  liveryman  for  his  vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates,, 
nor  employ  any  other  person  to  solicit ;  and  that  I  did  not 
write  one  single  line  or  word  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Plumbe  and 
Kirkman  *,  whom  I  understand  to  have  been  supported  by  the 
ministry. 

•  Plumbe   an^  Kirkman  were   the  real  government  candidates  for  the 
shrievalty.     Oliver  stood  alone.    Yet  Junius,  availing  himself  of  this  last 
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You  are  bound  to  refute  what  I  here  advance,  or  to  lose 
your  credit  for  veracity :  you  must  produce  iacts;  surmise  and 
general  abase,  in  however  elegant  language,  ought  not  to  pass 
^r  proofs ;  you  have  every  advantage,  and  I  have  every  disad- 
vantage ;  you  are  unknown,  I  give  my  name ;  all  parties  both 
in  and  out  of  administration  have  their  reasons  (which  I  shall 
relate  hereafter)  for  uniting  in  their  wishes  against  me ;  and 
the  popular  prejudice  is  as  strongly  in  your  favour  as  it  is 
violent  against  the  parson*. 

gentleman's  opposition  to  Wilkes,  was  shrewdly  desirous  of  impressing  on  the 
world  an  idea  that  they  had  all  been  supported  by  government  with  a  view 
of  throwing  out  Wilkes  and  his  avowed  colleague  jBoU. 

*  This  paragraph  Mr.  Home  was  accused  of  borrowing  from  Mr.  Hugh 
Kelly,  author  of  False  Delicacy,  and  several  other  dramatic  pieces,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  letter  addressed  to  that  gentleman  : — 

For  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser. 

TO    THE    BEV.    UB.    HOBNE. 

SiE,  JvXy  20«^.,  1771. 

Happeidng  to  be  at  a  distance  from  London,  your  letter  to  Junius  did  not 
fall  into  my  hands  tiii  yesterday,  when  I  confess  I  read  it  with  equal 
astonishment  and  indignation;  and,  though  it  may  be  inccmsistoit  with 
the  generosity  of  an  Englishman  to  strike  the  fallen,  there  is  something 
80  peculiarly  unmanly  in  your  conduct,  that  it  is  impossible  to  let  you  escape 
without  some  menwranduiM  of  your  judgment  when  the  case  is,  and  when 
the  case  is  not  your  own. 

Bo  yon  remember.  Sir,  Friday,  April  30,  1771,  when  you  baiangoed 
the  freeholders  for  Middlesex  for  three  tedious  hours^  at  the  assemUy 
room  at  Mile  End ;  when  you  urged  random  accusations  yourself  against 
others,  for  their  supposed  connection  with  government;  when  you  par- 
ticularly attacked  Mr.  Kelly  as  the  immediate  champion  of  administration, 
and  affirmed  with  great  paUios  that  he  was  employed  at  the  soldiec's  trial  at 
Guildford  to  vindicate  the  wanton  eflusion  of  innocent  blood  1 

I  have  no  connection  with  Mr.  Kelly,  Sir,  nor  do  I  by  any  means 
profess  myself  of  his  political  faith ;  but  if  fame  says  true,  he  has  been 
no  apostate  to  his  principles ;  has  betrayed  no  friendship;  and  I  introduce  him 
solely  here,  that  the  world  may  see  how  conformable  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Home's 
conduct  is  to  the  candour  of  his  pro£iefl8ion&  The  following,  Sir,  is  your 
speech  relative  to  the  Chnldford  a&ir : 

*'  It  is  necessary  to  give  you  an  account  of  Maclean's  trial,  because  the 
judge  forbad  it  being  taken  down  by  any  one,  except  it  wa^  government. 
It  has  never  been  published.  A  very  &lse  account  of  this  trial  has  indeed 
been  published  by  Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  paid  and  brought  down  to  Ghiildfofd 
for  that  purpose,  and  who  had  lodgings  taken  for  him  there,  and  who  was 
familiarly  conversant  with  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention  now, 
lest  it  should  seem  to  proceed  from  resentment  in  me  for  an  account  I  have  to 
settle  with  him  next  week.  However,  one  circumstance  I  ought  to  tell  you, 
this  gentleman  was  foreman  of  the  grand  jury." 
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Singular  as  my  present  situation  is,  it  is  neither  painful, 
nor  was  it  unforeseen.  He  is  not  fit  for  public  business  who 
does  not,  even  at  his  entrance,  prepare  his  mind  for  such  an 
event.  Health,  fortune,  tranquillity,  and  private  connections 
I  have  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  public ;  and  the  only 
return  I  receive,  because  I  will  not  concur  to  dupe  and  mislead 
a  senseless  multitude,  is  barely  that  they  have  not  yet  torn  me 
in  pieces  ;  that  this  has  been  the  only  return  is  my  pride,  and 
a  source  of  more  real  satisfaction  than  honours  or  prosperity. 
I  can  practise  before  I  am  old  the  lessons  I  learned  in  my 
youth,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  words  of  my  ancient 
monitor*, 

w  "  *  Tifl  the  last  key-stone 

Tliat  malcei  tlie  anh  :  the  rest  that  there  were  put. 
Are  nothing  till  that  comes  to  bind  and  shut 
Then  stands  it  a  triumphal  n^trk  1  then  men 
Observe  the  strength,  the  height,  the  why  and  when 
It  was  erected ;  and  still  walking  under, 
Meet  some  new  matter  to  look  up  at  and  wonder  ! " 

JOHN  HOENBL 

"  Mr.  Kelly,  in  the  address  prefixed  to  his  play,  which  you  and  other 
advocates  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  so  basely  drove  from  the  theatre, 
after  saying  some  civil  things  relative  to  the  character  which  he  had  heard  of 
your  disposition,  and  which  your  perfidy  to  that  true  friend  of  the  con- 
stitution, Mr.  Wilkes,  has  clearly  proved  you  never  merited,  thus  expresses 
himself: 

"  *  But  though  Mr.  Eelly  readily  makes  this  concession  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Home's  private  character,  he  must  observe  that  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  for  the  purity  of  which  Mr.  Home  is  so  strenuous  an  advocate,  does 
not  allow  the  mere  heli^  of  any  man  to  be  positive  evidence ;  nor  com- 
pliment his  simide  conjecture  with  the  force  of  a  fact.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Home  should  be  extremely  cautious  how  he  asserts  anything  to  the 
prejudice  of  another^s  reputation.  Hmraay  authority  is  not  enough  for  this 
purpose ;  he  should  know  of  his  own  knowledge  what  he  asserts  upon  his 
own  word;  and  be  certain  in  his  proof  where  he  is  peremptory  in  his 
aecutaUonJ 

**  Honestly,  now,  Mr.  Home,  had  you  not  this  paragraph  either  in  your 
head,  or  your  heart,  at  the  time  jou  were  writing  the  following  passage 
to  Junius  % 

'Tou  are  bound  to  rtfute,  &c.  **"Whipcobd.*' 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Home  did  not  return  any  answer. 

*  B.  Jonson,  of  whose  writings  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  remarkably  fond. 
The  Scid  Shepherd  of  that  author  is  called  his  favourite  poem  in  the  ''  Divez^ 
sions  of  Purley."  The  present  quotation  is  from  his  Underwoods  :  vide  an 
epistle  to  Sir  Edwasd  Sackville,  now  Barl  of  Dorset.  Folio,  1692,  p. 
553. 
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LETTER  LII. 

TO  THE  BEYEBEND  MB.   HOBNE. 

Sib,  July  24, 1771. 

I  CAKNOT  descend  to  an  altercation  -with  you  in  the  news- 
papers. But  since  I  have  attacked  your  character,  and  you 
complain  of  injustice,  I  think  you  have  some  right  to  an 
explanation.  You  defy  me  to  prove  that  you  ever  solicited  a 
vote,  or  wrote  a  word  in  support  of  the  ministerial  aldermen. 
Sir,  I  did  never  suspect  you  of  such  gross  folly.  It  would 
have  heen  impossihle  for  Mr.  Home  to  have  soHcited  votes, 
and  very  difficult  to  have  written  for  the  newspapers  in 
defence  of  that  cause,  without  heing  detected  and  brought  to 
shame.  Neither  do  I  pretend  to  any  intelligence  concerning 
you,  or  to  know  more  of  your  conduct  than  you  yourself  have 
thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  public.  It  is  from 
your  own  letters  I  conclude  that  you  have  sold  yourself  to 
the  ministry* ;  or,  if  that  charge  is  too  severe,  and  supposing 
it  possible*  to  be  deceived  by  appearances  so  very  strongly 
against  you,  what  are  yout  friends  to  say  in  your  defence  ? 
Must  they  not  confess  that,  to  gratify  your  personal  hatred  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  you  sacrificed,  as  far  as  depended  upon  your 
interest  and  abilities,  the  cause  of  the  country  ?  I  can  make 
allowance  for  the  violence  of  the  passions,  and,  if  ever  I 
should  be  convinced  that  you  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy 
Wilkes,  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  your  character, 
and  to  declare  to  the  world,  that  I  despise  you  somewhat  lesa 
than  I  do  at  present.  But,  as  a  public  man,  I  must  for  ever 
condemn  you.  You  cannot  but  know,  nay,  you  dare  not  pre- 
tend to  be  ignorant,  that  the  highest  gratification  of  which 

the  most  detestable in  this  nation  is  capable  would 

have  been  the  defeat  of  Wilkes.  I  know  that  man  much 
better  than  any  of  you.  Nature  intended  him  only  for  a 
good-humoured  fool.  A  systematical  education,  with  long 
practice,  has  made  him  a  consummate  hypocrite.  Yet  this 
man,  to  say  nothing  of  his  worthy  ministers,  you  have  most 
assiduously  laboured  to  gratify.     To  exclude  Wilkes,  it  was 

*  The  letters  written  by  Mr.  Home  in  the  dispute  with  Mr.  Wilkes.  See 
the  subsequent  note  as  well  as  one  appended  to  Friyate  Letter,  No.  85.    ■ 
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not  necessary  jou  should  solicit  votes  for  his  opponents. 
We  incline  the  balance  as  effectually  by  lessening  the  weight 
in  one  scale  as  by  increasing  it  in  the  other. 

The  mode  of  your  attack  upon  Wilkes  (though  I  am  far 
from  thinking  meanly  of  your  abilities)  convinces  me,  that 
you  either  want  judgment  extremely,  or  that  you  are  blinded 
by  your  resentment.  You  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  the 
charges  you  urged  against  Wilkes  could  never  do  him  any 
mischief.  After  all,  when  we  expected  discoveries  highly 
interesting  to  the  community,  what  a  pitiful  detail  did  it 
end  in !  Some  old  clothes — a  Welch  pony — a  French  foot- 
man, and  a  hamper  of  claret*.     Indeed,  Mr.  Home,  the 

*  The  &cts  here  alluded  to  were  as  follow : — The  late  Mr.  Tooke, 
then  Mr.  Home,  while  travelling  on  the  continent  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,  at  that  time  resident  in  Paris,  which  led  to  a  subse(][uent  intimacy, 
and  apparently  warm  friendship.  Mr.  Home,  on  leaving  that  gay  metro^ 
polls,  left  behind  him,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  several  suits  of  clothes  of 
the  most  fashionable  Parisian  manufacture,  being  ill  adapted  to  the  clerical 
profession,  as  well  as  ill  calculated  to  please  the  taste  or  suit  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  a  political  quarrel  which  occurred 
between  these  gentlemen,  shortly  previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  and 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  acrimonious  altercation  in  the  Public 
AdvertiseTf  Mr.  Home  accused  Mr.  Wilkes  with  having,  in  the  midst  of  his 
distress,  pawned  the  clothes  intrusted  to  his  custody ;  with  commissioning 
Mr.  Home's  brother-in-law  to  purchase  a  pony  which  he  never  paid  for ;  with 
drinking  claret  while  detained  in  the  King's  Bench  prison ;  with  iendeavour- 
ing  to  make  his  brother  chamberlain  of  London ;  and  with  retaining  in  his 
service  six  domestics,  three  of  whom  were  French.  As  these,  with  several 
other  charges,  were  detuled  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Home  in  thirteen  or  four- 
teen very  long  letters,  the  editor  will  not  here  transcribe  them,  but  content 
himself  with  inserting  several  detached  parts  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  defence  against 
these  accusations,  as  they  contain  some  curious  facts,  and  are  illustrative  of 
the  subject  more  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  text  by  the  author. 

For  the  Piiblic  Advertiser, 

TO  THB  BEV.  MB.  HOBNE. 

Sib,  Prince's  Coturt,  Saturdatf,  May  18. 

Y OUT  Jirst  letter  of  May  14,  told  me  that  you  **  blamed  my  public  conduct," 
and  "  would  not  open  any  account  with  me  on  the  score  of  private  character." 
A  third  letter  is  this  day  addressed  to  me.  Not  a  word  hitherto  "  of  my 
public  conduct,"  but  many  false  and  malignant  attacks  about  Mr.  Wild- 
man,  your  brother-in-law,  who  formerly  kept  the  Bedford  Head,  in  South- 
ampton Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  your  old  clothes.  The  public  will  impute 
t|ie  impertinence  of  such  a  dispute  to  its  autiior,  and  pardon  my  calling  their 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  scenes  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  because  it  is  in 
justification  of  an  innocent  man. 

When  yon  left  Paris  in  May  1767,  yon  desired  me  to  tako  care  of 
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public  should,  and  wiU^  forgiye  him  his  claret  sad  his  foot- 
men, and  eyen  the  ambition  of  making  his  brother  chamber- 
lain of  London,  as  long  as  he  stands  forth  against  a  ministzy 

jma  old  dotkat  f«r  yoa  meant  to  retain  in  a  few  montlis,  and  tbej  eonld  be 
of  no  vw  to  jon  in  Kngland.     Thd  morning  of  your  departure  you  sent  me 
the  following  letter : 
"Dear  Sir, 
*'  According  to  jour  permission  I  leave  witb  yon 
1  tnit  of  scarlet  and  gold  1    i  ^ 
1  suit  of  white  and  i^Ter  j  ^  ^    * 
1  suit  of  blue  and  silTer— — camblet. 
1  suit  of  flowered  silk. 
1  suit  of  black  silk. 
And  1  black  velret  surtont. 
**  If  you  have  any  fellow-feeling  you  cannot  but  be  kind  to  them ;  since  they 
too,  as  well  as  yourself,  are  outlawed  in  England ;  and  on  the  same  account 
— ^eir  superior  worth. 

*'  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  Tery  Affectionate, 

**  Humble  Servant, 
«  Paris,  May  25, 1767."  «  Johk  Hobhb.'* 

This  letter  I  returned  to  yon  at  the  King's  Bencb,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it 
the  following  memorandum  in  my  own  hand- writing :  "  Nov.  21, 1767,  sent 
to  Mr.  Panchaud's  in  the  Rue  St  Sauveur."  I  left  Paris  Nov.  22,  1767» 
and  therefore  thought  it  proper  the  day  before  to  send  your  clothes  vjhere  I 
was  sure  they  would  be  perfectly  safe,  to  Mr.  Panchaud's,  the  great  Eng> 
lish  banker's.  They  remained  in  my  house,  £ue  des  Saiat  Peres,  only  from 
May  till  the  November  following,  nor  was  any  demand,  or  request,  made  to 
me  about  them  by  Mr.  Wildman,  or  any  one  else.  You  are  forced  to  own  "  I 
have  received  a  letter  within  the  last  three  months  from  Mr.  Panchaud,  in- 
forming me  that  they  {Ike  clothes)  have  long  been  in  his  possession."  Examine 
the  bimker's  books.  Yon  will  find  the  date  is  Nov.  21,  1767.  You  say, 
"  for  my  own  part  I  never  made  the  least  inquiry  after  my  clothes."  I  sup- 
pose for  the  plainest  reason  in  the  world.  You  knew  where  they  were, 
and  that  they  could  be  no  pnrt  of  a  clergyman's  dress  in  England,  but 
that  you  were  sure  of  so  rieh  a  wardrobe  on  your  next  tour  to  France  or 
Italy,  as  Paris  would  probably  be  your  route.  This  is  all  I  know  of  the 
vetHvieKUi  predosa  of  EiUrapeiut.  I  hope.  Sir,  the  putting  them  on 
will  not  l^ve  the  same  effect  on  you  as  they  formerly  had  on  his  ao* 
quaintanoe; 

Onm  pulehris  imdcis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes ; 

Dormiet  in  lucem ;  scorto  postponet  honestum 

Officium ;  nitmmo*  alienoe  pasceL 

Your  charge  about  your  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wildman,  is  equally  nnjusL 

When  I  was  in  England,  in  October,  1766, 1  lodged  at  Mr.  Wildman's  house 

in  Argyle  Buildings,  on  his  own  most  pressing  invitation.    I  had  long  known 

him,  and  for  sereral  yeurt  belonged  to  a  club  which  met  once  a  week  at  the 
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and  parliament  ivho  are  doing  eveiytbing  they  can  to  enslave 
the  country,  and  as  long  as  he  is  a  thorn  in  the  king^s  side. 
Yoa  will  not  suspect  me  of  setting  up  Wilkes  for  a  perfect  cha- 

Bedfoid  Head.  Mr.  Wildman  desired  to  be  oenridered  at  this  time  as  the 
warm  partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  He  begged  that  he  might  be  useAil  as  far  as 
he  coukl  to  me  and  my  friends.  I  asked  him  to  bny  a  little  Welch  horse  for 
a  lady  in  France,  to  whom  I  was  desirous  of  paying  a  compliment  I  fixed 
the  price,  and  insisted  on  paying  him  at  that  very  time,  which  I  did.  About 
a  year  siterwaids  Mr.  Wildman  fulfilled  my  commission,  purchased  me  a 
Welch  pony,  and  sent  it  to  Calais.  This  was  the  single  transaction  of 
my  own  with  yonr  brother-in-law  at  that  time.  I  gave  him  two  er  three 
trifling  commissions  from  Monsieur  Saint  Foy  for  arrack,  &c.,  which  were 
to  be  forwarded  to  Paris.  I  belieye  they  were  sent,  but  they  never  passed 
through  my  hands,  nor  do  I  know  whether  Mr.  Wildman  has  yet  been  paid 
for  those  trifles,  the  whole  of  which  amounted  only,  as  he  told  me,  to  about 
thirty  pounds. 

Your  endeavours  to  create  a  coolness  between  Mr.  Cotes  and  me  are 
clearly  seen  through,  and  will  prove  ineffectuaL  You  made  the  same 
attempt  on  the  late  Mr.  Sterne  and  me  with  the  same  success.  In  your  letter 
to  me  at  Paris,  dated  Jan.  8,  1766,  you  say,  ''  I  passed  a  week  with  Sterne 
at  Lyons,  and  am  to  meet  him  again  at  Sienna  in  the  summer,  f  o^re  my 
questioB,  and  do  not  answer  it  if  it  is  impertinent.  Is  there  any  cause 
of  coldness  between  you  and  Stnne ;  he  speaks  very  handsomely  of  you, 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  at  all ;  but  not  with  that  warmtk 
and  enthusiasm  that  I  expect  from  every  one  that  knows  you.  Do  not  let 
me  cause  a  coldness  between  you  if  there  is  none.  I  am  sensible  my  question 
is  at  least  imprudent,  and  my  jealousy  blameabte.*' 

In  your  second  letter  you  say,  **  the  nature  of  our  intercourse,  for  it  cannot 
be  called  a  connection"  and  afterwards,  '' in  my  return  firom  Italy  to  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1767,  I  saw  reasons  sufficient  never  more  to  trust  you  with 
a  single  line;"  and  in  yonr  third  letter  you  pretend  that  you  had  ev^i  in 
1767,  *'  infinite  contempt  for  the  very  name  of  Mr.  WUkes."  However,  on 
the  17th  of  last  May,  you  write  me  another  letter  on  my  going  to  Fulham, 
while  my  house  here  was  repairing,  to  recommmd  six  tradesmen  to  me,  to 
t^  me  how  most  sincerely  you  were  mine,  &c.  You  add,  '*  I  could  not  for- 
bear showing  mj  friendship  to  you  by  letting  you  know  your  friends."  You 
will  find.  Sir,  that  it  requires  more  memory  as  well  as  wit  than  falls  to  one 
man's  share,  to  support  a  long  chain  of  falsehoods.  You  are  lost  and  he- 
wildered  in  the  intricacies  of  error.  The  path  of  truth  you  would  find  more 
easy  and  honourable. 

You  assert  "  I  foimd  that  all  the  private  letters  of  your  friends  were  regn- 
liurly  pasted  in  a  book,  and  read  over  indiscriminatdy,  not  only  to  your 
friends  and  acquaintance,  but  to  every  visitor."  I  glory.  Sir,  in  having  four 
large  volumes  of  manuscript  letters,  many  of  them  written  by  the  first  men  of 
this  age.  I  esteem  them  my  most  valuable  possession.  Why  is  the  pleasure 
of  an  elegant  and  instructive  epistle  to  perish  with  ^e  hour  it  is  received  % 
To  the  care  and  attention  of  Cicero's  friends  in  preserving  that  great 
Koman's  letters  we  owe  the  best  history  of  Some  for  a  most  inteiestiiig 
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racter.  The  question  to  the  pnhlic  is,  where  shall  we  find  a 
man  who,  with  purer  principles,  will  go  the  lengths  and  run 

period  of  about  forty  years.  Yon  mistake  when  you  talk  of  cUl  the  private 
Utters  of  your  friends*  My  care  has  extended  only  to  letters  of  particular 
Mends  on  particular  occasions,  or  to  letters  of  business^  taste,  or  literature. 
The  originals  of  such  I  have  preserved ;  never  any  copies  of  my  own  letters, 
unless  when  I  wrote  to  a  secretary  of  state,  to  a  Talbot,  a  Martin,  or  a  Home. 
When  you  add,  "that  they  are  read  over  indiscriminately,  not  only  to  your 
friends  and  acquaintance,  but  to  every  visitor,"  you  knowingly  advance  a 
&lsehood.  So  much  of  your  time  has  passed  with  me  that  you  are  sen- 
sible very  few  of  my  friends  have  ever  heard  of  the  volumes  I  mentioned* 
The  preservation  of  a  letter  is  surely  a  compliment  to  the  writer.  But, 
although  I  approve  the  preservation  in  general,  I  highly  disapprove  the  pub- 
lication of  any  private  letters.  However,  there  are  cases  which  justly  call 
them  forth  to  light.  Mr.  Onslow's  first  letter  was  after  great  importunity 
from  you  printed  by  me,  to  justify  what  you  had  said  at  Epsom.  The 
second  you  printed,  without  my  consent,  from  a  copy  I  sufiered  you 
to  take. 

The  pamphlet  you  mention  has  not  yet  been  pvhlished.  I  have  now  before 
me  the  copy,  corrected  with  your  own  hand,  which  you  gave  me  at  Paris. 
The  following  passage  I  am  sure  you  will  read  at  this  time  with  particular 
satisfaction,  and  I  reserve  it  for  you,  pour  la  bonne  houehe, 

"  We  have  seen,  by  Mr,  Wilkes's  treatment,  that  no  man  who  is  not,  and 
who  has  not  alwa^ni  been,  absolutely  perfect  himself,  must  dare  to  anaign  the 
measures  of  a  minister. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  pay  an  inviolable  regard  to  the  laws ; 
that  he  be  a  man  of  the  strictest  tand  most  unimpeached  honour ;  that  he  be 
endowed  with  superior  abilities  and  qualifications ;  that  he  be  blessed  with  a 
benevolent,  generous,  noble,  free  soul ;  that  he  be  infleidble,  incorruptible^ 
and  brave ;  that  he  prefer  infinitely  the  public  welfare  to  his  own  interest^ 
peace,  and  safety ;  that  his  life  be  ever  in  his  hand,  ready  to  be  laid  down 
cheerfully  for  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  be  dauntless  and  un- 
wearied in  her  service.,    All  this  avails  him  nothing. 

''  If  it  can  be  proved  (though  by  the  base  means  of  treaxihery  and  (A^) 
that  in  some  unguarded,  wanton  hour,  he  has  uttered  an  indecent  word  or 
penned  a  loose  expression— away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth — ^it  is  not 
fit  that  he  should  live." 

After  a  variety  of  accusations  oi  private  crimes,  you  effect  to  cover  the 
whole  with  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  xou  say,  **  I  have  mentioned  these  cir* 
cumstances  not  as  any  charges  against  you,  though  no  doubt  they  will 
operate  as  such."  Had  your  turn,  Sir,  been  to  divinity,  in  the  subtleties  of 
the  schools  you  would  have  outshone  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Duns  Scotus,  in 
treachery  even  the  priest  MtUagrida. 

Tou  have  in  your  late  letters  to  me  accused  me  of  almost  every  crime, 
of  which  the  most  diabolical  heart  is  capable.  YThen  yon  wrote  the  letters 
to  Sir  William  Beauchamp  Proctor,  I  had  only  one  crime,  of  which  I  own  I 
have  not  repented.  "  J/r.  WiUeis  crime  is  well  known  to  have  been  hit 
opposing  and  exposing  the  measures  of  Lord  Bute* 
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the  hazards  that  he  has  done  ?  the  season  calls  for  such  a 
man,  and  he  ought  to  be  supported.     What  would  have  been 

''The  two  HnmeB,  Johnson,  Murphy,  Balph,  Smollett,  Shebbeare,  Sic., 
&c.,  all  authors  pensioned,  or  promised,  had  been  let  loose  on  him  in  vain. 
The  lord  steward  of  his  Majesty's  household  (who  has  thertfore  continued 
in  that  post  through  erery  revolution  of  ministry),  and  the  treasurer  to 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  (who  together  with  that  office  has  a  pension 
for  himself  and  a  reversion  for  his  son),  had  separately  endeavoured  to  com- 
mit a  murder  on  his  body,  with  as  little  success  as  o^sr^  had  attempted  his 
reputation  ;  for  they  found  him  tam  Marie  €[adm  M&curio. 

"  The  intended  assassination  of  him  by  Forbes  and  Ihtn  had  miscarried. 

"The  secretaries  of  state  had  seized  his  papers,  and  confined  his  per- 
son to  close  imprisonment.  They  had  trifled  with  and  eluded  the  Habeas 
Corpus.  But  still  he  rose  superior  to  them  all,  and  haffied  alone  the  insatir 
ahle  malice  of  all  his  persectUors ;  for  though  they  had  in  a  manner  ruined 
his  private  fortunes,  his  public  chara>eter  remained  entire.  They  had  spUt 
his  blood  indeed ;  but  they  had  not  taken  his  life,  and  with  it  still  were  left 

'  The  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame.' 

It  remained  then  to  make  one  general  attack  upon  him  at  once  of  every* 
power  of  the  state,  each  in  its  separate  capacity.  The  reverend  name  of 
Majesty  itself  was  misapplied  to  this  business.  The  House  of  Lords,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  through  the  little  agency 
of  Carrington,  Eidgell,  Curry,  Webb,  Faden,  Sandwich,  make  one  general 
assault" 

As  you  mentioned  a  promise  you  had  obtained  of  being  one  of  the  chap- 
lains  to  his  Majesty,  I  shall  conclude  my  present  extracts  with  the  following 
passage  which  will  show  how  peculiarly  fitted  you  are  to  be  a  domestic 
chaplain  to  our  present  sovereign. 

**  Sheridan  is  at  Blois  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  and  with  a  pension,  invent- 
ing a  method  to  give  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  to 
strangers,  by  means  of  sounds  borrowed  from  their  own.  And  he  begins 
with  the  French. 

"  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  Lord 
Harborough  an  idiot.  The  counsel  on  both  sides  produced  the  same  instance ; 
one  of  his  wit,  the  other  of  his  folly.  His  servants  were  puzzled  once  to  un- 
pack a  large  box,  and  his  lordship  advised  them  to  do  with  it  as  they  did 
with  oysters — put  it  in  the  fiire,  and  it  would  gape. 

"  This  commission  of  Sheridan  appears  to  me  equally  equivocal.  And 
should  a  similar  statute  be  at  any  tim£  attempted  against  his  Majesty,  they 
who  do  not  know  him  may  be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  employed  Sheridan  in 
this  manner,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  foreigners  as  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  had  permitted  him  to  amuse  himself  abroad,  to  prevent  his  spoiling  oflr 

pronunciation  at  home." 

*         *         *         •      .    *         • 

Am  I  to  answer  your  impertinence  about  claret  and  French  servants  1  It 
shall  be  in  one  word.  I  have  not  purchased  a  bottle  of  claret  since  I 
left  the  King's  Bench.     Only  two  French  servants  are  in  my  &mily.    An 

VOL.   I.  B   B 
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the  triumph  of  that  odious  hypocrite  and  his  minions,  if 
Wilkes  had  heen  defeated !  It  was  not  your  fault,  reyeiend 
Sir,  that  he  did  not  eujojr  it  completely.     But  now,  I  promise 

old  woman  who  bag  man  j  yean  attended  my  daagliter,  and  a  footman,  wImrq 
I  esteem,  as  I  bave  often  told  von,  not  as  a  Frencfaman,  bat  for  bis  sinffular 
Jiddity  to  an  Englisbman  during  a  coone  of  seTHal  yean  wben  I  bad  tbe 
honour  of  being  exiled.  I  have  reason  to  bdieTe  tbat  from  hence  mriginated 
your  hatred  to  binu 

Yon  assert  "thoagb  I  knew  not  tbe  person  of  any  one  man  in  opposition, 
I  quitted  all  my  fnends  and  connections  when  I  joined  tbe  public  canse ; 
and  with  my  eyes  open,  exchanged  ease  and  £ur  fome  for  kboor  and  re- 
proach." I  desire  to  know  what  one  friend,  and  what  angle  comiection  yon 
bare  qoitted  far  the  public  canse,  Toor  fair  fame  at  Baton  and  Cam- 
bridge snrviTed  a  very  short  time  yonr  abode  at  either  of  these  places.  Wfll 
yon  call  an  Italian  gentlemAn  now  in  town,  your  con&dent  daring  your 
whole  residence  at  Oenoa,  to  testify  the  morality  of  your  conduct  in  Italy  1 
But  I  will  not  write  the  life  of  Jonathan  Wild,  nor  of  Orator  Henley. 

You  declare  **  mitUstenal  and  wurt  favour  I  know  I  can  nerer  bar^  and 
for  public  favour  1  will  never  be  a  candidate.  I  chose  to  tell  them  that,  as 
for  as  it  affects  myself  /  lat^h  at  the  displeasure  of  hotk."  You  well 
know  that  no  minister  will  erer  dare  openly  to  give  you  any  mark  of  c&urt 
favour y  at  least  in  the  chur^  ;  many  secret  favovn  you  may,  yoa  do  exp«ct, 
and  some  I  believe  actually  receive.  The  public  you  have  abandoned  ia 
despair,  after  an  assiduous  courtship  of  near  four  yean,  but  remember. 
Sir,  when  yoa  say,  tbat  you  Uiugh  cat  their  displeasure,  tbe  force  of  truth 
ims  extorted  even  from  Lord  Mansfield  the  following  dedaradon :  "  The  people 
are  almost  always  in  the  right.  The  great  may  sometimes  be  in  the  wrong, 
but  the  body  of  the  people  are  always  in  the  right." 

In  yonr  Jirst  letter  3rou  declare  "  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  histoiy  of 
the  eommencemeTU,  progress,  and  conclusion  of  the  interoonrse  between  ua.** 
In  your  second  you  say  **  The  nature  of  our  intercourse  (for  it  cannot  be  called 
a  connection),  will  best  appear  from  the  situation  of  each  of  us  at  its  com- 
meneemenL"  Your  situation  shall  be  explained  by  yourself  from  ihe  worda 
of  the  fint  letter  you  ever  wrote  to  me. 

"  You  are  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  a  parson,  and  I  am  a  little 
apprehensive  lest  that  title  should  disgust  yoa;  bat  give  me  leave  to  assoie 
you  I  am  not  ordained  a  h3rpocrite. 

'*  It  is  true  I  have  safTered  the  infectious  band  of  a  bishop  to  be  waved 
over  me,  whose  imposition,  like  tbe  sop  given  to  Judas,  is  <»ly  a  signal  for 
the  devil  to  enter.  It  is  true  that  usually  at  that  touch — fugiant  pudor, 
Teromque,  fidesque.  In  quorum  sobeant  locum  fraodes,  dolique,  insidiaeqney 
&c.,  &c.,  but  I  hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion :  and  if  I  have  not,  if  yoa 
should  at  any  time  discover  the  black  spot  under  the  tongue,  assist  me 
kindly  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  education  and  profession.'* 

I  am.  Sir,  ke,, 

Joms  WzuoBB.— Eb. 
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you,  you  have  so  little  power  to  do  mischief,  that  I  much 
question  whether  the  ministry  will  adhere  to  the  promises 
they  have  made  you.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  say  that  Z  am  a 
partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  personally  your  enemy.  You  will 
convince  no  man,  for  you  do  not  believe  it  yourself.  Yet, 
I  confess,  I  am  a  little  offended  at  the  low  rate  at  which  you 
seem  to  value  my  understanding.  I  beg,  Mr.  Home,  you  will 
hereafter  believe  that  I  mesisure  the  integrity  of  men  by  their 
conduct,  not  by  their  professions.  Such  tales  may  entertain 
Mr.  Oliver  or  your  grandmother,  but,  trust  me,  they  are 
thrown  away  upon  Junius. 

You  say  you  are  a  man.  Was  it  generous,  was  it  manly, 
repeatedly  to  introduce  into  a  newspaper  the  name  of  a  young 
lady*,  with  whom  you  must  heretofore  have  lived  on  terms 
of  politeness  and  good  humour?  But  I  have  done  with  you. 
In  my  opinion  your  credit  is  irrecoverably  ruined.  Mr. 
Townshend,  I  think,  is  nearly  in  the  same  predicament* 
Poor  Oliver  has  been  shamefully  duped  by  you.  You  have 
made  him  sacrifice  all  the  honour  he  got  by  his  imprison- 
ment. As  for  Mr.  Sawbridgef,  whose  character  I  really 
respect,  I  am  astonished  he  does  not  see  through  your  dupli- 
city. Never  was  so  base  a  design  so  poorly  conducted. 
This  letter,  you  see,  is  not  intended  for  the  public ;  but  if 
you  think  it  will  do  you  any  service,  you  are  at  liberty  to 

publish  it. 

JUNIUSJ. 

*  Eorne  Lad  taken  liberiieB  with  tlie  name  of  Mias  Wilkes  in  his  public 
letters  in  tome  of  the  newspapers — and  liberties  which  no  misconduct  of  hen 
had  entitled  him  to  take. 

t  Townshend  and  Sawbridge  had  been  persuaded  by  Home  to  unite  in  wip- 
porting  Oliver  against  Wilkes ;  and  both,  in  consequence  hereof,  forfeited 
much  of  their  popularity  frtm  this  moment,  and  were  accused  of  gross  want 
of  understanding,  and  by  some  of  tergiversation. — Ed. 

X  This  letter  was  transmitted  privately  by  the  printer  to  Mr.  Home,  by 
Junius's  request.  Mr.  Home  returned  it  to  the  printer  with  directions  to 
publish  it.---JuHnJ8. 

The  reason  for  such  private  transmission  was,  that  it  was  not  Junius's  wish 
to  increase  those  divisioBs  which  Home  and  Oliver  had  so  unwisely  pro* 
yoked  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society  by  an  open  contest  between  himself  and 
any  one  of  its  members. 
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LETTER  LIII. 

FBOM  THE  BEYEBEND  MR.   HOBNE  TO  JUNIUS. 

Sib,  July  31, 1771. 

You  have  disappointed  me.  When  I  told  you  that  surmise 
and  general  ahuse,  in  however  elegant  language,  ought  not 
to  pass  for  proofs,  I  evidently  hinted  at  the  reply  which  I 
expected;  hut  you  have  dropped  your  usual  elegance,  and 
seem  willing  to  try  what  will  he  the  effect  of  surmise  and 
general  ahuse  in  very  coarse  language.  Your  answer  to  my 
letter  (which,  I  hope,  was  cool  and  temperate  and  modest), 
has  convinced  me  that  my  idea  of  a  man  is  superior  to  yours 
of  a  gentleman.  Of  your  former  letters  I  have  always  said 
materiem  superabat  opus :  I  do  not  think  so  of  the  present ; 
the  principles  are  more  detestahle  than  the  expressions  are 
mean  and  illiheral.  I  am  contented  that  all  those  who  adopt 
the  one  should  for  ever  load  me  with  the  other. 

I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  public,  to  which  I 
have  ever  directed  myself.  I  believe  they  have  it;  though 
I  am  sometimes  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
has  formed  a  truer  judgment  of  mankind  than  I  have. 
However,  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  nothing  else  upon 
which  to  place  a  steady  reliance.  Trick  and  low  cunning, 
and  addressing  their  prejudices  and  passions,  may  be  the 
fittest  means  to  carry  a  particular  point ;  but  if  they  have 
not  common  sense,  there  is  no  prospect  of  gaining  for  them 
any  real  permanent  good.  The  same  passions  which  have 
been  artfully  used  by  an  honest  man  for  their  advantage, 
may  be  more  artfully  employed  by  a  dishonest  man  for  their 
destruction.  I  desire  them  to  apply  their  common  sense  to 
this  letter  of  Junius,  not  for  my  sake,  but  their  own ;  it 
concerns  them  most  nearly,  for  the  principles  it  contains  lead 
to  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  are  inconsistent  with  every  notion  of 
civil  society. 

The  charges  which  Junius  has  brought  against  me  are 
made  ridiculous  by  his  own  inconsistency  and  self-contradic- 
tion. He  charges  me  positively  with  "anew  zeal  in  support 
of  administration ;"  and  with  "  endeavours  in  support  of  the 
ministerial   nomination  of  sheriffs.''    And  he  assigns   two 
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inconsistent  motiYes  for  my  conduct;  either  that  I  haYO 
'*  sold  myself  to  the  ministry,"  or  am  instigated  "  by  the 
solitary  vindictive  malice  of  a  monk;"  either  that  I  am  influ- 
enced by  a  sordid  desire  of  gam,  or  am  hurried  on  by  "  per- 
sonal  hatred  and  blinded  by  resentment  "  In  his  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  he  supposes  me  actuated  by  both ;  in 
his  letter  to  me  he  at  first  doubts  which  of  the  two,  whether 
interest  or  revenge  is  my  motive ;  however,  at  last  he  deter- 
mines for  the  former,  and  again  positively  asserts  that  "  the 
ministry  have  made  me  promises ;"  yet  he  produces  no  in- 
stance of  corruption,  nor  pretends  to  have  any  intelligence 
of  a  ministerial  connection :  he  mentions  no  came  of  per- 
sonal hatred  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  any  reason  for  my  resentment 
or  revenge ;  nor  has  Mr.  Wilkes  himself  ever  hinted  any, 
though  repeatedly  pressed  "<'.     When  Junius  is  called  upon  to 

*  In  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes  by  Mr.  Home,  during  the 
altercation  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  notes,  the  latter  thus  explains  himself 
with  respect  to  his  support  of  the  former,  as  well  as  to  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  it.  In  this  extract  Mr.  Home  also  gives  a  general 
and  able  outline  of  his  political  opinions,  from  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  materially  varied  to  the  day  of  his  death.  "  I  was  your  friend  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  public  cause ;  that  reason  does  in  certain  matters  remain ;  as 
&r  as  it  remains,  so  far  I  am  still  your  friend,  and  therefore,  I  said  in  my 
first  letter,  '  the  public  should  know  how  &r  they  ougfU,  and  how  far  they 
OTight  Tiot  to  support  you.'  To  bring  to  punishment  the  great  delinquents 
who  have  corrupted  the  parliament  and  the  seats  of  justice ;  who  have  en- 
couraged, pardoned,  and  rewarded  murder ;  to  heal  the  breaches  made  in  the 
constitution,  and  by  salutary  provisions  to  prevent  them  for  the  future  ;  to 
replace  once  more,  not  the  administration  and  execuMoUf  for  which  they  are 
very  unfit,  but  the  checks  of  government  really  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
verned. 

"  For  these  purposes,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  the  great  enemy 
of  mankind  could  be  rendered  instrumental  to  their  happiness,  so  far  the 
devil  himself  should  be  supported  by  the  people;  for  a  human  instru- 
ment they  should  go  fJEirther,  he  should  not  only  be  supported  but  thanked 
and  rewarded  for  the  good  which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  intend,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  others  to  follow  his  example.  But  if  the  foul  fiend,  having 
gained  their  support,  should  endeavour  to  delude  the  weaker  part,  and  entice 
them  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  himself,  by  persuading  them  that  what  he 
suggested  was  their  voice,  smd  their  voice  tiie  voice  of  G-od ;  if  he  should 
attempt  to  obstruct  everything  that  leads  to  their  security  and  happiness, 
and  to  promote  every  wickedness  that  tends  only  to  his  own  emolument ;  if 
when  the  cause — the  cause — ^reverberates  on  their  ears,  he  should  divert 
them  from  the  original  sound,  and  direct  them  towards  the  opposite  unfaith- 
ful echo ;  if  confusion  should  be  all  his  aim,  and  mischief  his  sole  enjoyment, 
would  not  he  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  monitor  to  the  people  who  should 
'«ave  them  firom  their  snares  by  reminding  them  of  the  true  object  of  their 
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justify  his  accusation,  lie  answers  *'  he  cannot  descend  to  an 
altercation  with  me  in  the  newspapers."  Junius,  who  exists 
only  in  the  newspapers,  who  acknowledges  "  he  has  attained 
my  character "  there,  and  "  thinks  I  have  some  right  to  an 
explanation ;"  yet  this  Junius  *'  cannot  descend  to  an  alterca- 
tion in  the  newspapers ! "  and  hecause  he  cannot  descend  to 
an  altercation  with  me  in  the  newspapers,  he  sends  a  letter  of 
ahuse  hy  the  printer,  which  he  finishes  hy  telling  me  *'  I  am 
at  liberty  to  piiblish  it."  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  most  excellent 
method  to  avoid  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers ! 

The  proofs  of  his  positive  charges  are  as  extraordinary. 
"He  does  not  pretend  to  any  intelligence  eonceming  me,  or 

constitutional  wonliip^  expressed  in  those  words  of  boly  writ  (for  to  me  it  is 
so)  Rex,  Lex  loqueiis  ;  Lex,  Hex  mutiis.  This  is — the  canse — the  cause.  To 
make  this  union  indissoluble  is  the  only  cause  I  acknowledge.  As  far  as  the 
support  of  Mr.  Wilkes  tends  to  this  point  I  am  as  warm  as  the  wannest. 
But  all  the  lines  of  yonr  projects  are  drawn  towards  a  different  centre — ^jour^ 
self ;  and  if  with  a  good  intention  I  have  been  diligent  to  gain  yon  powen 
which  may  le  perverted  to  mischief,  I  vu  hound  to  be  doubly  diligent  to 
prevent  their  being  so  employed. 

'  "The  diligence  I  have  used  for  two  years  past,  and  the  success  I  have  had 
in  defeating  all  yonr  shameful  schemes,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  dissensHNi  be- 
tween us.  I  have  never  had  any  private  pique  or  quarrel  with  you.  It  was 
your  policy  in  paragraphs  and  anonymous  letters  to  pretend  it,  but  you  caimot 
mention  any  private  canse  of  pique  or  quarrel. 

"  To  prevent  the  mischief  of  division  to  a  popular  opposition,  those  who 
saw  both  your  bad  intentions  and  your  actions  were  silent ;  and  whilst  they 
defeated  all  your  projects,  they  were  cautious  to  conceal  your  defects.  Th^. 
studied  so  much  the  more  to  satisfy  your  voracious  prodigality,  and  thought^ 
as  I  should  have  done  if  a  minister,  that  if  feeding  it  woold  keep  yoa  from 
mischief,  a  few  thousands  would  be  well  employed  by  the  public  for  that 
purpose.  But  I  can  never,  merely  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  opposi- 
tion, join  in  those  actions  which  would  prevent  all  the  good  efifects  to  be 
hoped  for  from  opposition,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  any  opposi- 
tion to  government  can  be  justifiable.  Such  a  practice  would  very  well 
suit  those  who  wish  a  change  of  ministers.  For  my  part  I  wish  no  sock 
thing ;  bad  as  the  present  are,  I  am  afiraid  the  next  will  not  be  better,  thoi^h 
I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  worse,  I  care  not  under  whose  administration  good 
comes.  But  the  people  must  owe  it  to  themselves,  nor  ought  they  to  receive 
the  restoration  of  their  rights  as  a  fsivour  from  any  set  of  men,  ministw,  or 
king.  The  moment  they  accept  it  as  a  grant,  a  favour,  an  act  of  grace,  the 
people  have  not  the  prospect  of  a  right  left.  They  will  from  that  time  be- 
come like  the  mere  possessors  of  an  estate  without  a  title,  and  of  which  they 
may  be  dispossessed  at  pleasure.  If  the  people  are  not  powerful  enough  to  make 
a  bad  administration  or  a  bad  king  do  them  justice,  they  will  not  often  have 
a  good  one.  Would  to  God  the  time  were  come,  which  I  am  afraid  is  very 
diirtaQt  beyond  the  period  of  my  life,  when  an  honest  man  could  not  be  ia 
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to  kiK>w  moTe  of  mj  conduct  than  I  myself  hare  thoaght 
proper  to  communicate  to  the  public.''  He  does  not  suspect 
me  of  such  gross  folly  as  to  have  solicited  votes,  or  to  have 
written  anonymously  in  the  newspapers ;  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  either  of  these  without  being  detected  and 
brought  to  shame.  Junius  says  this !  Who  yet  imagines  that 
he  has  himself  written  two  years  under  that  signature  (and 
more  under  others)  without  being  detected! — ^his  warmest 
admirers  will  not  hereafter  add,  without  being  brought  to 
shame.  But  though  he  did  never  suspect  me  of  such  gross 
folly  as  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  detected  and  brought  to 
shame  by  anonymous  writing,  he  insists  that  I  have  been 

opposition  !  I  declare  I  should  rejoice  to  find  tlie  patncage  of  a  minista  in 
the  snudlest  degree  my  honour  and  interest  I  never  haye  pretended  to  any 
more  than  to  prefer  ^e  former  to  the  latter.  But  it  is  not  upon  me  alone 
that  you  have  poured  forth  your  abuse,  but  upon  every  man  of  honour  who 
has  deserved  well  of  the  public.  And  if  you  were  permitted  to  proceed  with- 
out interruption,  thnre  would  shortly  not  be  found  one  honest  man  who  would 
not  shudder  to  deserve  well  of  the  people. 

"  The  true  reason  of  our  dissension  '^ing  made  public  is,  that  you  could 
not  get  on  a  step  without  it ;  and  you  trust  that  the  popularity  of  your  name^ 
and  your  diligence  in  paragraphing  the  papers^  will  outweigh  with  the  people 
the  most  essential  services  of  ethers ;  and  that  you  shall  get  rid  of  all  control 
by  taking  away  from  those  who  mean  well  the  confidence  of  the  people.  If 
you  can  once  get  them  affronted  by  the  public  whom  they  have  fiuthfiilly 
served,  you  flatter  yourself  that  disgust  will  make  them  retire  from  a  scene 
where  such  a  man  as  you  are,  covered  with  infamy  like  yours,  has  the  dis- 
posal of  honour  {md  disgrace,  and  the  characters  of  honest  men  at  his  mercy. 

"JOHW   HORNB." 

To  the  second  paragraph  of  this  extnct  Mr.  Wilkes  makes  the  following 
attempt  at  a  reply  : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  entertainment  of  your  sixth  letter.  The  idea  of  an 
unfaithful  echo,  although  not  quite  new  and  original,  is  perfectly  amusing ; 
but,  like  Bayes,  you  love  to  elevate  and  surprise.  I  wish  you  would  give 
the  list  of  echoes  of  this  kind,  which  you  have  heard  in  your  travels  through 
France  and  Italy.  I  have  read  of  only  one  such  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom. 
If  you  a^,  How  do  you  t  it  answers,  Pretty  well  I  thank  you.  The  sound 
of  your  un&ithful  echo  can  only  be  paralleled  by  Jack  Home  s  silence  with 
a  stilly  sound,  in  the  tragedy  of  Douglas. 

*  The  torrent  rushing  o'er  its  pebbly  banks. 
Infuses  silence  with  a  stilly  sound.* 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  babbling,  the  mimic,  the  shrill  echo.  The  discovery 
of  an  unfaithful  echo  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Home.  Really,  Sir,  I  should 
liave  thought,  notwithstanding  all  your  rage,  you  might  have  suffered  an  echo 
to  be  fedthfuL  I  did  not  expect  novelty  or  variety,  much  less  infidelity  from 
an  echo." 
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goiltj  of  a  much  grosser  follj — of  incurring  the  certainty  of 
shame  and  detection  bj  writings  signed  with  mj  name! 
But  this  is  a  small  flight  for  the  towering  Junius.  **  He  is 
FAB  from  thinking  meanly  of  my  abilities,'^  though  he  is 
convinced  that  I  want  judgment  extremely,"  and  can, 
really  respect  Mr.  Sawbridge*s  character,"  though  he  de- 
clares'*' him  to  be  so  poor  a  creature  as  not  to  be  able  to 
<*  see  through  the  basest  design  conducted  in  the  poorest 
manner ! "  And  this  most  base  design  is  conducted  in  the 
poorest  manner  by  a  man  whom  he  does  not  suspect  of  gross 
folly,  and  of  whose  abilities  he  is  fab  from  thinking  meanly ! 
Should  we  ask  Junius  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  and 
explain  this  nonsense,  the  answer  is  ready;  "he  cannot 
descend  to  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers."  He  feels  no 
reluctance  to  attack  the  character  of  any  man — the  throne  is 
not  too  high  nor  the  cottage  too  low — his  mighty  malice  can 
grasp  both  extremes — ^he  hints  not  his  accusations  as  opinion, 
conjecture,  or  inference,  but  delivers  them  as  positive  asser^ 
tions.  Do  the  accused  complain  of  injustice  ?  He  acknow- 
ledges they  have  some  so2*t  of  right  to  an'  explanation ; 
but  if  they  ask  for  proofs  and  facts,  he  begs  to  be  excused ; 
and  though  he  is  nowhere  else  to  be  encountered,  "  he  can- 
not descend  to  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers." 

And  this,  perhaps,  Junius  may  think  **  the  liberal  resent 
ment  of  a  gentleman" — this  skulking  assassination  he  may 
call  courage.     In  all  things,  as  in  this,  I  hope  we  differ. 

"  I  thought  that  fortitude  had  been  a  mean 
'Twizt  fear  and  rashness ;  not  a  Inst  obscene. 
Or  appetite  of  offending ;  but  a  skill 
And  nice  discernment  between  good  and  jXL, 

*  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Home  to  the  character  of  the  Double  Dealer^ 
I  thought  they  had  been  better  acquainted. — "  Another  very  wrong  objec- 
tion has  been  made  by  some,  who  have  not  taken  leisure  to  distinguish  the 
characters.  The  hero  of  the  play  (meaning  Mellefont)  is  a  gull,  and  made  a 
fool,  and  cheated.  Is  every  man  a  gull  and  a  fool  that  is  deceived  ?  At  that 
rate  I  am  afraid  the  two  classes  of  men  will  be  reduced  to  one,  and  the  knaves 
themselves  be  at  a  loss  to  justify  their  title.  But  if  an  open,  honest-hearted 
man,  who  has  an  entire  confidence  in  one  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend, 
and  who  (to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion)  in  all  appearance  and  upon  several 
trials  has  been  so ;  if  this  man  be  deceived  by  the  treachery  of  the  other, 
must  he  of  necessity  commence  fool  immediately,  only  because  the  other  has 
proved  a  villain]" — Ybs,  says  parson  Hoime,  No,  says  Congreve,  and  he,  I 
think,  is  allowed  to  have  known  something  of  human  nature. — Junius. 
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Her  ends  are  bonestj  and  public  good, 
And  without  these  she  is  not  understood."  * 

Of  two  things,  however,  he  has  condescended  to  give  proof. 
He  very  properly  produces  a  young  lady^  to  prove  that  I  am 
not  a  man ;  and  a  good  old  woman,  my  grandmother,  to 
prove  Mr.  Oliver  a  fool.  Poor  old  soul !  she  read  her  Bibl« 
far  otherwise  than  Junius!  she  often  found  there  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  had  been  visited  on  the  children ;  and 
therefore  was  cautious  that  herself  and  her  immediate  de- 
scendants should  leave  no  reproach  on  her  posterity;  and 
they  left  none.  How  little  could  she  foresee  this  reverse  of 
Junius,  who  visits  my  political  sins  upon  my  grandmother ! 
I  do  not  charge  this  to  the  score  of  malice  in  him, — it  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  his  propensity  to  blunder, — that  whilst 
he  was  reproaching  me  for  introducing  in  the  most  harmless 
manner  the  name  of  on^  female,  he  might  himself,  at  the 
same  instant,  introduce  two, 

I  am  represented  alternately,  as  it  suits  Junius's  purpose, 
mider  the  opposite  characters  of  a  gloomy  monk,  and  a  man 
of  politeness  and  good  humour,  I  am  called  '*  a  solitary 
monk"  in  order  to  confirm  the  notion  given  of  me  in 
Mr.  Wilkes's  anonymous  paragraphs,  that  I  never  laugh; 
and  the  terms  of  politeness  and  good  humour,  on  which  I  am 
said  to  have  lived  heretofore  with  the  young  lady,  are  in- 
tended to  confirm  other  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  offended  me  by  refusing  his  daughter. 
Ridiculous  !  Yet  I  cannot  deny  but  that  Junius  has  proved 
me  unmanly  and  ungenerous  as  clearly  as  he  has  shown  me 
corrupt  and  vindictive :  and  I  will  tell  him  more ;  I  have  paid 
the  present  ministry  as  many  visits  and  compliments  as  ever 
I  paid  to  the  young  lady,  and  shall  all  my  life  treat  them  with 
the  same  politeness  and  good  humour, 

*  This  quotation  is  also  from  the  epistle  to  Sackvile.  Mr.  Home  here  made 
some  slight  alterations :  perhaps  he  quoted  from  memory.     For  B.  Jonson's 

*'  Or  science  of  a  discerning  good  and  ill," 
he  prints, 

And  nice  discernment  bettffeen,  &c. 
For 

"  And  where  they  want  she  is  not  understood," 
And  vnihout  these,  &c. 
One  of  his  alterations  disturbs,  however  astonishing,  the  grammatical  con- 
struction :  a  shiU  between  good  and  Ul  is  not  English. 
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But  Junias   "begs  me  to  believe  tbat  he  measures   the 
integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct^  not  by  their  professions.'* 
Surely  this  Junius  must  imagine  his  n^ers  as  void  of  un- 
derstanding as  he  is  of  modesty !     Where  shall  we  find  the 
standard  of  bis  integrity  ?    By  what  are  we  to  measure  the 
condtict  of  this  lurking  assassin  ?    And  he  says  this  to  me^ 
whose  conduct,  wherever  I  could  personally  appear,  has  been 
as  direct  and  open  and  public  as  my  words ;  I  have  not,  like 
him,  concealed  myself  in  my  chamber  to  shoot  my  arrows  out 
the  window ;  nor  contented  myself  to  view  the  battle  from 
afar,  but  publicly  mixed  in  the  engagement  and  shared  the 
danger.     To  whom  have  I,  like  him,  refused  my  name  upon 
complaint  of  injury  ?  what  printer  have  I  desired  to  conceal 
me  ?  in  the  infinite  variety  of  business  in  which  I  have  been 
concerned,  where  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  faultless,  which  of 
my  actions  can  he  arraign  ?  to  what  danger  has  any  maa 
been  exposed  to  which  I  have  not  faced  ?  information,  action^ 
imprisonment^  or  death  /  what  labour  have  I  refused  ?  what 
expense  have  I  declined?    what  pleasure  have  I  not  ibt 
nounced  ?    But  Junius,  to  whom  no  conduct  belongs,  "  mea- 
sures the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conductr  not  by  their 
professions ;"  himself  all  the  while  being  nothing  but  profes- 
sions, and  those  too  anonymous !  the  political  ignorance  or 
wilful  falsehood  of  this  declaimer  is  exti*eme :  his  own  former 
letters  justify  both  my  conduct  and  those  whom   his  la»% 
letter  abuses;  for  the  public  measures,  which  Junius  has 
been  all  along  defending,  were  ours,  whom  he  attacks  ;  and 
the  uniform  opposer  of  those  measures  has  been  Mr.  Wilkes, 
whose  bad  actions  and  intentions  he  endeavours  to  screen. 

Let  Junius  now,  if  he  pleases,  change  his  abuse;  and, 
quitting  his  loose  hold  of  interest  and  revenge,  accuse  me  of 
vanity,  and  call  this  defence  boasting.  I  own  I  have  a  pride 
to  see  statues  decreed,  and  the  highest  honours  conferred  for 
measures  and  actions  which  all  men  have  approved ;  whilst 
those  who  counselled  and  caused  them  are  execrated  and 
insulted.  The  darkness  in  which  Junius  thinks  himself 
shrouded  has  not  concealed  him;  nor  the  artifice  of  onlj 
attacking  under  that  signature  those  he  would  pull  down 
(whilst  he  recommends  by  other  ways  those  he  would  have 
promoted),  disguised  from  me  whose  partisan  he  is.  When 
Lord  Chatham  can  forgive  the  awkward  situation  in  which 
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for  the  sake  of  the  puhlic  he  was  designedly  placed  hy  the 
thanks  to  him  from  the  city'!';  and  when  Wilkes's  name 
ceases  to  be  necessary  to  Lord  Eockingham  to  keep  up  a 
clamour  against  the  persons  of  the  ministry,  without  obliging 
the  different  factions  now  in  opposition  to  bind  themselyes 
beforehand  to  some  certain  points,  and  to  stipulate  some  pre- 
cise advantages  to  Ihe  public,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may 
those  whom  he  now  abuses  expect  the  approbation  of  Junius. 
The  approbation  of  the  public  for  our  faithful  attention  to 
their  interest  by  endeavours  for  those  stipulations  which 
have  made  us  as  obnoxious  to  the  factions  in  opposition  as  to 
those  in  administration,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  till 
some  years  hence,  when  the  public  will  look  back  and  see 
how  shamefully  they  have  been  deluded,  and  by  what  arts 
they  were  made  to  lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  preventing 
what  they  will  surely  experience,  a  change  of  ministers, 
without  a  material  change  of  measures,  and  without  any 
security  for  a  tottering  constitution. 

But  what  cares  Junius  for  the  security  of  the  constitu- 
tion? He  has  now  unfolded  to  us  his  diabolical  principles. 
As  a  pvhlic  man  he  mtist  ever  condemn  any  measure  which 
may  tend  even  accidentally  to  gratify  the  sovereign;  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  is  to  be  supported  and  assisted  in  all  his  attempts 
(no  matter  how  ridiculous  or  mischievous  his  projects)  as  long 
as  he  continues  to  he  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side !  The  cause 
of  the  country,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  Junius,  is  merely 
to  vex  the  king ;  and  any  rascal  is  to  be  supported  in  any 
roguery,  provided  he  can  only  thereby  plant  a  thorn  in  the 
king's  side.  This  is  the  very  extremity  of  faction,  and  the 
last  degree  of  political  wickedness.  Because  Lord  Chatham 
has  been  ill-treated  by  the  king,  and  treacherously  betrayed 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  latter  is  to  be  "  the  pillow  on 
which  Junius  will  rest  his  resentment !  '*  and  the  public  are 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  government  from  mere  motives  of 
personal  enmity  to  the  sovereign!  These  are  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  man  who  in  the  same  letter  says,  "  if  ever 
he  should  be  convinced  that  I  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy 
Wilkes,  he  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  my  character, 
and  to  declare  to  the  world  that  he  despises  me  somewhat 

*  See  note,  pott,  p.  384. 
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less  than  he  does  at  present ! "  Had  I  ever  acted  from  per- 
sonal affection  or  enmity  to  Mr,  Wilkes,  I  should  justly  be 
despised ;  hut  what  does  he  deserve  whose  avowed  motive  is 
personal  enmity  to  the  sovereign  ?  The  contempt  which.  I 
should  otherwise  feel  for  the  absurdity  and  glaring  incon- 
sistency of  Junius  is  here  swallowed  up  in  my  abhorrence  of 
his  principle.  The  right  divine  and  sacredness  of  kings  is  to 
me  a  senseless  jargon.  It  was  thought  a'  daring  expression 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  that  if 
he  found  himself  placed  opposite  the  king  in  battle,  he  would 
discharge  his  piece  into  his  bosom  as  soon  as  into  any  other 
man*s.  I  go  farther :  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  I  would  not 
have  waited  for  chance  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  doing 
my  di^ty ;  I  would  have  sought  him  through  the  ranks,  and, 
without  the  least  personal  enmity,  have  discharged  my  piece 
into  his  bosom  rather  than  into  any  other  man's*.    The  king 

*  Mr.  Home  was  charged  with  having  stolen  this  idea  from  a  note  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  annexed  to  that  passage  in  Clarendon  to  which  the  writer  here  more 
particularly  alludes.  The  letter  is  short,  and  as  it  also  explains  a  subse- 
quent &ct;  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

For  the  Pid^lic  Advertiser* 

TO  THE  BEV.  MB.  HOBNE. 

Sib,  Auff.  6, 1771. 

You  declare  in  your  letter  to  Junius,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  told  the  Rocking- 
ham administration,  "  it  cost  me  a  year  and  a  half  to  write  down  the  last  ad- 
ministration." Unluckily  for  Mr.  Home  the  administration  said  to  be  wrote 
down  by  Mr.  Wilkes  did  not  last  one  year,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  is  certainly  too 
well  informed  to  have  made  so  gross  a  mistake.  Lord  Bute  was  made  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  May  29,  1762,  and  resigned  April  8,  1763. 
The  North  Briton  made  its  first  appearance  June  5, 1762.  The  paper  war, 
therefore,  did  not  last  quite  one  year  before  the  enemy  abandoned  the  capi> 
tal  post  he  had  seized.  Mr.  Home  when  he  invents,  should  be  careful  not 
to  give  absurd  fictions.  I  am  acquainted  both  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr. 
Home.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the  parson  has,  on  a  variety  of  occa- 
sions, purloined  from  the  alderman.  Many  of  their  former  common  friends 
have  been  amused  with  the  instances.  The  late  passage  about  Cromwell  is 
curious.  Mr.  Home  says,  "  it  was  thought  a  daring  expression  of  Olirer 
Cromwell,  &c."  Mr.  Wilkes  has  probably  forgot  the  little  anecdote  ;  but  I 
breakfiisted  with  him  at  the  King's  Bench  with  Mr.  Home,  who  copied  in  my 
presence  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Wilkes's  Clarendon,  which  I  likewise 
preserved  : — **  Cromwell  ought  to  have  declared,  that  he  would  rather  choose 
to  single  out  the  king,  and  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him,  as  the  first  author 
of  the  guilt  of  a  civil  war,  and  whose  death  then  might  probably  extinguish 
it."  The  whole  passage  of  Clarendon  is  so  curious,  your  readers  will  not  be 
displeased  to  find  it  in  your  paper.    "  Cromwell,  though  the  greatest  dia- 
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whose  actions  justify  rebellion  to  his  government  deserves 
death  from  the  hand  of  every  subject.  And  should  such  a 
time  arrive  I  shall  be  as  free  to  act  sis  to  say.  But  till  then 
my  attachment  to  the  person  and  family  of  the  sovereign 
shall  ever  be  found  more  zealous  and  sincere  than  that  of 
his  flatterers.  I  would  offend  the  sovereign  with  as  much 
reluctance  as  the  parent ;  but,  if  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  whole  family  made  it  necessary,  so  far  and  no  farther 
I  would  offend  him  without  remorse. 

But  let  us  consider  a  little  whither  these  principles  of 
Junius  would  lead  us.  Should  Mr.  Wilkes  once  more  com- 
mission Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  to  procure  for  him  a  pension  of 
one  thomand  pounds  upon  the  Irish  establishment  for  thirty 
years,  he  must  be  supported  in  the  demand  by  the  public, 
because  it  would  mortify  the  king  ! 

Should  he  wish  to  see  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends 
once  more  in  administration,  unclogged  by  any  stipulations  for 
the  people,  that  he  might  again  enjoy  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
and  forty  pounds  a  year,  viz.,    from  the  first  lord  of  the 

sembler  living,  always  made  his  hypocrisy  of  singular  use  and  benefit  to  him, 
and  never  did  anything,  how  ungracious  or  imprudent  soever  it  seemed 
to  be,  but  what  was  necessary  to  the  design ;  even  his  roughness  and  un- 
polished ness,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  he  affected  contrary 
to  the  smoothness  and  complacency  which  his  cousin,  and  bosom  friend,  Mr. 
Hampden,  practised  towards  all  men,  was  necessary;  and  his  first  public  de- 
claration, in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  his  troop  when  it  was  first  mustered, 
that  he  would  not  deceive  or  cozen  them  by  the  perplexed  and  involved  ex- 
pressions in  his  commission,  to  fight  for  king  and  parliament,  and  therefore 
told  them,  that  if  the  king  chanced  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  enemy  that  he 
was  to  charge,  he  would  as  soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him  as  any  other 
private  person ;  and  if  their  conscience  would  not  permit  them  to  do  the  like 
he  advised  them  not  to  list  themselves  in  his  troop,  or  under  his  command, 
which  was  generally  looked  upon  as  imprudent  and  malicious,  and  might, 
by  the  professions  the  parliament  then  made,  have  proved  dangerous  to 
him,  yet  served  his  turn,  and  severed  from  others,  and  united  among  them- 
selves, all  the  furious  and  incensed  men  against  Xhe  government,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  look  upon  him  as  a  man  for  their  turn,  upon  whom 
they  might  depend,  as  one  who  would  go  through  the  work  that  he  under- 
took." 

The  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Home's  letter  appears  to  me  in  flat 
contradiction  to  what  he  says  at  the  end  of  the  same  letter,  ''  whoever  or 
whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  respect  and  support  of  the  people."  Is  it 
possible  that  the  la^t  paragraph  could  be  written  by  the  same  person  who 
printed  in  all  the  papers  that  the  king's  smiling  when  the  city  remonstrance 
was  presented  reminded  him  that  ''Nero  fiddled  while  Kome  was  burning?" 

W.B. 
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treasury  300Z. ;  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  60L  oacb ;  from 
the  lords  of  trade  402.  each*,  &c.  The  public  must  give  up 
their  attention  to  points  of  national  benefit,  and  assist  Mr. 
Wilkes  in  his  attempt — because  it  vrould  mortify  the  king ! 

Should  he  demand  the  government  of  Canada,  or  of  Ja- 
maica, or  the  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and,  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  write  them  down,  as  he  had  before  served  another 
administration,  in  a  year  and  an  half,  he  must  be  supported 
in  his  pretensions,  and  upheld  in  his  insolence — because  it 
would  mortify  the  king ! 

Junius  may  choose  to  suppose  that  these  things  cannot 
happen !  But  that  they  have  happened,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Wilkes's  denial,  I  do  aver.  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Wilkes  did 
commission  Mr.  Thomias  Walpole  to  solicit  for  him  a  pension 
of  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  Irish  establishment  for  thirty 
years,  with  which,  and  a  pardon,  he  declared,  he  would  be 
satisfied,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  letter  to  Mr.  Onslow, 
he  did  accept  a  clandestine,  precarious  and  eleemosynary  pen- 
sion from  the  Eockingham  administration,  which  they  paid 
in  proportion  to  and  out  of  their  salaries  ;  and  so  entirely  was 
it  ministerial,  that  as  any  of  them  went  out  of  the  ministiy, 
their  names  were  scratched  out  of  the  list,  and  they  contri- 
buted no  longer.  I  say,  he  did  solicit  the  governments  and 
the  embassy,  and  threatened  their  refusal  nearly  in  these 
words — *'  It  cost  me  a  year  and  an  half  to  write  down  the  last 
administration ;  should  I  employ  as  much  time  upon  you,  veiy 
few  of  you  would  be  in  at  the  death."  When  these  threats  did 
not  prevail,  he  came  over  to  England  to  embarrass  them  by 
his  presence ;  and  when  he  found  that  Lord  Eockingham  was 
something  firmer  and  more  manly  than  he  expected,  and 
refused  to  be  bullied  into  what  he  could  not  perform,  Mr. 
Wilkes  declared  that  he  could  not  leave  England  without 
money;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Rockingham 
purchased  his  absence  with  one  hundred  pounds  a-piece ;  with 
which  he  returned  to  Paris.  And  for  the  truth  of  what  I  here 
advance,  I  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  Lord  Rocking- 

*  The  Eockingham  party  had  consented  to  unite  with  the  Bedford  ad- 
minittrstion  on  the  express  stipulation  of  a  reversal  of  the  proceedings  i^ainst 
Wilkeiw  They  were  not,  however,  ahle  to  obtain  this  stipulation  at  last; 
and,  af  some  indemnification  to  Wilkes  for  the  prmnise  they  had  made  to  him 
in  this  tespecty  they  granted  him  a  poision  oiU  qf  their  otm  salaries,  nfoo. 
the  proportions  stated  above^  with  which,  at  their  entieaty,  hfi  again  retained 
to  the  continent. 
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ham,  to  Lord  John  Cavendish,  to  Mr.  Walpole,  Ac. — I  appeal 
to  the  hand- writing  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  is  still  extant. 

Should  Mr.  Wilkes  afterwards  (failing  in  this  wholesale 
trade)  choose  to  dole  out  his  popularity  by  the  pound,  and  ex- 
pose the  city  offices  to  sale  to  his  brother,  his  attorney,  &o. 
Junius  will  tell  us  it  is  only  an  ambition  that  he  has  to  make 
them  chaynberlain^tovm  clerk,  &c.,  and  he  must  not  be  opposed  in 
thus  robbing  the  ancient  citizens  of  their  birth-right — because 
any  defeat  of  Mr.  Wilkes  would  gratify  the  king ! 

Should  he,  after  consuming  the  whole  of  his  own  fortune 
and  that  of  his  wife,  and  incurring  a  debt  of  twenty  thotisand 
pounds  merely  by  his  own  private  extravagance,  without  a 
single  service  or  exertion  all  this  time  for  the  public  whilst 
his  estate  remained — should  he,  at  length  being  undone, 
commence  patriot,  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  illegally  per- 
secuted, and  in  consideration  of  that  illegality  be  espoused  by 
a  few  gentlemen  of  the  purest  public  principles — should  his 
debts  (though  none  of  them  were  contracted  for  the  public) 
and  all  his  other  incumbrances  be  discharged — ^should  he  be 
offered  600/.  or  lOOOi.  a  year  to  make  him  independent  for 
the  future — smd  should  he,  aft^r  all,  instead  of  gratitude  for 
these  services,  insolently  forbid  his  benefactors  to  bestow  their 
own  money  upon  any  other  object  but  himself*,  and  revile  them 
for  setting  any  bounds  to  their  supplies — Junius  (who,  any  more 
than  Lord  Chatham,  never  contributed  one  farthing  to  these 
enormous  expenses)  will  tell  them,  that  if  they  think  of  con- 
verting the  supplies  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  extravagance  to 
the  support  of  public  measures  they  are  as  great  fools  as  my 
grandmother  ;  and  that  Mr.  Wilkes  ought  to  hold  the  strings 
of  their  purses — cw  long  as  he  continues  to  be  a  thorn  in  the 
king's  side ! 

Upon  these  principles  I  never  have  acted,  and  I  never  will 
act.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  be  the  creature 
of  a  court  than  the  tool  of  a  faction.  I  will  not  be  either.  I 
understand  the  two  great  leaders  of  opposition  to  be  Lord 
Rockingham  and  Lord  Chatham ;  under  one  of  whose  banners 
all  the  opposing  members  of  both  Houses,  who  desire  to  get 

*  The  qmurrel  between  Ur.  Wilkei  and  Mr.  Home  if  mid  to  h«ve  origi- 
nated in  the  mode  of  appropriating  the  contribations  to  the  Bill  of  Bights 
Society,  the  funds  of  irhieh  were  pMyfessedly  labwribed  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  debts  of  the  fimaer. 
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places,  enlist.  I  can  place  no  confidence  in  either  of  them, 
or  in  any  others,  unless  they  will  now  engage,  whilst  they 
are  our,  to  grant  certain  essential  advantages  for  the  secarity 
of  the  public  when  they  shall  be  in  administration.  These 
points  they  refuse  to  stipulate,  because  they  are  fearful  lest 
they  should  prevent  any  future  overtures  from  the  court.  To 
force  them  to  these  stipulations  has  been  the  uniform  endea- 
vour of  Mr  Sawbridge,  Mr.  Townshend,  Mr.  Oliver,  &c.,  and, 
THEEEFOBE,  they  are  abused  by  Junius.  I  know  no  reason  but 
my  zeal  and  industry  in  the  same  cause  that  should  entitle 
me  to  the  honour  of  being  ranked  by  his  abuse  with  persons 
of  their  fortune  and  station.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford  to  say,  that  he  had  no  other  aim 
thsm  this  when  he  provided  that  sumptuous  entertainment  at 
the  Mansion  House  for  the  members  of  both  Houses  in  op- 
position *.  At  that  time  he  drew  up  the  heads  of  an  engage- 
ment which  he  gave  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  couch 
it  in  terms  so  cautious  and  precise  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
future  quibble  and  evasion,  but  to  oblige  them  either  to  fulfil 
the  intent  of  the  obligation,  or  to  sign  their  own  infamy,  and 
leave  it  on  record ;  and  this  engagement  he  w£is  determined 
to  propose  to  them  at  the  Mansion  House,  that  either  by  their 
refusal  they  might  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  public,  or  by 
the  engagement  lay  a  foundation  for  confidence.  When  they 
were  informed  of  the  intention.  Lord  Eockingham  and  his 
friends  flatly  refused  any  engagement ;  and  Mr.  Beckford  as 
flatly  swore,  they  should  then  "  eat  none  of  his  broth;"  and 
he  was  determined  to  put  off  the  entertainment ;  but  Mr. 

Beckford  was  prevailed  upon  by to  indulge  them  in 

the  ridiculous  parade  of  a  popular  procession  through  the 
city,  and  to  give  them  the  foolish  pleasure  of  an  imaginary 
consequence  for  the  real  benefit  only  of  the  cooks  and  pur- 
veyors. 

It  was  the  same  motive  which  dictated  the  thanks  of  the 
city  to  Lord  Chatham,  which  were  expressed  to  be  given  for  his 
declaration  in  favour  of  short  parliaments  f ;  in  order  thereby 

*  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1770,  at  which  forty-five  nohlemen,  besides  a 
great  nnmher  of  members  of  parliament,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  were 
present 

i*  The  vote  of  thanks  and  answer  were  as  follow  :— 

At  a  Common  Council  holden  on  the  14th  of  May,  1770,  it  was  resoWed  : 
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to  fix  Lord  Ohatbam  at  least  to  that  one  constitutional  re- 
medy without  which  all  others  can  afford  no  security.  The 
embarrassment  no  doubt  was  cruel.    He  had  his  choice  either 


**  That  the  gratefal  thanks  of  this  court  he  presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Chatham,  for  the  zeal  he  has  shown  in  support  of  those  most 
valuable  and  sacred  privileges,  the  right  of  election,  and  the  right  of  petition; 
and  for  his  \vishes  and  decliuittion,  that  his  endeavours  shfdl  hereafter  be 
used  that  parliaments  may  be  restored  to  their  original  purity,  by  shortening 
their  duration,  and  introducing  a  more  full  and  equal  representation,  an  act 
which  will  render  his  name  more  honoured  by  posterity  than  the  memorable 
successes  of  the  glorious  war  he  conducted." 

To  this  vote  of  thanks  the  Earl  of  Chatham  made  the  following  reply  to 
the  committee  deputed  to  present  it  to  his  Lordship  : 


"  GENTLEMEN. 


it 


It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  give  expression  to  all  I  feel  on  the  extraordi- 
nary honour  done  to  my  public  conduct  by  the  city  of  London ;  a  body  so 
highly  respectable  on  every  account,  but  above  all,  for  their  constant  asser- 
tion of  the  birthrights  of  Englishmen  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  constitution. 

"  In  our  present  unhappy  situation  my  duty  shall  be,  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, to  add  the  zealous  endeavours  of  an  individual  to  those  legal  exertions 
of  constitutional  rights,  which,  to  their  everlasting  honour,  the  city  of  London 
has  made  in  defence  of  fireedom  of  election  and  freedom  of  petition,  and  for 
obtaining  effectual  reparation  to  the  electors  of  G-reat  Britain. 

"  As  to  the  point  among  the  declarations  which  I  am  understood  to  have 
made,  of  my  wishes  for  the  public,  permit  me  to  say  there  has  been  some 
misapprehension,  for  with  all  my  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  city,  I  am 
bound  to  declare,  that  I  cannot  recommend  triennial  parliaments  as  a  remedy 
against  that  canker  of  the  constitution,  venality  in  elections ;  but  I  am  ready 
to  submit  my  opinion  to  better  judgment  if  the  wish  for  that  measure  shall 
become  prevalent  in  the  kingdom.  Purity  of  parliament  is  the  comer 
stone  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  as  one  obvious  means  towards  this  neces- 
sary end  is  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  natural  relation  between  the  con- 
stituents and  the  elected,  I  have,  in  this  view,  publicly  expressed  my  earnest 
wishes  for  a  more  full  and  equal  representation  by  the  addition  of  one  knight 
of  the  shire  in  a  county,  as  a  further  balance  to  the  mercenary  boroughs. 

"  I  have  thrown  out  this  idea  with  the  just  difhdence  of  a  private  man 
when  he  presumes  to  suggest  anything  new  on  a  high  matter.  Animated  by 
your  approbation,  I  shall  with  better  hope  continue  humbly  to  submit  it  to 
the  public  wisdom,  as  an  object  most  deliberately  to  be  weighed^  accurately 
examined,  and  maturely  digested. 

**  Having  many  times,  when  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  when  retired 
from  it,  experienced,  with  gratitude,  the  favour  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  am 
now  particularly  fortunate,  that,  with  their  good  liking,  I  can  offer  anything 
towards  upholding  this  wisely-combined  frame  of  mixed  government  against 
the  decays  of  time,  and  the  deviations  incident  to  all  human  institutions ;  and 
I  shall  esteem  my  life  honoured  indeed,  if  the  city  of  London  can  vouchsafe 
to  think  that  my  endeavours  have  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  the  national 
honour,  to  defend  the  colonies,  and  extend  the  commercial  greatness  of  my 

VOL.   I.  0   0 
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to  offend  the  Rockingham  party  who  declectedforrnaUy  against 
short  parliaments,  and  with  the  assistance  of  whose  numbem 
in  hoth  Hoases  he  must  expect  again  to  be  minister,  or  to 
give  up  the  confidence  of  the  public,  from  whom  finally  all 
real  consequence  must  proceed.  Ixh^  Chatham  chose  the 
latter,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  by  his  anmcer  to  those 
thanks,  he  has  given  up  the  people  without  gaining  the 
friendship  or  cordial  assistance  of  the  Eockingham  faction, 
whose  little  politics  are  confined  to  the  making  of  matches, 
and  extending  their  feunily  connections,  and  who  think  they 
gain  more  by  procuring  one  additional  vote  to  their  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  than  by  adding  to  their  languid  pro^ 
perty  and  feeble  character,  the  abilities  of  a  Chatham,  or  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  present  wretched  state 
of  politics  in  this  country  the  principles  of  Junius  will  suit 
no  form  of  government.  They  are  not  to  be  tolerated  under 
any  constitution.  Personal  enmity  is  a  motive  fit  only  for  the 
devil.  Whoever  or  whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  people.  The  union  is  formed  for 
their  happiness,  which  cannot  be  had  without  mutual  respect ; 
and  he  counsels  maliciously  who  would  persuade  either  to  a 
wanton  breach  of  it.  When  it  is  banished  by  either  party, 
and  when  every  method  has  been  tried  in  vain  to  restore  it, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  a  divorce ;  but  even  then  he  must 
have  a  hard  and  a  wicked  heart  indeed  who  punishes  the 
greatest  criminal  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  punishment ;  and 
who  does  not  let  fall  a  tear  for  every  drop  of  blood  that  is  shed 
in  a  public  struggle,  however  just  the  quarrel. 

JOHN  HORNE. 

Gonntry,  as  well  as  to  preserve  from  violation  the  law  of  the  land^  and  the 
essential  rights  of  the  constitution." 

On  the  subject  of  triennial  parliaments,  Lord  Chatham  appears  subsequently 
to  have  changed  his  opinion,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  speec|i  in 
the  Lords,  April  30,  1771,  in  which  he  declares  himself  ''a  convert  to  in- 
ennial  parliaments." — £d. 
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LETTER  LIV*. 

TO  THE   FBINTUB  OF  THE   PI7BU0   ABVEBTISEB. 

8m,  August  13, 1771. 

I  OUGHT  to  make  an  apology  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  for 
suffering  any  part  of  my  attention  to  be  diverted  from  his 
Grace  to  Mr.  Home.  I  am  "not  justified  by  the  similarity  of 
their  dispositions.  Private  vices,  however  detestable,  have 
not  dignity  sufficient  to  attract  the  censure  of  the  press  unless 
they  are  united  with  the  power  of  doing  some  signal  mischief 
to  the  community.  Mr.  Home's  situation  does  not  correspond 
with  his  intentions.  In  my  own  opinion  (which  I  know,  wiU 
be  attributed  to  my  usual  vanity  and  presumption)  his  letter 
to  me  does  not  deserve  an  answer.  But  I  understand  that  the 
public  are  not  satisfied  with  my  silence ;  that  an  answer  is 
expected  from  me,  and  that  if  I  persist  in  refusing  to  plead, 
it  will  be  taken  for  conviction.  I  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  I  profess  if  I  declined  an  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  or  did  not  willingly  submit  myself  to  the 
judgment  of  my  peers. 

If  any  coarse  expressions  have  escaped  me  I  am  ready  to 
agree  that  they  are  unfit  for  Junius  to  make  use  of,  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  admit  that  they  have  been  improperly  applied. 

Mr.  Home,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  an 
extreme  want  of  conduct  and  discretion  can  consist  with  the 
abilities  I  have  allowed  him ;  nor  can  he  conceive  that  a  very 
honest  man,  with  a  very  good  understanding,  may  be  deceived 
by  a  knave.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  must  be  limited 
indeed.  Had  he  never  mixed  with  the  world  one  would  think 
that  even  his  books  might  have  taught  him  better.  Did  he 
hear  Lord  Mansfield  when  he  defended  his  doctrine  con- 
cerning libels  ?  Or  when  he  stated  the  law  in  prosecutions  for 
criminal  conversation  ?  Or  when  he  delivered  his  reasons  for 
calling  the  House  of  Lords  together  to  receive  a  copy  of  his 
charge  to  the  jury  in  Woodfall's  trial  ?    Had  he  been  present 

*  Junius,  in  Priyate  Letter,  No.  37,  makes  the  following  observation : 
"  If  Mr.  Horne  answers  this  letter  handsomely,  and  in  point,  he  shall  be  my 
great  Apollo," 

C  C  2 
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upon  any  of  these  occasions  he  would  have  seen  how  possible 
it  is  for  a  man  of  the  first  talents  to  confound  himself  in  ab- 
surdities which  would  disgrace  the  lips  of  an  idiot.     Perhaps 
the  example  might  have  taught  him  not  to  value  his  own. 
understanding  so   highly.      Lord   Littleton's   integrity   and 
judgment  are  unquestionable ;  yet  he  is  known  to  admire  that 
cunning  Scotchman,  and  verily  believes  him  an  honest  man. 
I  speak  to  facts  with  which  all  of  us  are  conversant.    I  speak 
to  men  and  to  their  experience,  and  will  not  descend  to  an- 
swer the  little  sneering  sophistries  of  a  collegian.     Distin- 
guished talents  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  discretion. 
If  there  be  anything  remarkable   in    the  character  of  Mr. 
Home,  it  is  that  extreme  want  of  judgment  should  be  united 
with  his  very  moderate  capacity.     Yet  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  acknowledgment  I  made  him.     He  owes  it  to  my  bounty; 
and  though  his  letter  has  lowered  him  in  my  opinion,  I  scorn 
to  retract  the  charitable  donation. 

I  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Home  to  write 
directly  in  defence  of  a  ministerial  measure  and  not  be  de- 
tected ;  and  even  that  difficulty  I  confined  to  his  particular 
situation.  He  changes  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  and 
supposes  me  to  assert  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man 
to  write  for  the  newspapers  and  not  be  discovered. 

He  repeatedly  affirms,  or  intimates  at  least,  that  he  knows 
the  author  of  these  letters.  With  what  colour  of  tmth  then  can 
he  pretend  that  I  am  nowhere  to  be  encountered  but  in  a  news- 
paper ?  I  shall  leave  him  to  his  suspicions.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  confide  in  the  honour  or  discretion  of  a 
man  who  already  seems  to  hate  me  with  as  much  rancour  as 
if  I  had  formerly  been  his  friend.  But  he  asserts  that  he 
has  traced  me  through  a  variety  of  signatures.  To  make  the 
discovery  of  any  importance  to  his  purpose,  he  should  have 
proved  either  that  the  fictitious  character  of  Junius  has  not 
been  consistently  supported,  or  that  the  author  has  main- 
tained different  principles  under  different  signatures.  I  can 
not  recall  to  my  memory  the  numberless  trifles  I  ^have 
written ;  but  I  rely  upon  the  consciousness  of  my  own  in- 
tegrity, and  defy  him  to  fix  any  colourable  charge  of  incon- 
sistency against  me. 

I  am  not  bound  to  assign  the  secret  motives  of  his  apparent 
hatred  of  Mr.  Wilkes;   nor  does  it  follow  that  I  may  not 
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judge  fiairlv  of  his  conduct*  though  it  were  true  that  I  had  no 
conduct  of  my  own,  Mr.  Home  enlarges,  with  rapture,  upon 
the  importance  of  his  services ;  the  dreadful  battles  which  he 
might  have  been  engaged  in,  and  the  dangers  he  has  escaped. 
In  support  of  the  formidable  description,  he  quotes  verses 
without  mercy.  The  gentleman  deals  in  fiction  and  naturally 
appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the  poets.  Taking  him  at  his 
word,  he  cannot  but  admit  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
this  line  of  service.  On  one  side  we  see  nothing  but  imaginary 
distresses.  On  the  other  we  see  real  prosecutions — real 
penalties — ^real  imprisonment — life  repeatedly  hazarded— 
and,  at  one  moment,  almost  the  certainty  of  death.  Thanks 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  every  man  who  does  his  duty  in  the 
engagement ;  but  it  is  the  wounded  soldier  who  deserves  the 
reward. 

I  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  Mr.  Home  had  been  an  active 
partisan.  It  would  defeat  my  own  purpose  not  to  allow  him 
a  degree  of  merit  which  aggravates  his  guilt.  The  very 
charge  of  contributing  his  utmost  efforts  to  support  a  ministerial 
measure  implies  an  acknowledgment  of  his  former  services. 
If  he  had  not  once  been  distinguished  by  his  apparent  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause  he  could  not  now  be  distin- 
guished by  deserting  it.  As  for  myself,  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  whether  I  shall  mix  with  the  throng,  and  take  a  single 
share  in  the  danger.  Whenever  Junius  appears,  he  must 
encounter  a  host  of  enemies.  But  is  there  no  honourable 
way  to  serve  the  public  without  engaging  in  personal  quarrels 
with  insignificant  individuals,  or  submitting  to  the  drudgery 
of  canvassing  votes  for  an  election  ?  Is  there  no  merit  in 
dedicating  my  life  to  the  information  of  my  fellow-subjects  ? 
What  public  question  have  I  declined  ?  what  villain  have  I 
spared  ?  Is  there  no  labour  in  the  composition  of  these  let- 
ters ?  Mr.  Home,  I  fear,  is  partial  to  me,  and  measures  the 
facility  of  my  writings  by  the  fluency  of  his  own. 

He  talks  to  us,  in  high  terms,  of  the  gallant  feats  he  would 
have  performed  if  he  had  lived  in  the  last  century.  The 
unhappy  Charles  could  hardly  have  escaped  him.  But  living 
princes  have  a  claim  to  his  attachment  and  respect.  Upon 
these  terms  there  is  no  danger  in  being  a  patriot.  If  he 
means  anything  more  than  a  pompous  rhapsody,  let  us  try 
how  well  his  argument  holds  together.     I  presume  he  is  not 
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yet  60  much  a  courtier  as  to  affinn  that  the  oonatitiition  has 
not  heen  grossly  and  daringly  violated  under  the  present 
rmga.  He  will  not  say  that  the  lam  hare  not  been  shamo- 
f  ally  broken  or  perverted ;  that  the  rights  of  the  subject  have 
not  been  invaded,  or  that  redress  has  not  been  repeatedly 
solicited  and  relosed.  Grievances  like  these  were  the  foon- 
dation  of  the  rebellion  in  the  last  century,  and,  if  I  understand 
Mr.  Home,  they  would,  at  that  period,  have  justified  him,  to 
his  own  mind,  in  deliberately  attacking  the  life  of  his  sove- 
reign. I  shall  not  ask  him  to  what  political  constitution  this 
doctrine  can  be  reconciled.  But,  at  least,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  show,  that  the  present  king  has  better  excuses 
than  Charles  the  First  for  the  errors  <^bis  government.  He 
ought  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  the  constitution  was  better 
understood  a  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present ;  that 
the  legal  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits  of  the  preroga- 
tive were  more  accurately  defined  and  more  clearly  compre- 
hended. If  propositions  like  these  cannot  be  fiiirly  main- 
tained, I  do  not  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  Ins  conscience, 
not  to  act  immediately  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he 
i^eaks.  I  reverence  the  character  of  Charles  the  First  as 
little  as  Mr.  Home ;  but  I  will  not  insult  his  misfortunes  by 
a  comparison  that  would  degrade  him. 

It  is  worth  observing  by  what  gentle  degrees  the  forious 
persecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Home  has  softened  into  moderation. 
Men  and  measures  were  yesterday  his  objecL  What  pains 
did  he  once  take  to  bring  that  great  state  criminal  Mac  Quirk 
to  execution !  To-day  he  confines  himself  to  measures  only. 
No  penal  example  is  to  be  left  to  the  successors  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  To-morrow  I  presume  both  men  and  measures 
wiU  be  forgiven.  The  flaming  patriot  who  so  lately  scorched 
us  in  the  meridian  sinks  temperately  to  the  west,  and  is 
hardly  felt  as  he  descends. 

I  comprehend  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  communicate 
to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  a  share  in  the  reproaches 
with  which  he  supposes  me  to  have  loaded  him.  My  memory 
ffidls  me  if  I  have  menticmed  their  names  with  disrespect ; — 
unless  it  be  reproachful  to  acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  for 
the  character  of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned 
the  innocence  of  Mr.  Oliver's  intentiona. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  oppo 
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Edtion.  If  the  charge  liad  been  a  refMroach,  it  should  have 
been  better  supported.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  public 
declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well 
knew  what  unworthy  conclusions  would  be  drawn  from  it. 
But  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion;  and  surely  it  is 
not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Home  to  deter  me  from  doing 
signal  justice  to  a  man  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  upcm  my 
esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid  views  of  avarice,  or  any 
purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question  whether  the  applause 
of  tfunius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chatham.  My  vote 
will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or 
to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level 
with  his  understanding — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honourable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  which 
animates  uid  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom 
in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 
him.  Eecorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument 
and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support 
the  laurels  that  adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric.  These  praises  are  extorted  from  me; 
but  they  will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned. 

My  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  not  founded 
upon  his  treachery  to  any  individual ;  though  I  am  willing 
enough  to  suppose  that,  in  public  affairs,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  desart  or  betray  Lord  Chatham  without  doing  an 
essential  injury  to  this  country.  My  abhorrence  of  the  Duke 
arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  i>f  his  character,  and  from 
a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  has  been  the  cause  of 
greater  mischief  to  England  than  even  the  imfortunate  ambi- 
tion of  Lord  Bute. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is  a  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Home  cannot  enlarge  too  warmly;  nor  will  I  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.  If  I  did  not  profess  the  same  sentiments 
I  should  be  shamefully  inconsistent  with  myself.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  bind  Lord  Chatham  by  the  written  formality  of 
an  engagement.  He  has  publicly  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  triennial  parliaments ;  and  though  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  only  possible  resource  we  have  left  to 
preserve  the  substantial  freedom  of  the  constitution,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  a  right  to  determine  against  the  integrity  of 
Lord  Eockingham  or  his  friends.    Other  measures  may  un- 
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doubtedly  be  supported  in  argument,  ^s  better  adapted  to  the 
disorder,  or  more  likely  to  be  obtained, 

Mr.  Home  is  well  assured  that  I  never  was  the  champion 
of  Mr.  Wilkes.  But,  though  I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  for 
the  firmness  of  his  future  adherence  to  the  principles  he 
professes,  I  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  he  will  hereafter 
disgrace  them.  As  for  all  those  imaginary  cases  which  Mr. 
Home  so  petulantly  urges  against  me,  I  have  one  plain,  honest 
answer  to  make  to  him.  Whenever  Mr.  Wilkes  shall  be 
convicted  of  soliciting  a  pension,  an  embassy,  or  a  govern- 
ment, he  must  depart  from  that  situation,  and  renounce  that 
character,  which  he  assumes  at  present,  and  which,  in  mtf 
opinion,  entitle  him  to  the  support  of  the  public.  By  the 
same  act,  and  at  the  same  moment,  he  will  forfeit  his  power 
of  mortifying  the  king;  and,  though  he  can  never  be  a  favourite 
at  St.  James's,  his  baseness  may  administer  a  solid  satisfac- 
tion to  the  royal  mind.  The  man  I  speak  of  has  not  a  heart 
to  feel  for  the  frailties  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  their 
virtues  that  afflict,  it  is  their  vices  that  console  him. 

I  give  every  possible  advantage  to  Mr.  Home  when  I  take 
the  facts  he  refers  to  for  granted.  That  they  are  the  produce 
of  his  invention,  seems  highly  probable ;  that  they  are  exag- 
gerated, T  have  no  doubt.  At  the  worst,  what  do  they  amount 
to  but  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  never  was  thought  of  as  a  per- 
fect pattern  of  morality,  has  not  been  at  all  times  proof 
against  the  extremity  of  distress !  How  shameful  is  it  in  a 
man  who  has  lived  in  friendship  with  him,  to  reproach  him 
with  failings  too  naturally  connected  with  despair!  Is  no 
allowance  to  be  made  for  banishment  and  ruin  ?  Does  a  two 
years'  imprisonment  make  no  atonement  for  his  crimes  ?  The 
resentment  of  a  priest  is  implacable.  No  sufferings  can 
soften,  no  penitence  can  appease  him.  Yet  he  himself,  I 
think,  upon  his  own  system,  has  a  multitude  of  political 
offences  to  atone  for.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  nauseous 
detail  with  which  he  so  long  disgusted  the  public.  He  seems 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  But  what  excuse  \sill  he  make  to  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  for  labouring  to  promote  Ma  con- 
summately bad  man  to  a  station  of  the  highest  national  trust 
and  importance  ?  Upon  what  honourable  motives  did  he  re 
commend  him  to  the  livery  of  London  for  their  represen- 
tative;— to  the  ward  of  Farringdon  for  their  alderman;— to 
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the  county  of  Middlesex  for  their  knight  ?  Will  he  afiSrni 
that,  at  that  time,  he  was  ignorant  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  solicita- 
tions to  the  ministry?  That  he  should  say  so  is  indeed  very 
necessary  for  his  own  justification,  hut  where  will  he  find  cre- 
dulity to  helieve  him? 

In  what  school  this  gentleman  learned  his  ethics  I  know 
not.  His  logic  seems  to  have  been  studied  under  Mr.  Dyson. 
That  miserable  pamphleteer,  by  dividing  the  only  precedent 
in  point,  and  taking  as  much  of  it  as  suited  his  purpose,  had 
reduced  his  argument  upon  the  Middlesex  election  to  some- 
thing like  the  shape  of  a  syllogism.  Mr.  Home  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  same  ingenuity  and  candour.  I  had 
affirmed  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  preserve  the  public  favour, 
**  as  long  as  he  stood  forth  against  a  ministry  and  parliament, 
who  were  doing  everything  they  could  to  enslave  the  country, 
and  as  long  as  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side."  Yet,  from 
the  exulting  triumph  of  Mr.  Home's  reply,  one  would  think 
that  I  had  rested  my  expectation  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  be 
supported  by  the  public,  upon  the  single  condition  of  his  mor- 
tifying the  king.  This  may  be  logic  at  Cambridge  or  at  the 
treasury,  but  among  men  of  sense  and  honour  it  is  folly  or 
villany  in  the  extreme. 

I  see  the  pitiful  advantage  he  has  taken  of  a  single  un- 
guarded expression  in  a  letter  not  intended  for  the  public. 
Yet  it  is  only  the  expression  that  is  unguarded.  I  adhere 
to  the  true  meaning  of  that  member  of  Uie  sentence,  taken 
separately  as  he  takes  it ;  and  now,  upon  the  coolest  delibera- 
tion, re-assert  that,  for  the  purposes  I  referred  to,  it  may  be 
highly  meritorious  to  the  public  to  wound  the  personal  feel- 
ings of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  a  general  proposition,  nor  is 
it  generally  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  this,  or  any 
other  constitution.  Mr.  Home  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
the  best  of  princes  is  not  displeased  vwth  the  abuse  which 
he  sees  thrown  upon  his  ostensible  ministers.  It  makes 
them,  I  presume,  more  properly  the  objects  of  his  royal  com- 
passion. Neither  does  it  escape  his  sagacity,  that  the  lower 
they  are  degraded  in  the  public  esteem  the  more  submis- 
sively they  must  depend  upon  his  favour  for  protection.  This, 
I  affirm,  upon  the  most  solemn  conviction,  and  the  most  cer- 
tain knowledge,  is  a  leading  maxim  in  the  policy  of  the  closet. 
It  is  unnecessaij  to  pursue  the  argument  any  farther. 
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Mz.  Home  is  now  a  Teiy  loyal  subject  He  laments  the 
wretched  state  of  politics  in  this  country,  and  sees  in  a  new 
light  the  weakness  and  follj  of  the  opposition.  Whoever  or 
whatever  if  sovereign  demande  the  reepect  and  support  of  the 
people"^ ;  it  was  not  so,  when  Nero  fiddUd  while  Borne  wob 
burning  \.  Our  gracious  soyereign  has  had  wonderful  success 
in  creating  new  attachments  to  his  person  amd  famify.  He 
owes  it,  I  presume,  to  the  regular  system  he  has  pursued  in 
l^e  mystery  of  conversion.  He  began  with  an  experiment 
upon  the  Scotch,  and  concludes  with  conyerting  Mr.  HcHme. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Jews  should  be  condemned  by  Pro- 
yidence  to  wait  for  a  Messiah  of  their  own  1 

The  priesthood  are  accused  of  misinterpreting  the  scrip- 
tures. Mr.  Home  has  improyed  upon  his  profession.  He 
alters  the  text,  and  creates  a  refutable  doctrine  of  his  own. 
Such  artifices  cannot  long  delude  the  understanding  of  the 
people;  and,  without  meaning  an  indecent  comparison,  I  may 
yenture  to  foretel,  that  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  be  read 
when  the  commentaries  of  the  Jesuits  are  forgotten. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LV. 

TO  THE  FBXHTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADyEBIISEB. 
81B,  Aufput  26, 1771. 

The  enemies  of  the  people,  haying  now  nothing  better  to  ob- 
ject to  my  Mend  Junius,  are  at  last  obliged  to  quit  his  poli- 
tics, and  to  rail  at  him  for  crimes  he  is  not  guilty  of.  His 
yanity  and  impiety  are  now  the  perpetual  topics  of  their 
abuse.  I  do  not  mean  to  lessen  the  force  of  such  charges 
^supposing  they  were  trae),  but  to  show  that  they  are  not 
founded.  If  I  admitted  the  premises,  I  should  readily  agree 
in  all  the  consequences  drawn  from  them.  Vanity,  indeed,  is 
a  yenial  error,  for  it  usually  carries  its  own  punishment  with 
it ;  but  if  I  thought  Junius  capable  of  uttering  a  disrespect- 
ful word  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  I  should  be  the  first 

*  The  yery  soliloqiiy  of  Lord  SniFolk  before  he  passed  the  Bubicon. 
+  Thii  forms  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Home's  own  writing,  and  was  one  of 
his  bitterest  iarcami  against  the  king. 
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to  renounce  and  give  bim  up  to  the  public  contempt  and  in- 
dignation. As  a  man,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  a  Christian 
upon  the  most  sincere  conviction.  As  a  writer,  he  would  be 
grossly  inconsistent  with  his  political  principles  if  he  dared 
to  attack  a  religion  established  by  those  laws  which  it  seems 
to  be  the  purpose  of  his  life  to  defend.  Now  for  the  proofs. 
Junius  is  accused  of  an  impious  alloBion  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, where  he  says  that,  if  Lord  Weymotah  be  denied  the  cup^ 
there  wUl  be  no  keeping  him  mthin  the  pale  of  the  ministry. 
Now,  Sir,  I  affirm  that  this  passage  refers  entirely  to  a  cere- 
monial in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  which  denies  the  cup 
to  the  laity.  It  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  Protestant 
creed,  and  is,  in  this  country,  as  fair  an  object  of  ridicule  as 
transubstantiation,  or  any  other  part  of  Lord  Peter's  history 
in  the  Tale  of  the  Tub. 

But  Junius  is  charged  with  equal  vanity  and  impiety  in 
comparing  his  writings  to  the  holy  scripture.  The  formal 
protest  he  makes  against  any  such  comparison  avails  him 
nothing.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  show  that  the  charge 
destroys  itself.  K  he  be  vain  he  cannot  be  impious,  A  vain 
man  does  not  usually  compare  himself  to  an  object  which  it 
is  his  design  to  undervalue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  im- 
pious he  cannot  be  vain.  For  his  impiety,  if  any,  must  con* 
sist  in  his  endeavouring  to  degrade  the  holy  scriptures  by  a 
comparison  with  his  own  contemptible  writings.  This  would 
be  folly  indeed  of  the  grossest  nature ;  but  where  lies  the 
vanity  ?  I  shall  now  be  told,  "  Sir,  what  you  say  is  plausible 
enough,  but  still  you  must  allow  that  it  is  shamefully  impu- 
dent in  Junius  to  tell  us  that  his  works  will  live  as  long  as 
the  Bible."  l^y  answer  is.  Agreed;  but  first  prove  that  he  hoi 
said  so.  Look  at  his  words,  and  you  will  find  that  the  utmost 
he  expects  is  that  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  survive  the 
commentaries  of  the  Jesuits,  which  may  prove  true  in  a  fort* 
night.  The  most  malignant  sagacity  cannot  show  that  his 
works  are,  in  his  opinion^  to  live  as  long  as  the  Bible.  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  foretel  that  Jack  and  Tom  would  survive 
Harry ; — does  it  follow  that  Jack  must  live  as  long  as  Tom  § 
I  would  only  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  protest  against  the 
least  idea  of  profaneness. 

Yet  this  is  the  vray  in  which  Junius  is  usually  answered, 
arraigned,  and  cpnvicted.    These  candid  critics  never  remem- 
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ber  anything  he  says  in  honour  of  oar  holy  religion ;  though 
it  is  trae  that  one  of  his  leading  arguments  is  made  to  rest 
upon  the  internal  evidence  which  the  purest  of  all  religions 
carries  with  it.  I  quote  his  words,  and  conclude  from  them 
that  he  is  a  true  and  hearty  Christian,  in  substance,  not  in 
ceremony ;  though  possibly  he  may  not  i^ee  with  my  reve- 
rend Lords  the  Bishops,  or  with  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that 
prayers  are  morality,  or  that  kneeling  is  religion. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER  LVI. 

FBOM  THE   BEY.   MB.   HOBNE  TO  JUNIUS. 

August  16,  1771. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you.  Sir,  on  the  recovery  of  your  wonted 
style,  though  it  has  cost  you  a  fortnight.  I  compassionate 
your  labour  in  the  composition  of  your  letters,  and  will  com- 
municate to  you  the  secret  of  my  fluency.  Truth  needs  no 
ornament,  and,  in  my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the  pencil 
is  deformity. 

You  brought  a  positive  charge  against  me  of  corruption-  I 
denied  the  charge,  and  called  for  your  proofs.  You  replied 
with  abuse  and  reasserted  your  charge.  I  called  again  for 
proofs.  You  reply  again  with  abuse  only  and  drop  your  ac- 
cusation. In  your  fortnight's  letter  there  is  not  one  word 
upon  the  subject  of  my  corruption. 

I  have  no  "more  to  say  but  to  return  thanks  to  you  for  your 
condescension,  and  to  a  gratefvl  public  and  holiest  ministry  for 
all  the  favours  they  have  conferred  upon  me.  The  two  latter, 
I  am  sure,  will  never  refuse  me  any  grace  I  shall  solicit ;  and 
since  you  have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  you  told  a 
deliberate  lie  in  my  favour  out  of  bounty,  and  as  a  charitable 
donation,  why  may  I  not  expect  that  you  will  hereafter  (ii' 
you  do  not  forget  you  ever  mentioned  my  name  with  dis- 
respect) make  the  same  acknowledgment  for  what  you  have 
said  to  my  prejudice?  This  second  recantation  will  perhaps 
be  more  abhorrent  from  your  disposition ;  but  should  you  de- 
cline it,  you  will  only  afford  one  more  instance  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  be  generous  than  just,  and  that  men  are  some- 
times bountiful  who  are  not  honest 
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At  all  events,  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  your  panegyric  as 
Lord  Chatham  can  be.  Monument  I  shall  have  none ;  but 
over  my  grave  it  will  be  said,  in  your  own  words,  "  Home's 
situation  did  not  correspond  with  his  intentions'^ 

JOHN  HORNE. 


LETTER  LVIIf. 

TO   HIS   GRACE   THE   DUKE   OF   GRAFTON. 

My  Lord,  September  28, 1771. 

The  people  of  England  are  not  apprized  of  the  full  extent  of 
their  obligations  to  you.  They  have  yet  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  endless  variety  of  your  character.  They  have  seen  you 
distinguished  and  successful  in  the  continued  violation  of 
those  moral  and  political  duties  by  which  the  little,  as  well 
as  the  great,  societies  of  life  are  collected  and  held  together. 
Every  colour,  every  character,  became  you.  With  a  rate  of 
abilities  which  Lord  Weymouth  very  justly  looks  down  upon 
with  contempt,  you  have  done  as  much  mischief  to  the  com- 
munity as  Cromwell  would  have  done  if  Cromwell  had  been  a 
coward,  and  as  much  as  Machiavel  if  Machiavel  had  not 
known  that  an  appearance  of  morals  and  religion  are  useful  in 
society. 

To  a  thinking  man,  the  influence  of  the  crown  will,  in  no 
view,  appear  so  formidable  as  when  he  observes  to  what  enor- 
mous excesses  it  has  safely  conducted  your  Grace,  without  a 
ray  of  real  understanding,  without  even  the  pretension  to 
common  decency  or  principle  of  any  kind,  or  a  single  spark  of 

*  The  epitaph  would  not  be  ill-suited  to  the  character.  At  the  best  it  is 
but  equivocal.-— JuOTus. 

f  "  The  inclosed  is  of  such  importance,  so  very  material^  that  it  mmt  be 
given  to  the  public  immediately." — Private  Letter,  No.  38. 

Junius's  rage  against  the  quondam  friend  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Wilkes, 
was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  had  been  unwillingly  entangled  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Home,  and  he,  therefore,  made  this  escape  from  it  with  as 
much  haste  as  was  possible.  But  he  delighted  to  hurl  all  his  invectives  against 
the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  and  on  this  subject  he  was,  therefore,  earnestly  dis- 
posed to  dwell  as  long  the  public  were  not  unwilling  to  listen.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  wonderful  power  to  diversify  invective,  which  the 
writer  displays  in  this  letter;  and  the  most  damaging  portion  of  it,  as  will 
be  discovered  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion,  is  founded  upon  false  &cts. — Ed. 
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personal  resolution.     What  must  be  the  operation  of  that  per- 
nicious influence  (for  which  our  kings  have  wisely  exchanged 
the  nugatory  name  of  prerogative)  that,  in  the  highest  sta- 
tions, can  so  abundantly  supply  the  absence  of  virtue,  courage, 
and  abilities,  and  qualify  a  man  to  be  the  minister  of  a  great 
nation  whom  a  private  gentleman  would  be  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  admit  into  his  family !     Like  the  universal  passport 
of  an  ambassador,  it  supersedes  the  prohibition  of  the  laws, 
banishes  the  staple  virtues  of  the  country,  and  introduces  vice 
and  folly  triumphantly  into  all  the  departments  of  the  state. 
Other  princes,  besides  his  Majesty,  have  had  the  means  of 
corruption  within  their  reach,  but  they  have  used  it  with 
moderation.     In  former  times  corruption  was  considered  as 
a  foreign  auxiliary  to  government,  and  only  called  in  upon 
extraordinary  emergencies.     The  unfeigned  piety,  the  sanc- 
tified religion,  of  George  the  Third,  have  taught  him  to  new 
model  the  civil  forces  of  the  state.     The  natural  resources  of 
the  crown  are  no  longer  confided  in.     Corruption  glitters  in 
the  van,  collects  and  maintains  a  standing  army  of  merce 
naries,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  impoverishes  and  enslaves 
the  country.      His  Majesty's  predecessors   (excepting  that 
worthy  family,  from  which  you,  my  Lord,  are  unquestionably 
descended)  had  some  generous  qualities  in  their  composition, 
with  vices,  I  confess,  or  frailties  in  abundance.     They  were 
kings  or  gentlemen,  not  hypocrites  or  priests.     They  were  at 
the  head  of  the  church,  but  did  not  know  the  value  of  their 
office.     They  said  their  prayers  without  ceremony,  and  had 
too  little  priestcraft  in  their  understanding  to  reconcile  the 
sanctimonious  forms  of  religion  with  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  morality  of  their  people.      My  Lord,   this  is  fact,  not 
declamation.     With  all  your  partiality  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
you  must  confess  that  even  Charles  II.  would  have  blushed 
at  that  open  encouragement,   at  those  eager,  meretricious 
caresses,  with  which  every  species  of  private  vice  and  public 
prostitution  is  received  at  St.  James's.  The  unfortunate  House 
of  Stuart  has  been  treated  with  an  asperity  which,  if  com- 
parison be  a  defence,  seems  to  border  upon  injustice.  Neither 
Charles  nor  his  brother  were  qualified  to  support  such  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  as  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  govern- 
ment and  subvert  the  constitution  of  England.      One  of 
them  was  too  much  in  earnest  in  his  pleasures — the  other  in 
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his  religion.  But  the  danger  to  this  country  would  cease  to 
be  problematical,  if  the  crown  should  ever  descend  to  a  prince 
whose  apparent  simplicity  might  throw  his  subjects  off  their 
guard — ^who  might  be  no  libertine  in  behaviour  ~  who  should 
have  no  sense  of  honour  to  restrain  him,  and  who,  with  just 
religion  enough  to  impose  upon  the  multitude,  might  have  no 
scruples  of  conscience  to  interfere  with  his  morality.  With 
these  honourable  qualifications,  and  the  decisive  advantage  of 
situation,  low  craft  and  falsehood  are  all  the  abilities  that  are 
wanting  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  to  deface  the 
noblest  monument  that  human  policy  has  erected.  I  know 
such  a  man — my  Lord,  I  know  you  both — and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God  (for  I,  too,  am  religious),  the  people  of  Eng- 
land shall  know  you  as  well  as  I  do.  I  am  not  very  sure  that 
greater  abilities  would  not,  in  effect,  be  an  impediment  to  a 
design  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  require  a  superior  capa- 
city. A  better  understanding  might  make  him  sensible  of 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  that  system  he  was  endeavouring  to 
corrupt.  The  danger  of  the  attempt  might  alarm  him.  The 
meanness,  and  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  object  (supposing 
he  could  attain  to  it)  would  fill  him  with  shame,  repentance, 
and  disgust.  But  these  are  sensations  which  find  no  entrance 
into  a  barbarous,  contracted  heart.  In  some  men  there  is  a 
malignant  passion  to  destroy  the  works  of  genius,  literature, 
and  freedom.  The  Vandal  and  the  monk  find  equal  gratifica- 
tion in  it. 

Eeflections  like  these,  my  Lord,  have  a  general  relation  to 
your  Grace,  and  inseparably  attend  you  in  whatever  company 
or  situation  your  character  occurs  to  us ;  they  have  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  following  recent  fact,  which  I  lay 
before  the  public  for  the  honour  of  the  best  of  sovereigns, 
and  for  the  edification  of  his  people. 

A  prince  (whose  piety  and  self-denial,  one  would  think, 
might  secure  him  from  such  a  multitude  of  worldly  necessities,) 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  near  a  million  sterling,  unfortunately 
wants  money.  The  navy  of  England,  by  an  equally  strange 
concurrence  of  unforeseen  circumstances  (though  not  quite  so 
unfortunately  for  his  Majesty),  is  in  equal  want  of  timber.  The 
world  knows  in  what  a  hopeful  condition  you  delivered  the 
navy  to  your  successor,  and  in  what  a  condition  we  found  it  in 
the  moment  of  distress;  you  were  determined  it  should  con- 
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tinue  in  the  situation  in  \vhich  you  left  it  * ;  it  happened,  how-» 
ever,  very  luckily  for  the  privy  purse,  that  one  of  the  above 
wants  promised  fair  to  supply  the  other.     Our  religious, 
benevolent,  generous  sovereign,  has  no  objection  to  selling  his 
own  timber  to  his  ovm  admiralty  to  repair  his  own  ships,  nor 
to  putting  the   money  into  his  own  pocket.     People    of  a 
religious  turn  naturally  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  church. 
Whatever  they  acquire  falls  into  mortmain.   Upon  a  represen- 
tation from  the  admiralty  of  the  extraordinary  want  of  timber 
for  the  indispensable  repairs  of  the  navy,  the  surveyor-general 
was  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  timber  in  all  the  royal 
chases  and  forests  in  England.     Having  obeyed  his  orders 
with  accuracy  and  attention  he  reported  that  the  finest  timber 
he  had  anywhere  met  with,  and  the  properest  in  every  respect 
for  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  was  in  Whittlebury  Forest,  of 
which  your  Grace,  I  think,  is  hereditary  ranger.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  report,  the  usual  warrant  was  prepared  at  the 
Treasury,  and  delivered  to  the  surveyor,  by  which  he  or  his 
deputy  were  authorised  to  cut  down  any  trees  in  Whittlebury 
Forest,  which  should  appear  to  be  proper  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.     The  deputy  being  informed  that  the  war- 
rant was  signed  and  delivered  to  his  principal  in  London, 
crosses  the  country  to  Northamptonshire,  and,  with  an  officious 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  begins  to  do  his  duty  in  the  forest. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  had  not  the  warrant  in  his  pocket. 
The  oversight  was  enormous,  and  you  have  punished  him  for 
it  accordingly ;  you  have  insisted  that  an  active,  useful  oflBcer 
should  be  dismissed  from  his  place ;  you  have  ruined  an  inno- 
cent man  and  his  family.     In  what  language  shall  I  address 
so  blaQ)£,  so  cowardly  a  tyrant,  thou  worse  than  one  of  the 

*  When  the  armament  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  with 
Spain  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,  the  nayy  was  found  to  be  in  a  most 
deplorable  state.  By  the  exertions  of  the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  and 
for  many  years  afterwards  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  it  was  greatly  reno- 
vated. It  is,  however,  to  later  periods,  to  the  superintendence  of  the  pre< 
sent  Earl  Spencer  and  some  of  his  very  able  successors,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  its  true  pinnacle  of  glory  —  for  the  manifestation  of  that  expert  and 
chivalrous  courage  which  has  made  it  indeed  the  envy  of  an  individual 
tyrant,  but  the  admiration  of  the  universe. — [This  observation,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  made  by  the  former  editor  (Dr.  Mason  Good)  in  1814. 
The  recent  strictures  of  Admiral  Napier  imply  a  very  diilerent  state  of  things 
at  present. — ^Bd.] 
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Brunsuncks,  and  all  the  Stuarts !  To  them  who  know  Lord 
North,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  mean  and  base 
enough  to  submit  to  you ;  this,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  fact.  After  ruining  the  surveyor's  deputy  for  acting  >vith- 
out  the  warrant,  you  attacked  the  warrant  itself.  You  declared 
it  was  illegal,  and  swore,  in  a  fit  of  foaming,  frantic  passion, 
that  it  never  should  be  executed.  You  asserted,  upon  your 
honour,  that  in  the  grant  of  the  rangership  of  Whittlebuiy 
Forest,  made  by  Charles  the  Second  (whom,  with  a  modesty 
that  would  do  honour  to  Mr.  Rigby,  you  are  pleased  to  call 
your  ancestor)  to  one  of  his  bastards  (from  whom  I  make  no 
doubt  of  your  descent),  the  property  of  the  timber  is  vested  in 
the  ranger.  I  have  examined  the  original  grant,  and  now,  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  contradict  you  directly  upon  the  fact. 
The  very  reverse  of  what  you  have  asserted,  upon  your  honour, 
is  the  truth.  The  grant,  expressly ^  and  by  a  particular  clause, 
reserves  the  property  of  the  timber  for  the  use  of  the  crown. 
In- spite  of  this  evidence,  in  defiance  of  the  representations  of 
the  admiralty,  in  perfect  mockery  of  the  notorious  distresses 
of  the  English  navy,  and  those  equally  pressing,  and  almost 
equally  notorious,  necessities  of  your  pious  sovereign,  here  the 
matter  rests.  The  lords  of  the  treasury  recall  their  warrant, 
the  deputy-surveyor  is  ruined  for  doing  his  duty,  Mr.  John 
Pitt  (whose^'naw^  I  suppose*  is  offensive  to  you)  submits  to  be 
brow-beaten 'and.  insulted,  the.  oaks  keep  their  ground,  the  king 
is  defrauded!'  and  the  navy,  of  England  may  perish  for  want  of 
the  best  and  fi^nest  timber  in  the  island.  And  all  this  is  sub- 
mitted to,  to  appease  the  Duke 'of  Grafton  ! — to  gratify  the 
man  who  has  involved  the  king  and  his  kingdom  in  confusion 
and  distress,  and  who,  like  a  treacherous  coward,  deserted  his 
sovereign  in  the  midst  of  it ! 

There  has  been  a  strange  alteration  in  your  doctrines  since 
you  thought  it  advisable  to  rob  the  Duke  of  Portland  of  his 
property,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  Lord  Bute's 
son-in-law  before  the  last  general  election  *.    Nullum  tempus 

*  Pew  persons  have  yet  forgotten  the  commotion  into  which  the  nation 
was  thrown  by  this  outrageous  attempt  of  the  minister  to  enlarge  the  royal 
prerogatiye.  By  the  common  law  of  England  no  man  can  be  disturbed  in 
his  title  who  has  been  in  quiet  possession  of  an  estate  for  sixty  years ;  but 
by  an  old  obsolete  law,  a  wretched  remnant  of  ancient  tyranny,  it  was 
asserted  that  nuUum  tempus  oceurrit  regi,  and  such  was  the  commencement 
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occurrit  reefi  was  tben  your  boasted  motto«  and  the  cry  of  all 
your  hungry  partisans.  Now  it  seems  a  grant  of  Charles  II. 
to  one  of  his  bastards  is  to  be  held  sacred  ajnd  inviolable ! 
It  must  not  be  questioned  by  the  king's  servants,  nor  sub- 
mitted to  any  interpretation  but  your  own.  My  Lord,  this 
was  not  the  language  you  held  when  it  suited  you  to  insult 
the  memory  of  the  glorious  deliverer  of  England  from  that 
detested  family  to  which  you  are  still  more  nearly  allied  in 
principle  than  in  blood.  In  the  name  of  decency  and  common 
sense,  what  are  your  Grace's  merits,  either  with  king  or 
ministzy^  that  should  entitle  you  to  assume  this  domine^ing 
authority  over  both  ?  Is  it  the  fortunate  consanguinity  you 
claim  with  the  House  of  Stuart  ?  Is  it  the  secret  correspond- 
ence you  have  for  so  many  years  carried  on  with  Lord  Bute, 
by  the  assiduous  assistance  of  your  cream-colowred  parasite'^f 
Could  not  your  gallantry  find  sufficient  employment  for  him 
in  those  gentle  offices  by  which  he  first  acquired  the  tender 
friendship  of  Lord  Barrington?  Or  is  it  only  that  won- 
derful sympathy  of  manners  which  subsists  between  your 
Grace  and  one  of  your  superiors,  and  does  so  much  honour  to 
you  both?  Is  the  union  of  Blifil  and  Black  George  no  longer 
a  romance?    From  whatever  origin  yoor  influence  in  ^na 

of  the  law  itself,  in  plain  Englidk,  that  no  tenn  of  possession,  vhetlier 
sixty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty-  years,  can  defend  against  a  claim  of  the 
crown.  This  law  was  attempted  to  be  reyired  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 
but  the  attempt  was  so  e£EectuaIly  opposed  in  its  ovtset  by  that  somid  eoD- 
Btitutional  lawyer,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  a  bill  of  a  contrary  tendency  was 
suffered  to  pass  in  its  stead,  which  expressly  secured  every  estate  of  sixty 
years*  possession  ''against  all  and  every  person  having  or  pretending  to 
have  any  estate,  right,  or  title,  by  forces  or  colour  of  any  letters  patent,  or 
grants,  upon  suggestion  of  concealment,  or  defective  tilies,  of  or  for  which 
said  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  no  verdict  judgment  or  decree,  haUi 
been  had  or  given." 

This  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  prerogative  of  the  crown  was 
attempted  to  be  revived  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1767,  who,  for  the 
mere  parpose  of  carrying  an  election  for  the  connty  of  Onmberland  in  &vonr 
of  Sir  James  Lowther  against  -^e  Duke  of  Portland,  had  admitted  the 
former  to  become  a  royal  grantee  of  an  enormous  portion  of  what  had  for- 
merly been  crovm  lands^  but  which  had  been  for  upwards  of  seventy  years 
in  the  different  families  of  the  actual  possessors.  This  attempt  introduced 
Sir  George  Savile's  famous  bill,  which  was  called  the  Quieting  Bill,  and 
was  intended  to  render  more  valid  the  Act  of  James  I.  in  £ivour  of  the 
subject  against  the  crowu. 

*  Mr.  Biadshaw. — Alhov. 
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conntiy  arises,  it  is  a  pbeuomenon  in  the  history  of  hnmaa 
virtue  and  understanding.  Good  men  can  hardly  believe  the 
fact.  Wise  men  are  unable  to  account  for  it.  Religious  men 
find  exercise  for  their  faith,  and  make  it  the  last  effort  of 
their  piety  not  to  repine  against  Providence. 

JUNIUS. 


To  this  Letter  the  following  answer  was  returned,  which,  as  it  proves 
Junius  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  facU  relative  to  Whittlebury  Forest, 
is  here  inserted  on  the  score  of  impartiality. 

FOft  THE  PUBLIC  ADVEBTISBB. 

The  Stoby  of  the  Oaks,  addressed  to  the  Public  and  to  Jukius. 

The  principles  upon  whidi  Junius  fabricates  all  his  declamations  to  the 
public  have  been  fairly  unmasked  and  plainly  exhibited  in  two  former  let- 
ters.  They  need  only  an  exposure  to  nullify  everything  he  promulgates, 
and  render  him  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  common  sense  and  honesty. 
But  to  follow  so  gross  a  falsifier  through  the  infinity  of  his  wicked  libels 
and  virulent  attacks  upon  the  king,  and  many  of  the  worthiest  characters  ia. 
the  nati<m,  is  a  task  too  foul  for  any  gentleman  to  undertake.  Suffice  it, 
t^ierefore,  to  observe,  that  Junius's  labours  all  tend  to  sinister  ends,  and  they 
are  glossed  over  with  a  high  varnish  only  to  conceal  the  coarseness  of  the 
design.  Men  and  not  measures  are  his  aim.  H«  avails  himself  of  the 
unhappy  licentiousness  of  the  times,  and  levels  all  his  rhetoric  at  your 
passions,  not  at  your  reason. 

He  began  his  career  upon  the  old  infamous  maxim  in  political  writing, 
that  lies  are  swifter  of  l<x)t  than  truth,  and,  when  they  are  roundly  and 
boldly  asserted,  will  find  belie vors ;  but  luckily  for  us,  that  left-handed  wis- 
dom called  cunning  always  detects  and  frustrates  itself. 

The  last  charge  which  he  has  blazoned  in  such  fiery  colours  against  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  relative  to  the  Oaks  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
veracity.  The  &ct  is  in  no  one  instance  as  he  has  represented  it.  An 
officer  was  sent  down  by  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  (as  he  declared)  to 
inspect  the  timber  in  Salcey  and  Whittlebury  Forests  in  Northamptonshire ; 
and  was  ordered  to  make  a  return  of  what  he  found  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
ship  building.  He  accordingly  marked  upwards  of  four  thousand  trees  in 
the  latter,  which  are  almost  all  that  deserve  the  name  of  timber  in  the 
whole  forest.  In  consequence  of  his  return,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
treasury  for  permission  to  cut  down  thirteen  hundred  loads,  and,  to  make  a 
just  parody  upon  Junius's  own  words,  "  to  them  who  know  Lord  North  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  very  ready  to  give  his  assent ;''  as  the 
advancement  of  every  public  good  has  ever  been  the  invariable  rule  of  his 
Lordship's  conduct.  But  it  was  never  intended  nor  suspected  that  it  would 
be  carried  into  a  rash  tmseasonable  execution,  without  due  regai'd  being 
first  paid  to  the  circcmistanoes  attendant  upon  such  an  operation ;  nor  wag 
the  exigency  so  urgent  as  to  warrant  a  flagrant  violation  of  private  property 
which  the  adjacent  parishes  must  have  suffered  in  their  right  of  commonBge, 
and  the  Duke  in  his  hereditary  right  to  the  underwood,  had  he  not  remoo^ 
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Btrated  against  it  Besides,  the  season  for  felling  timber  was  so  £»  passed, 
that  the  bark  (which  is  a  valuable  article,  and  will  never  ran  except  in  April 
or  May,  while  the  sap  is  rising,)  would  have  been  entirely  lost  But  there  is 
another  argument  to  be  adduced,  still  more  cogent  than  all  the  rest,  it  being 
a  great  national  concern,  which  is  to  preserve  the  succession  of  young  trees. 
TMs  can  only  be  done  by  carefully  clearing  away  the  common  underwood, 
80  as  to  expose  them  to  plain  view,  otherwise  they  would  be  inevitably 
demolished,  partly  by  the  £Edling  of  the  trees,  and  partly  by  the  carelessness 
of  workmen,  as  they  grow  mostly  under  them  from  the  acorns  which  drop. 

There  is  an  established  and  legal  rule  against  cutting  the  underwood 
oftener  than  once  in  twenty-one  years ;  for  nine  years  after  it  is  cut,  the 
same  regulation  prescribes  ^at  the  respective  coppices  shall  be  fenced  in  to 
prevent  the  cattle  and  deer  from  destroying  the  young  tender   shoots; 
during  which  time  the  vicinage  is  deprived  of  the  pasture ;  and  for   the 
remaining  twelve  years  of  that  term  the  neighbouriilg  villages  have  a  posi- 
tive right  of  common.     Underwood  is  as  necessary  to  draw  young  trees  up 
straight  and  produce  good  timber,  as  a  hotbed  is  for  raising  melons  and 
mushrooms.     There  are  many  secondary  considerations  which  ought  to  have 
their  weight,  though  it  is  not  requisite,  after  what  has  been  advanced,  to 
swell  this  narrative  by  enumerating  them.     Without  deliberating  upon  these 
essentia]  points,  so  ardent  was  the  zeal  of  the  surveyor-general  for  the  public 
service  (for  the  trifling  perquisites  of  the  lop  and  chips,  amounting  to  little 
more  than  half  the  vtdue  of  the  timber,  cannot  be  deemed  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive for  committing  such  a  depredation),  that  he  immediately  dispatched  a 
person  unauthorized,  to  hack  and  hew,  without  the  least  previous  intimation 
being  given  to  the  hereditary  ranger,  deputy-ranger,  or  the  king's  wood 
ward.     In  opposition  to  all  this  strange  precipitancy  and  irregularity,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  did  no  more  than  interpose  a  candid  representation  of  the 
case,  which  wisely  put  a  stop  to  such  unjust  proceedings.     He  never  once 
made  use  of  those  absurd  declarations  which  Junius  has  so  invidiously  put 
in  his  mouth,  "  that  the  property  of  the  timber  was  vested  in  the  ranger." 
And  to  retort  a  few  more  of  his  own  precious  words,  he  must  here  be 
*'  contradicted  in  the  face  of  the  public  directly  upon  the  fact     The  very 
reverse  of  what  he  has  asserted  is  the  truth ;"  for  neither  the  present  Duke 
nor  his  predecessor  ever  allowed  a  single  stick  of  timber  to  be  cut  down 
for  any  purpose,  without  first  having  obtained  a  regular  order  from  the  trea- 
sury ;  on  the  contrary  (as  it  has  been  heretofore  justly  remarked)  it  has 
been  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  public,  with  an  attention  and  integrity  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  royal  forest 

For  the  better  convenience  of  supplying  the  industrious  poor  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent country  with  firing,  it  has  been  always  a  custom  to  arrange  the 
coppices  in  a  regular  progression,  so  as  to  cut  two  or  more  annually.  There 
are,  however,  two  coppices  (which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  fine  timber) 
exempt  firom  commonage ;  and  as  none  of  the  stated  periods  for  the  others 
are  yet  expired,  though  they  are  too  young,  yet  ratiier  than  withhold  the 
wood  from  the  navy,  the  Duke  has  given  orders  for  fencing  and  clearing 
them,  which  will  be  effected  long  ere  the  proper  season  arrives  for  felling 
the  trees.  The  rest  will  be  cut  as  they  fall  in  course.  *'  Mr.  Junius,  this 
is  fiict  not  declamation.''  The  oaks  will  come  down ;  the  king  will  not^be 
defrauded ;  nor  will  the  navy  of  England  perish  for  want  of  them  ! 
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How  must  it  scandaliM  all  our  patriots,  that  their  omniscient  Juniiu 
«hoaId  discover  such  consummate  ignorance  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  examining  the  original  grant  to  inform  himself  of  a  notorious  point, 
which  he  might  have  learned  from  every  attorney's  clerk  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  nay,  even  from  Brass  Crosby,  who  was  only  a  menial  servant  to 
an  attorney,  "  that  the  timber  in  royal  forests  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
crown  !'* 

This,  I  say,  may  serve  for  a  damning  proof  of  Junius's  veracity,  and  all 
his  slanderous  productions  are  equally  refutable  and  £ftlse.  In  the  abun- 
dance of  his  modesty  he  has  somewhere  told  us  that  his  writings  will  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  like  the  Bible  !  It  is  needless  for  me  to  censure 
his  irreverent  comparison ;  nor  wiU  I  altogether  deny  his  prediction ;  for 
while  the  Bible  endures  as  a  monument  of  truth,  his  writings  may  stand  in 
odious  contrast  as  a  monument  of  lies.— 'Philalethes. 

It  is  likely  that  this  refiitation  proceeded  from  Mr.  John  Pitt,  at  that 
time  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  forests,  for  Mr.  Almon  in  his  edition  of 
Junius,  vol  ii.  p.  200,  states,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  assured  him  that  Junius's 
statement  of  the  matter  was  erroneous  throughout,  and  that  no  blame  what- 
ever could  attach  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  subject. — En. 


LETTER  LVIII*. 


TO  THE   UVEBY   OF  LONDON. 


Gentlemen,  September  80, 1771. 

If  you  alone  were  concerned  in  the  event  of  the  present  elec- 
tion of  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  the 
highest  presumption  in  a  stranger  to  attempt  to  influence 

*  The  period  was  arrived  for  the  election  of  a  lord  mayor  for  the  city 
of  London  for  the  year  1771-2.  That  election  was  regulated  principally, 
though  not  exclusively,  by  the  rule  of  seniority  among  the  aldermen.  If 
the  senior  alderman  should  be  on  this  occasion  advanced  to  the  mayoralty, 
Mr.  Nash,  a  gentleman  unentangled  in  politics,  would  be  the  lord  mayor  of 
the  ensuing  year.  During  his  authority  the  powers  of  the  city  would  not 
be,  as  on  former  years,  at  the  command  of  "Wilkes  and  the  opposition.  For 
these  reasons  the  patriots  exercised  all  their  activity  and  influence  to  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  of  Mr.  Nash.  But  their  divisions  had  greatly  diminished 
their  influence,  and  the  better  part  of  the  citizens  were  sick  of  the  turbu- 
lence which  they  had  so  long  kept  up  :  the  case  was  not  thought  of  sufli- 
cient  magnitude  to  justify  ^e  violation  of  the  wonted  rule ;  Mr.  Nash 
was  elected,  and  the  letter  of  Junius  feiled  in  its  aim.  Its  excellence  con- 
sists in  the  pertinency  of  its  application  to  the  design  of  the  writer,  in  the 
brevity  and  plainness  with  which  the  arguments  are  stated,  and  in  the  skill 
with  which  the  eloquence  of  bold  metaphor  and  vehement  interrogation  is 
associated  with  simple  language  and  the  greatest  closeness  of  reasoning. — Ed. 
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your  choice,  or  even  to  offer  you  his  opiniems.  But  the  sitaa- 
tion  of  public  affiurs  has  annexed  an  extraordinary  importance 
to  your  resolutions.  You  cannot,  in  the  choice  of  your  magis- 
trate, determine  for  yourselves  only;  you  are  going  to  determine 
upon  a  point  in  which  every  member  of  the  community  is 
interested.  I  will  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  very  being  of 
that  law,  of  that  right,  of  that  constitution,  for  which  we  have 
been  so  long  contending,  is  now  at  stake.  They  who  would 
ensnare  your  judgment  tell  you  it  is  a  common^  ordinary  ease, 
and  to  be  decided  by  ordinary  precedent  and  practice.  They 
artfully  conclude  from  moderate  peaceable  times  to  times 
which  are  not  moderate,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  peaceable  ; 
while  they  solicit  your  favour,  they  insist  upon  a  rule  of 
rotation  which  excludes  all  idea  of  election*. 

Let  me  be  honoured  with  a  few  minutes  of  your  attention. 
The  question  to  those  who  mean  fairly  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people  (which  we  all  profess  to  have  in  view),  lies  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  Do  you  mean  to  desert  that  just  and 
honourable  system  of  measures  which  you  have  hitherto  pur- 
sued in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  or  from  the  crown 
a  full  redress  of  past  grievances,  and  a  security  for  the  future  ? 
Do  you  think  the  cause  desperate,  and  vdll  you  declare  that 
you  think  so  to  the  whole  people  of  England  ?  If  this  be 
your  meaning  and  opinion,  you  will  act' consistently  with  it  in 
choosing  Mr.  Nash.  I  profess  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
private  character.  But  he  has  acted  as  a  magistrate,  as  a 
public  man ;  as  such  I  speak  of  him.  I  see  his  name  in  a  pro- 
test against  one  of  your  remonstrances  to  the  crown ;  he  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  popular 
elections  in  the  city,  by  publishing  the  poll  upon  a  former 
occasion ;  and  I  know,  in  general,  that  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  slighting  and  thwarting  all  those  public  measures 

*  The  party  interest  likely  to  be  serred  by  aa  observance  of  the  role  of  ro- 
tation and  consequent  eleyation  of  Alderman  If  ash  to  the  mayoralty,  has  been 
already  noticed ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  letter,  therefore,  is  to  per- 
suade the  livery  to  overlook  Mr.  Nash,  and  by  an  extraordinary  exerciae  of 
their  elective  franchise,  to  return  Mr.  Crosby  or  Mr.  Sa^ridge  in  his  stead, 
whose  politics  were  well  known  to  be  of  the  Wfaig^  schooL  Bui  the  divi- 
sions which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  of  Bights  Society,  through 
the  vanity  of  Oliver  and  Home,  had  now  spread  to  tha  city,  Mid  i^moat 
ruined  the  popular  cause.  Many  were  suspicioas  of  the  pufity  of  lis  lead- 
ers, and  stfll  more  were  grown  indifferent  as  to  its  result. 
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which  you  have  engaged  in  with  the  greatest  warmth,  and 
hitherto  thought  most  worthy  of  joor  approhation.  From  his 
past  conduct  what  conclusion  will  you  draw,  hut  that  he  will 
act  the  same  part  as  lord  mayor  which  he  has  invariably  acted 
as  alderman  and  sheriff?  He  cannot  alter  his  conduct  with- 
out confessing  that  he  never  acted  upon  principle  of  any  kind. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  injure  the  character  of  a  man,  who  per- 
haps may  be  honest  in  his  intentions,  by  supposing  it  possible 
that  he  can  ever  concur  with  you  in  any  political  measure  or 
opinion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  to  persevere  in  those  reso- 
lutions for  the  public  good,  which,  though  not  always  success- 
ful, are  always  honoozable,  your  choice  will  naturally  incline 
to  those  men  who  (whatever  they  be  in  other  respects)  are 
most  likely  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  great  purposes  which 
you  are  determined  not  to  relinquish.  The  question  is  not  of 
what  metal  your  instruments  are  made,  but  whether  they  are 
adapted  t»  the  work  you  have  m  hand  ?  The  honours  of 
the  city,  in  these  times^  are  improperly,  because  exclusively, 
called  a  reward.  You  mean  not  merely  to  pay^  but  to  employ. 
Are  Mr.  Croeby  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  likely  to  execute  the  extra- 
ordinary, as  well  as  the  ordinary  duties  of  lord  mayor  ?  Will 
they  grant  you  common  halls  when  it  shall  be  necessary? 
Win  3iey  go  up  vnth  remonstrances  to  the  king?  Have  they 
firmness  enough  to  meet  the  fuiy  of  a  venal  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  Have  they  fortitude  enough  not  to  shrink  at  impri- 
sonment ?  Have  they  spirit  enough  to  hazard  their  lives  and 
£}rtunes  in  a  contest,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  with  a  prosti- 
tuted legislature  ?  If  these  questions  can  fairly  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  your  choice  is  made.  Forgive  this  passionate 
language,  I  am  unable  to  correct  it ;  the  subject  comes  home  to 

us  all,  it  is  the  language  of  my  heart*. 

JUNItrS. 

•  Frivate  Letter,  No.  65,  vol.  ii. 
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LETTER  LIX*. 


TO  THE   PRINTER  OF   THE    PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  October  6,  1771. 

No  man  laments  more  sincerely  than  I  do  the  unhappy  diflfer- 
ences  which  have  arisen  among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and 
divided  them  from  each  other.    The  cause  imdouhtedly  suffers 

*  The  dissensions  among  the  reformers  were  discrediting  their  cause  and 
defeating  all  their  purposes.     The  Rockingham  Whigs  and  the  followers  of 
Lord  Chatham  had  each  a  particular  creed  respecting  the  government  of 
America.     The  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  been 
divided,  and  in  some  sort  broken  up,  by  mutual  recriminations  between 
Wilkes  and  Home.     Amid  these  divisions  the  city  liberals  especially  forgot 
their  complaints  and  efforts  against  those  whom  they  had  accounted  the 
common  enemy.     The  aversion  which  Home  excited  against  Wilkes,  and 
the  still  greater  aversion  which  was  raised  against  Home,  hindered  their 
respective  firiends  from  due  co-operation  to  defeat  Nash's  election.     The 
ministry  grew  daily  stronger  in  the  weakness  of  the  patriots.     The  former 
letter  of  Junius  had  not  proved  successful ;  but  he  was  not  without  hopes 
that,  as  in  the  afi&.ir  of  the  shrievalty,  the  friends  of  Wilkes  had  succeeded, 
so  they  might  now,  by  a  stmggle,  achieve  their  object. 

The  purport  of  this  letter  is  to  persuade  the  subdivided  reformers  that, 
notwithstanding  the  differences  existing  among  themselves,  they  ought  to 
act  in  union  for  a  purpose  so  important  as  that  of  electing  a  mayor  favourable 
to  their  cause.  Junius  produces  a  number  of  specious  arguments.  As  if 
ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  city  politics,  he  endeavours  to  dignify  his 
theme  by  deriving  his  illustrations  from  subjects  of  grandeur  and  moment. 
He  contrives  to  escape  to  the  examination  of  the  parliamentary  conduct  of 
the  opposition ;  and,  showing  that  its  leaders  refused  no  aid,  and  sacrificed, 
in  furtherance  of  the  common  cause,  some  of  its  own  private  sentiments, 
strives  to  recommend,  by  this  example,  the  same  conduct  to  the  city. 
He  pleads  again  the  apology  of  Wilkes.  He  hints  anew  at  the  mischievously- 
perplexing  spirit  of  Home.  He  pronounces  the  encomium  of  Sawbridge,  and 
soothes  the  grumblings  of  Townshend.  He  artfully  endeavours  to  rouse 
anew,  among  the  citizens,  an  indignation  against  the  leaders  in  the  govern- 
ment that  should  withdraw  their  minds  from  their  own  mutual  discontents. 
To  Lord  Mansfield  he  turns,  as  to  a  &vourite  subject  of  invective,  and 
strives  to  represent  him  as  the  worst,  because  he  was  the  ablest  and  the 
most  artful,  of  all  the  associates  of  the  ministry.  He  kindles  into  wrath 
as  he  proceeds,  and  endeavours  to  animate  against  the  House  of  Commons 
and  against  septennial  elections  that  indignation  which  began  to  flag. 
The  reader  cannot  but  remark,  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  how  artfully 
the  latter  part  of  this  letter  is  addressed  to  rouse  a  public  spirit  that  should 
stifle  those  private  dissensions  which  its  first  part  strives  to  soothe. — Ed. 
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as  well  by  the  diminution  of  that  strength  which  union  carries 
with  it  as  by  the  separate  loss  of  personal  reputation,  which 
every  man  sustains  when  his  character  and  conduct  are  fre- 
quently held  forth  in  odious  or  contemptible  colours.  These 
differences  are  only  advantageous  to  the  common  enemy  of  the 
country ;  the  hearty  friends  of  the  cause  are  provoked  and  dis 
gusted ;  the  lukewarm  advocate  avails  himself  of  any  pretence 
to  relapse  into  that  indolent  indifference  about  everything  that 
ought  to  interest  an  Englishman,  so  unjustly  dignified  with 
the  title  of  moderation;  the  false,  insidious  partisan,  who 
creates  or  foments  the  disorder,  sees  the  fruit  of  his  dishonest 
industry  ripen  beyond  his  hopes,  and  rejoices  in  the  promise 
of  a  banquet,  only  delicious  to  such  an  appetite  as  his  own. 
It  is  time  for  those  who  really  mean  the  cause  and  the  people*, 
who  have  no  view  to  private  advantage,  and  who  have  virtue 
enough  to  prefer  the  general  good  of  the  community  to  the 
gratification  of  personal  animosities, — it  is  time  for  such  men  to 
interpose  ;  let  us  try  whether  these  fatal  dissensions  may  not 
yet  be  reconciled ;  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  let  us  guard  at 
least  against  the  worst  effects  of  division,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  these  furious  partisans,  if  they  will  not  consent  to 
draw  together,  to  be  separately  useful  to  that  cause  which  they 
all  pretend  to  be  attached  to.  Honour  and  honesty  must  not 
be  renounced,  although  a  thousand  modes  of  right  and  wrong 
were  to  occupy  the  degrees  of  morality  between  Zeno  and 
Epicurus.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  may 
still  be  preserved,  though  every  zealous  sectary  adheres  to 
his  own  exclusive  doctrine,  and  pious  ecclesiastics  make  it 
part  of  their  religion  to  persecute  one  another.  The  civil  con- 
stitution, too,  that  legal  liberty,  that  general  creed,  which 
every  Englishman  professes,  may  still  be  supported,  though 
Wilkes  and  Home,  Townshend  and  Sawbridge,  should  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  communicate ;  and  even  if  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  if  Savile,  Richmond,  Camden,  Rockingham,  and 
Chatham,  should  disagree  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  political 
worship,  and  even  in  the  interpretation  of  twenty  texts  in 
Magna  Charta.  I  speak  to  the  people  as  one  of  the  people. 
Let  us  employ  these  men  in  whatever  departments  their 
various  abililities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as  much  to  the 

•  See  Private  Letter,  No.  63. 
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advantage  of  the  common  cause  as  their  different  inclinations 
will  permit.  They  cannot  serve  us  without  essentially  serviiig 
themselves. 

If  Mr.  Nash  be  elected,  he  will  hardly  venture,  after  so 
recent  a  mark  of  the  personal  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
declare  himself  immediately  a  courtier.  The  spirit  and  activity 
of  the  sherifls  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  counteract  any 
sinister  intentions  of  the  lord  mayor ;  in  collision  with  their 
virtue,  perhaps  he  may  take  fire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exact  from  Mr.  Wilkes  the  virtues  of 
a  Stoic.  TA^ywere  inconsistent  with  themselves  who,  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  represented  him  as  the  basest  of  man- 
kind, yet  seemed  to  expect  from  him  such  instances  of  forti- 
tude and  self-denial  as  would  do  honour  to  an  apostl« ;  it  is 
not,  however,  flattery  to  say,  that  he  is  obstinate,  intrepid,  and 
fertile  in  expedients ;  that  he  has  no  possible  resource  but  in 
the  public  favour,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  considerable  recom- 
mendation of  him.  I  wish  that  every  man  who  pretended  to 
popularity  were  in  the  same  predicament;  I  wish  that  a 
retreat  to  St.  James's  were  not  so  easy  and  open  as  patriots 
have  found  it.  To  Mr.  Wilkes  there  is  no  access.  However 
he  may  be  misled  by  passion  or  imprudence,  I  think  he  can- 
not be  guilty  of  a  deliberate  treachery  to  the  public ;  the  favour 
of  his  country  constitutes  the  shield  which  defends  him  against 
a  thousand  daggers,  desertion  would  disarm  him. 

I  can  more  readily  admire  the  liberal  spirit  and  integrity 
than  the  sound  judgment  of  any  man  who  prefers  a  republican 
form  of  government,  in  this  or  any  other  empire  of  equal 
extent,  to  a  monarchy  so  qualified  and  limited  as  ours.  I  am 
convinced  that  neither  is  it  in  theory  the  wisest  system  of 
government,  nor  practicable  in  this  country.  Yet,  though  I 
hope  the  English  constitution  will  for  ever  preserve  its  original 
monarchical  form,  I  would  have  the  mainners  of  the  people 
purely  and  strictly  republican.  I  do  not  mean  the  licentious 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  riot,  I  mean  a  general  attachment  to  the 
common  weal,  distinct  from  any  partial  attachment  to  persons 
or  families ;  an  implicit  submission  to  tbe  laws  only,  and  an 
affection  to  the  magistrate,  proportioned  to  the  integrity  aiid 
wisdom  with  which  he  distributes  justice  to  his  people,  and 
administers  their  affairs.  The  present  habit  of  our  political 
body  appears  to  me  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
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The  form  of  the  constitation  leans  rather  more  than  enough 
to  the  popular  branch ;  while,  in  effect,  the  manners  of  the 
people  (of  those  at  least  who  are  Hkelj  to  take  a  lead  in  the 
country)  incline  too  generally  to  a  dependance  upon  the  crown. 
The  real  friends  of  arbitrary  power  combine  the  facts,  and  are 
not  inconsistent  with  their  principles  when  they  strenuously 
support  the  unwarrantable  privileges  assumed  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  these  circumstances  it  were  much  to  be 
desired  that  we  had  many  such  men  as  Mr.  Sawbridge  to 
represent  us  in  parliament.  I  speak  from  common  report  and 
opinion  only  when  I  impute  to  him  a  speculative  predilection 
in  favour  of  a  republic ;  in  the  personal  conduct  and  manners 
of  the  man  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  he  has  shown  himself  pos- 
sessed of  that  republican  firmness  which  the  times  require, 
and  by  which  an  English  gentleman  may  be  as  usefully  and  as 
honourably  distinguished  as  any  citizen  of  ancient  Eome,  of 
Athens,  or  Lacedsemon. 

Mr.  Townshend  complains  that  the  public  gratitude  has  not 
been  answerable  to  his  desert ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
artifices  which  have  suggested  to  him  a  language  so  unworthy 
of  his  understaiodijiig.  A  great  man  commands  the  affections 
of  the  people,  a  prudent  man  does  not  complain  when  he 
has  lost  them  :  yet  they  are  far  from  being  lost  to  Mr.  Towns- 
hend ;  he  has  treated  our  opinion  a  little  too  cavalierly.  A 
young  man  is  apt  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  himself,  to  be 
as  attentive  to  his  mistress  as  a  polite  and  passionate  lover 
ought  to  be.  Perhaps  he  found  her  at  first  too  easy  a  con- 
quest ;  yet  I  fancy  she  will  be  ready  to  receive  him  whenever 
he  thinks  proper  to  renew  his  addresses.  With  all  his  youth, 
his  spirit,  and  his  appearance,  it  would  be  indecent  in  the  lady 
to  solicit  his  return. 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Home  to 
ffatter  myself  that  these  gentlemen  will  ever  be  cordially 
reunited ;  it  is  not,  however,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  each 
of  them  should  act  his  separate  part  with  honour  and  integrity 
to  the  public.  As  for  differences  of  opinion  upon  speculative 
questions,  if  we  wait  until  they  are  reconciled,  the  action  of 
human  aflfeirs  must  be  suspended  for  ever.  But  neither  are  we 
to  look  for  perfection  in  any  one  man,  nor  for  agreement  among 
many.  When  Lord  Chatham  affirms  that  the  authority  of  the 
British  legislature  is  not  supreme  over  the  colonies  in  the 
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same  sense  in  which  it  is  supreme  over  Great  Britain  ;    when 
Lord  Camden  supposes  a  necessity  (which  the  king  is  to  judge 
of),  and,  founded  upon  that  necessity,  attributes  to  the  crown 
n  legal  power  (not  given  by  the  Act  itself)  to  suspend   the 
operation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  I  listen  to  them   hotb 
with  diffidence  and  respect,  but  without  the  smallest  degree  of 
conviction  or  assent;  yet  I  doubt  not  they  delivered   their 
real  sentiments,  nor  ought  they  to  be  hastily  condemned.      I, 
too,  have  a  claim  to  the  candid  interpretation  of  my  country, 
when  I  acknowledge  an  involuntary  compulsive  assent  to  one 
very  unpopular  opinion.     I  lament  the  unhappy  necessity, 
whenever  it  arises,  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  state  bj 
a  temporary  invasion  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject*. 
Would  to  God  it  were  practicable  to  reconcile  these  important 
objects  in  every  possible  situation  of  public  affairs  !     I  regard 
the  legal  liberty  of  the  meanest  man  in  Britain  as  much  as 
my  own,  and  would  defend  it  with  the  same  zeal.     I  know  we 
must  stand  or  Ml  together.     But  I  never  can  doubt  that  the 
community  has  a  right  to  command,  as  well  as  to  purchase, 
the  service  of  its  members.    I  see  that  right  founded  originally 
upon  a  necessity  which  supersedes  all  argument;    I  see  it 
established  by  usage  immemorial,  and  admitted  by  more  than 
a  tacit  assent  of  the  legislature.    I  conclude  there  is  no  remedy 
in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  grievance  complained  of ;  for 
if  there  were,  it  must  long  since  have  been  redressed.    Though 
numberless  opportunities  have  presented  themselves  highly 
favourable  to  public  liberty,  no  successful  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  for  the  relief  of  the  subject  in  this  article.     Yet  it 
has  been  felt  and  complained  of  ever  since  England  had  a 
navy.     The  conditions  which  constitute  this  right  must  be 
taken  together ;  separately,  they  have  little  weight.     It  is  not 
fair  to  argue  from  any  abuse  in  the  execution  to  the  illegality 
of  the  power,  much  less  is  a  conclusioil  to  be  drawn  from  the 
navy  to  the  land  service.     A  seaman  can  never  be  employed 
but  against  the  enemies  of  his  country  f .     The  only  case  in 

*  JuniuB  alludes  to  tlie  practice  of  impressing  men  for  sea-serrice ;  the 
legality  of  which  he  allows,  bat  confines  it  to  seafaring  men  alone. 

i*  At  the  time  when  the  dispute  between  this  country  and  Spain  existed 
relative  to  Falkland's  Islands,  for  a  brief  account  of  which,  see  note  to 
Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  88 ;  under  a  persuasion  that  war  wns  inevitable 
an  armament  took  place,  and  press  warrants  were  issued.     The  legality  of 
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whicli  the  king  can  have  a  right  to  arm  his  subjects  in  general, 
is  that  of  a  foreign  force  being  actually  landed  upon  our  coast. 
Whenever  that  case  happens,  no  true  Englishman  will  inquire 
whether  the  king's  right  to  compel  him  to  defend  his  country 
be  the  custom  of  England  or  a  grant  of  the  legislature.  With 
regard  to  the  press  for  seamen,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
symptoms  may  not  be  softened,  although  the  distemper  cannot 
be  cured.     Let  bounties  be  increased  as  far  as  the  public 

these,  in  regard  to  the  city,  though  backed  by  the  lord  mayor,  was  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Wilkes  and  several  other  aldermen,  who  disch:»rged  all  per- 
sons brought  before  them  so  impressed.  In  consequence  of  these  discordant 
views  of  the  subject,  the  three  following  questions  were  submitted  by  the 
lord  mayor  to  the  opinion  of  three  of  the  most  celebrated  counsel  of  the 
day,  wluch,  together  with  their  answers,  it  haCs  been  thought  right  to 
subjoin. 

Qtiery  1.  May  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  of  themselves,  by  virtue  of 
their  commission,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council,  legally  issue 
warrants  for  the  impressing  of  seamen  ? 

Qitery  2.  If  yea,  is  the  warrant  annexed,  in  point  of  form,  legal  ? 

Queiy  8.  Is  the  lord  mayor  compellable  to  back  such  warrants  1  if  he  is, 
what  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal  ? 

"  The  power  of  the  crown  to  compel  persons  pursuing  the  employment  and 
occupation  of  seamen  to  serve  the  public  in  times  of  danger  and  necessity,  which 
has  its  foundation  in  that  universal  principle  of  the  laws  of  all  countries,  that 
private  interest  must  give  way  to  the  public  safety,  appears  to  us  to  be  well 
established  by  ancient  and  long-continued  usage  frequently  recognised ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  regulated  by  the  legislature,  and  noticed  at  least  without 
censure  by  courts  of  justice  ;  and  we  see  no  objection  to  this  power  being 
exercised  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  under  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty's  orders  in  council. 

"  The  form  of  the  warrant,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  such  warrants 
have  been  usually  executed,  appear  to  us  to  be  liable  to  many  considerable 
objections ;  but  the  nature  of  those  objections  leads  us  to  think  it  the  more 
expedient  that  the  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate  should  interpose  in  the 
execution  of  them,  to  check  and  control  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  liable ; 
and,  therefore,  although  we  do  not  think  that  the  lord  mayor  is  compellable 
to  back  the  warrants,  or  liable  to  any  punishment  in  case  of  his  refusal,  we 
think  it  right  to  submit  it  to  his  Lordship's  consideration,  whether  it  will  not 
be  more  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  from  oppression,  if  he  conforms,  in  this  instance,  to 
what  we  understand  to  have  been  the  practice  of  most  of  his  predecessors 
upon  the  like  occasion. 

"  AL.  WEDDKRBUBK, 
"  J.  GLYNN, 
"  J.  DUNNING." 

"November  22nd,  1770." 
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puree  can  support  them*.  Still  they  have  a  limit,  and  when 
every  reasonable  expense  is  incurred,  it  will  be  found,  in  fact, 
that  the  spur  of  the  press  is  wanted  to  give  operation  to  the 
bounty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right 
of  pressing,  until  I  heard  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  applauded 
Lord  ChaUiain  for  delivering  something  like  this  doctrine  in 
the  House  of  Lords.     That  consideration  staggered  me  not  a 
little.     But,  upon  reflection,  his  conduct  accounts  naturally 
for  itself.     He  knew  the  doctrine  was  unpopular,  and  was 
eager  to  fix  it  upon  the  man  who  is  the  first  object  of  his  fear 
and  detestation.    The  cunning  Scotchman  never  speaks  truth 
without  a  fraudulent  design.     In  council  he  generally  affects 
to  take  a  moderate  part.     Besides  his  natural  timidity,  it 
makes  part  of  his  political  plan  never  to  be  known  to  recom- 
mend violent  measures.     When  the  guards  are  called  forth  to 
murder  their  fellow-subjects,  it  is  not  by  the  ostensible  advice 
of  Lord  Mansfield.     That  odious  office,  his  prudence  tells 
him,  is  better  left  to  such  men  as  Gower  and  Weymouth,  as 
Barrington  and  Grafton.     Lord  Hillsborough  vnsely  confines 
his  firmness  to  the   distant  Americans.     The  designs   of 
Mansfield  are  more  subtle,  more  effectual,  and  secure. — ^Who 
attacks  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? — Lord  Mansfield.     Who  in- 
vades the  constitutional  power  of  juries? — Lord  Mansfield. 
What  judge  ever  challenged  a  juryman,  but  Lord  Mansfield? 
Who  was    that  judge,  who,    to   save  the  king's  hrother, 
affirmed  that  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  quality,  who  obtains 
a  verdict  in  a  suit  for  criminal  conversation,  is  entitled  to  no 
greater  damages  than  the  meanest  mechanic? — Lord  Mans- 
field ?    Who  is  it  makes  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  ? — 
Lord  Mansfield  ?    Who  is  it  forms  a  decree  for  those  com- 
missioners, deciding  against  Lord  Chatham  f,  and  afterwards 
(finding  himself  opposed  by  the  judges)  declares  in  Parliament 
that  he  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  decree  ? — ^Lord  Mansfield.    Who  is  he  that  has 

*  This  snggestion  was  adopted  by  the  cities  of  London,  Bristol  and 
Edinbuigfa,  and  the  towns  of  Montrose^  Aberdeen,  Cambletown,  and 
Lynn. 

+  On  the  Bnrton  Fynsent  estate,  which  was  disputed  by  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  with  the  Earl  of  Chatham.    See  note,  jaostf  p.  428. 
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made  it  the  study  and  practice  of  his  life  to  undermine  and 
alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench? — Lord  Mansfield.  There  never  existed  a  man  hut 
himself  who  answered  exactly  to  so  complicated  a  description. 
Compared  to  these  enormities,  his  original  attachment  to  the 
Pretender  (to  whom  his  dearest  hrother  was  confidential 
secretary)  is  a  virtue  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  the  hour 
of  impeachment  will  come,  and  neither  he  nor  Grafton  shall 
escape  me.  Now  let  them  make  common  cause  against  Eng- 
land and  the  House  of  Hanover.  A  Stuart  and  a  Murray 
should  sympathise  with  each  other. 

"When  I  refer  to  signal  instances  of  unpopular  opinions  de- 
livered and  maintained  hy  men  who  may  well  he  supposed  to 
have  no  view  hut  the  puhUc  good,  I  do  not  mean  to  renew  the 
discussion  oi  such  opinions.  I  should  he  sorry  to  revive  the 
dormant  questions  of  Stamp  Act,  Com  BUlt  or  Press  Warrant. 
I  mean  only  to  illustmte  one  useful  proposition,  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  tins  paper  to  inculcate : — That  we  should  not 
generally  reject  the  friendskdp  or  services  of  any  man  because 
he  differs  from  us  in  a  particular  opirdon.  This  will  not  ap- 
pear a  superfluous  caution  if  we  ol»erve  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  mankind.  In  puhlic  afiGEurs,  there  is  the  least  chance  of  a 
perfect  concurrence  of  sentiment  or  inclinatioa.  Yet  every 
man  is  able  to  contribute  something  to  the  common  stock,  and 
no  man's  contribution  should  be  rejected.  If  individuals  have 
no  virtues,  their  vices  may  be  of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  with 
what  principle  the  new-bom  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  mea- 
sures he  supports  are  beneficial  to  the  community.  The  nation 
is  interested  in  his  conduct.  His  motives  are  his  own.  The 
properties  of  a  patriot  are  perishable  in  the  individual,  but 
there  is  a  quick  succession  of  subjects,  and  the  breed  is  worth 
preserving.  The  spirit  of  the  A.mericans  may  be  an  useful 
example  to  us.  Our  dogs  and  horses  are  English  only  upon 
English  ground ;  but  patriotism,  it  seems,  may  be  improved 
by  transplanting.  I  will  not  reject  a  bill  which  tends  to 
confine  parliamentary  privilege  within  reasonable  bounds, 
though  it  should  be  stolen  from  the  House  of  Cavendish,  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Onslow.  The  features  of  the  infant  are  a 
proof  of  the  descent,  and  vindicate  the  noble  birth  from  the 
baseness  of  the  adoption.  I  willingly  accept  of  a  sarcasm 
from  Colonel  Barre,  or  a  simile  from  Mr.  Burke.    Even  the 
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sflent  TOte  of  Mr.  Galcraft  is  worth  reckoning  in  a  division. 
What  though  he  riots  in  the  plunder  of  the  army,  and  has 
only  determined  to  he  a  patriot  when  he  coold  not  he  a  peer^^? 
Let  us  profit  hj  the  assistance  of  such  men  while  they  are 
with  us,  and  place  them,  if  it  he  possible,  in  the  post  of  dan- 
ger, to  prevent  desertion.  The  wary  Wedderbume,  the 
pompous  Suffolk  f ,  never  threw  away  the  scabbard,  nor  ever 
went  upon  a  forlorn  hope.  They  always  treated  the  king's 
servants  as  men  with  whom,  some  time  or  other,  they  might 
possibly  be  in  friendship.  When  a  man  who  stands  forth  for 
the  public  has  gone  that  length  from  which  there  is  no  prac- 
ticable retreat,  when  he  has  given  that  kind  of  personal 
offence,  which  a  pious  monarch  never  pardons,  I  then  begin 
to  think  him  in  earnest,  and  that  he  never  will  have  occasion 
to  solicit  the  forgiveness  of  his  country.  But  instances  of  a 
determination  so  entire  and  unreserved  are  rarely  met  with. 
Let  us  take  mankind  as  they  are.  Let  us  distribute  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  individuals  according  to  the  offices 
they  affect,  and,  when  they  quit  the  service,  let  us  endeavoor 
to  supply  their  places  with  better  men  than  we  have  lost.  In 
this  country  there  are  always  candidates  enough  for  popular 
favour.  The  temple  of  fame  is  the  shortest  passage  to  riches 
and  preferment 

Above  all  things,  let  me  guard  my  countrymen  against  the 
meanness  and  folly  of  accepting  of  a  trifling  or  moderate 
compensation  for  extraordinary  and  essential  injuries.  Our 
enemies  treat  us  as  the  cunning  trader  does  tiie  unskilful 
Indian.  They  magnify  their  generosity  when  they  give  us 
baubles,  of  little  proportionate  value,  for  ivory  and  gold.  The 
same  House  of  Commons,  who  robbed  the  constituent  body 
of  their  right  of  free  election,  who  presumed  to  make  a  law 

*  Calcraft  was  introduced  into  political  notice  by  Lord  Holland,  to  whom 
he  had  been  private  secretary,  and  afterwards  accumulated  an  immense 
private  property  by  becoming  army  agent.  He  subsequently  deserted  his 
patron,  and  strove  to  obtain  a  peerage  from  administration.  He  died  with- 
out having  obtained  his  object.  One  of  his  mistresses  was  the  celebrated 
QeoTge  Ann  Bellamy. 

f  In  allusion  to  his  Lordship's  manner.  Yet  it  must  also  be  recollected 
that  he  headed  the  renegade  Whigs  who  deserted  to  the  ministry  on  the 
death  of  George  Qrenville.  See  Miscellaneous  Letters,  Nos.  96  and  97, 
vol.  ii.,  in  which  his  Lordship's  conduct  is  reprobated  in  very  severe  terms, 
particularly  so  in  the  latter. 
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under  pretence  of  declaring  it  * ;  who  paid  our  good  king*s 
debts,  ¥dthout  once  inquiring  how  they  were  incurred ;  who 
gave  thanks  for  repeated  murders  committed  at  home,  and  for 
national  infamy  incurred  abroad ;  who  screened  Lord  Mans- 
field ;  who  imprisoned  the  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  for 
asserting  the  subject*s  right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws; 
who  erased  a  judicial  record,  and  ordered  all  proceedings  in  a 
criminal  suit  to  be  suspended  f; — this  very  House  of  Com- 
mons have  graciously  consented  that  their  own  members  may 
be  compelled  to  pay  their  debts,  and  that  contested  elections 
shall  for  the  future  be  determined  with  some  decent  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  case.  The  event  of  the  suit  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  crown.  While  parliaments  are  septennial, 
the  purchase  of  the  sitting  member  or  of  the  petitioner  makes 
but  the  difference  of  a  day.  Concessions  such  as  these  are 
of  little  moment  to  the  sum  of  things ;  unless  it  be  to 
prove  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the  injuries 
they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to  demonstrate  to  us  the 
imminent  danger  of  our  situation.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved,  while  everything  solid 
and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  for  ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LX. 

TO  THE  FRINTKB  OF  THE  PUBLIO  ADYEBTISEB. 

Sib,  October  16, 1771. 

I  AM  convinced  that  Junius  is  incapable  of  wilfully  misre- 
presenting any  man*s  opinion,  and  that  his  inclination  leads 
him  to  treat  Lord  Camden  with  particular  candour  and  re- 
pect.  The  doctrine  attributed  to  him  by  Junius,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  corresponds  ¥dth  that  stated  by  your  correspondent 
Scffivola  I ,  who  seems  to  me  to  make  a  distinction  without  a 

*  The  Iridium  Tempus  bill,  which  was  passed  in  the  year  1769. 

t  For  a  farther  explanation  on  this  subject,  see  note  to  Miscellaneoiis 
Letter,  No.  92. 

t  The  letter  of  Scaevola  here  referred  to  occnrs  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
of  October  12,  and  is  as  follows : — 

TO  JiTHins. 
Sib, 
Tou  have  mistaken  Lord  Camden's  opinion,  and  changed  it  into  as  weak 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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diflereiwe.  liord  Gamden,  it  is  agreed,  did  oertabiljiiuBiitiiB 
that,  in  die  reoeas  of  parikment,  the  king  (by  wbidi  we  all 
mean  the  king  in  anmeil,  or  the  executive  pofier)  might  sos- 
pend  the  operation  of  an  act  <^  the  legislataie;  and  he  founded 
his  doctrine  apon  a  sapposed  necessity,  of  which  the  king, » 
tke  Jirtt  ifutameg,  most  be  judge.  The  Loids  and  Gommons 
cannot  be  judges  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  for  they  do  not 
exist :  thos  for  Jonins. 

But,  si^  ScwoU,  Lord  Camden  made  pmwUamemt,  tnd 
not  the  ftw^,  judges  of  the  necessity.  That  pariiament  maj 
leview  the  acts  of  ministeis,  is  imqnestionable ;  bat  there  is  s 
wide  difierenoe  between  saying  that  the  cnwni  has  a  2^ 
power,  and  that  mimsters  may  act  at  tkeir  peril.  When  «e 
n^  an  act  is  illegalj  we  mean  that  it  is  f<Mr&dden  by  a  joint 
molntion  of  the  three  estates.  How  a  snbseqnent  resoladon 
of  two  of  those  branches  can  make  it  legal  ab  initio,  will  le- 
quire  explanation.  If  it  could,  the  consequence  would  be 
truly  dr^idful,  especially  in  these  times.  There  is  no  act  (^ 
axbitmy  power  whidi  ^e  king  might  not  attribute  to  neeet- 

and  mucliieTovis  s  tenet  u  coold  have  proceeded  from  Scroggs  or  JefferiM. 
Ton  have  made  it  the  coimterpart  of  the  ship-money  doctrine.  In  thi' 
representation  yon  follow  Lord  Maasfidd,  who  gare  that  colour  to  the 
aigtmient  in  the  Honse  of  Lords.  The  great  point  of  diffnenee  between 
the  represenUUion  and  the  truA  ia,  that  the  former  makes  Lord  Gam<ieo 
pronounce  the  king  judge  of  the  necessity,  and  the  latter,  namely,  my  Lord 
CSamden  s  real  speech,  makes  parliament  the  judge  of  i^  and  exposes  the 
head  of  the  minista  who  advised  the  illegal  act  upon  the  plea  of  its  neces- 
sity, to  the  mercy  of  pariiament.  Lord  Camden's  opinion,  which  I  heard 
him  twice  deliver  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  this :— That  "if  the  king 
shonld,  in  the  reoeas  of  pariiameBt,  issue  a  proclamation,  Erecting  a  step  <* 
he  taken  flat  against  a  tobsisdng  law,  and  at  the  next  meedog  cf  ptf^ 
sent,  the  step  should  appear  to  ih^M  to  have  been  Beoessary  for  the  good 
of  the  state,  their  declaration  of  that  necessity  would  operate  as  a  retrocpec^ 
so  as  to  make  the  act  legal  oi  initio  ** — (which  is  an  idea  countenanced  by 
Mr.  Locke). 

That  this  was  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  noUe  Lord's  argument,  I  spp''< 
to  himself  and  all  that  heard  him.  Whether  the  opinion  so  restored  be  or 
be  not  erroneous  in  point  of  law  is  a  question  foreign  to  this  letter,  vhidi 
has  no  other  view  but  to  convince  the  public  that  his  Lordship  neva* 
delivered  that  pernicious  and  foolish  opinion  which  Junius,  by  mistake,  ai^ 

liOrd  Mansfield,  by  the  basest  misrepresentation,  has  imputed  to  him. 

Sc-«voLA. 

For  Jnnius's  oninion  of  this  writer,  see  the  note  to  Private  I^tttfy 
Vo.47 
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ftly,  and  for  wliich  he  woald  not  be  secure  of  obtaining  the  a{>- 
piobttion  of  his  prostituted  Lonis  and  Commons.  If  Lorid 
Camden  adioits  that  the  subsequent  sanction  of  parliament  was 
neoesaaiy  to  make  the  proclamation  legal,  why  did  he  so  ob- 
stinatelj  oppose  the  bill,  which  was  soon  after  brought  in,  for 
indemnifjring  all  those  persons  who  had  acted  under  it  ?  K 
that  bill  had  not  been  passed,  I  am  ready  to  maintain,  in  di- 
rect contradictioii  to  Loni  Camden  s  doctrine  (taken  as  Sctevola 
states  it),  that  a  litigious  exporter  of  com,  who  had  suffered  in 
his  property  in  consequence  of  the  proclamati(m,  might  have 
laid  his  action  against  the  custom  house  officers,  and  would 
in&lliblj  have  recovered  damages.  No  jury  could  refuse 
them ;  and  if  I,  who  am  by  no  means  litigious,  had  been  so 
injured,  I  would  assuredly  hav«  instituted  a  suit  in  West- 
minster Hall,  on  purpose  to  try  the  question  of  right.  I 
would  have  done  it  upon  a  principle  of  defiance  of  the  pre 
tended  power  of  either  or  both  Houses  to  make  declaxations 
inconsistent  with  law,  tuad  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  with  an  act 
of  parliament  on  my  side,  I  should  have  been  too  strong  for 
them  all.  This  is  the  way  in  which  an  Englishman  should 
speak  and  act,  and  not  suffer  dangerous  precedents  to  be 
established  because  the  circumstances  are  favourable  or  palli- 
ating. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Camden,  the  truth  is  that  he  inad- 
vertently overshot  himself,  as  appears  plainly  by  that  un- 
guarded mention  of  a  tyranny  of  foti^  dajfi,  which  I  myself 
heard.  Instead  of  inserting  that  the  proolamatk>n  was  legal, 
he  ihould  have  said,  "  My  Lords,  I  know  the  proclamation 
was  illegal,  but  I  advised  it  because  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  save  the  kingdom  from  famine,  and  I  submit  my- 
self to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  my  country." 

Such  language  as  this  would  have  been  manly,  rational,  and 
consistent :  not  unfit  for  a  lawyer,  and  every  way  worthy  of  a 
great  man. 

PHILO-JTJNIUS. 

P.S.  If  ScBBvola  should  think  proper  to  write  again  upon 
this  subject,  I  beg  of  him  to  give  me  a  direct  answer,  that  is, 
a  plain  aflfirmative  or  negative  to  the  following  questions : — In 
the  interval  between  the  publishing  such  a  proclamation  (or 
order  in  council)  as  that  in  question,  and  its  receiving  the 
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sanction  of  the  two  Houses,  of  wliat  nature  is  it — ^is  it  legal 
or  iUegal?  or  is  it  neither  one  nor  the  other?  I  mean  to  be 
candid,  and  will  point  out  to  him  the  consequence  of  his 
answer  either  way.  1£  it  be  legal  it  wants  no  farther  sanction. 
If  it  be  iUegal  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  it,  consequently 
it  is  a  useless,  nugatory  act,  eyen  as  to  its  declared  purpose. 
Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  whole  mischief  which 
it  means  to  prevent  will  haye  been  completed*. 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  sabsequent  letter  from  ScseYola,  inserted  in 
the  Public  Advertiter,  October  24, 1771,  proves  sufficientlj  that  thu  writer 
at  last  admitted  Lord  Camden  to  have  maintaiDed  an  erroneous  doctrine. 

"  My  Lord  CSamden  certainly  thought  the  vote  of  the  two  Houses  in  ikit 
ecue  equivalent  to  a  parliamentary  declaration ;  he  also  thought  such  deda- 
nttion  made  the  act  (Ulegal  before)  l^;al  db  iniUo.  Now  as  Lord  Camden 
if  no  patron  of  mine,  I  am  free  to  declare  that  I  am  satisfied  he  was  wrong 
in  both  those  points,  on  the  foot  of  strict  law ;  that  he  was  wrong  upon 
his  conviction,  Junius  himself  has  once  admitted ;  and  that  he  was  wrong 
upon  £fiir  and  rational  though  not  satis&ctory  grounds,  will  appear  to  erery 
man  of  good  understanding.  The  shade  between  his  erroneous  doctrine  and 
the  true  one  being  in  sense  and  reason  hardly  distinguishable  ;  both  doc- 
trines admit  the  proclamation  to  be  illegal,  and  at  the  minister's  peril  till 
the  meeting  of  parliament — ^both  doctrines  admit  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ^n  this  or  that  mode)  sole  judges  of  the  necessity — ^both  doctrines 
agree  in  exposing  the  minister  to  impeachment  if  the  two  Houses  of  Pa^ 
liament  should  decide  against  his  plea  of  necessity.  Whether  upon  the 
declaration  o{  necessity  the  act  becomes  good  in  law  aJ>  initio,  or  not,  is  the 
only  question.  Locke  (no  Tory)  holds  the  affirmative.  The  law,  in  my 
opinion,  strictly  taken,  is  in  the  negative  ;  for  I  conceive  that  nothing  hat 
an  indemnity  bill  could  justify  the  crown  for  having  superseded  a  positive 
act  of  parliamenL" 

To  these  remarks  Junius,  on  the  following  day,  puts  the  subjoined 
questions : — 

1st.  **  In  what  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  writings  is  it  maintained  that  the 
king  may  suspend  an  act  of  parliament,  and  that  the  subsequent  approha- 
bation  of  the  two  Houses  makes  the  suspension  UgaZ  ab  initio,  or  to  that 
e£fect  V 

2nd.  "  Does  Scaevola  think  that  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature  is  as 
easily  obtained  and  completed  as  a  vote  of  the  Lords  or  Commons?" — The 
rest  if  a  dispute  about  words  not  worth  continuing. 
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LETTER  LXI. 

TO   ZENO*. 

.  Sib,  October  17, 1771. 

The  sophistry  of  your  letter  in  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield  is 
adapted  to  the  character  you  defend.  But  Lord  Mansfield  is 
a  man  of  Jorm^  and  seldom  in  his  behaviour  transgresses  the 

*  The  letter  of  Zeno  here  referred  to  occurs  in  the  F'vibLic  AdverHter, 
dated  October  15,  1771,  and  is  addressed  "  To  Junius,  alias  Edmund  the 
Jesuit  of  St  Omer's/'  This  writer,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  of  the 
same  period  who  erred  in  attributing  the  letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Burke. 
See  Preliminary  Essay,  in  which  the  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  gentleman 
to  have  been  the  author  of  them  are  more  particularly  given. 

As  Junius  thought  Zeno's  letter  worthy  of  a  reply,  the  reader  may  not 
think  it  unworthy  of  a  perusal.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Sib, 
YouB  letter  of  the  8th  is  a  greater  miracle  than  any  you  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced. I  do  not  mean  in  its  argument,  language,  and  arrangement  In 
these  particulars  you  have  been  invested  with  a  creative  power,  and  what- 
ever you  are  pleased  to  bring  forth  is  not  for  us  to  approve,  but  to  admire ; 
but,  Sir,  your  letter  of  the  8th  is  not  written  in  the  single  spirit  of  calumny; 
you  have  now  turned  the  efforts  which  formerly  were  exerted  in  creating 
divisions  amongst  the  good,  to  cement  those  which  never  fail  to  arise 
amongst  the  bad.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  success  in  this  undertaking. 
Let  the  &thers  of  your  church  and  the  sons  of  the  city  unite.  Let  them 
dub  their  arts  and  their  powers.  Let  Wilkes  enjoy  his  fertility  in  expedi- 
ents, he  will  have  need  for  it  all.  But  neither  that  fertility,  the  republican 
firmness  of  Sawbridge,  no,  nor  the  youth,  spirit,  and  graces  of  Townshend 
will  avail  to  overturn  the  constitution,  or  even  procure  to  them  or  to  you 
the  ultimate  object  of  your  desires — a  little  money. 

Yet,  Sir,  why,  in  a  letter  professedly  written  to  reconcile  the  patriots  of 
the  city,  do  you  make  a  digression  to  abuse  Lord  Mansfield  1  Is  it  because 
of  the  diametrical  opposition  of  his  character  to  theirs  ?  Certainly  it  must 
be  so ;  and  Junius  is  less  a  fool  than  I  believed  him.  Nothing  more  likely 
to  reconcile  rogues  who  rail  at  each  other  than  railing  at  honest  men.  If 
your  dogs  are  of  the  true  breed  they  will  leave  off  worrying  one  another, 
and  join  in  the  cry  against  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  this  abuse  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  the 
mighty  Junius. 

This  phoenix  of  politicians  and  of  reasoners  tells  the  public  that "  he 
never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right  of  pressing,  till  he  knew  Lord 
Mansfield  was  of  the  same  opinion.  That  indeed  staggered  him  not  a 
little;"  and  to  be  sure  it  was  a  staggering  consideration:  for  who  is  to 
learn  that  Lord  Mansfield  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  lawl  and  that  hif 
judgment  is  avowedly  so  weak  and  perverse,  that  a  wise  politician  (I  mean 
so  very  wise  a  politician  as  Junius)  will  examine  no  further,  but  at  once 
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rules  of  decorum.  I  shall  imitate  bis  Lordship's  good  man- 
ners, and  leave  you  in  fall  possession  of  his  principles.  I 
will  not  call  you  liar,  Jesuit,  or  villain;  but,  with  all  the  po- 
liteness imaginable,  perhaps  I  may  prove  you  so. 

condnde  that  pr^^tion  im  ]aw  to  be  fiilM^  whicli  Lozd  Maasfidd  koldi  to 
be  true. 

Sir^  when  you  are  onlj  puerile,  blundering,  inconsistent,  and  absnnl,  I 
treat  yoo  as  yon  deserve,  with  ridicole  and  contempt.  Bat  when  you  assert 
positiye  falsehoods,  the  mildest  usage  you  can  expect  is  to  hare  them 
craunied  down  the  fold  throat  from  which  they  issued.  Of  this  natave  are 
the  qvesCioBS  yon  make,  and  the  answers  yon  are  pleased  to  give  t»  yeois^ 
in  rektimi  to  liord  Mansfield.  So  nany  infiunoos  lies  as  these  azLhrav 
cratain  were  nerer  crowded  together  bdfore — ^not  eyea  by  Junhn.  ?m> 
insinaBte  (and  ye*  dare  but  ini^nuate)  that  Lord  Mansfield  waa  the  secRt 
adyiser  of  sending  out  the  guards  wben  the  affiur  of  St  Cleorge's  Fieidf 
happened.  That  his  Lardship  was  in  any  diape  ostensibly  or  otherwise  am- 
cemed  in  that  matter,  that  he  knew  of  it  till  days  after  it  happened,  is  a  fie 
of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  I  dare  you  to  bring  even  the  shadow  of  proof 
of  yoor  infamoos  assertion. 

It  is  also  a  tie  that  Lord  Mansfielcl  attacks  the  liberty*  of  the  press.  He 
bu  endeavoured,  indeed,  by  legal  and  constitotional  methoda,  to  restnis 
the  abuse  of  that  liberty,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  shown  himself  a  goo' 
citisen.  Are  yon  a  politician,  and  ignorant  that  the  abase  of  the  bat 
things  makes  tbem  d^jenerate  into  the  wont  t  Are  you  a  jveteader  to 
reason,  and  ignorant  tbtt  the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  ia  the  eertaii 
meana  to  lose  it  1  Are  not  yoa  a  public  defiuner  of  every  respectable  cfaara^ 
Ut  in  the  nation  f  Bare  not  yon  carried  the  licence  of  the  press  bevood 
the  bounds  n<4  only  of  decency  and  bomanity,  but  even  of  hnnaan  caaaf' 
tion  1  And  dare  yon  complain  that  its  liberty  is  attacked  T  Tour  reHaaeo 
on  the  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  you  write  mvst  be  great  indeed,  whei 
yoa  dare  affirm  a  fact  which  ia  contradicted  and  proved  a  Ke  by  the  verf 
affirmation  of  its  truth. 

Nor  is  it  less  fidse  that  Lerd  Mam^eld  invades  the  eomtitational  pe^oc 
of  jnries.  I  refer  all  who  are  not  willing  to  believe  a  lie  upon  the  credit  ai 
a  eonnnoa  liar,  to  the  letters  of  Phileleutherus  Anglicaaus,  and  those  na'cr 
the  signature  of  A  Candid  Bnqnirer,  for  information  on  this  subject  Tbo 
letters  are  in  the  Pttblie  Advertisert  ef  November  and  Peeember  hut;  and 
frsn  them,  all  who  are  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  ef  law,  wiH 
see  it  clearly  demonstrated  that  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  jimea  is  no  lesa  the  law  of  the  land  than  the  advantsge  of 
the  subject. 

Tour  question  relating  to  Lord  Mansfield'^s  challenging  a  juryman,  I  eoo' 
fesa  1  do  not  understand,  neither  do  I  know  to  what  it  allades ;  a  charge  of 
that  nature  onght  to  have  been  accompanied  with  circumstancea  ef  ttflCi 
place,  and  occasion.  Wben,  where,  and  on  what  account  was  this  done- 
Answer  me  these  questions,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  the  public  that  I  ih^ 
prove,  to  the  convictien  of  every  reasonable  man,  that  if  it  was  so  dsna  it 
legally  done. 
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Like  other  fair  pleaders  in  LordMaBs£lQld*a  school  of  justice, 
you  answer  Junius  by  nusquoting  his  words*  and  misstating 
his  propositions.  If  I  am  candid  enough  to  admit  that  this  is 
the  Ycry  logic  taught  at  St  Omer's,  you.  will  readily  allow  that 

Yovr  next  accuaatkni  ahowf  you  no  lew  yoid  of  jadgment  and  coMistancy 
than  of  justice  and  truth.  You  accuse  Lord  lITansfield  to  the  pubfic,  for 
flaying  a  lord  is  entitled  to  no  greiter  damages  in  a  suit  for  the  dehaaefaing 
of  his  wife  &an  a  mechanic.  L<mL  Mansfield  did  say  that,  in  an  actimi  ^ 
damages  for  ciiaunal  ccmTersation,  the  law  did  not  censider  the  rank  of  the 
person  injured ;  and  in  this  he  uttered  not  only  the  dictates  of  Uw,  but  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  and  humanity,  neither  of  which  you  seem  to  under- 
stand. Had  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  the  law  did  not  consider  the  rank  of 
the  injuring  person,  it  might  have  been  argued  that  he  meant  to  screen  the 
king's  brother ;  bat  the  diffeicnce  between  light  and  darkness  is  net  greater 
than  between  this  ]vopositaQn  and  the  propoeitioa  he  maintained.  None  bat 
an  Irish  understanding  could  possibly  take  the  change,  or  suppose  them  con- 
vertible propositions.  But  can  you,  Junius,  serioudy  make  your  court  to 
the  people  by  telling  them  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  crime  of 
debauching  the  wife  of  a  lord  and  one  of  their  own  %  Te  were  bred  at 
St  Omer's.  You  were  destined  for  a  church,  not  that  indeM  of  whi^ 
SaviSe,  &c.,  are  the  fathers ;  but,  however,  a  diarch  which  requires  some 
reading.  Beading  the  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  is  forbid  by  your  canons ;  but 
sordy  you  have  heard  of  the  pro]^et  Nathan's  address  to  David  on  a  sub- 
ject of  this  nature  ]  The  prophet,  worse  than  Lord  Manstieldy  thought  that 
debauching  the  wife  of  a  poor  man  was  a  greater  crime  than  debauching  the 
wife  of  a  lord ;  for  thas  plain  and  huuMsie  reas<m,  that  a  poor  man's  wife 
was  Ins  all,  his  only  comfort  and  consolation,  whereas  a  rich  man  had  many 
others;  yet  Jimius^  the  popukir  Junius,  tells  the  people  plainly  tlu^ 
debauching  one  of  their  wives  is  nothii^  in  cMnparisoa  of  lying  with  a  lord'Sy 
and  arraigns  the  upright  and  disoemiag  judge  who  says  that  the  injury  to 
the  husband  is  in  both  cases  equaL 

Who  makes  commissioners  oi  the  great  seal  1  Lord  Mansfield.  Indeed, 
I  thought  that  power  had  only  resided  in  the  king.  To  see  how  plain 
men  may  mistake  1  If  you,  Junius,  by  making  commissioners  mean 
advising  the  king  to  make  commissioners  I  understsud  you.  The  expres- 
sion is  rathor  inaccurate,  but  that  one  is  often  obligied  to  pass  over  in  Junius. 
In  my  turn  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  questicMi.  Who  so  proper  to  advise 
his  Majesty  in  the  ehoice  ol  a  law  officer  as  Lord  Mansfield  ? 

But  Lord  Mansfield  not  only  made  the  cemmissioners  ef  the  great  seal, 
he  also  firamed  their  decree  and  th^k  disavowed  the  decree  of  his  ovm 
finming  in  the  House  of  Peers.  This  is  an  absurd  and  an  improbable  lie. 
It  is  absurd  and  improbable  to  suppose  Lord  Mansfield  firamed  a  decree  for 
three  judges  very  capable  to  finme  one  tiiOBselves.  It  is  more  absurd  to 
suppose  Lord  Mansfirld  would  disavow  the  decree  which  he  himself  had 
made,  in  the  presence  of  the  three  commissioners  for  whom  he  had  made 
it,  and  who  could  so  easily  have  detected  his  duplicity.  And  it  is  a  direct 
and  public  lie  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  new  had  a  doubt  that  the  law 
was  in  direct  oppesitien  to  that  decree.    He  did  not  give  an  opinion  in  tha 
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it  is  the  constant  practice  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Junius  does  not  say  that  he  ne^er  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict 
right  of  pressing  tiU  he  knew  Lord  Mansfield  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  His  words  are,  until  he  heard  that  Lord  Mansfield 
had  applauded  Lord  Chatham  for  maintaining  that  doctrine 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  It  was  not  the  accidental  concurrence 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion,  but  the  suspicious  applause  given 
bj  a  cunning  Scotchman  to  the  man  he  detests,  that  raised 
and  justified  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Junius.  The  question  is 
not  whether  Lord  Mansfield  be  a  man  of  learning  and  abili- 
ties (which  Junius  has  never  disputed),  but  whether  or  no  he 
abuses  and  misapplies  his  talents. 

Junius  did  not  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  advised  the 
calling  out  the  guards.  On  the  contrary,  his  plain  mean- 
ing is  that  he  left  that  odious  office  to  men  less  cunning  than 
himself.  Whether  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  concerning  libels 
be  or  be  not  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  public  in  general  are  very  well  able  to  deter- 
mine.    I  shall  not  enter  into  it  at  present    Nor  do  I  think 

House  of  Peers.  He  only  stated  tbe  question ;  and  the  decree  was  reversed 
on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  eight  judges  who  attended.  For  the  truth 
of  this  I  appeal  to  all  who  were  present 

The  last  charge  of  Junius  represents  Lord  Mansfield  making  it  his  study- 
to  undermine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  King^s 
Bench.  One  would  scarcely  belieye  Uiat  there  could  be  an  understanding 
so  twisted,  or  a  heart  so  corruptly  malignant  as  to  make  that  an  article  of 
accusation,  which,  fairly  taken,  includes  in  it  the  most  exalted  merit  and 
virtue.  If  there  be  a  superlatively  eminent  quality  in  Lord  Mansfield's 
great  and  deserved  character,  it  is  the  unremitting  and  unwearied  eflforts  be 
constantly  has  made  to  rescue  injured  and  oppressed  innocence  from  the 
harpy  fangs  of  chicane  and  quibble.  The  nation  does  him  justice  in  this 
particular ;  and  all  the  arts  and  lies  that  have  been  employed  to  de&me 
him  have  never  been  able  to  stagger  the  public  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  integrity.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  breast  of  every  man  to  whom  I 
write ;  and  the  crowd  of  suitors  in  the  court  where  he  presides  gives  the 
most  honourable  testimony  to  the  truth  which  I  aflirm,  and  the  most  palpa- 
ble lie  to  the  assertion  of  the  abandoned  Junius. 

And  now.  Sir,  having  answered  all  your  questions,  you  are  worth  no 
further  notice.  I  shall,  in  my  turn,  address  a  few  queries  to  the  public ; 
and  I  am  sorry  that  the  temper  of  the  times  should  oblige  me  to  recall  to 
their  memory  things  which  ought  to  be  indelibly  engraven  on  the  heart  of 
every  Englishman. 

By  whose  advice  was  it  that  his  Majesty,  immediately  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  made  the  judges  places  for  liife,  thereby  rendering  them  inde- 
pendent on  king  or  minister?    Lord  Mansfield.    When  Lord  Chatham  and 
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it  necessary  to  say  much  to 'a  man  who  had  the  daring  confi- 
dence to  say  to  a  jury,  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  to  bring  in  a  ver- 
dict guilty  or  not  guilty,  but  whether  the  defendant  be  guilty 
or  innocent  is  not  matter  for  your  consideration."  Clothe  it 
in  what  language  you  will  this  is  the  sum  total  of  Lord  Mans- 
field's doctrine.     If  not,  let  Zeno  show  us  the  difference. 

But  it  seems  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  abused  and  the 
abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  the  certain  means  to  lose  it. 
The  first  I  admit ;  but  let  the  abubse  be  submitted  to  a  jury, 
a  sufficient  and  indeed  the  only  legal  and  constitutional  check 
upon  the  licence  of  the  press.  The  second  I  flatly  deny.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  Lord  Mansfield,  I  affirm,  that  "  the 
abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  not  the  certain  means  to  lose 
it."  If  it  were,  the  English  nation  would  have  few  privileges 
left,  for  where  is  the  privilege  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
other,  been  abused  by  individuals  ?  But  it  is  false  in  reason 
and  equity,  that  particular  abuses  should  produce  a  general 
forfeiture.  Shall  the  community  be  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  because  there  are  robbers  and  murderers  ? 


Lord  Camden  attempted  to  revive  the  impious  aod  imconstitutional  doctrine 
of  a  power  in  the  crown  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  land  (which  was 
precisely  the  point  on  which  the  glorious  revolution  hinged,  and  the  doctrine 
for  maintaining  of  which  James  II.  lost  his  crown),  who  stood  in  the  breach, 
and  with  eloquence  and  argument,  more  than  human,  defeated  the  pernicious 
attempt  ?  Lord  Mansfield.  Who  supported  and  carried  through  the  House 
of  Peers  the  bill  called  the  Nvllum  Temptu  bill ;  that  law  by  which  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  quieted  against  apprehension  of  claims  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  1  Lord  Mansfield.  To  whom  do  we  owe  the  success  of  the 
bill  for  restraining  the  privilege  of  parliament,  of  such  essential  service  to 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which 
could  least  afford  to  lie  under  any  disadvantage,  Uie  industrious  shopkeeper 
'  and  tradesman )  Lord  Mansfield.  Who  carried  Mr.  Grenville's  last  legacy 
to  the  nation  through  the  House  of  Peers,  that  bill  by  which  questions  of 
elections  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  henceforth  to  be  tried  in  a  manner 
which  will  prevent  the  injustice  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the  Middle- 
sex election,  and  guard  against  the  bad  consequences  which  it  was  feared  - 
might  follow  firom  that  determination  1    Lord  Mimsfield. 

I  might  add  many  other  constitutional  questions  in  which  Lord  Mansfield 
has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  public  liberty.  But  if  what  I  have  already 
said  be  not  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  first  character  in  the  nation  from  the 
fiilse  aspersions  of  an  unprincipled  scribbler,  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  time 
is  now  arrived  when  it  is  unworthy  of  an  honest  man  to  labour  for  the 
public ;  and  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  once  so  respectable,  will  no 
loiQger  be  known  but  by  its  folly  and  ingratitude. — Zbho. 
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Shall  tbe  conkmindty  be  pimiahed,  becaase  mdividiMkls  Yulyb 
offended?  Lord  Mansfield  sajs  so,  consistently  enou^  witfa 
bk  prineiplear  but  J  wonder  to  find  him  so  explicit.  Yet,  for 
one  concession^  however  extorted,  I  ocmfess  mjself  obliged  lo 
him.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is,  after  all,  &  vahtabie  prim- 
lege.  I  agree  with  him  most  heartily,  and  wiH  defend  it 
against  him. 

You  ask  me,  Wbak  juryman  was  challenged  by  Lord  Mans- 
field? I  tell  yon  his  name  was  Benson.  When  his  name 
was  called  Lord  Mansfield  ordered  the  elerk  to  pass  him  by. 
As  for  his  reasons,  yon  may  ask  himself,  for  he  assigned 
none  *.  But  I  can  teU  yon  what  all  men  thought  of  it.  This 
Benson  f  had  been  refractory  upon  a  former  jury,  and  wonld 
not  accept  of  the  law  as  deliTeted  by  Lord  Mansfield,  but  had 
the  impudence  to  pretend  t«  think  for  himself.  But  you  it 
seems,  honest  Zeno,  know  nothing  of  the  matter  I  Yon  never 
read  Junius's  letter  to  yoor  patron !  You  never  heard  of  tk& 
intended  instructions  L.  Se  city  to  impeach  Lord  M««. 
field  I  You  never  heard  by  what  dexterity  of  Mr.  Paterson 
that  measure  was  prevented  I !  How  wonderfully  ill  some 
people  are  informed ! 

Junius  did  never  affirm  that  the  crime  of  seducing  the  wife 

of  a  mechanic  or  a  peer  is  not  the  same,  taken  in  a  moral  oc 

religious  view.     What  he  afi&rmed,  in  contradiction  to  the 

•levelling  principle  so  lately  adopted  by  Lord  Mansfield,  was, 

that  ike  damages  shatdd  be  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  for- 

*  On  s  iBotkni  nnde  in  tbe  House  of  ConiBiOBs^  Nov.  27, 1770,  by  tbe 
Hon.  Mr.  Fbipps,  for  leave  to  bfii^  ia  a  bill  to  ameBd  tbe  act  of  William  tbe 
Tbiid,  whieh  easpovwn  tbe  attornej-feneial  to  file  infonaatbiiser  t^kia,  tile 
late  Lojrd,  then  Mr.,  Tborlow,  aolicitar-feneial,  tbmi  ddiencled  Lord  Maaalield 
from  the  ebazge  bere  brought  against  bim  by  Jmaua : — "  Indeed,  if  a  jnrj" 
maa  lyia  been  rejected  witbout  a  challenge  firooi  the  partiet,  tbeve  ii  room  for 
damoitr.  Sncb  an  act  is  bigbly  erimiiial.  N»  nan  is  able,  bo  honest  ma 
vovld  wish,  to  defend  it  Bat  let  ns  not  be  raab  ia  passiag  sentenee.  Let 
tbe  fact  be  well  authenticated  before  we  condemn.  Boneur  is  net  a  soflk 
cient  ground  for  proceeding'.  As  we  foond  it  a  liar  in  other  articles,  w<» 
haw  this  reason  to  doubt  its  feiaeitj;  tbovgb  I  frequent  Westminsler  Hall, 
I  knew  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  give  it  tbe  least 
credit  The  great  judge  who  is  suspected  mm  incapable  of  sudi  an 
action/' 

t  See  Letter  9Z,  p«ti,  p.  438. 

i^  Mr.  Patenon  was  one  of  tbe  conmon  eoaneil  for  tbe  ward  of  VkinBg* 
don  Within,  and  todb  an  actire  p«rt  in  fiiiwar  ti  goTerament 
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tume  ef  tks  parties;  and  for  this  plain  reason  (admitted  by 
ey&ry  other  judge  tiuU  ever  sat  in  Westnunster  Hall),  because 
%hai  is  a  eompeasation  or  penalty  to  one  man  is  none  to 
another.  The  «^histieal  distinction  jon  attempt  to  draw  be- 
tween the  person  mjwred  and  the  person  ta^unn^  is  Mans- 
ftekd  all  oyer.  If  yoo  can  once  establish  the  piroposition  that 
the  injured  ipaaty  is  not  entitled  to  receive  large  damages,  it 
follows  pretty  plainly  that  the  party  tnjunng  should  noi  be 
compelled  to  pay  them ;  consequently  the  king*s  Inrotber  is 
effectually  screened  by  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine.  Your  re- 
ference to  Nathan  and  David  comes  naturaJly  in  aid  of  your 
patron's  professed  system  of  jurisprodence.  He  is  fond  of  in- 
troducing into  the  Ccmrt  of  King's  Bench  any  law  that  con- 
tradicts or  excludes  the  commcm  law  of  England ;  whether  it 
be  canon,  eivU,  jits  genHumy  or  Lsvitictd,  Bat»  Sir,  the  Bible 
is  the  code  of  our  religious  faith,  and  not  (^  our  municipal 
jurisprudence ;  and  though  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God  to  in- 
ilict  a  particular  punishment  upon  David's  crime  (taken  as  a 
breach  of  his  divine  commands),  and  to  send  his  prophet  to  de- 
nounce it,  an  English  jury  hiave  nothing  to  S»  either  with 
David  or  the  prophet.  They  consider  the  crime  only  as  it  is 
a  breach  of  order,  an  injury  to  an  individual,  and  an  offenee 
to  society,  and  they  judge  of  it  by  certain  positive  rules  of 
knr,  or  by  the  praetice  of  their  ancestors.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  man  after  God's  awn  heart  is  much  indebted  to  you  for 
comparing  him  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  That  his  Eoyal 
Highness  may  be  the  man  after  Lord  Mansfield's  own  heart 
seems  much  more  probable,  and  you  I  think,  Mr.  Zeno,  might, 
succeed  tolerably  well  in  the  character  of  Nathan.  The  evil 
deity,  the  prophet,  and  the  royal  sinner,  would  be  very  proper 
company  for  one  another. 

You  say,  Lord  Mansfield  did  not  make  the  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal"^,  and  that  he  only  advised  the  king  to  appoint 
I  believe  Junius  meant  no  more,  and  the  distinction  is  hardly 
worth  disputing. 

You  say  he  did  not  deliver  an  opinion  upon  Lord  Chatham's 

*  It  has  been  already  obserred,  that  tlie  gnat  seal  was  put  in  commtsiiMt, 
ttpon  the  sodden  death  of  Charles  Torke  throi^b  politicad  cfaagrin.  Lofd 
Mansfield  was  upon  this  occasion  made  speaker  of  ^e  House  of  Lords,  and. 
received  the  fees,  which  were  supposed  to  amount  to  5000/.  par  anMim. 
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appeal.  I  affirm  tliat  he  did,  directly  in  favour  of  the  appeal  *. 
This  is  a  point  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  evidence  only. 
But  you  assign  no  reason  for  his  supposed  silence,  nor  for  his 
desiring  a  conference  with  the  judges  the  day  before.  Was 
not  all  Westminster  Hall  convinced  that  he  did  it  with  a  view 
to  puzzle  them  with  some  perplexing  question,  and  in  hopes 
of  bringing  some  of  them  over  to  lum  ?  You  say  the  com- 
missioners were  very  capable  of  framing  a  decree  for  them- 
selves By  the  fact  it  only  appears  that  they  were  capable  of 
framing  an  iUegal  one,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  not  much  to  the 
credit  either  of  their  learning  or  integrity. 

We  are  both  agreed  that  Lord  Mansfield  has  incessantly 
laboured  to  introduce  new  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  court 
where  he  presides ;  but  you  attribute  it  to  an  honest  zeal  in 
behalf  of  innocence  oppressed  by  quibble  and  chicane.  I  say 
that  he  has  introduced  new  law  too,  and  removed  the  land- 
marks established  by  former  decisions.  I  say  that  his  view 
is  to  change  a  court  of  equity,  and  to  bring  everything  within 
the  arbitrium  of  a  pratorian  court.  The  public  must  deter- 
mine between  us.  But  now  for  his  merits.  First,  then,  the 
establishment  of  the  judges  in  their  places  for  life  (which  you 
tell  us  was  advised  by  Lord  Mansfield)  was  a  concession 
merely  to  catch  the  people.  It  bore  the  appearance  of  royal 
bounty,  but  had  nothing  real  in  it.  The  judges  were  already 
for  life,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  demise.  Your  boasted  bill 
only  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  king's 
successor  to  remove  them.  •  At  the  best  therefore  it  is  only  a 
legacy,  not  a  gift  on  the  part  of  his  present  Majesty,  since  for 
himself  he  gives  up  nothing.  That  he  did  oppose  Lord  Cam 
den  and  Lord  Northington  upon  the  proclamation  against  the 
exportation  of  com,  is  most  true,  and  with  great  ability. 
With  his  talents,  and  taking  the  right  side  of  so  clear  a 
question,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  ill.  His  motives  are 
not  so  easily  penetrated.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  tho 
state  of  politics  at  that  period,  will  judge  of  them  somewhat 

*  Sir  Wm.  Fynsent  bad  bequeathed  an  estate  to  Lord  Chatham,  which 
bequest  was  controverted  by  his  immediate  heirs.  The  chancellorship,  then 
in  commission,  was  appealed  to.  Lord  Chatham  lost  his  cause  by  the 
decision  of  the  commissioners ;  but  gained  it  upon  a  further  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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differently  from  Zeno.  Of  the  popular  bills,  which  you 
say  he  supported  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  most  material 
is  unquestionably  that  of  Mr.  Grenville  for  deciding  con- 
tested elections.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what 
possible  pretence  any  member  of  tiie  Upper  House  could 
oppose  such  a  bill,  £^ter  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  share  he  had  in  pro- 
moting the  other  two  bills,  but  I  am  ready  to  give  him  all  the 
credit  you  desire.  Still  you  will  find  that  a  whole  life  of  de- 
liberate iniquity  is  ill-atoned  for  by  doing  now  and  then  a 
laudable  action  upon  a  mixed  or  doubtful  principle.  If  it  be 
unworthy  of  him,  thus  ungratefully  treated,  to  labour  any 
longer  for  the  public,  in  God's  name  let  him  retire.  His 
brother's  patron  (whose  health  he  once  was  anxious  for)  is 
dead,  but  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  survives,  and,  I 

dare  say,  will  be  ready  to  receive  him. 

PHILOJUNI0S. 


LETTER  LXIL 

TO  AN  ADVOCATE  IN  THE   CAUSE   OF  THE   PEOPLE*. 

Sib,  October  18, 1771. 

You  do  not  treat  Junius  fairly.  You  would  not  have  con- 
demned him  so  hastily,  if  you  had  ever  read  Judge  Foster's 

*  The  letter  thus  subscribed  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  16, 
1771,  and  deserres  a  pemsal,  as  it  was  deemed  entitled  to  a  reply; 

TO  JUNIUS. 

SI]^ 

Thxbb  is  a  bigotry  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion.  Precepts  which,  on 
examination,  we  should  have  found  to  be  erroneous,  are  often  implicitly 
received  by  us,  because  we  have  formed  an  opinion  of  the  integrity  and 
sound  judgment  of  those  by  whom  they  were  penned ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  biassed  by  those  principles  entirely  whidi  they  have  imbibed 
in  their  youth,  and  pay  deference  to  those  persons  and  things  which  their 
parents  instructed  them  to  revere.  The  greater,  therefore,  the  reputation  of 
a  writer,  the  stricter  guard  I  must  keep  over  my  belief,  for  the  easier  he 
might  lead  my  judgment  astray.  I  even  think  it  my  duty,  when  such 
a  writer  errs,  to  sound  the  alarm,  lest  my  fellow-citizens  be  unwarily  misled, 
Junius  is  their  fityourite  guide ;  but  shall  they  follow  him  blindfold  be« 
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aigameDt  upon  the  legality  of  pressing  Beamen.  A  man  iriio 
has  not  read  that  ai^gument  is  not  qualified  to  apeak  aocuratdjr 
upoa  the  aubgect.  La  answer  to  strong  fiicts  and  fur  iieasoiir 
ing,  joa  produce  notlmig  bat  a  vague  comparisoa  between 
two  things  which  have  little  or  no  resemblanoe  to  each  other. 
General  warrd.nti^  it  is  <arue,  had  been  often  issued,  but  thej 
had  never  been  regularly  questioned  or  resisted  imtil  the  caae 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  fie  farooght  them  to  trial,  and  the  loom^it 
they  were  tried  they  weve  declared  iBe§al.  This  »  ncA  the 
case  of  prBM  warrants.  They  have  been  comi^iied  <^,  qiiea 
tioned,  and  resisted,  in  a  thousuid  instanoes ;  but  still  the 
legislatore  have  neater  interposed,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a 
formal  decision  against  them  in  any  of  the  soperior  courts. 
On  the  eontnny,  they  have  beai  frequently  TOeognized  and  ad- 

canse  be  affirms  it  to  be  dark  1  Ko,  let  tbem  walk  witb  their  ejei  open,  and 
see  if  there  be  aot  a  my  of  light.  Credulity  and  superstitious  yeneration 
have  ever  held  in  darkness  the  human  mind.  It  was  not  till  the  Pope  and 
his  priests  had  forfeited  their  character  of  holiness  and  in&Ilibility  that  the 
Beformation  took  place,  and  mankind  began  to  think  for  themselves ;  the 
Scriptures  began  to  be  understood  in  their  original  meaning,  though  many  to 
this  day  interpret  them,  not  as  they  have  considered  them  in  their  own 
minds,  but  as,  by  their  priests  «r  their  pirenls,  they  are  taught  to  believe. 
It  was  not  till  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  abused  by  the  House  of 
Stuart,  that  the  revolution  succeeded  in  the  govemmeBi  of  Britain.  Men 
then  lost  that  fear  and  reverence  with  which  they  used  to  behold  their 
king ;  and  they  began  to  imagine  it  would  be  better  for  the  common  weal 
that  his  power  and  prerogative  were  curtailed.  The  authority  of  the 
monarchical  law-writers  became  also  disregarded;  and  customs  whidi, 
before  that  period,  were  peaceably  received  aa  the  Inn  of  the  land,  wene 
then  found  to  be  illegal  and  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  a  free  man. 
Oar  minds  axe  becooiiag  still  daily  nuuee  enlig btened ;  general  wacmnts 
have  lately  been  abolished  as  illegal ;  and  yon,  Junius,  have  publicly  ar- 
raigned the  conduct  of  our  chief  magistrate  with  a  freedom  hitherto  ixn> 
known.  A  few  years  ago  a  jury  of  your  own  countrymen  would  have 
perused  your  sentiments  of  their  king  with  almost  the  same  horrw  and 
detestation  as  they  would  hai«  read  folaspheiBy  aganst  their  €MI.  T«« 
lUrTe  indeed,  Bir,  been  tlie  greatest  reformer  of  our  political  creed,  and  I 
VBvere  you  for  your  enlarged  vrind.  But,  tfaougk  in  feneral  I  assent  to  tlie 
articles  of  your  faith,  I  cannot  entirely  agrce  with  yon  in  the  opinieua 
defivered  to  vs  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  this  numl^.  What  yon  hwr^ 
there  written  on  the  subject  (tf  press  warrants  doesjBOt  become  yonr  p^. 
I  wish,  Sir,  for  your  own  honour  yon  would  give  tmt  matter  a  eeeond  eon- 
sidenitaon.  Yon  say,  "  I  see  the  right  (of  pressi^  men  into  the  eea  lev- 
▼iee)  fonnded  origimilly  upon  necessity,  which  tupersedet  all  argament.  I 
■ee  it  established  by  vsege  iramemorial,  and  admstled  by  more  than  a  tacit 
anext  of  the  legishttaie.    I  condnde  these  is  no  vsmedy  in  the  nalan  nC 
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mitted  by  parintment,  and  there  are  judicial  0f)inion8  giTen  in 
their  favour  by  judges  of  the  fmst  character.  Under  the 
i^rkms  circamstanoes  stated  by  Janius,  he  has  a  right  to  con- 
clade/<ir  hinudf  that  there  is  no  remedy.  If  you  have  a  good 
one  to  propose,  yoa  may  depend  upon  the  assistance  and  ap- 
plause of  Junins.  The  magistiate  who  guards  the  liberty  of 
the  indiTidual  deserres  to  be  commended.  But  let  him  ro- 
member  that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  proTide  for,  or  at  least  not 
to  hazard,  the  safety  of  the  community.  If,  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  war,  and  the  expectation  of  an  invasion,  you  would 
rather  keep  your  fleet  in  harbour  than  man  it  by  pressing 
seamen  who  refuse  the  bounty,  I  have  done. 

You  talk  of  disbanding  the  army,  with  wonderful  ease  and 

things  for  the  grievance  complained  of;  for,  if  there  vfere,  it  must  long 
since  have  been  redressed.** — Now  really,  Sir,  this  condiision  is  more  like 
the  argument  of  a  bigoted  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome  than  the  sound 
reasoDing  of  a  Protestant  divine.  Yoa  might  as  well  faav«  told  ns  to  reve- 
fcnoe  the  Bo{>e,  to  belwTe  ia  tmnmbatamttHdoii,  and  to  ksieel  to  all  tbe 
images  of  the  popish  saints,  because,  if  it  were  not  proper  so  to  do,  our 
ancestors  would  not  have  done  so  before  us.  Would  you  not  have  been 
laughed  at  if,  in  the  debate  on  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  yoa  had 
declared  there  was  no  remedy  against  them,  because,  if  there  were,  they 
must  long  since  have  been  declared  illegal  1  Were  not  general  warrants  as 
mu<^  es^lisbed,  by  usage  immemorial,  as  is  the  -srbitivy  curtain  of  press- 
ing men  %  and  were  tbey  net  as  aaciently  adnitted  by  the  tacit  junent  «f 
tiie  legislatare  ?  Soiely,  Sir,  if  yon  bad  been  aerimuly  inclined  to  investi- 
gate the  tnrth,  you  wonld  have  delivered  ysnrseif  in  a  more  rational  sl^le. 

A  man  4»f  yinir  fertile  imaginaitiwi  «o«id  easAy  lia\e  tbevtgbt  of  a  remedy 
against  the  grievance  oosoplnaed  of  in  the  castom  m  peessing  snen.  Tea 
co«ld  have  shown  us  tfavt  a  body  «f  seamen  kept  in  eonstant  paj  «'8S  mack 
more  necessary  for  the  defence  •f  this  eomitry  than  a  standing  ansiy.  You 
conld,  durimg  ^e  peaoe,  have  found  emj^ymeBit  for  these  seamen  in  ^e 
dock-ya«<ds,  in  the  herrmg  ^diery,  in  tbe  cnstom-honse  cutters,  uid  in  fully 
manning  those  inactive  mm-of-war  now  most  improperly  called  guaa:«l-&hi{M^ 
^oogh  originally  intended  to  guard  cor  isle.  In  short,  Bir,  if  tbsse  seamen 
were  4s  do  nothing  dinng  the  peooe,  they  woold  s^  be  voce  requisite 
than  an  army  in  peace,  only  employed  to  add  force  to  the  pren^tive  ai  the 
crown.  But  Junius  was  not  in  earnest.  H«  is,  perhaps,  one  oi  sur  dis- 
carded ministers  j(«r  rather  one  ef  their  secietsries,  ix  ministers  rardy  write 
so  well).  He  expects  to  be  employed  again ;  and  as  he  may  then  have 
oocasicai  for  men,  suddenly  to  put  a  fleet  t»  sea,  he  must  not  tleJiver  his 
opinion  against  press  warrants ;  if  it  were  received,  be  might  hereafter  find 
a  difficulty  to  equip  his  fleet ;  the  remedy,  thengk  found  by  him,  being 
est  yet  allied  to  the  grievance  of  which  the  nation  would  complain. 

Air  AvTOOATi  nr  tse  Oauss  ot  the  PaoPKS. 
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indifference.     If  a  wiser  man  held  such  language,  I  should  be 
apt  to  suspect  his  sincerity. 

As  for  keeping  up  a  much  greater  number  of  seamen  in 
time  of  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  done.  You  will  oppress  the 
merchant,  you  will  distress  trade,  and  destroy  the  nursery  of 
your  seamen.  He  must  be  a  miserable  statesman  who  volun- 
tarily, by  the  same  act,  increases  the  public  expense  and 
lessens  the  means  of  supporting  it 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER  LXIII. 

October  22, 1771. 
A  FRIEND  of  Junius  desires  it  may  be  observed  (in  answer  to 
A  Banister-at-Law*)—' 

1.  That  the  fact  of  Lord  Mansfield's  having  ordered  a  juiy- 
man  to  be  passed  by  (which  poor  Zeno  never  heard  of),  is  now 

*  The  letter  here  referred  to  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Oct. 
19, 1771,  and  is  as  follows : — 

LOKD  UASSnSLD  DBTENDED  AOAIHST  JUHIUB  AJXJ)  HIS  PAJLTT. 

Jnmus  deriyes  importance  from  every  reply.  His  pride  is  flattered  hj 
the  number  of  his  opponents ;  and  eren  detection  itself  is  a  triumph  to  s 
man  who  has  no  honour,  no  &me  to  lose.  In  the  absence  of  all  charscter 
he  enjoys  the  security  whidi  others  owe  to  a  reputation  invulnerable  on 
every  side ;  and  he*  is  singularly  independent  of  rebuke,  under  the  unparal- 
leled depravity  of  his  mind.  But  there  are  charges  which  require  an 
answer,  notwithstanding  the  discredit  which  is  annexed  to  them  on  acconnt 
of  the  quarter  from  which  they  come.  Junius  is  not  more  wicked  than 
come  of  his  readers  are  credulous;  and  this  consideration  was  the  lole 
inducement  to  the  foUowing  dispassionate  answer  to  his  late  attack  upon  a 
great  law  Lord  who  is  an  ornament  to  the  present  age. 

The  charge  that  kit  Lordship  challenged  a  juror  is  at  once  impossible  and 
absurd.  It  answers  itself  and  bears  the  lie  on  its  face.  But  Junius  may 
found  lus  accusation  upon  a  misrepresented  &ct  A  juryman,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  for  a  suspicion  conceived  upon  something  which  happened  in 
court,  was  passed  by  with  the  acquiescence  and  consent  of  the  counsel  on 
both  sides.  Neither  of  the  parties  complained.  A  factious  attorney,  to 
gun  consequence  to  himself,  began  to  mutter.  He  met  with  no  encounge- 
ment,  and  he  dropped  the  affiur.  Junius  ought  to  know  that  jurors  are 
passel  by  with  the  acquiescence  of  both  parties,  without  a  formal  challet^- 
Without  the  consent  of  both,  it  cannot  be  done.  Such  a  measure  wonld 
be  a  mis-trial ;  and,  upon  motion,  would  be  set  aside  of  course  by  ^^ 
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formally  admitted.  When  Mr.  Benson's  name  was  called, 
Lord  Mansfield  was  observed  to  flush  in  the  face  (a  signal  of 
guilt  not  uncommon  with  him),  and  cried  out,  pass  him  by. 
This  I  take  to  be  something  more  than  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge.    It  is   an  unlawful  command,   without  any  reason 

court.  But  when  the  parties  are  satisfied,  nobody  else  has  any  right  to 
complain. 

Stis  Lordship  has  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  Junius,  in  this  charge, 
gives  himself  the  lie.  No  writer  ever  used  the  liberty  of  the  press  with 
such  unrestrained  freedom  as  himself ;  no  times  were  ever  so  much  marked 
as  the  present  with  public  scurrility  and  defamation.  A  reply  to  the  charge 
is  in  every  column  of  every  paper.  They  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
who  abuse  the  liberty  of  the  press  like  Junius  and  his  adherents. 

His  lordship,  not  content  with  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has,  if 
we  believe  Junius,  restrained  the  power  of  juries.  Juries,  it  has  never  yet 
been  doubted,  have  a  power  of  doing  either  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
their  will  and  pleasure.  The  only  question  is,  by  what  rules  should  they 
govern  themselves  if  they  mean  to  do  right.  Till  the  year  1780,  there  was 
some  doubt  whether  the  construction  of  a  libel  was  not  a  question  of  law ; 
but  in  Franklin's  trial,  the  rule,  which  has  been  invariably  ever  since  fol- 
lowed, was  admitted  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  then  attorney-general,  agreed  to 
by  eminent  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  adopted  by  the  court.  Lord 
Mansfield  made  a  late  opinion  of  the  court  very  public,  undoubtedly  with  a 
view  that  it  should  be  taken  up  constitutionaUy  in  parliament  by  those  who 
pretended  to  dififer  from  him  in  opinion,  by  a  bill,  in  the  progress  of  which 
the  matter  might  be  discussed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  judges.  It  was 
in  this  light  understood ;  and  the  most  considerable  part  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  that  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  clear  that  there 
was  no  colour  for  a  declaratory  law,  moved  for  a  bill  to  make  a  law  for  the 
future,  which  was  rejected.  The  enormous  crime  trumped  up  by  Junius 
and  his  party  then  is,  that  a  judge  tells  the  jury  what,  in  his  opinion,  the 
law  is,  and  leaves  them  afterwards  to  do  as  they  please,  without  interposi- 
tion. If  he  thinks  his  opinion  right,  as  he  most  certainly  does,  it  is  not  in 
liis  power  to  do  otherwise ;  and  he  must  repeat  the  same  conduct  whenever 
a  similar  case  comes  before  him. 

Junius  next  affirms,  that  "to  save  the  king's  brother,  Lord  Mansfield' 
declared  that,  in  a  verdict  for  criminal  conversation,  a  man  of  the  first 
quality  is  entitled  to  no  greater  damages  than  the  meanest  mechanic."  I 
have  talked  with  some  who  attended  the  trial,  I  have  read  the  spurious 
accounts  of  it  in  print.  We  know  how  falsely  and  ignorantly  such  notes 
are  taken,  even  when  tie  writers  mean  no  harm.  They  are  generally  un- 
intelligible till  they  are  corrected  by  the  persons  concerned.  But  I  suspect 
that  malice  joined  issue  with  blunder  in  what  is  made  Lord  Mansfield'a 
opinion.  It  is  full  of  nonsense,  contradictory,  and  manifestly  imperfect. 
Much  depends  upon  a  word  or  two,  a  restriction  or  a  qualification.  The 
published  opinion  makes  Lord  Mansfield  tell  the  jury  that  the  measure  of 
damages  must  be  formed  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  taken 
together.  In  another  place,  it  makes  him  state  many  of  the  circumstances, 
VOL.  I.  F  F 
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assigned.  That  the  counsel  did  not  resist,  is  tme ;  but  this 
znight  happen  either  from  inadyertence  or  a  criminal  oom- 
plaisance  to  Lord  Mansfield.  Tou  Barristers  are  too  apt  to 
be  ciTil  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  at  the  expense  of  joor 
clients. 

and  laj  they  are  not  at  all  material,  withoot  anj  restriction  or  qualification. 
But  the  scope  and  occasion  of  the  direction  are  yery  plain,  in  irlmteTer 
words  the  direction  itself  was  expressed. 

A  rerj  eminent  and  able  counsel  had,  with  a  torrent  of  eloquenoe,  applied 
to  the  passions  of  the  jury.  He  laboured  with  great  art  and  ad&re^  to 
carry  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where,  merely  on  account  «^  the  rank 
and  situation  of  the  parties.  The  Duke  of  York,  he  informed  the  jury, 
recovered  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  against  a  man  for  calling  him  a 
papist,  which  was  no  additional  damage  to  his  character,  for  all  Bngbnd 
knew  him  to  be  actually  a  papist.  If,  therefcve,  continueid  the  comise],  the 
king's  brother  recorered  so  much,  the  rule  should  be  reciprocal,  and  the 
defendant  ought  to  pay  much  more,  as  the  injury  was  greater.  The  leaned 
counsel  judiciously  passed  over  the  many  cases  in  England — of  a  Didte  <^ 
Norfolk,  a  Duke  of  Beaufort,  a  Duke  oi  Grafton,  and  many  other  peers 
who  had  recoyeied  moderate  damages  from  men  of  fortune.  But  be  rested 
eo.  an  Irish  case,  of  which  he  stated  no  circumstances,  where  the  rule  was 
to  giye  such  damages  as  should  ruin  the  defendant.  He,  therefore,  contended 
for  an  exorbitant  verdict  by  way  of  punishment 

It  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  judge  to  extricate  the  matter  from 
the  passions  of  the  jury,  worked  up  and  biassed  by  inflammatory  rioqnence, 
that  powerfol  instrument  of  deeeit,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  their  cool  and 
sound  judgments.  They  were,  therefore,  told  that  damages  are  by  way  of 
retribution  or  compensation  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  injury,  and  to  be  esti- 
mated from  all  the  circumstances.  The  rank  and  situation  of  the  parties 
were  not  of  themselves  decisive.  A  peer,  under  some  circumstances^  may 
be  entitled  to  less  damages  for  this  injury  than  a  tradesman  under  othor 
circumstances.  That  it  might  be  just,  in  certain  situations,  to  give  small . 
damages  for  this  injury  against  a  defendant  of  great  wealth,  and  in  other 
situations  to  give  teit  thousand  pounds  against  a  person  of  low  degree. 
Even  from  the  spurious  opinion  published,  the  case  appears  to  hare  been 
left  to  the  jury,  upon  all  the  circumstances,  without  a  single  reraarik  oa  any 
of  them,  without  a  word  of  alleviation.  No  cases  were  menti<»ied  wbere 
moderate  damages  had  been  given  to  peers  of  the  highest  rank  foe  this 
injury  against  persons  of  great  fortune. 

The  next  charge  of  Junius  and  his  party  against  the  noble  Lord  is,  "  thst 
he  has  changed  the  system  of  jurisprudence."  The  uncandid  par^  do  not 
recollect  that  Lord  Mansfield  has  had  three  assistants  most  eminent  lor 
knowledge  and  integrity.  The  only  change  we  of  Westminster  Hall  eitber 
know  or  have  heard  of  is^  that  the  decisions  inform  and  satisfy  the  bar : 
that  hitherto  no  one  has  been  reversed,  and,  which  is  a  main  point  to  the 
suitor,  and  perhaps  new,  there  is  no  delay.  Bivce  Lord  Mansfield  sat  these, 
the  business  which  flows  into  that  channel,  and  leaves  every  other  afanoat 
dry,  IS  increased  beyond  belief.    I  have  been  assured  that,  besides  aU  Aa 
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2.  Janios  did  never  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  dutroytd 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  "  That  his  lordship  has  hixmred  to 
destroy — that  his  doctrine  is  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press — that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  juries,"  are  the 
propositions  maintained  by  Junius.  His  opponents  never 
answer  him  in  point,  for  they  never  meet  him  fairly  upon  his 
own  ground. 

3.  Lord  Mansfield*s  policy,  in  endeavouring  to  screen  his 
unconstitutional  doctrines  behind  an  act  of  the  legislature,  is 
easily  understood.  Let  every  Englishman  stand  upon  his 
guard ;  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  is  a  part  of  our  constitution.  It  stands  in 
no  need  of  a  bill,  either  enacting  or  declaratory ,  to  confirm 
it*. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Grosvenor  cause,  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe  that  the  doctrine  attributed  by    Junius  to  Lord 

other  businesi,  there  are  not  fewer  than  geven  or  eight  hundred  cansei 
entered  every  year  at  the  sittings  before  his  Lordship  for  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex. It  is  at  once  nnjnst  and  uncandid  to  take  from  him  all  merit 
-while  he  goes  through  the  immense  ffitigae  whieh  arises  from  a  high  reputa- 
tion. 

As  to  Lord  Chatham's  cause,  the  malevolent  writer  has  sat  down  to  inyent 
a  lie,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  what  passed  in  pub- 
lic upon  that  subject.  I,  as  many  more  of  the  profession,  attended  that 
cause.  Lord  Mansfield  nu)Ted  the  question,  which  was  put  to  the  judges^ 
penned  with  a  view  to  that  point,  upon  which,  it  appeared  afterwards,  h« 
thought  the  cause  depended.  Though  it  had  been  argued,  both  above  and 
below,  upon  another  point,  the  judges  considered  the  point  on  which  it  had 
been  argued.  They  were  divided  and  prepared  to  give  different  opinions. 
Lord  Mansfield,  apprized  of  tha  disagreement  among  the  judges,  suggested 
that  point  upon  whieh  he  thought  the  cause  turned,  be  the  other  as  it 
might  He  proposed  to  the  judges  to  consider  it  in  that  light.  The  House 
was  adjourned  expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  when  the  judges  came  to 
consider  the  cause  on  the  point  suggested  by  Lord  Mansfield,  they  were 
unanimous,  which  terminated  the  cause,  whatever  the  law  might  be  upon 
the  other  point  on  which  it  was  decided  below.  The  allegati<m  that  Lord 
Mansfield  made  the  decree  for  the  commissioners,  bears  on  its  fiice  the  marks 
of  a  palpable  fitlsehood.  It  is  a  mere  invention  of  Junius ;  never  men- 
tioned, never  suspected  by  any  other  writer.  I  am  c<mvinced,  both  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  cornmissianers  and  that  of  his  Lordship^  that  not  a  single 
word  ever  passed  between  them  on  the  subject. 

Temple,  Oct.  16.  A  BARBisnm-AT-LAW. 

*  This  subject  was  agitated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  spring  of 
ihe  year  1771,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dowdeawell  for  leave  to  bring  in  an 
enactini^  bill ;  which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  2X8  against  72.  See 
also  note,  ante,  p.  94.— Ed. 

F  F  2 
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Mansfield  is  admitted  by  Zeno,  and  directly  defended.  The 
Barrister  has  not  the  assurance  to  deny  flatly,  but  he  evades 
the  charge,  and  softens  the  doctrine  by  such  poor  contemptible 
quibbles  as  cannot  impose  upon  the  meanest  understanding.  . 
5.  The  quantity  of  business  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
proves  nothing  but  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  people,  arising 
from  a  great  increase  of  wealth  and  commerce.  These  how- 
ever are  now  upon  the  decline,  and  will  soon  leave  nothing 
but  law  suits  behind  them.  When  Junius  affirms  that  Lord 
Mansfield  has  laboured  to  alter  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  court  where  his  Lordship  presides,  he  speaks  to  those 
who  are  able  to  look  a  little  further  than  the  vulgar.  Besides 
that  the  multitude  are  easily  deceived  by  the  imposing  names 
of  equity  and  substarUial  justice^  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
judge,  who  introduces  into  his  court  new  modes  of  proceed- 
ing and  new  principles  of  law,  intends,  in  every  instance^  to 
decide  unjustly.  Why  should  he  where  he  has  no  interest  ? 
We  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  is  a  bad  man  and  a  worse  judge; 
but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  mere  devil.  Our  adversaries 
would  fain  reduce  us  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  too  much. 
This  artifice,  however,  shall  not  avail  him.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  plainly  this : — ^When  Lord  Mansfield  has  succeeded 
in  his  scheme  of  changing  a  court  of  common  law  to  a  court 
of  equity,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  justice  whenever 
Tie  thinks  proper.  This,  though  a  wicked  purpose,  is  neither 
absurd  nor  unattainable  *. 

*  The  unfaTonrable  constractionB  by  Junius  of  the  judicial  merits  of  Lord 
Mansfield  have  not  been  ratified  by  the  deliberate  opinions  of  a  later  gene- 
ration. In  the  aboTe  paragraph  he  is  charged  with  "  making  it  his  study  to 
undermine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  King's  Bench ; 
upon  which  allegation  the  explanatory  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield's  biographer 
may  be  fitly  introduced.  **  His  Lordship's  ideas/'  says  Mr.  HoUiday,  "  went 
to  the  gradual  melioration  of  the  law,  by  making  its  liberality  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  actual  concerns  of  the  world ;  not 
restricting  the  infinitely-diyersified  occasions  of  men  and  the  rules  of 
national  justice  within  artificial  circumscriptions.  Cases  in  law  depend  on 
the  circumstances  that  giye  rise  to  them.  A  statute  can  seldom  take  in  all 
cases.  Therefore  the  common  law,  which  works  iUdf  pure  by  rules  drawn 
firom  the  fountain  of  justice,  is  for  this  reason  superior  to  act  of  parliament. 
From  the  period  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  present  time  the  law  has  gone  on 
continually  working  itself  pure  by  rules  (to  use  his  Lordship's  expression) 
drawn  firom  the  fountain  of  justice.  '  General  rules/  said  he  on  the  bench, 
'are  wisely  established  for  obtaining  justice  with  ease,  certainty,  axid 
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6.  The  last  paragraph,  relative  to  Lord  Chatham *s  cause, 
cannot  he  answered.  It  partly  refers  to  facts  of  too  secret 
a  nature  to  he  ascertained,  and  partly  is  unintelligible. 
"  Upon  one  point  the  cause  is  decided  against  Lord  Chatham; 
upon  another  point  it  is  decided  for  him."  Both  the  law  and 
language  are  well  suited  to  a  Barrister !  li  I  have  any  guess 
at  this  honest  gentleman's  meaning  it  is,  that  ^*  whereas  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal  saw  the  question  in  a  point 
of  view  unfavourable  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  decreed  accord 
ingly,  Lord  Mansfield,  out  of  sheer  love  to  Lord  Chatham, 
took  the  pains  to  place  it  in  a  point  of  view  more  favourable 
to  the  appellant" — Credat  Judaus  Apella,  So  curious  an 
assertion  would  stagger  the  faith  of  Mr.  Sylva. 


LETTER  LXIV. 

TO   THE   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sill,  NoTcmber  2, 1771. 

We  are  desired  to  make  the  following  declaration  in  behalf 
of  Junius,  upon  three  material  points,  on  which  his  opinion 
has  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented. 

1.  Junius  considers  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  by  an 
act  of  the  British  legislature,  as  a  specvlative  right  merely, 
never  to  be  exerted  nor  ever  to  be  renounced.  To  his  judg- 
ment it  appears  plain,  **  that  the  general  reasonings  which 
were  employed  against  that  power, 'went  directly  to  our  whole 
legislative  right,  and  that  one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded 

despateb.  But  the  great  end  of  tbem  being  to  do  justice,  the  court  will  gee 
tbat  it  be  really  obtained.' " — Life  qf  Lord  Maii^ld,  pp.  121-3. 

Lord  Brouffham,  in  bis  great  speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law,  Feb.  8, 
1828,  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  Chief  Justice,  with  a  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  Junius. 

"  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  luminous  mind  was  never  understood  except  by 
those  who  were  either  jealous  of  his  fame  or  ignorant  of  his  value  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence — whom  no  man  ever  attacked  for  a  deficiency  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  (with  the  exception  of  one  greai  writer,  whose  style 
gave  currency  for  a  time  to  the  assertion,  though  accompanied  by  an  obvious 
want  of  legal  knowledge  in  himself),  that  great  man  had  noticed  many  of 
the  discrepancies  of  the  law  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  which  were  not 
to  be  changed  by  the  habits  of  the  practitioner." — Ed. 
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to  Buch  ailments  withoat  a  yirtaal  sorrender  of  all    the 
rest" 

2.    That,  with  regard    to  press  warraots,  his   argument 
should  be  taken  in  his  own  words  and  answered   strictly; 
that  comparisons  may  sometimes  illustrate,  but  prove  nothing  ; 
and  that,  in  this  case,  an  appeal  to  the  passions  is  unMr  and 
unnecessary.     Junius  feels  and  acknowledges  the  evil  in  the 
most  express  term^,  and  will  show  himself  ready  to  concur 
in  any  rational  plan  that  may  provide  for  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  without  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  community. 
At  the  same  time  he  expects  that  the  evil,  such  as  it  is,  be 
not  exaggerated  or  misrepresented.     In  general  it  is  not 
unjust  that,  when  the  rich  man  contributes  his  wealth,  the 
poor  man  should  serve  the  state  in  person;  otherwise  the 
latter  contributes  nothing  to  the  defence  of  that  law  and 
constitution  from  which  he  demands  safety  and  protection. 
But  the  question  does  not  lie  between  rich  and  poor.     The 
laws  of  England  make  no  such  distinctions.     Neither  is  it 
true  that  the  poor  man  is  torn  from  the  care  and  support  of 
a  wife  and  family  helpless  without  him.     The  single  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  seaman* ^  iJi  times  of  public  danger, 
shall  sen'e  the  merchant  or  the  state  in  that  profession  to 
which  he  was  bred,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  he 
can  honestly  support  himself  and  his  family.     General  ail- 
ments against  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  the  dangerous  use 
that  may  be  made  of  it^  are  of  no  weight  in  this  particular 
case.    Necessity  includes  the  idea  of  inevitable.     Whenever  it 
is  so,  it  creates  a  law  to  which  all  positive  laws  and  all  positive 
rights  must  give  way.     In  this  sense  the  levy  of  ship-money 
by  the  king's  warrant  was  not  necessary,  because  the  business 
might  have  been  as  well  or  better  done  by  parliament.    If  the 
doctrine  mauitained  by  Junius  be  confined  within  tliis  limita- 
tion, it  will  go  but  very  little  way  in  support  of  arbitrary 
power.     That  the  king  is   to  judge  of  the  occasion  is  no 
objection,  unless  we  are  told  how  it  can  possibly  be  otherwise. 
There  are  other  instances  not  less  important  in  the  exercise, 
nor  less  dangerous  in  the  abuse,  in  which  the  constitution 
relies  entirely  upon   the   king's  judgment.     The  executive 
power  proclaims  war  and  peace,  binds  the  nation  by  treaties, 

*  I  confine  mjflelf  strictly  to  »eame%; — if  any  otliers  are  iiKMed,  it  is  & 
gross  abuse,  which  the  magistrates  can  aad  should  csrrect. — Junius. 
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orders  general  embargoes,  and  imposes  quantatines,  not  to 
mention  a  multitude  of  prerogatives  which,  though  liable  to 
the  greatest  abuses,  were  nerer  disputed. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  reproach  to  Junius,  that  he  has 
hot  delivered  an  opinion  upon  the  game  laws,  and  particularly 
the  late  Dog  Act.  But  Junius  thinks  he  has  much  greater 
reason  to  complain  that  he  is  never  assisted  by  those  who  are 
able  to  assist  him  *,  and  that  almost  the  whole  labour  of  the 
press  is  thrown  upon  a  single  hand,  from  which  a  discussion 
of  every  public  question  whatsoever  is  unreasonably  expected. 
He  is  not  paid  for  his  labour,  and  certainly  has  a  right  to 
choose  his  employment.  As  to  the  game  laws,  he  never 
scrupled  to  declare  his  opinion  that  they  are  a  species  of  the 
forest  laws,  that  they  are  oppressive  to  the  subject,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  them  is  incompatible  with  legal  liberty;  that 
the  penalties  imposed  by  these  laws  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence ;  that  the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  degree 
and  kind  of  evidence  necessary  to  convict,  not  only  deprive 
the  subject  of  all  the  benefits  of  a  trial  by  jury,  but  are  in 
themselves  too  summary,  and  to  the  last  degree  arbitrary  and 
oppressive ;  that,  in  particular,  the  late  acts  to  prevent  dog- 
stealing,  or  killing  game  between  sun  and  sun,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  absurdity,  extravagance,  and  pernicious 
tendency.  II  these  terms  are  weak  or  ambiguous,  in  what 
language  can  Junius  express  himself?  It  is  no  excuse  for 
Lord  Mansfield  to  say  that  he  happened  to  be  absent  when 
these  bills  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  his  duty  to 
be  present.  Such  biUs  could  never  have  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  without  his  knowledge.  But  we  very  well  know 
by  what  rules  he  regulates  his  attendance.  When  that  order 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Lord  Pom- 
fret*  at  which  every  Englishman  shudders,  my  honest  Lord 
Mansfield  found  himself  by  mere  accident  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Otherwise  he  would  have  done  wonders  in 
defence  of  law  and  property !    The  pitiful  evasion  is  adapted 

*  In  FriTSte  Letter,  No.  66,  addressed  to  Hr.  Wilkes,  JoDias  coBopluiis 
of  his  want  of  *'  support  in  tke  newspapers." 

f  A  «a8e  bronglit  by  Lord  Pomfret  before  the  House,  from  one  of  the 
inferior  eouits,  in  referenoe  to  a  tract  of  gnmnd  dalmed  by  the  parish  in 
which  he  resided  as  common  laod^  bat  Biaintained  by  his  Lordship  to  be  a 
part  of  his  own  freehold. 
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to  the  character.  Bat  Junius  will  never  justify  himself  bj 
the  example  of  this  bisid  man.  The  distinction  between 
doing  wrong  and  avoiding  to  do  right  belongs  to  Lord  Mans- 
field.   Junius  disclaims  it. 


LETTER  LXV. 

TO  LOBD   CHIEF  JUSTICE   UANSFIELD. 

November  2, 1771.' 
At  the  intercession  of  three  of  your  countrymen  you  have 
bailed  a  man,  who,  I  presume,  is  also  a  Scotchman,  and 
whom  the  lord  mayor  of  London  had  refused  to  bail*. 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  partial, 
sinister  motives  of  your  conduct;  but,  confining  myself 
strictly  to  the  fact,  I  affirm,  that  you  have  done  that  which 
by  law  you  were  not  warranted  to  do.  The  thief  W6is  taken 
in  the  theft,  the  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  him,  and  he 
made  no  defence.  In  these  circumstances  (the  truth  of  which 
you  dare  not  deny,  because  it  is  of  public  notoriety),  it  could 
not  stand  indifferent  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  much  less 
could  there  be  any  presumption  of  his  innocence ;  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  I  affirm,  in  contradiction  to  YOU,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  that,  by  the  laws  of  England,  he 
was  not  bailable.    If  ever  Mr.  Eyre  should  be  brought  to 

*  In  explanation  of  this  assertion,  the  editor  extracts  the  following  para- 
graph  from  the  PvhUc  Advertiser,  Oct.  20, 1771 : — 

"  Yesterday  application  was  made  to  the  lord  mayor  by  the  friends  of 
John  Eyre,  Esq.,  committed  on  the  oaths  of  Thomas  Fielding,  William 
Holder,  William  Fayne^  and  William  Nash,  for  feloniously  stealing  eleven 
quires  of  writing  paper.  The  circumstances  were  so  strong  against  the 
prisoner,  on  whom  the  goods  were  found,  and  no  defence  whatever  being 
set  up  by  him  before  the  magistrate  who  made  the  commitment,  that  the 
lord  mayor  refused  to  bail  him.  The  alderman  who  committed  him  had 
before  refused  to  bail  him,  as  it  was  allied  that  no  instance  whatever  had 
been  known  of  a  person  being  bailed  under  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Byre 
was,  howeyer,  bailed  yesterday  by  Lord  Mansfield,  himself  in  only  300^. 
and  three  Scottish  securities  in  100^.  each,  a  Kinloch,  Farquar,  and  Inxua. 
Myre  hcu  since  made  his  escape." 
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trial*,  we  shall  hear  what  you  have  to  say  for  yourself ;  and 
I  pledge  myself  hefore  God  and  my  country,  in  proper  time 
and  place,  to  make  good  my  charge  against  you. 

JUNIUS,    • 


LETTER  LXVI. 

FOR  THE  PUBLIC   ADTERTISER. 

November  9, 1771. 
Junius  engages  to  make  good  his  charge  against  Lobd  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield,  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, in  order  that  the  House  of  Commons  may,  if  they 
think  proper,  make  it  one  article  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
said  Lord  Chief  Justice. 


LETTER  LXVIIf. 
to  his  gbace  the  duee  of  obafton. 

November  28, 1771. 
What  is  the  reason,  my  Lord,  that,  when  almost  every  man 
in  the  kingdom,  without  distinction  of  principles  or  party, 

*  The  &ct8  of  the  case  were  as  follow: — On  the  2nd  Oct.,  1771,  Byre 
was  committed  to  Wood'  Street  Compter,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Halifiuc,  for 
privately  stealing  out  of  a  room  at  Guildhall  three  quires  of  writing-paper 
which  were  found  upon  him ;  on  searching  his  lodgings,  there  were  duMy>- 
rered  in  a  box  eight  quires  more  of  the  same  sort  of  paper,  which  had  been 
marked  privately  for  the  discovery  of  the  thie£  Eyre  had  attended  at  the 
justice-room  for  a  considerable  time,  under  the  pretence  of  learning  the 
business  of  a  magistrate,  to  which  situation,  he  said,  he  shortly  expected  to 
be  appointed.  On  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  surrendered 
himself  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  take  his  trial  for  stealing  the  paper,  to  which 
charge  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  ^e 
court.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  transported.  This  sordid  wretch  was 
asserted  at  the  time  of  committing  so  miserable  a  theft  to  be  worth  at  least 
thirty  thousand  pounds. 

f  The  litigation  which  had  arisen  in  consequeuce  of  the  attempt  to  grant 
away  the  Ddse  of  Portland's  estate  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  had  ended  in 
fitvonr  of  the  Duke.    Inglewood  Forest  was  found  to  have  been  not  legally 
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exalts  in  the  ridicnlocts  defeat  of  Sir  James  Lawther*,  wh^i 
good  and  bad  men  unite  in  one  common  opinion  of  that 
baronet,  and  triumph  in  his  distress,  as  if  the  event  (without 

any  reference  to  vice  or  virtue)  were  interesting  to  human 
nature,  your  Grace  alone  should  appear  so  miserably  de- 
pressed and  afflicted  ?  In  such  universal  joy  I  know  not 
where  you  will  look  for  a  compliment  of  condolence,  unless 
you  appeal  to  the  tender  sympathetic  sorrows  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw.  That  cream-coloured  gentleman's  tears  f,  affecting  as 
they  are,  carry  consolation  along  with  them.  He  never 
weeps  but,  like  an  April  shower,  with  a  lambent  ray  of  sun- 
shine upon  his  countenance.  From  the  feelings  of  honest 
men  upon  this  joyful  occasion  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  any 
conclusion  to  your  Grace.  They  naturally  rejoice  when  they 
see  a  signal  instance  of  tyranny  resisted  with  success,  of 
treachery  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  world,  an  infamous 
informer  defeated,  and  an  impudent  robber  dragged  to  the 
public  gibbet.  But  in  the  other  class  of  mankind,'  I  own 
I  expected  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Grafton.    Men  who  have  no 

granted  to  Sir  Jamei,  and  to  be  not  iqjally  resnmalile  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  minister  when  the  grant  to  Sir  James 
LowUier  passed  from  the  treasury ;  and  Junios,  therefore,  eagerly  seizes 
this  last  opportunity  to  insult  his  feelings. 

The  letter  chiefly  repeats  the  old  themes  of  opprobrium  levelled  against 
the  Duke,  is  interspened  with  digressions  respecting  ^e  Luttrells,  witii 
exultations  oyer  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  with  hinted  ahuse  of  the  king.  It 
is  eloquent  and  caustic ;  but  contains  little  to  demand  new  illustntion.  In 
.his  Private  Letter,  No.  44,  Junius  declares  that  it  was  written  ia  oonae- 
quraee  of  a  coraraunicatien  from  Gsirick  to  Samus,  and  from  the  latter  to 
1^  king,  that  Junius  would  write  no  more ;  and  henoe  the  questions  m  the 
concluding  paragraph.  His  words  are,  **  David  Garrick  has  literally  foroed 
me  to  break  my  resolution  of  writing  no  more,*  for  the  subaequent  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield  was  completed  sometime  'pteriotm  to  the  date 
of  this  letter,  as  may  be  seen  in  Private  Letter,  No.  40,  -where,  and  in  that 
which  follows  it,  will  be  ibund  an  explanation  of  the  curious  circumstaoee  of 
the  communication  to  the  king,  the  authors  early  knowledge  of  the  fatt, 
and  a  copy  of  the  very  severe  letter  which  he  sent  to  Hr.  Garrick,  in  oan- 
sequence  of  the  xnfiirmation  which  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Bamns. — Bn. 

*  He  refers  to  the  ease  of  Lowther  against  the  Duke  of  Portiaad,  in  th« 
contest  concerning  Inglewood  Forest,  &c.,  in  Cumberiand.  See  the  detafl 
and  detemdBation  of  &e  dispute  (which  last  had  now  just  taken  plaee)  in 
Bote,  emfe,  p.  402. 

i*  Miscellaneous  Letter  71,  vol  il 
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regard  for  justice,  nor  any  sense  of  honour,  seem  as  heartily 
pleased  with  Sir  James  Lowther*s  well-deserved  punishment 
as  if  it  did  not  constitute  an  example  against  themselres. 
The  unhappy 'baronet  has  no  friends,  even  among  those  who 
resemble  Imn.  You,  my  Lord,  are  not  yet  reduced  to  so 
deplorable  a  state  <^  dereliction.  £very  yillain  in  the  king- 
dom is  your  friend,  and,  in  compliment  to  such  amity,  I  think 
you  should  suffer  your  dismal  countenance  to  clear  up 
Besides,  my  Lord,  I  am^a  little  anxious  for  the  consistency 
of  your  character.  You  violate  your  own  rules  of  decorum 
when  you  do  not  insult  the  man  whom  you  have  betrayed. 

The  divine  justice  of  retribution  seems  now  to  have  begun 
its  progress.  Deliberate  treachery  entails  punishment  upon 
the  traitor.  There  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  it,  even  in 
the  highest  rank  to  which  the  consent  of  society  can  exalt  the 
meanest  and  worst  of  men.  The  forced,  unnatural  imion  of 
Luttrell  and  Middlesex  was  an  omen  of  another  unnatural 
union,  by  which  indefeasible  infamy  is  attached  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  If  one  of  those  acts  was  virtuous  and  honourable, 
the  best  of  princes,  I  thank  God,  is  happily  rewarded  for  it 
by  the  other.  Your  Grace,  it  has  been  saui,  had  some  share 
in  recommending  Colonel  Luttrell  to  the  king.  Or,  was  it  only 
the  gentle  Bradshaw  who  made  himself  answerable  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  his  friend  ?  An  intimate  connection  has 
long  subsisted  between  him  and  the  worthy  Lord  Imham. 
It  arose  from  a  fortunate  similarity  of  principles,  cemented  by 
the  constant  mediation  of  their  common  fnend,  Miss  Davis '^. 

*  There' is  a  eertain  fionily  in  this  osmtryy  on  which  nature  seems  to  have 
entailed  an  hereditary  baseDess  of  disposition.  As  £u-  as  their  history  has 
been  known,  the  son  has  regalarly  inproTed  upon  the  vioes  of  his  fisther, 
and  has  taken  care  to  tranamit  them  pure  and  undiminished  into  the  bosom 
of  his  SQceessor.  In  the  senate,  their  abilities  have  confined  them  to  those 
humble,  sordid  services,  in  which  the  scavengers  of  the  ministry  are  usually 
employed.  But  in  the  memoirs  of  |»ivate  treadiery  they  stuid  first  and 
unrivalled.  The  following  story  will  serve  to  iUustxate  the  chanu:ter  of  this 
respectable  family,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  the  present  possessor  has 
as  clear  a  title  to  the  infamy  of  his  ancestors  as  he  has  to  their  estate.  It 
deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the  cariosity  of  the  fret,  and  should  be  given  to 
the  public  as  a  warning  to  every  honest  member  of  society. 

The  present  Lord  Imham,  who  is  new  in  the  declme  of  life,  latdy  cul- 
tivBted  the  acquaintance  of  a  younger  brother  of  a  family  with  which  he 
had  Uved  in  some  degree  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  The  young  man  had 
long  been  the  dupe  of  a  most  unhappy  attachment  to  a  common  prostitute. 
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Yet  I  confess  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  opprobrioas  infiunj 
of  this  match  should  reach  beyond  the  family.  We  have  now 
a  better  reason  than  ever  to  pray  for  the  long  life  of  the  best 
of  princes,  and  the  welfare  of  his  royal  issue.  1  will  not  mix 
anything  ominous  with  my  prayers,  but  let  parliament  look  to 
it.  A  LuttreU  shall  never  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England*. 
If  the  hereditary  virtues  of  the  family  deserve  a  kingdom, 
Scotland  will  be  a  proper  retreat  for  them. 

The  next  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  goodness  of 
Providence.     The  just  law  of  retaliation  has  at  last  overtaken 
the  little,  contemptible  tyrant  of  the  north.     To  this  son-in- 
law  of  your  dearest  friend,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  you  meant  to 
transfer  the  Duke  of  Portland's  property!;  ^nd  you  hastened 
the  grant,  with  an  expedition  unknown  to  the  treasury,  that 
he  might  have  it  time  enough  to  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the 
election  for  the  county.     The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
flagitious  robbery  was  that  he  lost  the  election,  which  you 
meant  to  ensure  to  him,  and  with  such  signal  circumstances 
of  scorn,  reproach,  and  insult,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  general 
exultation  of  all  parties,)  as  (excepting  the  king's  brother-in- 
law.  Colonel  LuttreU  I,  and  old   Simon,  his  father-in-law,) 
hardly  ever  fell  upon  a  gentleman  in  this  country.     In  the 

His  friends  and  relations  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  connection,  and 
did  everything  that  depended  upon  them  to  save  him  from  ruin.  But  he 
had  a  friend  in  Lord  Imham,  whose  advice  rendered  all  their  endeavours 
ineffectual.  This  hoary  letcher,  not  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friend's  mistress  [the  notorious  Polly  Davis,  mentioned  in  the  letter  above], 
was  base  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  and  folly  of  a  young 
man,  and  persuaded  him  to  marry  ner.  He  descended  even  to  perfonn  tbe 
office  of  &ther  to  the  prostitute.  He  gave  her  to  his  friend,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  the  next  night  lay  with  her  himself. 

Whether  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  can  produce  anything  more 
base  and  detestable  than  this  &ct,  must  be  left  undetennined  until  the  son 
shall  arrive  at  his  fieither's  age  and  experience. — Junius. 

This  note  appeared  in  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser,  April  7,  1769,  under  the 
signature  of  Recent ;  and  was  republished  by  Junius  in  the  edition  of  his 
LetterSf  revised  by  himself. — En. 

*  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  now  married  to  Mrs.  Horton,  Colond 
Luttrell's  sister.     Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  102,  vol.  ii. 

t  See  note,  p.  402. 

i  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  102.  Our  author  thus  denominates  his 
Majesty,  because,  by  the  marriage  of  Luttrell's  sister,  Mrs.  Horton,  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  LuttreU  was  legally  become  brother-in-law  to  the 
king's  brother ;  as  was  Luttrell's  &ther,  &ther-in-law  to  him. 
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eTent,  he  loses  the  very  property  of  which  he  thought  he  had 
gotten  possession,  and  after  an  expense  which  would  have  paid 
Qie  value  of  the  land  in  question  twenty  times  over ;  the  forms 
of  villany,  you  see,  are  necessary  to  its  success.  Hereafter 
you  will  act  with  greater  circumspection,  and  not  drive  so 
directly  to  your  object.  To  snatch  a  grace,  beyond  the  reach 
of  common  treachery,  is  an  exception,  not  a  rule. 

And  now,  my  good  Lord,  does  not  your  conscious  heart 
inform  you  that  the  justice  of  retribution  begins  to  operate, 
and  that  it  may  soon  approach  your  person  ?  Do  you  think 
that  Junius  has  renounced  the  Middlesex  election  ?  Or  that 
the  king  s  timber  shall  be  refused  to  the  royal  navy  with  im- 
punity *  ?  Or  that  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  sale  of  that 
patent  to  Mr.  Hine,  which  you  endeavoured  to  screen  by  sud- 
denly dropping  your  prosecution  of  Samuel  Vaughanf,  when 
the  rule  against  him  was  made  absolute  ?  I  believe,  indeed, 
there  never  was  such  an  instance,  in  all  the  history  of  negative 
impudence.  But  it  shall  not  save  you.  The  very  sunshine 
you  live  in  is  a  prelude  to  your  dissolution.  "When  you  are 
ripe  you  shall  be  plucked. 

JUNIUS. 

P.S. — I  beg  you  will  convey  to  our  gracious  master  my 
humble  congratulations  upon  the  glorious  success  of  peerages 
and  pensions,  so  lavishly  distributed  as  the  rewards  of  Irish 
virtue. 


LETTEE  LXVIIIl. 

TO  LORD   CHIEF  JUSTICE   MANSFIELD. 

January  21, 1772. 
I  HAVE  undertaken  to  prove  that  when,  at  the  intercession  of 
three  of  your  countrymen,  you  bailed  John  Eyre,  you  did  that 

•  Note,  ante,  p.  403. 

f  Letter  33,  ante,  p.  249,  and  Priyate  Letter,  No.  15^  for  the  particulars 
of  the  transaction  here  alluded  to. 

t  This  is  the  threatened  proof  of  the  charge  of  illegality  in  the  admitting 
of  £}re  to  bail.    It  attempts  to  show  that  the  superior  power  of  the 
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uihich  by  law  you  were  not  warranted  to  do,  and  that  a  felon, 
under  the  circamstances  of  being  taken  in  the  fact,  with  ths 
stoUn  goods  upon  him,  and  making  no  defeneCy  is  not  bailable 
hy  the  laws  of  England.  Your  learned  advocates  have  inter- 
preted this  charge  into  a  denial  that  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench, 
or  the  judges  of  that  court  during  the  vacation,  have  any 
greater  authority  to  hail  for  criminal  ofiTences  than  a  j^istice  of 
peace.  With  the  instance  hefore  me  I  am  supposed  to  ques- 
tion your  power  of  doing  wrong,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  power,  at  the  same  moment  that  I  arraign  the  illegal  exercise 
of  it.  But  the  opinions  of  such  men,  whether  wilful  in  their 
malignity  or  sincere  in  their  ignorance,  are  miworthy  of  my 
notice.  You,  Lord  Mansfield,  did  not  understand  me  so,  aiKl 
I  promise  you  your  cause  requires  an  abler  defence.  I  am 
now  to  make  good  my  charge  against  you.  However  dull  my 
argument,  the  subject  of  it  is  interesting.  I  shall  be  honoured 
with  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  supported,  as  I  am,  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
establishing  my  charge.  If,  on  your  part,  you  should  have  no 
plain,  substantial  evidence,  but  should  endeavour  to  shelter 
yourself  under  the  quirk  and  evasion  of  a  practising  lawyer,  or 
under  the  mere  insulting  assertion  of  power  without  right,  the 
reputation  you  pretend  to  is  gone  for  ever ;  you  stand  degraded 
from  the  respect  and  authority  of  your  office,  and  are  no  k>nger, 
dejure,  lord  chief  justice  of  England.  This  letter,  my  Lord, 
is  addressed  not  so  much  to  you  as  to  the  public,  Learned  as 
you  are,  and  quick  in  apprehension,  few  arguments  are  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  you,  that  you  have  done  that  which  by  law  you 
were  not  warranted  to  do ;  your  conscience  already  tells  you  that 
you  have  sinned  against  knowledge,  and  that  whatever  defence 
you  make  contradicts  your  own  internal  conviction.  But  other 

Oonrt  of  King's  Bench  to  bail  rests  not  upon  positiTe  law ;  that  in  a  case 
10  clear  as  that  of  Eyre,  there  was  no  scope  for  the  discretion  of  the  judges  ; 
that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  no  juridical  authority 
known  to  the  law  of  Bnglsnd  could  legally  admit  the  culprit  to  baiL  There 
are  infinite  ingenuity  and  elaborate  erudition  in  the  argument.  VaXeat  quan," 
turn  valere  potest.  The  inyective  connected  with  it  degenerates  occaaimiaUy 
into  Tvlgar  abuse,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  grayity  of  the  investigatian. 

Junius,  in  speaking  of  this  letter,  say^  '*  The  paper  itself  is»  in  my 
epimoa,  of  the  hif hesit  ityie  of  Jumoi^  ukd  eaimot  fiJl  to  mU."  Private 
Letter,  Nq»49. 


^^ « 
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men  are  willing  enough  to  take  the  law  upon  trust  Thej  rely 
upon  authority,  because  thej  are  too  indolent  to  search  for 
information ;  or,  conceiving  that  there  is  some  mystery  in  the 
laws  of  their  countiy  which  lawyers  are  only  qualified  to 
explain,  they  distrust  their  judgment,  and  voluntarily  renounce 
the  right  of  thinking  for  themselves.  With  all  the  evidence 
of  history  before  them,  from  Tresillian  to  Jefferies,  from  Jefferies 
to  Mansfield,  they  will  not  believe  it  possible  that  a  learned 
judge  can  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  laws  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  made  the  study  of  his  life,  and  which  he  has 
sworn  to  administer  faithfully.  Superstition  is  certainly  not 
the  characteristic  of  this  age.  Yet  some  men  are  bigoted  in 
politics  who  are  infidels  in  religion, — I  do  not  despair  of 
making  them  ashamed  of  their  credulity. 

The  charge  I  brought  against  you  is  expressed  in  terms 
guarded  and  well  considered.  TJiey  do  not  deny  the  strict 
power  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  bail  in 
cases  not  bailable  by  a  justice  of  peace,  nor  replevisable  by 
the  common  writ,  or  ex  officio  by  the  sheriff.  I  well  knew  the 
practice  of  the  court,  and  by  what  legal  rules  it  ought  to  be 
directed  ;  but  far  from  meaning  to  soften  or  diminish  the  force 
of  those  terms  I  have  made  use  of,  I  now  go  beyond  them,  and 
affirm — 

I.  That  the  superior  power  of  bailing  for  felony,  claimed 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  is  founded  upon  the  opinion  of 
lawyers,  and  the  practice  of  the  court ;  that  the  assent  of  the 
legislature  to  this  power  is  merely  negative,  and  that  it  is  not 
supported  by  any  positive  provision  in  any  statute  whatsoever : 
if  it  be,  produce  the  statute. 

II.  Admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
are  vested  vdth  a  discretionary  power  to  examine  and  judge  of 
circumstances  and  allegations  which  a  justice  of  the  peace 
is  not  permitted  to  consider,  I  affirm  that  the  judges,  in  the 
use  and  application  of  that  discretionary  power,  are  as  strictly 
bound  by  the  spirit,  intent,  and  meaning,  as  the  justice  of 
peace  is  by  the  words  of  the  legislature.  Favourable  circum- 
stances, alleged  before  the  judge,  may  justify  a  doubt  whe- 
ther the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not;  and  where  the  guilt  is 
doubtful  a  presumption  of  innocence  should  in  general  be 
admitted.  But  when  any  such  probable  circumstances  are 
alleged,  they  alter  the  state  and  condition  of  the  prisoner. 
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He  is  no  longer  that  all-btU-convicted  felon,  whom  the  law 
intends,  and  who  hy  law  is  not  hailahle  at  aU.  If  no  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever  are  alleged  in  his  favour,  —  if  no 
allegation  whatsoever  he  made  to  lessen  the  force  of  that 
evidence  which  the  law  annexes  to  a  positive  charge  of  felony, 
and  particularly  to  the  fact  of  being  taken  with  the  maner, 
— I  then  say  iJmt  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England  has  no 
more  right  to  hail  him  than  a  justice  of  peace.  The  discre- 
tion of  an  English  judge  is  not  of  mere  will  and  pleasure- 
it  is  not  arhitrary — ^it  is  not  capricious ;  hut,  as  that  great 
lawyer  (whose  authority  I  wish  you  respected  half  as  much  as 
I  do)  truly  says*,  "Discretion,  taken  as  it  ought  to  be,  is 
discemere  per  legem  quid  sit  justum.  If  it  he  not  directed 
by  the  right  line  of  the  law,  it  is  a  crooked  cord,  and  ap- 
peareth  to  be  unlawful."  If  discretion  were  arbitrary  in  the 
judge,  he  might  introduce  whatever  novelties  he  thought 
proper ;  but,  says  Lord  Coke,  "  Novelties  without  warrant 
of  precedents  are  not  to  be  allowed;  some  certain  rules  are 
to  be  followed — Quicqmd  judids  authoritati  subjicituvj  novi^ 
tati  non  suhjidtur;"  and  Uiis  sound  doctrine  is  applied  to  the 
Star  Chamber,  a  court  confessedly  arbitrary.  If  you  will 
abide  by  the  authority  of  this  great  man,  you  shall  have  all 
the  advantage  of  his  opinion  wherever  it  appears  to  favour 
you.  Excepting  the  plain,  express  meaning  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  which  all  private  opinions  must  give  way,  I  desire  no 
better  judge  between  us  than  Lord  Coke. 

III.  I  fi&rm  that,  according  to  the  obvious,  indisputable 
meaning  of  the  legislature  repeatedly  expressed,  a  person 
positively  charged  with  feloniously  stealing,  and  taken  in 
flagrante  delicto,  with  the  stolen  goods  upon  him,  is  not 
hailahle.  The  law  considers  him  as  differing  in  nothing  from 
a  convict  but  in  the  form  of  conviction,  and  (whatever  a  cor- 
rupt judge  may  do)  will  accept  of  no  security  but  the  confine- 
ment of  his  body  within  four  walls.  I  know  it  has  been 
alleged  in  your  favour  that  you  have  often  bailed  for  murders, 
rapes,  and  other  manifest  crimes.  Without  questioning  the 
fact,  I  shall  not  admit  that  you  are  to  be  justified  by  your 
own  example.  If  that  were  a  protection  to  you,  where  is  the 
crime  that,  as  a  judge,  you  might  not  now  securely  commit? 

"*  4  Intl.  41.  66. 
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But  neither  shall  I  suffer  myself  to  he  drawn  aside  from  mj 
present  argument,  nor  you  to  profit  hy  your  own  wrong. 
To  prove  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  legislature  will 
require  a  minute  and  tedious  deduction.  To  investigate  a 
question  of  law  demands  some  lahour  and  attention,  though 
very  little  genius  or  sagacity.  As  a  practical  profession  the 
study  of  the  law  requires  hut  a  moderate  portion  of  abilities. 
The  learning  of  a  pleader  is  usually  upon  a  level  with  his 
integrity.  The  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong 
contracts  the  understanding  while  it  corrupts  the  heart. 
Subtlety  is  soon  mistaken  for  wisdom,  and  impunity  for 
virtue.  If  there  be  any  instances  upon  record,  as  some  there 
are  undoubtedly,  of  genius  and  morality  united  in  a  lawyer, 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  singularity,  and  operate  as 
exceptions. 

I  must  solicit  the  patience  of  my  readers.  This  is  no 
light  matter,  nor  is  it  any  more  susceptible  of  ornament  than 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  capable  of  aggravation. 

As  the  law  of  bail,  in  charges  of  felony,  has  been  exactly 
ascertained  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  it  is  at  present  of  little 
consequence  to  inquire  how  it  stood  at  common  law  before 
the  statute  of  Westminster.  And  yet  it  is  worth  the  reader's 
attention  to  observe  how  nearly,  in  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors, 
the  circumstance  of  being  taken  with  the  maner  approached 
to  the  conviction  of  the  felon.  It  "  fixed  the  authoritative 
stamp  of  verisimilitude  upon  the  accusation,  and,  by  the 
common  law,  when  a  thi^f  was  taken  with  the  maner  (that  is, 
with  the  thing  stolen  upon  him  in  manu,)  he  might,  so 
detected,  flagrante  delicto,  be  brought  into  court,  arraigned, 
and  tried  without  indictment;  as,  by  the  Danish  law,  he 
might  be  taken  and  hanged  upon  the  spot,  without  accusation 
or  trial."*  It  will  soon  appear  that  our  statute  law  in  this 
behalf,  though  less  summary  in  point  of  proceeding,  is 
directed  by  the  same  spirit.  In  one  instance  the  very  form 
is  adhered  to.  In  offences  relating  to  the  forest,  if  a  man 
was  taken  with  vert,  or  venison,  it  was  declared  to  be 
equivalent  to  indictment f.  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself,  I  shall  state,  in  due  order,  the  several  statutes 
relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  or  as  much  of  them  as  may 

*  BlaeUtone,  iv.  303. 

1 1  Ed.  III.  cap.  8— and  7  Rich.  II.  cap.  4. 
VOL.  I.  GO 
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be  Tnateiial  to  the  point  in  question,  omitting  6uperflaoiis 
words.  If  I  misrepresent,  or  do  not  quote  with  fidelity,  it 
will  not  be  difiBcult  to  detect  me. 

The  statute  of  Westminster  the  first*,  in  1276,  sets  forth, 
that,  "  Forasmuch  as  sheriffs  and  others,  who  have  taken  and 
kept  in  prison  persons  detected  of  felony,  and  incontinent 
have  let  out  by  replevin  such  as  were  7iot  repletrisahle,  because 
they  would  gain  of  the  one  party  and  grieve  the  other ;  and 
forasmuch  as  before  this  time  it  was  not  determined  which 
persons  were  replevisable  and  which  not,  it  is  provided,  and 
by  the  king  commanded,  that  such  prisoners,  &c.,  as  be  taken 
mth  the  maner,  &c.,  or  for  manifest  offences,  shall  be  in  no 
wise  replevisable  by  the  common  writ,  nor  without  writ."f 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  exposition  of  the  last  part  of  this  quota- 
tion, acciu'ately  distinguishes  between  replevy  by  the  conunon 
writ  or  es  officio^  and  bail  by  the  King's  Bench.  The  words 
of  the  statute  certainly  do  not  extend  to  the  judges  of  that 
court.  But  besides  that  the  reader  will  soon  find  reason  to 
think  that  the  legislature,  in  their  intention,  made  no  dif- 
ference between  bailable  and  t^lemsable.  Lord  Coke  himself 
(if  he  be  understood  to  mean  nothing  but  an  exposition  of  the 
statute  of  Westminster,  and  not  to  state  the  law  generally), 
does  not  adhere  to  his  ovnot  distinction.  In  expounding  the 
other  offences  which,  by  this  statute,  are  declared  not  reple- 
visable, he  constantly  uses  the  words  not  bailable,  "  That 
outlaws,  for  instance,  are  not  bailable  at  all;  that  persons 
who  have  abjured  the  realm  are  attainted  upon  their  own 
confession,  and  therefore  not  bailable  at  all  by  law;  that 
provers  are  not  bailable ;  that  notorious  felons  are  not  haU' 
able."  The  reason  why  the  superior  courts  were  not  named 
in  the  statute  of  Westminster  was  plainly  this,  "  because 
anciently  most  of  the  business  touching  bailment  of  prisoners 
for  felony  or  misdemeanors  was  performed  by  the  sheriffs,  or 

*  '*  Videtur  que  le  statute  de  mainprise  not  que  rehersaU  del  comen 
ley." — Bro.  Hainp.  61. 

f  "  There  are  three  points  to  be  considered  in  the  constmction  of  all 
remedial  statutes — ^the  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  tiie  xemedj ; — that  is,  how 
the  common  law  stood  at  the  making  of  the  act,  what  the  mischief  wms  for 
which  the  common  law  did  not  provide,  and  what  remedy  the  parliament 
hath  provided  to  cure  this  mischief.  It  is  the  business  of  the  judges  so  to 
construe  the  act  as  to  suppress  the  miachief  and  adTanee  the  remedy." — 
BlacksUme,  i  87. 
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Special  bailifife  of  liberties,  either  by  writ  or  virtute  officii  /"  * 
consequently  the  superior  courts  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  commit  those  abuses  which  the  statute  imputes  to  the 
sheriffs.  With  submission  to  Doctor  Blackstone,  I  think  he 
has  fallen  into  a  contradiction  which,  in  terms  at  least, 
appears  irreconcilable.  After  enumerating  several  offences 
not  bailable,  he  asserts,  without  any  condition  or  limitation 
whatsoeyer,  "all  which  are  clearly  not  admissible  to  bail."f 
Yet  in  a  few  lines  after  he  says,  **  it  is  agreed  that  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  case."  To  his  first  proposition  he 
should  have  added  by  sheriffs  or  justices,  otherwise  the  two 
propositions  contradict  each  other,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  is  absolute,  the  second  limited  by  a  con- 
sideration of  circumstances.  1  say  this  without  the  least 
intended  disrespect  to  the  learned  author.  His  work  is  of 
public  utility,  and  should  not  hastily  be  condemned. 

The  statute  of  17  Richard  II.  cap.  10,  in  1393,  sets  forth„ 
that  *•  Forasmuch  as  thieves  notoriously  defamed,  and  others y 
taken  with  the  maner,  by  their  long  abiding  in  prison  were 
delivered  by  charters,  and  favourable  inquests  procured,  to  the 
great  hinderance  of  the  people,  two  men  of  law  shall  be 
assigned  in  every  commission  of  the  peace  to  proceed  to  the 
deliverance  of  such  felons,"  &c.  It  seems  by  this  act  that 
there  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  legislature  and  the 
oflficers  of  justice.  Not  da.ring  to  admit  felons  taken  with 
the  maner  to  bail  or  mainprise,  they  evaded  the  law  by^ 
keeping  the  party  in  prison  a  long  time,  and  then  delivering 
him  without  due  trial. 

The  statute  of  1  Kichard  III.,  in  1488,  sets  forth,  that, 
"  Forasmuch  as  divers  persons  have  been  daily  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  suspicion  of  felony,  sometime  of  malice,  and' 
sometime  of  a  light  suspicion,  and  so  kept  in  prison  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  be  it  ordained,  that  every  justice  of  peacer 
shall  have  authority  by  his   discretion  to  let  such  prisoners 
and  persons  so  arrested  to  bail  or  mainprize."     By  this  act  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  abuses  in  matter  of  imprison- 
ment, and  that  the  legislature  meant  to  provide  for  the  imme- 
diate enlargement  of  persons  arrested  on  light  suspicion  of 
felony. 

•  2  Hale,  P.  C.  128. 185.  f  Blackstoiu,  iv.  299.  ^ 
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The  statute  of  3  Henry  VII.  in  1486,  declares,  that  **  under 
colour  of  the  preceding  act  of  Richard  the  Third,  persons, 
such  as  were  not  mainpernable,  were  oftentimes  let  to  hail  or 
mainprize,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  whereby  many  murderers 
and  felons  escaped,  the  king,  &c.,  hath  ordained,  that  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  or  two  of  them  at  the  least  (whereof  one  to 
be  of  the  q;uorum)  have  authority  to  let  any  such  prisoners  or 
persons,  mainpernable  by  the  law,  to  bail  or  mainprize." 

The  statute  of  1st  and  2nd  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1554. 
sets  forth,  that  '*  notwithstanding  the  preceding  statute  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  one  justice  of  the  peace  hath  oftentimes, 
by  sinister  labour  and  means,  set  at  large  the  greatest  and 
notablest  offenders,  such  as  be  not  replevisable  by  the  laws  of 
this  realm;  and  yet,  the  rather  to  hide  their  affections  in  that 
behalf,  have  signed  the  cause  of  their  apprehension  to  be  but 
only  for  sy>spicion  of  felony,  whereby  the  said  offenders  have 
escaped  unpunished,  and  do  daily,  to  the  high  displeasure  of 
Almighty  God,  the  great  peril  of  the  king  and  queen *s  true 
subjects,  and  encouragement  of  all  thieves  and  evil-doers ; — 
for  reformation  whereof  be  it  enacted,  that  no  justices  of 
peace  shall  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  any  such  persons,  which, 
for  any  offence  by  them  committed,  be  declared  not  to  be 
replevised  or  bailed,  or  be  forbidden  to  be  replevised  or  bailed 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first;  and,  furthermore, 
that  any  persons  arrested  for  manslaughter  or  felony,  beitig 
bailable  by  the  law,  shall  not  be  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  by 
any  justices  of  peace,  but  in  the  form  thereinafter  prescribed." 
In  the  two  preceding  statutes,  the  words  bailable,  replevisable, 
and  mainpernable  are  used  synonymously*,  or  promiscuously 
to  express  the  same  single  intention  of  the  legislature,  viz., 
not  to  accept  of  any  security  but  the  body  of  the  offender ;  and 
when  the  latter  statute  prescribes  the  form  in  which  persons 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  felony  {being  bailable  by  the  law)  may 
be  let  to  bail,  it  evidently  supposes  that  there  are  some  cases 
not  bailable  by  the  law.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I 
attribute  to  the  legislature  an  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in  the 
use  of  terms,  merely  to  serve  my  present  purpose.  But,  in 
truth,  it  would  make  more  forcibly  for  my  argument  to  pre- 
sume that  the  legislature  were  constantly  aware  of  the  strict 

,  •  2  Hale,  P.  C.  il  124. 
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legal  distinction  between  bail  and  replevy,  and  that  they 
always  meant  to  adhere  to  it*;  for  if  it  be  true  that  replevy  is 
by  the  sheriffs,  and  bail  by  the  higher  courts  at  Westminster 
(which  I  think  no  lawyer  will  deny),  it  follows  that,  when  the 
legislature  expressly  say  that  any  particular  offence  is  by  law 
not  bailable^  the  superior  courts  are  comprehended  in  the  pro- 
hibition, and  bound  by  it.  Otherwise,  unless  there  was  a 
positive  exception  of  the  superior  courts  (which  I  affirm  there 
never  was  in  any  statute  relative  to  bail),  the  legislature  would 
grossly  contradict  themselves,  and  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  law  be  evaded.  It  is  an  established  rule  that,  when  the 
law  is  special,  and  the  reason  of  it  general,  it  is  to  be  generally 
understood ;  and  though,  by  custom,  a  latitude  be  allowed  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  (to  consider  circumstances  inductive 
of  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  innocent),  if  this 
latitude  be  taken  as  an  arbitrary  power  to  bail,  when  no  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever  are  alleged  in  favour  of  the  prisoner, 
it  is  a  power  without  right,  and  a  daring  violation  of  the  whole 
English  law  of  bail. 

The  Act  of  the  31st  of  Charles  the  Second  (commonly 
called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act)  particularly  declares  that  it  is 
not  meant  to  extend  to  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially 
expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  The  prisoner  is 
therefore  left  to  seek  his  habeas  corpus  at  common  law ;  and 
so  far  was  the  legislature  from  supposing  that  persons  (com- 
mitted for  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially  expressed  in 
the  warrant  of  commitment)  could  be  let  to  bail  by  a  single 
judge,  or  by  the  whole  court,  that  this  very  act  provides  a 
remedy  for  such  persons  in  case  they  are  not  indicted  in  the 
course  of  the  term  or  session  subsequent  to  their  commitment. 
The  law  neither  suffers  them  to  be  enlarged  before  trial,  nor 
to  be  imprisoned  after  the  time  in  which  they  ought  regularly 
to  be  tried.  In  this  case  the  law  says,  "  It  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and 
justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  general  gaol  delivery,  and 
they  are  hereby  required,  upon  motion  to  them  made  in  open 
court,  the  last  day  of  the  term,  session,  or  gaol  delivery,  either 
by  the  prisoner  or  any  one  in  his  behalf,  to  set  at  liberty  the 

*  Vide  2  Inst.  160. 186. — "The  word  replevisdbU  never  signifies  hail' 
able,  BailahU  is  in  a  court  of  record  by  the  king's  justices ;  but  repleviea- 
hie  is  by  the  »henS."—8elden,  State  Tr.,  vii.  149. 
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prisoner  upon  bail ;  unless  it  appear  to  the  judges  and  justices, 
upon  oath  made,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  king  could  not  be 
produced  the  same  term,  sessions,  or  gaol  deliveiy."  Upon 
the  whole  of  this  article  I  observe — 

1.  That  the  provision  made  in  the  first  part  of  it  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  useless  and  nugatory  if  any  single  judge 
might  have  bailed  the  prisoner  ex  arbitrio,  during  the  vacation ; 
or  if  the  court  might  have  bailed  him  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  term  or  sessions.  2.  When  the  law 
says.  It  shall  and  may  he  lawful  to  bail  for  felony  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  we  must  presume  that,  before  the  passing 
of  that  act,  it  was  not  lawful  to  bail  under  those  circumstances. 
The  terms  used  by  the  legislature  are  enacting,  not  declara- 
tory. 3.  Notwithstanding  the  party  may  have  been  impri- 
soned during  the  greatest  part  of  the  vacation,  and  during  the 
whole  session,  the  court  are  expressly  forbidden  to  bail  him 
from  that  session  to  the  next,  if  oath  be  made  that  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  king  could  not  be  produced  that  same  term  or 
sessions. 

Having  faithfully  stated  the  several  acts  of  parliament 
relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
reader  to  take  a  short  historical  review  of  the  law  of  bail, 
through  its  various  gradations  and  improvements. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  before  and  since  the  Conquest, 
all  felonies  were  bailable  till  murder  was  excepted  by  statute ; 
so  that  persons  might  be  admitted  to  bail,  before  conviction, 
almost  in  every  case.  The  statute  of  Westminster  says  that, 
before  that  time,  it  had  not  been  determined  which  oflfences 
were  replevisable  and  which  were  not,  whether  by  the  common 
writ  de  homine  replegiandoy  or  ex  officio  by  the  sheriff.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  abuses  arising  from  this  unlimited 
power  of  replevy,  dreadful  as  they  were  and  destructive  to  the 
peace  of  society,  -were  not  corrected  or  taken  notice  of  by  the 
legislature  until  the  Commons  of  the  kingdom  had  obtained  a 
share  in  it  by  their  representatives ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  scarce  begun  to  exist  when  these  formidable  abuses 
were  corrected  by  the  statute  of  Westminster.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  mischief  had  been  severely  felt  by  the 
people,  although  no  remedy  had  been  provided  for  it  by  the 
Norman  kings  or  barons.  "  The  iniquity  of  the  times  was  so 
great,  as  it  even  forced  the  subjects  to  forego  that  which  was 
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in  accoant  a  great  liberty,  to  stop  the  coarse  of  a  growing 
mischief."*  The  preamble  of  the  statutes  madebj  the  first 
parliament  of  Edward  the  First  assigns  the  reason  of  calling 
it :  "  because  the  people  had  been  otherwise  entreated  than 
they  ought,  to  be,  the  peace  less  kept,  the  laws  less  used,  and. 
offenders  less  punisJied  than  they  ought  to  be,  by  reason  whereof 
the  people  feared  less  to  offend  ;"t  and  the  first  attempt  to 
reform  these  various  abuses  was  by  contracting  the  power  of 
replevying  felons. 

For  above  two  centuries  following  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  alteration  was  made  in  the  law  of  bail,  except  that  being 
taken  with  vert  or  venison  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to 
indictment.  The  legislature  adhered  firmly  to  the  spirit  of 
the  statute  of  Westminster.  The  statute  of  27th  of  Edward 
the  First  directs  the  justices  of  assize  to  inquire  and  punish 
ofi&cers  bailing  such  as  were  not  bailable.  As  for  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  it  is  probable  that,  in  those  days,  they 
thought  themselves  bound  by  the  obvious  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  legislature.  They  considered  not  so  much  to  what  par- 
ticular persons  the  prohibition  was  addressed,  as  what  the 
thing  was  which  the  legislature  meant  to  prohibit,  well 
knowing  that  in  law,  quando  aliqi/dd  prohihetur,  prohibetur  et 
omne,  per  qiu>d  devenitur  ad  illud,  "  When  anything  is  for- 
bidden, all  the  mesuis  by  which  the  same  thing  may  be  com* 
passed  or  done  are  equally  forbidden." 

By  the  statute  of  Eichard  the  Third  the  power  of  bailing 
was  a  little  enlarged.  Every  justice  of  peace  was  authorized 
to  bail  for  felony ;  but  they  were  expressly  confined  to  persons 
arrested  on  light  suspicion;  and  even  this  power,  so  limited, 
was  found  to  produce  such  inconveniences  that,  in  three  years 
after,  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  it.  Instead 
of  trusting  any  longer  to  a  single  justice  of  peace,  the  act  of 
3rd  Henry  VII.  repeals  the  preceding  act,  and  directs  "that 
no  prisoner  {of  those  who  are  mainpernable  by  the  law)  shall 
be  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  by  less  than  two  justices,  whereof 
one  to  be  of  the  quorum."  And  so  indispensably  necessary 
was  this  provision  thought  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  for  the  security  and  peace  of  society,  that  at  this  time  an 
oath  was  proposed  by  the  king,  to  be  taken  by  the  knights 

*  Selden,  by  N.  Baeon,  182.  f  Parltamentari/  History,  i.  82. 
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and  esquires  of  his  household,  by  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
accepted  and  sworn  to  quasi  una  voce  by  them  all,  which, 
among  other  engagements,  binds  them  "  not  to  let  any  man 
to  bail  or  mainprize,  knowing  and  deeming  him  to  be  a  felon, 
upon  your  honour  and  worship.  So  help  you  God  and  all 
saints."* 

In  about  half  a  century,  however,  even  these  provisions 
were  found  insufficient.  The  act  of  Henry  the  Seventh  was 
evaded,  and  the  legislature  once  more  obliged  to  interpose. 
The  act  of  1st  and  2nd  of  Philip  and  Mary  takes  away 
entirely  from  the  justices  all  power  of  bailing  for  offences 
declared  not  bailable  by  the  statute  of  Westminster. 

The  illegal  imprisonment  of  several  persons  who  had 
refused  to  contribute  to  a  loan  exacted  by  Charles  the  First, 
and  the  delay  of  the  habeas  corpus  and  subsequent  refusal  to 
bail  them,  constituted  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
grievances  of  that  reign.  Yet  when  the  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  the  year  1628  resolved  upon  measures  of  the 
most  firm  and  strenuous  resistance  to  the  power  of  imprison- 
ment assumed  by  the  king  or  privy  council,  and  to  the  refusal 
to  bail  the  party  on  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus,  they  did 
expressly,  in  all  their  resolutions,  make  an  exception  of  com- 
mitments where  the  cause  of  the  restraint  was  expressed, 
and  did  by  law  justify  the  commitment.  The  reason  of  this 
distinction  is  that,  whereas  when  the  cause  of  commitment  is 
expressed,  the  crime  is  then  known,  and  the  offender  must 
be  brought  to  the  ordinary  trial ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  no  cause 
of  commitment  be  expressed,  and  the  prisoner  be  thereupon 
remanded,  it  may  operate  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  This 
contest  with  Charles  the  First  produced  the  act  of  the  16th 
of  that  king,  by  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  are 
directed,  within  three  days  after  the  return  of  the  habeas 
corpus,  to  examine  and  determine  the  legahty  of  any  commit- 
ment by  the  king  or  privy  council,  and  to  do  what  to  justice 
shall  appertain  in  delivering,  bailing,  or  remanding  the  pri- 
soner. Now,  it  seems,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  judge  to  do 
what  appertains  to  justice.  The  same  scandalous  traffic  in 
which  we  have  seen  the  privilege  of  parliament  exerted  or 

*  Parliamentary  History,  ii.  419. 
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relaxed  to  gratify  the  present  humour,  or  to  serve  the  imme- 
diate purpose,  of  the  crown,  is  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  magistrate,  it  seems,  has  now  no  rule 
to  follow  hut  the  dictates  of  personal  enmity,  national  par- 
tiality, or  perhaps  the  most  prostituted  corruption. 

To  complete  this  historical  inquiry  it  only  remains  to  he 
ohserved,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  31st  of  Charles  the 
Second,  so  justly  considered  as  another  magna  charta  of  the 
kingdom,  "extends  only  to  the  case  of  commitments  for 
such  criminal  charge  as  can  produce  no  inconvenience  to 
puhlic  justice  by  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  prisoner."* 
So  careful  were  the  legislature,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  not  to  fur- 
nish any  colour  or  pretence  for  violating  or  evading  the  esta- 
blished law  of  bail  in  the  higher  criminal  offences.  But  the 
exception,  stated  in  the  body  of  the  act,  puts  the  matter  out 
of  all  doubt.  After  directing  the  judges  how  they  are  to 
proceed  to  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  upon  recognizance 
and  surety,  having  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  prisoner  and 
nature  of  the  offence,  it  is  expressly  added,  "  unless  it  shall 
appear  to  the  said  lord  chancellor,  &c.,  that  the  party  so  com- 
mitted is  detained  for  such  matters  or  offences  for  the  which 

BY  THE   LAW  THE   PBISONER  IS   NOT  BAIIABLE." 

When  the  laws,  plain  of  themselves,  are  thus  illustrated 
by  facts,  and  their  uniform  meaning  established  by  history, 
we  do  not  want  the  authority  of  opinions,  however  respectable, 
to  inform  our  judgment  or  to  confirm  our  belief.  But  I  am 
determined  that  you  shall  have  no  escape.  Authority  of 
every  sort  shall  be  produced  against  you,  from  Jacob  to  Lord 
Coke,  from  the  dictionary  to  the  classic.  In  vain  shall  you 
appeal  from  those  upright  judges  whom  you  disdain  to  imi- 
tate, to  those  whom  you  have  made  your  example.  With  one 
voice  they  all  condemn  you. 

"To  be  taken  with  the  maner,  is  where  a  thief,  having 
stolen  anything,  is  taken  with  the  same  about  him,  as  it  were 
in  his  hands,  which  is  called  flagrante  delicto.  Such  a  cri- 
minal is  not  bailable  by  taw'' — -Jacob,  under  the  word  Maner, 

"  Those  who  are  taken  with  the  maner  are  excluded  by  the 
statute  of  Westminster  from  the  benefit  of  a  replevin." — 
HawMns'  P.  C.  ii.  98. 

*  Bladkstone,  iy.  187. 
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"  Of  flucli  heinous  ofiences  no  one,  who  is  notoriouslj 
guOtj,,  seems  to  he  bailahle  hj  the  intent  of  this  statute." — 
Hawkins'  P.  C.  99. 

t*  The  common  practice  and  allowed  general  rule  is,  that 
bail  is  only  then  proper  where  it  stands  indifferent  whether 
the  party  were  guilty  or  innocent." — Ibid, 

**  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  bailing  of  a. person,  who  is  not 
bailable  by  law  is.  punishable,  either  at  common  law  as  a  neg- 
ligent escape,  or  as  an  o£fonce  against  the  seyeral  statutes  rela- 
tiye  tobail."— J6R  89. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  neither  the  judges  of  this 
nor  of  any  other  superior  court  of  justice  are  strictly  witMn 
the  purview  of  that  statute,  yet  Uiey  will  always,  in  their 
dis(a*etion,  pay  a  due  regard  to  it,  and  not  admit  a  person  to 
bail  who  is  expressly  declared  by  it  irreplevisable,  without 
some  particular  circumstance  in  his  favour ;  and  therefore  it 
seems  difficult  to  find  an  instance  where  persons  attainted  of 
felony,  or  notoriously  guilty  of  treason  or  manslaughter,  &c., 
by  their  own  confession  or  otherwise,  have  been  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  bail  without  some  special  motive  to  the  court  to 
grant  it^-^Ibid.  114. 

''  If  it  appears  that  any  man  hath  injury  or  wrong  by  his 
imprisonment,  we  have  power  to  deliver  and  discharge  him ; 
if  otherwise,  he  is  to  be  remanded  by  us  to  prison  again." — 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde — State  Trials,  vii.  116. 

**  The  statute  of  Westminster  was  especially  for  direction 
to  the  sheriffs  and  others,  but  to  say  courts  of  justice  are 
excluded  from  this  statute,  I  conceive  it  cannot  be." — Attorney- 
General  Heath — State  Trials,  132. 

"The  court,  upon  review  of  the  return,  judgeth  of  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  it.  If  they  think  the  prisoner 
in  law  to  be  bailable,  he  is  committed  to  the  marshal  and 
bailed  ;  if  not,  he  is  remanded."  Through  that  whole  debate 
the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  was,  that  no  cause 
of  commitment  was  expressed  in  the  warrant;  but  it  was 
uniformly  admitted  by  their  counsel  that,  if  the  cause  of  com- 
mitment had  been  expressed  for  treasoti  or  felony,  the  court 
would  then  have  done  right  in  remanding  them. 

The  Attorney-General  having  urged,  before  a  committee  of 
both  Houses,  that,  in  Beckwith's  case  and  others,  the  lords  of 
the  council  sent  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
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bail,  it  was  replied  bj  the  managera  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  this  was  of  no  moment,  '*for  that  either  the 
prisoner  was  haUahU  hy  the  law  or  not  hailahle ;  if  bailable 
by  the  law,  then  he  was  to  be  bailed  without  any  such  letter ; 
if  not  bailable  by  the  law,  then  plainly  the  judges  could  not 
have  bailed  him  upon  the  letter  without  breach  of  their  oath, 
which  is,  that  they  are  to  do  justice  according  to  the  law,  dc" 
—State  Trials,  yu,  ITft. 

*'  So  that,  in  bailing  upon  such  offences  of  the  highest 
nature,  a  kind  of  discretion  rather  than  a  constant  law  hath 
been  exercised  when  it  stands  wholly  indifferent  in  the  eye  of 
the  court,  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not" — Selden — 
StaU  Trials,  vii.  230-1. 

"  I  deny  that  a  man  is  always  bailable  when  imprisonment 
is  imposed  upon  him  for  custody." — Attorney-General  Heath-^ 
State  Trials,  238.  By  these  quotations  from  the  State  Trials, 
though  otherwise  not  of  authority,  it  appears  plainly  that>  in 
regard  to  bailable  or  not  bailable,  all  parties  agreed  in  ad- 
mitting one  proposition  as  incontrovertible. 

**  In  relation  to  capital  offences,  there  are  especially  these 
acts  of  parliament,  that  are  the  common  landmarks  *  touching 
offences  bailable  or  not  bailable."  —  Hale's  P,  C,  ii.  127. 
The  enumeration  includes  the  several  acts  cited  in  this 
paper.  •: 

"  Persons  taken  with  the  manouvre  are  not  bailable,  becai^e* 
it  is  furtum  manifestum,''—  Ibid.  133. 

"The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  of  a  high  nature;  for,  if 
persons  be  wrongfully  committed,  they  are  to  be  discharged 
upon  this  writ  returned,  or  if  bailable,  they  are  to  be  bailed ; 
if  not  bailable,  they  are  to  be  committed." — Ibid.  143.  This 
doctrine  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  refers  immediately  to 
the  superior  courts  from  whence  the  writ  issues.  "  After  the 
return  is  filed  the  court  is  either  to  discharge  or  bail,  or 
commit  him,  as  the  nature  of  the  cause  requires."  — 
Ibid.  146. 

"  If  bail  be  granted  otherwise  than  the  law  aUoweth,  the 
party  that  alloweth  the  same  shall  be  fined,  imprisoned, 
render  damages,  or  forfeit  his  place,  as  the  case  shall  re« 
quire." — Selden,  by  N.  Bacon,  182. 

*  It  has  beea  the  study  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  remove  landrnwrki. 
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"  This  induces  an  absolute  necessity  of  expressing  upon 
every  commitment  the  reason  for  which  it  is  made,  that  the 
court,  upon  a  habeas  corpus,  may  examine  into  its  validity, 
and,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  dis- 
charge, admit  to  bail,  or  remand  the  prisoner."  —  Black- 
stone,  iii.  133. 

'*  Marriot  was  committed  for  forging  indorsements  upon 
bank  bills,  and,  upon  a  habeas  corpus,  was  bailed,  because  the 
crime  was  only  a  great  misdemeanor ;  for,  though  the  forging 
the  bills  be  felony,  yet  forging  the  indorsement  is  not." — 
Salkeld,l  104. 

"  Appell  de  mahem,  &c.,  ideo  ne  fuit  lesse  a  bailie,  nient 
plus  que  in  appell  de  robbery  ou  murder ;  quod  nota,  et  que 
in  robry  et  murder  le  partie  n'est  baillable." — Bro.  Main- 
prise, 67. 

"  The  intendment  of  the  law  in  bails  is  quod  stat  indif- 

ferenter,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  no ;  but  when  he  is  convict 

by  verdict  or  confession,  then  he  must  be  deemed  in  law  to 

be  guilty  of  the  felony,  and  therefore  not  bailnble  at  alL'* — 

Coke  ii.  Inst  188 — ^iv.  178. 

'*  Bail  is  quando  stat  indifferenter,  and  not  when  the  offence 
is  open  and  manifest." — 2  Inst.  189. 

"  In  this  case  non  stat  indifferenter,  whether  he  be  guilty 
or  no,  being  taken  with  the  maner,  that  is  with  the  thing 
stolen,  as  it  were  in  his  hand." — Ibid, 

*'  If  it  appeareth  that  this  imprisonment  be  just  and  law- 
ful, he  shall  be  remanded  to  the  former  gaoler ;  but,  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  court  that  he  was  imprisoned  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  they  ought  by  force  of  the  statute  to  deliver 
him ;  if  it  be  doubtful  and  under  consideration,  he  may  be 
bailed."— a  Inst.  55. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  load  the  reader  with  any  further  quota- 
tions. If  these  authorities  are  not  deemed  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  doctrine  maintained  in  this  paper,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  law  books  or  to  the  opinions  of 
judges.  They  are  not  the  authorities  by  which  Lord  Mans- 
field will  abide.  He  assumes  an  arbitrary  power  of  doing 
right,  and,  if  he  does  wrong,  it  lies  only  between  God  and  his 
conscience. 

Now,  my  Lord,  although  I  have  great  faith  in  the  pre- 
ceding argument,  I  will  not  say  that  every  minute  part  of  it 
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is  absolutely  invulnerable.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  a  certain  court  directed  by  your  example,  as  it 
is  governed  by  your  authority,  to  think  there  ever  yet  was  an 
argument,  however  conformable  to  law  and  reason,  in  which 
a  cunning  quibbling  attorney  might  not  discover  a  flaw. 
But,  taking  the  whole  of  it  together,  I  affirm  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  mass  of  demonstration  than  which  nothing  more  com- 
plete or  satisfactory  can  be  offered  to  the  human  mind. 
How  an  evasive  indirect  reply  will  stand  with  your  reputa- 
tion, or  how  far  it  will  answer  hi  point  of  defence  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  worth  your  consideration.  If,  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  it  should  still  be  maintained  that  the 
Court  of  King  s  Bench,  in  bailing  felons,  are  exempted  from 
all  legal  rules  whatsoever,  and  that  the  judge  has  no  direction 
to  pursue  but  his  private  affections  or  mere  unquestionable 
will  and  pleasure,  it  will  follow  plainly  that  the  distinction 
between  hailahle  and  not  baUahle  uniformly  expressed  by  the 
legislature,  current  through  all  our  law  books  and  admitted 
by  all  our  great  lawyers  without  exception,  is  in  one  sense  a 
nugatory,  in  another  a  pernicious  distinction.  It  is  nugatory, 
as  it  supposes  a  difference  in  the  bailable  quality  of  offences, 
when,  in  effect,  the  distinction  refers  only  to  the  rank  of  the 
magistrate.  It  is  pernicious,  as  it  implies  a  rule  of  law 
which  yet  the  judge  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  least  regard  to, 
and  impresses  an  idea  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the 
judge  is  wiser  and  greater  than  the  law. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  the  law  thus  stated  to  the  fact  in 
question.  By  an  authentic  copy  of  the  mittimitSy  it  appears 
that  John  Eyre  was  committed  for  felony  plainly  and  speci- 
ally expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  He  was 
charged  before  Alderman  Halifax,  by  the  oath  of  Thomas 
Fielding,  William  Holder,  William  Payne,  and  William 
Nash  for  feloniously  stealing  eleven  quires  of  writing-paper, 
value  six  shillings,  the  property  of  Thomas  Beach,  &c. 
By  the  examinations  upon  oath  of  the  four  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  mittimus,  it  was  proved  that  large  quantities  of 
paper  had  been  missed,  and  that  eleven  quires  (previously 
marked,  from  a  suspicion  that  Eyre  was  the  thief,)  were  found 
upon  him.  Many  other  quires  of  paper  marked  in  the  same 
manner  were  found  at  his  lodgings ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
some  time  in  Wood  Street  Compter,  a  key  was  found  in  his 
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room  theie»'  yrinch  appeared  to  be  a  ke^  to  the  closet  at 
Gaildhall,^ni  whence  the  paper  was  stcSien.  When  asked 
irhat  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence,  his  onlj  answer  was, 
I  hope  y&u  wiU  heal  me''  Mr.  Holder,  the  clerk,  replied, 
That  is  impossible.  There  never  was  an  instance  of  it  when 
the  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  the  thief.*'  The  lord  mayor 
was  then  applied  to,  and  refused  to  bail  him.  Of  all  these 
.circumstances  it  was  your  duty  to  have  informed  yourself 
minutely.  The  fact  was  remarkable,  and  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  city  of  London  was  known  to  have  refused  to 
bail  the  offender.  To  justify  your  compliance  with  the  soli- 
citations of  your  three  countrymen,  it  should  be  proved  that 
such  allegations  were  offered  to  you  in  behalf  of  their  asso- 
ciate as  honestly  and  bond  fide  reduced  it  to  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  indifference  whether  the  prisoner  was  innocent  or 
guilty.  Was  anything  offered  by  the  Scotch  triumvirate  that 
tended  to  invalidate  the  positive  chaise  made  against  him  by 
four  credible  witnesses  upon  oath  ?  Was  it  even  insinuated 
to  you,  either  by  himself  or  his  bail,  that  no  felony  was  com- 
mitted, or  that  he  was  not  the  felon ;  that  the  stolen  goods 
were  not  found  upon  him,  or  that  he  was  only  the  receiver, 
not  knowing  them  to  be  stolen  ?  Or,  in  short,  did  they 
attempt  to  produce  any  evidence  of  his  insanity?  To  aU 
these  questions  I  answer  for  you,  without  the  least  fear  of 
contradiction,  positively  NO.  From  the  moment  he  was 
arrested  he  never  entertained  any  hope  of  acquittal ;  there- 
fore thought  of  nothing  but  obtaining  bail,  that  he  might 
have  time  to  settle  his  affairs,  convey  his  fortune  to  another 
country,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comfort  and 
affluence  abroad-.  In  this  prudential  scheme  of  future  haj^i- 
ness  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  most  readily  and 
heartily  concurred.  At  sight  of  so  much  virtue  in  distress 
your  natural  benevolence  took  the  alarm.  Such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Eyre,  struggling  with  adversity,  must  always  be  an 
interesting  scene  to  Lord  Mansfield.  Or  was  it  that  liberal 
anxiety  by  which  your  whole  life  has  been  distinguished  to 
enlarge  the  liberty  of  the  subject?  My  Lord,  we  did  not 
want  this  new  instance  of  the  liberality  of  your  principles. 
We  already  knew  what  kind  of  subjects  they  were  for  whose 
liberty  ybu  were  anxious.  At  all  events  the  public  are  much 
indebted  to  ymi  for  fixing  a  price  at  whidi  felony  may  be 
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committed  mth  impunity.  You  bound  a  felon,  notoriously 
worth  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred. 
With  your  natural  turn  to  equity,  and  knowing  as  you  are  in 
the  doctrine  of  precedents,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  settle 
the  proportion  between  the  fortune  of  the  felon  and  the  fine 
by  which  he  may  compound  for  his  felony.  The  ratio  now 
upon  record,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  is  exactly  one  to  a  hundred.  My  Lord, 
without  intending  it,  you  have  laid  a  cruel  restraint  upon  the 
genius  of  your  countrymen.  In  the  warmest  indulgence  of 
their  passions  they  have  an  eye  to  the  expense,  and,  if  their 
other  virtues  fail  us,  we  have  a  resource  in  their  economy. 

By  taking  so  trifling  a  security  from  John  Eyre,  you  in- 
vited and  manifestly  exhorted  him  to  escape.  Although  in 
bailable  cases,  it  be  usual  to  take  four  securities,  you  left  him 
in  the  custody  of  three  Scotchmen,  whom  he  might  have 
easily  satisfied  for  conniving  at  his  retreat.  That  he  did  not 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  you  industriously  gave  him, 
neither  justifies  your  conduct,  nor  can  it  be  any  way  accounted 
for,  but  by  his  excessive  and  monstrous  avarice.  Any  other 
man,  but  this  bosom  friend  of  three  Scotchmen,  would  gladly 
have  sacrificed  a  few  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  infamy  of  pleading  guilty  in  open  court.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  he  might  have  flattered  himself,  and  not  un- 
reasonably, with  the  hopes  of  a  pardon.  That  he  would  have 
been  pardoned  seems  more  than  probable  if  I  had  not  directed 
the  public  attention  to  the  leading  step  you  took  in  favour  of 
him.  In  the  present  gentle  reign,  we  well  know  what  use 
has  been  made  of  the  lenity  of  the  court  and  of  the  mercy  of 
the  crown.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  accepts  of 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  property  of  a  felon  taken  in  the 
fact,  as  a  recognizance  for  his  appearance.  Your  brother 
Smythe  browbeats  a  jury,  and  forces  them  to  alter  their  ver- 
dict, by  which  they  had  found  a  Scotch  serjeant  guilty  of  mur- 
der; and  though  the  Kennedys  were  convicted  of  a  most 
deliberate  and  atrocious  murder,  they  still  had  a  claim  to  the 
royal  mercy*.     They  were  saved  by  the  chastity  of  their  con- 

*  The  case  of  tlie  Eennedys  is  stated  in  note,  anie,  p.  302.  Thai  of 
John  Taylor  is  as  ffdlows  : — He  was  a  serjeant  in  the  first,  or  royal  Scots 
regiment  of  foot,  and  -was  tried  at  the  Guildford  summer  assizes  in  the 
year  1770,  for  the  murder  of  James  Smith,  the  master  of  the  Wheatshea^ 
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nexions.  They  had  a  sister ; — ^yet  it  was  not  her  beauty,  but 
the  pliancy  of  her  virtue  that  recommended  her  to  the  king. 

near  Westminster  Bridge.  It  appeared  upon  the  trial,  that  the  deceased 
had  uttered  some  aggravating  expressions  against  the  Scots ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  prisoner  being  suddenly  thrown  off  his  guard,  drew  his  sword 
and  stabbed  him.  The  jury,  after  deliberating  a  considerable  time,  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guUty,  on  which  Mr.  Baron  Smythe  expressed  his  surprise, 
adding,  that  he  had  told  them  it  was  only  manslaughter,  and  desired  that  a 
special  verdict  should  be  drawn  up,  which  the  iiUiinidated  jury  signed.  On 
this  Mr.  Jasper  Smith,  a  near  relation  of  the  deceased,  addressed  the  court 
in  the  following  words  : — "  My  Lord,  I  am  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man  who  was  murdered.  I  always  thought,  my  Lord,  when  a  ver- 
dict was  once  given  it  was  unalterable^  but  by  the  present  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, there  need  not  have  been  any  jury  at  all.  It  is  as  plain  a  murder 
as  can  be,  and  I  am  persuaded  your  Lordship  thinks  so."  To  this  speech 
no  reply  was  given.  The  decision  of  the  judge,  in  the  above  case/  occa- 
sioned some  severe  animadversions  on  his  conduct,  and  several  queries  were 
addressed  to  him  upon  the  subject,  which  were  repeatedly  inserted  in  the 
Public  Advei'tiser,  so  as  to  become  extremely  conspicuous.  This  account, 
however,  extracted  from  that  paper,  does  not  seem  to  contain  the  whole  train 
of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  this  unfortunate  catastrophe,  for  when 
Taylor  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  February  8, 1771,  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  read  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  as  taken  down  by  Baron 
Smythe,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  observed,  that  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner had  been  three  times  assaulted  by  Smith,  the  deceased,  collared  and 
violently  thrown  backward  upon  a  bench  without  any  provocation,  turned 
out  of  the  house,  and  called  by  the  most  opprobrious  names ;  and  further, 
that  when  out  in  the  street,  he  was  pursued  and  attacked  by  two  men, 
before  he  offered  to  draw  his  sword ;  from  which  circumstances  the  court 
was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  had  only  been  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  which  was  performed  accord- 
ingly, behind  the  bar.  Mr.  Dunning,  also,  a  strong  oppositionist,  defended 
Mr.  Baron  Smythe's  conduct  in  respect  to  the  trial  alluded  to  by  Junius,  in 
a  speech  spoken  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  December  6, 
1770,  "  for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relating 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries." 
Mr.  Dunning's  words  are  as  follow : — "  It  is  not  that  the  characters  of  the 
judges  are  not  traduced  by  groundless  accusations  and  scandalous  aspersions. 
These  are  grievances  which  every  one  sees,  and  every  one  laments.  Judge 
Smythe,  for  example,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  very  injuriously  treated. 
His  conduct  in  trying  the  Scotch  serjeant  at  Guildford,  for  which  he  has 
been  so  much  abused  in  print,  and  now  arraigned  in  Parliament,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  very  hur  and  honourable.  I  was  consulted  on  the  affair  ns  an 
advocate,  and  I  must  say  that  I  perfectly  coincided  with  him  in  sentiment. 
Had  I  been  in  his  place,  I  must  have  fallen  under  the  same  odium,  for  my 
conscience  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  use  any  other  language  but  that  of 
Baron  Smythe." 
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The  holy  author  of  our  religion  was  seen  in  the  company,  of 
sinners  ;  but  it  was  his  gracious  purpose  to  convert  them  from 
their  sins.  Another  man,  who  in  the  ceremonies  of  our  faith 
might  give  lessons  to  the  great  enemy  of  it,  upon  different 
principles  keeps  much  the  same  company.  He  advertises  for 
patients,  collects  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  turns  a 
royal  palace  into  an  hospital  for  incurables.  A  man  of  honour 
has  no  ticket  of  admission  at  St.  James's.  They  receive  him, 
like  a  virgin  at  the  Magdalen  :—Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

My  charge  against  you  is  now  made  good.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, be  ready  to  answer  or  to  submit  to  fair  objections*.  If, 
whenever  this  matter  shall  be  agitated,  you  suffer  the  doors 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  shut,  I  now  protest  that  I  shall 
consider  you  as  having  made  no  reply.  From  that  moment, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  you  will  stand  self-convicted. 
Whether  your  reply  be  quibbling  and  evasive,  or  liberal  and 
in  point,  will  be  matter  for  the  judgment  of  your  peers;—- 
but  if,  when  every  possible  idea  of  disrespect  to  that  noble 
House  (in  whose  honour  and  justice  the  nation  implicitly  con- 
fides,) is  here  most  solemnly  disclaimed,  you  should  endea- 
vour to  represent  this  charge  as  a  contempt  of  their  authority, 
and  move  their  Lordships  to  censure  the  publisher  of  this 
paper,  I  then  affirm  that  you  support  injustice  by  violence, 
that  you  are  guilty  of  a  heinous  aggravation  of  your  offence, 
and  that  you  contribute  your  utmost  influence  to  promote,  on 
the  part  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature,  a  positive  denial 

of  justice  to  the  nation. 

JUNIUS.  1 


LETTER  LXIXf. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  H0N0URA.BLE  LORD  OAMDEN. 

Mt  Lord, 
I  TURN  with  pleasure  from  that  barren  weiste,  in  which  no 
salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  character 

~  *  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  106,  in  which  Junius  defends  the  present 

letter  against  several  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  it  in  the  PvJblic 

Advertiser. 

^  f  Lord  Camden  stood  in  rivalship  to  the  Bail  of  llanafield.    He  had 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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fertile,  as  I  mrillingly  believe,  in  e^ry  great  and  ^ood  qnali- 
fication.  I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation, 
to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  te 
exert,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities 
with  which  you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
To  ascertain  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paper,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  "mittimtts  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  *.  If  a  motion  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  rejected,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  innocence.  The  legal  aigument  is  submitted  to 
you  Lordship's  judgment.  After  the  noble  stand  you  made 
against  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  question  of  libel,  we  did  ex- 
pect that  you  would  not  have  suffered  that  matter  to  have  re- 
mained undetermined.  But  it  was  said  that  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Wilmot  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  vouch  for  an 
opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Yates,  which  was  supposed  to  make 
against  you ;  and  we  admit  of  the  excuse.  When  suoh  de- 
testable arts  are  employed  to  prejudge  a  question  of  right,  it 
might  have  been  imprudent  at  that  time  to  have  brought  it  to 
a  decision.  In  the  present  instance  you  wiU  have  no  such 
opposition  to  contend  with.  If  there  be  a  judge  or  lawyer  cxf 
any  note  in  Westminster  Hall  who  shall  be  dadng  enough 
to  affirm  that  according  to  the  true  intendment  of  the  laws  of 
England,  a  felon,  taken  with  the  maner,  in  flagrante  delicto, 
is  bailable,  or  that  the  discretion  of  .an  English  judge  is 
merely  arbitrasry,  and  not  governed  by  rules  of  law,  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him.     Whoever  he  be,  I  will 

threatened  him  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  But  Lord  Mansfield  eladed 
every  attempt  to  draw  him  into  an  open  abd  lengthened  contention  relative 
to  his  principles  of  decision.  Hopes  we^e  entertained  that  another  session 
of  parliament  might  see  the  contest  renewed  with  Lord  Mansfield.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  this  that  Junius  so  laboriously  resumed  his  attack  against 
the  Chief  Justice.  In  this  letter  he  calls  on  Lord  Camden,  almost  with 
threats  and  with  reproach,  to  make  the  bailing  of  Eyre  the  subject  of  a  new 
motion  against  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  call  was 
fruitless. 

trhis  letter  ends  the  political  series,  and  followed  the  preceding  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  appearing  under  the  same  date  as  that  addressed  to  Loud 
Mansfield,  namely,  January  21,  1772. — Ed. 

*  In  the  case  of  Lord  Mansfield's  having  bailed  Eyre,  X«ord  Camden  kad 
openly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  bail  was  illegal,  and  had  given  reasoo 
to  expect  that  he  would  make  it  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  odl 
fhe  commencement  of  the  ensuing  lession. 
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take  care  that  he  shall  not  give  you  much  trouble.  Your 
liordship's  character  assures  me  that  you  'will  assume  that 
principal  part  which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of 
England  against  a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation 
of  his  life  to  misinterpret  and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline 
this  honourable  o£&ce,  I  fear  it  will  be  said  that  for  some 
months  past  you  have  kept  too  much  company  with  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  When  the  contest  turns  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  laws  you  cannot,  without  a  formal  surrender  of  all  your 
reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honour  even  to  Lord  Chatham. 
Considering  the  situation  and  abilities  of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do 
not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  God  for 
my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the  very  worst  and 
most  dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  far  I  have  done 
my  duty  in  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  punishment.  But 
mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

JUNIUS. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  John  Home  having,  with  his  usual  vera- 
city and  honest  industry,  circulated  a  report  that  Junius,  in  a 
letter  to  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  warmly  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  long  parliaments  and  rotten 
boroughs,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  submit  to  the  public  the 
following  extract  from  his  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  dated 
the  7th  of  September,  1771,  and  laid  before  the  society  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month  *. 

"With  regard  to  the  several  articles,  taken  separately,  I 
own  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  the  great  condition,  which 
ought  to  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  parliamentary  qualification, 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  (as  it  assuredly  will  be  the  only 
support)  of  every  barrier  raised  in  defence  of  the  constitution, 
I  mean  a  declaration  upon  oath  to  shorten  the  duration  of 

•  This  letter  is  given  entire  in  tlie  private  correspondence  between  Junius 
and  Mr.  Wilkes,  No.  66,  vol.  ii.  of  the  present  edition.  It  is  a  remarkable 
production,  both  from  the  important  political  questionB  it  discusses,  and  its 
bearings  on  the  grwt  secret  of  the  anonymous  authorship  of  the  Let- 
ters.— £s. 

H  H  ^ 
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parliaments f  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  rank  in  the  esteem 
of  the  society ;  and  even  in  that  place,  far  from  being  insisted 
on  with  firmness  and  vehemence,  seems  to  have  been  parti- 
culfiirly  slighted  in  the  expression.  You  shaU  endeavour 
to  restore  annual  parliaments! — Are  these  the  terms  which 
men,  who  are  in  earnest,  make  use  of  when  the  solus  rei- 
piiblic(B  is  at  stake?  I  expected  other  language  from  Mr. 
Wilkes.  Besides  my  objection  in  point  of  form,  I  disapprove 
highly  of  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  article  as  it  stands. 
•  Whenever  the  question  shall  be  seriously  agitated  I  will  en- 
deavour (and  if  I  live  will  assuredly  attempt  it)  to  convince  the 
English  nation,  by  arguments  to  my  understanding  unjuiswer- 
able,  that  they  ought  to  insist  upon  a  triennial,  and  banish 

the  idea  of  an  annual,  parliament I  am 

convinced  that,  if  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments 
(which,  in  eflFect,  is  keeping  the  representative  under  the  rod 
of  the  constituent)  be  not  made  the  basis  of  our  new  parlia- 
mentary jurisprudence,  other  checks  or  improvements  signify 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  be  made  the  foundation, 
other  measures  may  come  in  aid,  and,  as  auxiliaries,  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage.  Lord  Chatham's  project,  for  instance, 
of  increasing  the  number  of  knights  of  shires,  appears  to  me 

admirable As  to  cutting  away  the   rotten 

boroughs,  I  am  as  much  offended  as  any  man  at  seeing  so 
many  of  them  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  crown,  or  at 
the  disposal  of  private  persons.  Yet,  I  own,  I  have  both 
doubts  and  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  remedy  you  pro- 
pose. I  shall  be  charged  perhaps  with  an  unusual  want  of 
political  intrepidity,  when  I  honestly  confess  to  you  that  I  am 
startled  at  the  idea  of  so  extensive  an  amputation.  In  the 
first  place,  I  question  the  power,  dejure^  of  the  legislature  to 
disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs,  upon  the  general  ground 
of  improving  the  constitution.  There  cannot  be  a  doctrine 
more  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  property  we  are  contending  for 
than  that  which  confounds  the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  an  arbi- 
trary legislature.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  fatal  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been,  and  may  be,  applied.  If  we  are 
sincere  in  the  political  creed  we  profess,  there  are  many 
things  which  we  ought  to  affirm  cannot  be  done  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  Among  these  I  reckon  the  disfran- 
chising of  boroughs  with  a  general  view  to  improvement.     I 
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consider  it  as  equivalent  to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of 
their  freehold,  of  their  birthright.  T  say,  that,  although  this 
birthright  may  be  forfeited,  or  the  exercise  of  it  suspended 
in  particular  cases,  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  general 
law  for  any  real  or  pretended  purpose  of  improving  the 
constitution.  Supposing  the  attempt  made,  I  am  persuaded 
you  cannot  mean  that  either  King  or  Lords  should  take 
an  active  part  in  it.  A  bill  which  only  touches  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  formation  and  mode  of  passing  it  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Commons  must  be  asserted  as  scrupu- 
lously as  in  the  case  of  a  money  bill.  Now,  Sir,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  it  can  be  proved, 
that  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  representative  to  destroy 
his  immediate  constituent.  From  whence  could  he  possibly 
derive  it  ?  A  courtier,  I  know,  will  be  ready  enough  to  main- 
tain the  affirmative.  The  doctrine  suits  him  exactly,  because 
it  gives  an  unlimited  operation  to  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
But  we,  Mr.  Wilkes,  ought  to  hold  a  different  language.  It 
is  no  answer  to  me  to  say,  that  the  bill,  when  it  passes  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  act  of  the  majority,  and  not  of  the 
representatives  of  the  particular  boroughs  concerned.  If  the 
majority  can  disfranchise  ten  boroughs,  why  not  twenty,  why 
not  the  whole  kingdom  ?  Why  should  not  they  make  their 
own  seats  in  parliament  for  life  ?  When  the  Septennial  Act 
passed,  the  legislature  did  what,  apparently  and  palpably,  they 
had  no  power  to  do ;  but  they  did  more  than  people  in  general 
were  aware  of:  they,  in  effect,  disfranchised  the  whole  kingdom 
for  four  years. 

"  For  argument's  sake,  I  will  now  suppose,  that  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure,  and  the  power  of  parliament  are  un- 
questionable. Still  you  will  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  the  execution.  When  all  your  instruments  of  ^amputation 
are  prepared,  when  the  unhappy  patient  lies  bound  at  your 
feet,  without  the  possibility  of  resistance,  by  what  infallible 
rule  will  you  direct  the  operation  ?  When  you  propose  to  cut 
away  the  rotten  parts,  can  you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly 
sound  f  Are  there  any  certain  limits  in  fact  or  theory,  to  in- 
form you  at  what  point  you  must  stop,  at  what  point  the 
mortification  ends  ?  To  a  man  so  capable  of  observation  and 
reflection  as  you  are,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  all  that  might 
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be  said  upon  the  subject.  Besides  that  I  approy«  highlj  of 
Lord  Chatham's  idea,  of  infusing  a  portum  of  new  health  into 
the  constitution  to  enable  it  to  bear  its  infinnities  (a  brilliant 
expression,  and  fall  of  intrinsic  wisdom),  other  reasons  concur 
in  persuading  me  to  adopt  it.     I  have  no  objection/'  &c. 

The  man  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  this  ailment, 
shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already 
with  him.  I  am  ready  to  be  converted.  I  admire  his  mo- 
rality, and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  hia  faith. 
Grateful  as  I  am  to  iSae  good  being  whose  bounty  has  im- 
parted to  me  this  reasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold 
myseK  proportionably  indebted  to  him  from  whose  en- 
lightened understanding  another  ray  of  knowledge  communi- 
cates to  mine.  But  neither  should  I  think  the  most  exalted 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  the  Divinity, 
nor  any  assistance  in  the  improvement  of  them  a  subject  of 
gratitude  to  mj  fellow-creature,  if  I  were  not  satisfied  that 
really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  enlarges  the 
heart. 

JUNIUS. 
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MR.  WOODFALUS  TRIAL*. 

An^  AccowU  eftke  Trial  at  OuUdMl  of  the  original  PiMuhvr  qfJwun'B 

Lettitr  to  the  Ki»§. 

YmERDAT  momiiigy  (Jime  IS,  1770)^  aboafc  nine  o'clock,  came  on  befofe 
Lord  Mansfield^  in  the  Gonrt  of  King's  Bench  at  Guildhall,  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Wood&ll,  the  original  printer  of  Junias's  Letter  in  the  Pablie  Advertiser  of 
December  19.  Only  soTenof  the  special  jury  attended,  Tis.  William  Bond, 
foreman ;  Peter  Gazalet,  Alexander  Peter  Alien,  Frederick  Oommerell,  Her- 
men  Meyer,  John  Thoauis,  and  Barrington  Boggin. 

Upon  which  the  following  fi^e  talesm^i  were  taken  out  of  the  box,  rii. 
William  Hannard,  Paul  Verges,  William  ^bfey,  William  WUlett,  and  Wil- 
liam Davis. 

The  trial  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wallis. 

Nathaniel  Crowder  swore  ha  bsoght  tke  paper  of  .Mr.  WoodfiiU's  publish- 
ing servant,  whom  he  named. 

Mr.  Harris  proved  that  the  duty  for  the  advertisements  and  staaqn  were 
paid  by  Mr.  WoodfiaU.    And 

A  clerk  of  Sir  John  Fielding  pMved,  by  a  receipt  from  Mr.  Wood&U,  hia 
concern  in  and  for  the  paper. 

The  publication  and  direction  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Woodfall  being  thus 
proved. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  charge,  told  the  jury,  that  there  were  only  two 
points  for  their  consideration  :  the  first,  the  printing  and  publishing  the 
paper  in  question ;  the  second,  tke  sense  and  meaning  of  H :  That  as  to  the 
charges  of  its  being  malicious,  seditious,  &c.,  they  were  inferences  in  law 
about  which  no  evidence  need  be  given,  any  more  than  that  part  of  an  indict- 
ment need  be  proved  by  evidence,  which  charges  a  man  with  being  moved 
by  the  instigation  of  the  Deiil :  That  therefore  the  printing  and  sense  of 
the  paper  were  alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of;  and  tlut  if  the  paper 
should  really  contain  no  breach  of  the  law,  thai  was  a  matter  which  might 
afterwards  be  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment :  That  he  had  no  evidence  to 
smn  up  to  them,  as  the  defendant's  counsel  admitted  the  printing  and  publi- 
cation to  be  well  proved:  That  as  to  the  sense,  they  had  not  called  in  doabt 
the  manner  in  which  the  dash'es  in  the  paper  were  filled  up  in  the  record,  by 

*  For  the  remarks  of  Junius  on  this  celebrated  Trial,  aee-Pre&ce,  p.  94, 
f  note. 
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giring  any  other  senie  to  the  passages ;  if  they  had,  the  jury  would  have 
been  to  consider  which  application  was  the  trae  one,  that  charged  in  the  in- 
formation, or  suggested  by  the  defendant :  That  the  jury  might  now  compare 
the  paper  with  the  information :  That  if  they  did  not  find  the  application 
wrong,  they  must  find  the  defendant  guilty  ;  and  if  they  did  find  it  wrong, 
they  must  acquit  him  :  That  this  was  not  the  time  for  alleviation  or  aggra- 
vation, that  being  for  future  consideration :  That  every  subject  was  under  the 
control  of  the  law,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it  protection  for  his 
person,  his  property,  and  his  good  name  :  That  if  any  man  offended  the  laws, 
he  was  amenable  to  them,  and  was  not  to  be  censured  or  punished  but  in  a 
legal  course  :  That  any  person  libelled  had  a  right  either  to  bring  a  civil  or  a 
criminal  prosecution :  That  in  the  latter,  which  is  by  information  or  indict- 
ment, it  is  immaterial  whether  the  publication  be  &lse  or  true  :  That  it  is  no 
defence  to  say  it  is  true,  because  it  is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  therefore 
criminal ;  bat  in  a  civil  prosecution  it  is  a  defence  to  say  the  charges  in  the 
publication  are  true,  because  the  plaintiff  there  sues  only  for  a  pecuniary  satis- 
faction to  himself;  and  that  this  is  the  distinction  as  to  that  nature  of  defence. 
His  lordship  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  too  true  that  few  characters  in  the 
kingdom  escaped  libels :  That  many  were  very  injuriously  treated — ^and  if 
so,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  was  by  an  application  to  the  law,  which 
is  open  to  every  man  :  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  consisted  in  every  man 
having  the  power  to  publish  his  sentiments  without  first  applying  for  a  licence 
to  any  one ;  but  if  any  man  published  what  was  against  law,  he  did  it  at  his 
peril,  and  was  answerable  for  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  who  suffers  his 
hand  to  commit  an  assault,  or  his  tongue  to  utter  blasphemy." 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  jury  withdrew,  at  four  the  court  adjourned, 
and  a  little  after  nine  the  jury  waited  on  Lord  Mansfield  at  his  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square,  with  their  verdict,  which  was  Guilty  of  pbintiko  and 
PUBLisBma  ONLY. 

This  chaige  having  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1770,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  following  questions  were  put  to 
him  in  his  place  by  Lord  Camden,  on  the  day  ensuing. 

1.  Does  the  opinion  mean  to  declare  that  upon  the  general  issue  of  Not 
Guilty,  in  the  case  of  a  seditious  libel,  the  jury  have  no  right,  by  law,  to  ex- 
amine the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  paper,  if  they  think  fit,  and  to  form 
their  verdict  upon  such  examination  ? 

2.  Does  the  opinion  mean  to  declare,  that  in  the  case  above  mentioned, 
when  the  jury  have  delivered  in  their  verdict,  OuUty,  that  this  verdict  has 
found  the  &ct  only  and  not  the  law? 

8.  Is  it  to  be  understood  by  this  opinion,  that  if  the  jury  come  to  the  bar, 
and  say  that  they  find  the  printing  and  publishing,  but  that  the  paper  is  no 
libel,  that  in  that  case  the  jury  have  found  the  defendant  guilty  generally, 
and  the  verdict  must  be  so  entered  up  1 

4.  Whether  the  opinion  means  to  say,  that  if  the  judge,  after  giving  his 
opinion  of  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  paper,  should  leave  the  conside- 
ration of  that  matter,  together  with  the  printing^  and  publishing,  to  the  jury, 
such  a  direction  would  be  contrary  to  law  % 

5.  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  whether  dead,  and  living  judges  then  absent,  did 
declare  their  opinions  in  open  court,  and  whether  the  noble  Lord  has  any 
note  of  such  opinions  1 
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6.  Whether  thej  declared  sucli  opinions  after  solid  aignments,  or  upon  an j 
point  judicially  before  them  1 

To  these  queries  Loid  Mansfield  made  no  repljr»  briefly  observing,  that  he 
would  not  answer  interrogatories. 

The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  House,  December  6, 1770,  on 
a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  "  That  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relating  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries."  In  the 
course  oi  the  discussion  the  speakers  on  both  sides  alluded  not  only  to  the 
charge  in  Mr.  Wood&ll's  case,  but  also  to  Mr.  Baron  Smythe's  conduct  in  try- 
ing a  Scotch  Serjeant  at  Guildford,  which  will  be  found  more  particularly 
detailed  in  the  note  to  Junius's  Letter,  No.  68.  Amongst  the  chief  speakers 
on  this  occasion  were,  on  the  side  of  the  ministry,  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  that  of 
the  people,  Mr.  Burke. 


"  To   the  Honourable   the   Commons   of  Great   Britain    in    Parliament 

assembled* 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  Henrt  Sampson  Woodfall,  in  custody  of 
the  Serjeant-at-Anns  attending  this  House. 

"  Shbweth, 

**  That  your  Petitioner,  having  justly  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
this  House  by  printing  a  letter  highly  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  was  summoned  to  attend  on  Monday  the  14th  of  this 
instant,  at  this  honourable  House. 

"  That  your  Petitioner  did  readily  obey  that  summons,  and  did  attend  this 
House  accordingly. 

**  That  your  Petitioner  having  offended  inadvertently,  and  through  a  very 
blameable  neglect,  which  kind  of  neslect  in  future  he  will  do  his  utmost  en- 
deavour to  avoid,  of  examining,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  contents  of 
what  he  printed,  and  your  petitioner  having  already  incurred  very  heavy  ex- 
penses which,  if  longer  continued,  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  nume- 
rous and  innocent  &mily,  who  must  be  sufferers  together  with  him.  ' 
"  Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  all  punishment  he  has  already 
undergone  by  expenses,  confinement,  and  interruption  of  his  business  may 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and,  tliough  the  enormity  of  his  oflence  is  con- 
fessedly great,  yet,  trusting  to  the  well-known  mercy  and  clemency  of  this 
Honourable  House,  your  Petitioner  humbly  hopes  he  may  be  discharged  from 
the  further  effects  of  their  displeasure. 

"  And  your  Petitioner, 
"  As  in  duty  bound, 

"  shall  pray. 
"  HENRY  SAMPSON  WOODFALL." 

N.B. — The  aboye  is  in  the  handwriting  of  H.  S.  W. 
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Kk.  Womtau's  Fkk 

!N  the  6eiJMiit«i- Ami,  Oii^<Ni  Fecf 3     •    8 

Seventeen  days  in  ciutodj 17     0    0 

Bringing  to  the  bar 0     9    8 

Hoiiiekeeper (X50 

Ketienger  17  dsyw  et  iK«.  Sd,  per  daj'                                        .  5  13    4 

Senring  the  Spedrar's  order  aiid  mmuit  0  18    4 

Doerkeepen ..Ojl^O 

The  Speaker's  Mcrelarf 10    0 

The  dark  and  clerk's  amstant 14    0 


29  14    0 

Mb.  Woodfall's  Bill. 

February  14.   8  Bottles  of  Port 0     7    6 

„  2     ditto      Sherry 0     4     0 

„  Beer 0     14 

„  5  Suppers,  beefsteaks        .        .        .        .,.076 

„        15.    8  BieakfiwU 0     S    0 

„  2  Fowls,  bacon,  greens,  leg  of  pork    .        .        .110 

„  6  Bottles  of  Port 0  15     0 

„  2  Ditto        Sherry 0     6    0 

„  Biscakes 0     0     3 

„  7  Sappers,  dack,  mince  pies,  and  cold  beef          .       0   14     0 

„  7  Teas  and  coffee 0     7    0 

ff  JSeer       •        •                 •        »        .fs«        .usu 

,,        16.   2Breakfitfta .020 

„  8  Bettks  of  SheiTj 0     6    0 

„  10  Ditto       Port      ......       1      5    0 

„  6  Dinnecs,  leg  of  lamb,  2  docks,  sallat,  &c         .       0  18    0 

„  Sapper,  beef  and  mutton,  steaks,  sallat,  &c.        .     .  0  10    6 

„  B&seakes 0     0    3 

„  Beer -        .0     3    0 

,,        17.  2  Bieak&sts 0     2    0 

„  5  Dinners,  sali'fish,  ssnoe,  and  loin  of  nmtlOB      •       0  15    0 

„  2  BoUlesofSherry 0     4     0 

„  2  Ditto         Port 0     5    0 

„  Snppeis 0     2     6 

„  Bber 0      16 

„        18.    2Break&sts 0     2     0 

„  7  Dinnen,  sirloin  of  bee^  sallat,  &c .        .        •       0  18     0 

„  Sherry,  1  bottle (^2     0 

„  Port,  7  ditto O  17    6 

„  Brandy 0      0     6 

„  Biscakes 0      0     3 

„  4  Teas 0      3     4 


Suppers^  beef,  saUat,  &e .050 


Carried  forward 1 1   12  11 
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£    8.     d. 

Brought  forward 11  12  11 

February  18.    Beer       . 0    3    0 

„        19.    4  Breakfasts    .         , 0     4     0 

y,  7  Dinners,  mutton,  2  chickens,  and  sallat  .        .110 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles 0     4     0 

„  Port,  4  ditto 0  10     0 

,,  Biscakes.        ........       0     0     8 

„  6  Teas  and  coffee .060 

„  Suppers,  veal  collops^  sallat,  &c.         .        .         .050 

yj  Beer       ...         ....         .         .020 

,y  20.    4  Breakfasts    .         .         .         ,        ^        ,        .040 

,y  6  Dinners,  veal,  bacon,  and  greens    •        .                0  12     6 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles 0     4     0 

„  Port,  2  ditto  .........      0     6     0 

„  12  Teas 0  10     0 

yy  6  Suppers,  cold  duck,  beef,  and  sallat        .         .076 

„  Beer 0     2     6 

„  Lipsalve 0     0     3 

„        21.    3  Breakfasts 0     3     0 

„  4  Dinners,  stewed  beef,  &c.       .        .         .         .080 

,y  2  Bottles  of  Sherry 0     4     0 

„  4  Ditto,  Port 0  10     0 

„  4  Suppers,  mutton  chops,  cold  beef,  &e.      .        .050 

„  Beer 026 

„        22.    2  Break&sts 0     2     0 

J,  7  Dinners,  leg  of  pork  and  potatoes  .        .        .      0  12    6 

„  Port,  3  bottles          .        .         ^        .        .        .076 

„  Sherry,  1  ditto         .        .         .        .        ^.020 

yy  4  Teas    .        •        .         .        .        .....       0     3    4 

„  6  Suppers 0    3     0 

„  Beer 0     3     0 

„  Oranges  and  sugar 0     0     6 

„  23.    3  Breakfasts    .        .         .        ,        .        .        .030 

,y  7  Dinners,  fish,  sauce,  leg  of  mutton,  &c.   .^        »      1     1     0 

„  Sherry,  1  bottle 0     2     0 

„  Port,  3  ditto 0     7     6 

„  2  Teas 0     18 

„  6  Suppers 0    6    0 

yy  Beer  and  tobacco 0     4  10 

„        24.    3  Breakfasts 0     3     0 

„  7  Dinners,  veal  cutlets,  &c 0  17     6 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles 0    4     0 

„  Port,  2  ditto 0     5     0 

„  6  Teas 0    4     2 

,;  7  Suppers,  beef  and  mutton  steaks     .         .         .076 

„  Beer 0     3     0 

yy        25.    3  Breakfasts 0    3    0 

Carried  forward 24  13    5 
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Brought  forward 24  13  5 

February  25.    3  Dinners,  mutton,  &c 0  7  6 

„                Port,  4  bottles 0  10  0 

„                Sherrj,  2  ditto 0  4  0 

„                4  Teas 0  3  4 

„                6  Suppers,  fowls  and  mutton  chops    .         .  0  10  6 

„                Beer 0  3  0 

„        26.    3  Breakfasto 0  3  0 

„                8  Dinners,  stewed  beef  and  fowl       .         .         .10  0 

„                Sherrj,  2  bottles 0  4  0 

„  Brandy .020 

„                7  Teas 0  6  10 

„                6  Suppers,  fowls  and  chops       .         .        .         .  0  10  6 

„                Beer 0  4  0 

„        27.    8  Break&sts 0  3  0 

„                6  Dinners,  beef  and  tart 0  18  0 

„                Sherry,  3  bottles 0  6  0 

„                Port,  4  ditto    .        .         .        .  *       .         .         .  0  10  0 

„                6  Teas 0  5  0 

„                3  Suppers 0  3  0 

„                Beer  and  tobacco 0  3' 10 

„        28.   3  Breakfasts 0  3  0 

„                5  Dinners,  mutton  and  sauce              .         .         .  0  10  6 

„                Port,  3  bottles 0  7  6 

„                Sherry,  2  ditto 0  4  0 

„                Beer 0  3  0 

„  4  Suppers,  cold  beef,  &c .050 

March  1.           3  Breakfasts 0  3  0 

„                5  Dinners,  veal  and  brocoU       .        ,        .        .  0  12  6 

4  Teas 0  3  4 

Port,  1  bottle" 0  2  6 

4  Suppers,  mutton  chops  and  sallat    .         .         .050 
Beer 0>  3  6 

2.   3  Breakfiuts    . 0  3  0 

5  Dinners,  mutton,  &c 0  10  0 

Sherry,  1  bottle 0  2  0 

Beer 0  16 


7> 
» 
ti 
99 
99 

99 


Deduct  for  fowl,  oyercharged 


Use  of  room  and  linen 
Serrants 


Fees 
Carried  forward 67  10    9 


35    9 
0    5 

3 

0 

35    4 
1  U 
1     1 

3 
6 
0 

87  16 
29  14 

9 
0 

Mi 
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£     8.     d. 

Brought  forward 67  10    9 

The  barber  and  messenger      2  11     6 


70    2    3 
Messenger,  &c.       1  17    9 


Beceived,  March  7, 1774,  the  above  contents  in  full     72     0     0 
(Signed)  JOHN  BELLAMY. 

Mb.  Woodfall  to  Tbos.  Barrat  D^ 

For  seven  times  shaving 0    3    6 

To  seven  times  shaving ' .        .036 


0    7    0 
Servants      0    2    6 


0    9    6 
Gave  Wood,  messenger      2    2    0  * 


ORIGHNAL  LETTER  OF  DAVID  GARRICK. 

''Bt  what  dropt  yesterday  from  our  friend  Sockets,  I  imagine  that  I  am 
but  a  poor  caput  mortuum  among  my  brethren  of  the  Pvhlick  Advertiser,  and 
what  is  worse,  I  have  a  property  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  a  boy's  top,  for 
the  more  I  am  whipped  the  less  I  spin.  I  must  therefore  desire  you  to  dis- 
pose of  my  share  to  any  Gentleman  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
Paper  and  the  Publisher,  though  no  one  wish  better  to  both  than 

Dear  Sir, 
Tour  most 

Humble  servant 
(Signed)  DAVID  GARRICK. 

Outside. 
To  Mb.  WooDPAii, 

Publisher  of 

The  Publick  Advertiser." 

N.B. — The  top  of  the  above  note  is  torn  off,  which  accounts  for  the  hiatus. 


*  The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  in  duress 
with  the  printer  of  the  Pvblic  Advertiser,  was  more  fortunate  in  the  public 
sympathy  he  excited,  and  received  numerous  largesses  during  his  incarcera- 
tion.    The  subjoined  extract  is  from  Almon: — 

*'  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  he  received 
many  private  presents.  The  Duchess  of  Queensbery  (patroness  of  Gay,  &c.) 
sent  him  lOOZ.;  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain  also  transmitted  to  him  a 
similar  donation.  Wine  of  all  sorts,  game  and  wild  fowl,  fruit,  turkeys, 
poultry,  &c.,  were  sent  to  him  daily  from  most  parts  of  England." — Corre- 
spondence qfJohn  Wilkes  with  his  Friends,  vol.  v.  p.  ii, — Eo. 
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EBVERSAL  OP  THE  OUTLAWRY  OP  MR.  WILKES.* 

As  Junius  was  extremely  severe  in  his  censures  on  Lord  Mansfield,  it  is 
deemed  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  extract  a  part  of  his  lordship's  speech  on  the 
reversal  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry,  by  which  it  will  appear,  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  time's,  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  even  privately  threatened 
upon  the  occasion,  should  his  decision  of  the  cause  be  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  day.  The  extract  is  well  worthy  the  reader's  perusal, 
as  a  specimen  of  eloquence  not  often  equalled,  and  rarely  excelled ;  it  forms 
the  conclusion  of  his  address. 

"  I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  errors  assigned  by  the  defenduit, 
and  which  have  been  ingeniously  argued,  and  confidently  relied  on  by  his 
counsel  at  the  bar ;  I  have  given  my  sentiments  upon  them,  and  if  upon  the 
whole,  after  the  closest  attention  to  what  has  been  said,  and  with  the 
strongest  inclination  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  no  arguments  which  have 
been  urged,  no  cases  which  have  been  cited,  no  reasons  that  occur  to  me,  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  me  in  my  conscience  and  judgment  that  this  outlawry 
should  be  reversed,  I  am  bound  to  affirm  it — and  here  let  me  make  a  pause. 

"  Many  arguments  have  been  suggested,  both  in  and  out  of  court,  upon  the 
consequences  of  establishing  this  outlawry,  either  as  they  may  affect  the  de- 
fendant as  an  individual,  or  the  public  in  general.  As  to  the  first,  whatever 
they  may  be,  the  defendant  has  brought  them  upon  himself;  they  are  in- 
evitable consequences  of  law  arising  from  his  own  act;  if  the  penalty,  to 
which  he  is  thereby  subjected,  is  more  than  a  punishment  adequate  to  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  he  should  not  have  brought  himself  into  this  unfor- 
tunate predicament,  by  flying  from  the  justice  of  his  country;  he  thought 
proper  to  do  so,  and  he  must  take  the  fruits  of  his  own  conduct,  however 
bitter  and  unpalatable  they  may  be ;  and  although  we  may  be  heartily  sorry 
for  any  person  who  has  brought  himself  into  this  situation,  it  is  not  in  onr 
power,  God  forbid  it  should  ever  be  in  our  power,  to  deliver  him  from  it;  we 
cannot  prevent  the  judgment  of  the  law  by  creating  Irregularity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  we  cannot  prevent  the  consequences  of  that  judgment  by  pardon- 
ing the  crime ;  if  the  defendant  has  any  pretensions  to  mercy,  those  preten- 
sions must  be  urged,  and  that  power  exercised  in  another  place,  where  the 
constitution  has  wisely  and  necessarily  vested  it :  the  crown  will  judge  for 
itself;  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  interfere  with  punishment,  we  have  only  to 
declare  the  law;  none  of  us  had  any  concern  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
business,  nor  any  wishes  upon  the  event  of  it ;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  the 
defendant  was  prosecuted  for  the  libels  upon  which  he  has  been  convicted ;  I 
took  no  share  in  another  place  in  the  measures  which  were  taken  to  prosecute 
him  for  one  of  them ;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  he  was  convicted ;  it  was  not 
our  fault  that  he  fled  ;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  he  was  outlawed ;  it  was  not 
our  fault  that  he  rendered  himself  up  to  justice ;  none  of  us  revived  the  pro- 
secution against  him,  nor  could  any  one  of  us  stop  that  prosecution  when  it 
was  revived ;  it  is  not  our  fault  if  there  are  not  any  errors  upon  the  record, 
nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  create  any  if  there  are  none ;  we  are  bound  by  our 
our  oath  and  in  our  consciences,  to  give  such  a  judgment  as  the  law  will  war- 


The  occasion  of  this  address  is  xefexred  to  in  Letter  11,  p.  Ii7. 
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rant,  and  as  our  reason  can  proye;  sucli  a  judgment  as  we  must  stand  or  &U 
by,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  times,  and  of  posterity ;  in  doing  it,  there- 
fore, we  must  h«ve  regard  to  our  reputation  as  honest  men,  and  men  of  skill 
and  knowledge  competent  to  the  stations  we  hold ;  no  considerations  what- 
soever should  mislead  us  from  this  great  object,  to  which  we  ever  ought,  and 
I  trust  ever  shall,  direct  our  attention.  iBut  consequences  of  a  public  nature, 
reasons  of  state,  political  ones,  have  been  strongly  urged,  (private  anonymous 
letters  sent  to  me,  I  shall  pass  over,)  open  avowed  publications  which  have 
been  judicially  noticed,  and  may  therefore  be  mentioned,  have  endeavoured 
to  influence  or  intimidate  the  court,  and  so  prevail  upon  us  to  trifle  and  pr&> 
varicate  with  G-od,  our  consciences,  and  the  public :  it  has  been  intimated 
that  consequences  of  a  frightful  nature  will  flow  from  the  establishment  of 
this  outlawry ;  it  is  said  the  people  expect  the  reversal,  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  demand  it;  that  the  multitude  will  have  it  so ;  that  the  continuation 
of  the  outlawrf  in  full  force,  will  not  be  endured ;  that  the  execution  of  the 
law  upon  the  defendant  will  be  resisted :  these  are  arguments  which  will  not 
weigh  a  feather  with  me.  If  insurrection  and  rebellion  are  to  follow  our 
determination,  we  have  not  to  answer  for  the  consequences,  though  we  should 
be  the  innocent  cause — we  can  only  say,  Fiat  justitia,  mat  caelum;  we 
shall  discharge  our  duty,  without  expectations  of  approbation  or  the  appre- 
hensions of  censure;  if  we  are  subjected  to  the  latter  unjustly,  we  must 
submit  to  it ;  we  cannot  prevent  it,  we  will  take  care  not  to  deserve  it.  He 
must  be  a  weak  man  indeed  who  can  be  staggered  by  such  a  consideration. 

''  The  misapprehension,  or  the  misrepresentation  of  the  ignorant  or  wicked, 
the  Mendax  Infamia,  which  is  the  consequence  of  both,  are  equally  in- 
different to,  unworthy  the  attention  of,  and  incapable  of  making  any  impres- 
sion on  men  of  firmness  and  intrepidity.  Those  who  imagine  judges  are 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  such  unworthy,  indirect  means,  most  grossly 
deceive  themselves ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  trust  that  my  temper,  and  the 
colour  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  clothed  me  with  a  suit  of  armour  to 
shield  me  from  such  arrows.  If  I  have  ever  supported  the  king's  measures ; 
if  I  have  ever  afforded  any  assistance  to  government ;  if  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  as  a  public  or  private  character,  by  endeavouring  to  preserve  pure 
and  perfect  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  maintaining  unsullied  the 
honour  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and,  by  an  upright  administration  of,  to  give 
a  due  effect  to,  the  laws, — I  have  hitherto  done  it  without  any  other  gift  or 
reward  than  that  most  pleasing  and  most  honourable  one,  the  conscientious 
conviction  of  doing  what  was  right.  I  do  not  affect  to  scorn  the  opinion  of 
mankind ;  I  wish  earnestly  for  popularity ;  I  will  seek  and  will  have  popu- 
larity ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it ;  I  will  have  that  popularity 
which  follows,  and  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  not  the  applause  of  a 
day,  it  is  not  the  huzzas  of  thousands,  that  can  give  a  moment's  satisfaction 
to  a  rational  being ;  that  man's  mind  must  indeed  be  a  weak  one,  and  his 
ambition  of  a  most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  captivated  by  such  wretched 
allurements,  or  satisfied  with  such  momentary  gratifications.  I  say  with  the 
Boman  orator,  and  can  say  it  with  as  much  truth  as  he  did,  '  Etjo  hoc  animo 
semper  fui,  vi  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam  non  infamiam  putarem.* 
But  the  threats  have  been  carried  further;  personal  violence  has  been 
denounced,  unless  public  humour  be  complied  with;  I  do  not  fear  such 
threats ;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  leason  to  ieai  them ;  it  is  not  the 
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genius  of  the  worst  of  men  in  the  worst  of  times,  to  proceed  to  such  shocking 
extremities :  but  if  such  an  event  should  happen,  -let  it  be  so ;  even  such  an 
event  might  be  productive  of  wholesome  effects ;  such  a  stroke  might  rouse 
the  better  part  of  the  nation  from  their  lethargic  condition  to  a  state  of 
activity,  to  assert  and  execute  the  law,  and  punish  the  daring  and  impious 
hands  which  had  violated  it ;  and  those  who  now  supinely  behold  the  danger 
which  threatens  all  liberty,  from  the  most  abandoned  licentiousness,  might, 
by  such  an  event,  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  as  drunken  men 
are  oftentimes  stunned  into  sobriety.  If  the  security  of  our  persons  and  our 
property,  of  all  we  hold  dear  and  valuable,  are  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of 
a  giddy  multitude,  or  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  giddy  mob ;  if,  in  compliance 
with  the  humours,  and  to  appease  the  clamours  of  those,  all  civil  and  political 
institutions  are  to  be  disregarded  or  overthrown,  a  life  somewhat  more  than 
sixty  is  not  worth  preserving  at  such  a  price,  and  he  can  never  die  too  soon 
who  lays  down  his  life  in  support  and  vindication  of  the  policy,  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  constitution  of  his  country." — Ed. 
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